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©  G.  V.  Buck 

JUSTICE  JOHN    H.  CLARKE 

Of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  delivered  that  Court's  majority  opinion  in  the  recent 

•decision  dissolving  the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of 

trade.     This  decision  brings  to  a  head  the  question  of  the  legality  of  trade  associations  generally,  and 

prompted  the  calling  of  a  conference  by  Secretary  Hoover,  held  in  Washington  in  April,  to  discuss  their 

activities  and  especially  to  fmd  legal  means  of  arriving  at  the  so-called  Open  Price  of  commodities 

[See  The  March  of  Events] 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  things  so  worthily  done  at  the 
Washington  Conference,  things  so 
infinitely  worth  doing  and  so  au- 
spicious of  hope  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  have  now  been  ratified  in 
treaty  form  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
These  treaties  are  landmarks  of  progress 
toward  a  goal  upon  which  the  most  profoundly 
seated  aspirations  of  the  American  heart  are 
set.  However  short  they  fall  of  rearing  the  full 
structure  of  the  house  of  hope  which  is  visioned 
by  men  of  good-will,  that  palace  of  permanent 
peace  insured  by  the  aggregated  assent  of  all 
nations,  they  are  yet  workmanlike  blocks  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  that  edifice,  and  are  laid  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  govern- 
mental growth  upward  which  Tennyson  de- 
scribed as  a  slow  and  steady  progress  from  pre- 
cedent to  precedent. 

Being  thus  committed  to  the  method  of 
slow  and  proportioned  growth,  having  chosen 
this  method  in  preference  to  the  League  of 
Nations  idea  of  achieving  the  result  by  a  single 
creation  of  a  complete  if  imperfect  structure  to 
be  later  modified  by  experience,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  remember  that  the  method  of 
slow  growth  requires  that  the  other  elements  of 
the  structure  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
blocks  we  have  set  in  the  building. 

If  we  had  entered  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
should  have  been  committed,  equally  with  all 
the  world,  to  a  reduction  of  armies  and  navies 
to  forces  so  small  that  they  would  have 
amounted  practically  to  little  more  than  police 
forces.  Such  a  reduction,  being  universal, 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe  for  us  to  under- 
take. 


But  we  did  not  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 
Instead,  we  entered  into  a  Four- Power  Agree- 
ment regarding  armaments.  This  agreement  is 
very  limited  in  its  scope.  It  does  not  bind  any 
Power  to  limit  its  army  in  any  manner.  It 
does  not  bind  any  Power  to  limit  the  number 
of  its  submarines,  or  its  cruisers,  or  its  destroy- 
ers, or  its  airplanes.  Its  only  effective  limitation 
upon  armament  is  upon  the  tonnage  of  battle- 
ships and  battle  cruisers.  The  best  naval 
opinion  is  that  these  ships  are  defenseless 
against   attack   by  airplanes. 

The  Four-Power  treaty  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  leaders  of  the  governments  concerned,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  experts;  and  their  agreement 
upon  the  5-5-3  ratio  was  based  upon  the  fullest 
study  of  a  relationship  that  would  least  invite 
one  Power  to  be  tempted  to  aggression  by  hav- 
ing undue  naval  strength,  and  that  would  leave 
each  Power  exactly  its  necessary  defensive 
strength.  It  is,  therefore,  folly  for  America  to 
fall  below  its  allotted  amount  of  naval  arma- 
ment. And  it  is  folly  twice  over  to  lower  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet  we  are  allowed  to  have. 

To  maintain  the  American  fleet  at  full 
efficiency,  and  to  maintain  an  American  Army 
which  will  meet  the  approval  of  Generals 
Pershing  and  Harbord  (both  of  them  convinced 
advocates  of  reduced  armaments,  but  intelli- 
gent in  their  convictions),  are  essential  to 
American  safety.  More  than  that,  they  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Washington  Conference  itself.  Those  ideals 
are  based  upon  an  orderly  and  proportioned 
plan  of  gradual  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
words  "gradual"  and  "proportioned"  are  as 
essential  to  success  as  the  word  "  reduction/' 
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WILLIAM  PHILLIPS 

Recently  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  succeed  Henry  P.  Fletcher  who  has  been  made 

Ambassador  to  Belgium 
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LELAND  HARRISON 

Recently  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  Fred  M.  Deering  who  has  been  appointed 

Minister  to  Portugal 
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OWEN  D.  YOUNG 

Vice-president  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Admiral  Bullard  conducted 
the  negotiations  which  put  American  commercial  radio  entirely  in  American  hands 

(See  The  March  of  Events] 
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Whose  visit  to  the  offices  of  the  General  Electric  Company  on  April  5^,9.9^ begar,  the  sequence  of  events 
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MISS  MARION  EDWARDS  PARK 

Recently  elected  President  of  Bryn  Mawr,  to  which  she  brings  an  unusual  experience  from  Colorado 
College,  Simmons,  and  Radcliffe.     For  the  past  year  she  has  been  Dean  of  Radcliffe 
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The  New  Competition 

THE  tendency  of  men,  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits,  to  gather  into  groups 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and  for 
the  advancement  of  their  common  interests, 
is  as  old  as  time  and  as  natural  as  Nature.  It 
cannot  be  stopped,  and  there  is  only  one  cir- 
cumstance under  which  there  is  any  reason 
to  want  to  stop  it.  That  is  when  the  group 
tries  to  use  its  organized  power  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rest  of  society. 

Mankind  has  had  many  a  battle  with  the 
organized  power  of  small  groups.  Govern- 
ment itself  was  once  a  monopoly  of  kings  and 
castes,  and  the  older  style  of  histories  was 
chiefly  a  record  of  the  struggle  of  the  masses 
to  break  down  this  monopoly.  Religion  has 
passed  through  a  similar  struggle  for  demo- 
cratization. And  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Age  of  Machinery  (from  which  dates  the  whole 
modern  structure  of  industry,  and  the  growth 
of  Big  Business),  history  has  been  largely  a 
record  of  a  striving  by  business  men  to  monopo- 
lize the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world 
and  a  striving  by  Society  to  prevent  such  a 
monopoly.'  In  this  last  struggle,  both  sides 
have  partly  succeeded.  Business  has  won 
its  point  that  mere  bigness  is  not  a  crime,  and 
society  has  won  its  point  that  Business  must 
respect  the  larger  interests  of  the  public. 

In  the  United  States,  the  outstanding  land- 
mark in  this  sea  of  controversy  is  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  Though  a  mere  statute  of 
Congress,  it  stands,  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  and  in  the  solidity  of  the  public  opinion 
back  of  it,  easily  upon  a  par  of  esteem  with 
any  clause  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  is  indeed  far  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated  than  most  sections  of  that 
venerable  document. 

In  the  long  and  furious  debate  which  pre- 
ceded its  passage,  and  in  the  long  and  bitter 
litigations  that  have  attended  its  enforcement, 
the  public  has  had  a  liberal  education  in  the 
economic  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  modern 
world,  and  in  the  moral  sanctions  that  underlie 
their  relations  to  Society  and  Government. 
Out  of  these  debates  and  decisions  have 
emerged  a  few  clear  principles  to  guide  business 
and  public  alike.  These  principles  are  now  so 
generally  accepted  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
elaborate  them — such  as,  that,  granted  the 
rights  of  the  public  are  respected,  the  more 
highly  organized  and  the  more  closely  knit 


an  industry  is,  and,  with  certain  qualifications, 
the  bigger  it  is,  the  better  it  functions  as  a 
servant  of  society. 

But  there  still  remains  a  controversial  field. 
This  is  around  the  question  of  competition  in 
prices.  The  public  no  longer  regards  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  or  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  a  menace  because  of  its 
size,  but  the  Supreme  Court  recently  dissolved 
a  much  smaller  "octopus",  the  American 
Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  a 
dangerous  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
because  its  members  used  its  specially  gathered 
trade  information  in  fixing  the  price  of  their 
commodity  to  the  public.  In  other  words, 
the  fangs  of  monopoly  having  been  drawn  by 
law  from  single  corporations,  the  Court  sees 
them  growing  in  the  jaws  of  trade  associations, 
which  are  composed  of  many  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business.  The  recent  his- 
tory of  these  trade  associations  is  so  interesting 
and  important  that  it  deserves  separate  treat- 
ment in  the  following  editorial. 

The  Rise  of  Trade  Associations 

THE  first  really  effective  trade  associa- 
tions were  formed,  strangely  enough,  in 
the  least  organized  of  all  manufacturing 
industries,  namely,  the  industry  of  manufactur- 
ing things  to  eat — otherwise,  among  farmers. 
The  disorganized  and  bankrupt  orange  growers 
of  southern  California,  at  the  mercy  of  a  distant 
buying  public  and  more  directly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  packers,  commission  merchants,  and 
refrigeration  companies,  in  desperation  formed 
an  association,  pooled  their  crop,  standardized 
the  grading  of  their  product,  established  their 
own  selling  agencies  in  the  central  markets,  and 
soon  controlled  the  whole  industry,  from  the 
oranges  on  the  trees,  through  the  packing 
house,  over  the  railroads,  into  the  retailers' 
hands — every  operation,  and  the  price. 

The  dazzling  success  of  the  orange  growers 
was  later  imitated  and  duplicated  by  the  raisin 
growers. 

Both  of  these  industries,  however,  differed 
in  two  essential  respects  from  most  other  indus- 
tries: they  produced  only  luxuries,  and  they 
tended,  by  reason  of  peculiar  limitations  of 
soil   and   climate,   to  be  natural   monopolies. 

Following  the  sweeping  decisions  dissolving 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  there  was  a  note- 
worthy tendency  among  manufacturers  to  form 
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associations  which  would  give  them  some  of  the 
advantages  of  which  the  prohibition  against 
monopoly  had  deprived  them.  All  of  these 
associations  ostensibly,  and  many  of  them  in 
fact,  merely  sought  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  their  members  by  taking  common  council 
upon  common  problems  and  by  exchanging 
discoveries  in  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture. A  remarkable  and  benign  example  is 
the  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers, 
each  of  whose  members  gives  all  others  the  free 
use  of  all  patented  improvements,  to  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  the  whole  industry  and 
to  the  very  great  service  of  the  public. 

But  the  World  War  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  crop  of  trade  associations.  When  it 
became  clear  that  the  war  was  as  much  a  war 
of  organized  economic  resources  as  it  was  a  war 
of  organized  fighting  men,  President  Wilson 
made  one  of  his  happiest  selections  of  men 
and  placed  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  charge 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  with  instructions 
to  mobilize  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the 
Nation  for  the  single  purpose  of  winning  the 
war.  Mr.  Baruch  executed  this  commission 
with  brilliant  success,  and  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  devices  he  used  was  to  deal  with  a 
whole  industry  through  the  officers  of  the  trade 
association  of  that  industry.  So  effective  was 
this  method  that,  where  an  industry  lacked 
such  an  association,  Mr.  Baruch  demanded 
that  one  be  organized,  so  that  the  Government 
might  have  an  effective  channel  for  immediate 
communication  with  its  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals and  might  have  a  central  source  of 
information  about  the  productive  powers  of 
that  industry  at  any  moment.  These  associa- 
tions became  clearing  houses  of  the  facts  about 
stocks  of  raw  materials,  work  in  process,  labor 
employed,  manufacturing  processes  in  which 
duplication  and  waste  might  be  eliminated, 
actual  and  potential  output  and — of  secondary 
importance  then,  but  of  very  great  import- 
ance— costs  of  production,  upon  which  the 
Government  based  the  prices  it  would  pay. 

This  information  enabled  the  Government  to 
allocate  raw  materials  and  labor  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  to  buy  its  supplies  at  prices 
which,  though  higher  than  peace-time  prices, 
were  arrived  at  upon  a  basis  of  costs  and  not 
by  guess-work,  and  were  very  much  lower  than 
the  prices  at  first  demanded  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  manufacturers  themselves  were  vastly 
enlightened  by  this  experience.     Many  of  them 


learned  for  the  first  time  that  some  of  their 
competitors  were  using  much  more  effective 
methods  than  they,  and  what  those  methods 
w^re.  Many  learned  for  the  first  time  how  to 
figure  their  own  costs  of  production — what  cost- 
accounting  really  is.  And — most  revealing 
of  all — they  rediscovered  the  familiar  fact 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  competition 
than  competition  in  price,  namely,  that  if 
ever\bod\'  gets  the  same  sale  price  for  his  pro- 
duct, any  individual  manufacturer  can  still 
make  more  money  than  his  rival  by  either  in- 
creased production  or  decreased  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, or  both.  An  enormous  stimulation 
was  given  to  the  continuance,  after  the  war, 
of  the  stud}^  of  cost  accounting,  of  improved 
processes,  of  the  management  of  labor,  and  of 
the  interchange  of  such  information  among  the 
members  of  such  trade  associations. 

But  some  of  these  associations  also  retained  a 
recollection  of  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  sale 
price  for  the  whole  product  of  an  industry. 
They  had  tasted  the  security  of  that  fixed 
element  in  their  individual  calculations,  and 
the\'  enjo}ed  the  relief  it  offered  them  from  one 
of  the  several  kinds  of  competition  they  faced. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
declared  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation did,  used  the  combined  and  digested 
information  of  all  their  members  as  a  practical 
means  of  reaching  an  agreement  to  charge  the 
public  a  fixed  price  without  formally  agreeing 
upon  it.  The  Court  has  declared  this  action 
to  be  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  unlawful. 
This  decision  has  brought  into  question  the 
legality  of  such  associations  engaging  at  all  in 
any  of  the  activities  which  they  usually  pursue. 
It  has  seemed  to  threaten  their  very  existence, 
and  thus  bring  about  the  destruction  of  their 
numerous  obviously  useful  functions  as  well 
as  of  their  operations  which  may  be  anti-social. 

The  Hoover  Conference 

FOLLOWING  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
case.  Secretary  Hoover  undertook  to 
clarify  the  position  of  trade  associations  in  their 
relations  with  the  public  and  the  Government. 
These  associations  perform  invaluable  services, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  sought  to  separate  those  ac- 
tivities which  are  essential  to  the  performance 
of  these  services  from  those  which  are  harmful 
to  the  public  or  which  are  against  the  law. 
Clearly,  in  undertaking  to  do  this,  Mr.  Hoover 
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could  not  go  back  of  the  law,  nor  could  he  even 
pre-determine  the  attitude  the  courts  might 
take  in  deciding  any  individual  case  arising 
under  them.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  make  such  a  pre-determination,  because  the 
very  reason  for  the  existence  of  courts  is  that 
they  shall  apply  a  general  principle  to  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  that  they  shall  redress  the 
inequity  of  general  law  where  its  particular  ap- 
plication works  injustice. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  could  do  two  things,  and 
these  he  has  been  doing:  First,  he  could  get  an 
expert  guess  upon  what  is  and  what  is  not 
illegal,  and  he  could  get  a  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  what  are  good  and  what  are  bad  practices 
of  trade  associations  generally.  Mr.  Hoover 
sought  to  achieve  the  first  of  these  objects  by 
addressing  a  carefully  worded  letter,  under 
date  of  February  3rd  of  this  year,  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  asking  him 
for  his  unofficial  opinion  upon  the  legality  of 
a  series  of  hypothetical  activities  of  such  as- 
sociations. This  letter  and  Mr.  Daugherty's 
reply  have  been  printed  for  general  circulation 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  supply  copies  upon  request. 
These  documents  are  well  worth  the  study  of 
business  men.  The  most  important  aspect  of 
them  is  the  means  which  Mr.  Hoover  suggests 
as  the  best  means  to  enable  these  associations 
to  do  all  the  proper  things  they  have  here- 
tofore been  doing.  In  other  words,  he  suggests 
a  plan  by  which  all  the  useful  purposes  of  those 
activities  may  be  achieved,  and  all  the  anti- 
social  and    illegal    parts   of   them   eliminated. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Hoover's  is  to  have  the 
trade  associations  continue  to  gather  their 
invaluable  data  from  members,  including 
statistics  of  stocks  of  raw  materials,  work  in 
process,  costs  of  production,  quantity  of  sales, 
and  sales  prices.  But — and  here  is  the  point 
—they  shall  not  distribute  this  organized  in- 
formation to  their  own  members,  but  shall 
turn  it  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  shall  theft  distribute  it  to  their  members 
and  to  the  public,  simultaneously. 

This  procedure  would  entirely  eliminate  the 
gravest  objection  to  the  present  exchange  of 
trade  information  by  trade  associations.  That 
objection  has  been  that  the  members,  having 
identical  data,  and  this  data  being  only  in 
their  possession  and  not  available  to  the  public, 
were  under  a  powerful  temptation  to  agree 
tacitly  upon  an  obvious  maximum  price  de- 
duced from  the  data  and,  further,  that  the 


public  had  no  way  of  checking  the  propriety 
of  that  price.  The  Hoover  plan,  by  giving  the 
public  the  data  at  the  same  time  as  the  mem- 
bers get  it,  supplies  the  buyer  with  the  same 
means  of  calculating  a  fair  price  as  is  possessed 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  hence  gives  them 
an  equality  in  trading.  By  this  plan,  the 
long-desired  Open  Price  seems  at  last  to  be  a 
practical  possibility,  under  conditions  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Such  a  method  has  almost  innumerable 
merits.  First  of  all  is,  that  it  brings  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  commodities  out  of  their 
present  chaos  of  ignorance,  superstition,  rule- 
of-thumb,  illicit  intrigue,  and  uncertainty 
into  the  clear  light  of  day,  basing  them  upon 
a  scientific  determination  of  all  the  facts  that 
properly  enter  into  the  making  of  prices, 
and  placing  buyer  and  seller  simultaneously  in 
possession  of  all  those  facts. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  sought  to  achieve  his  other 
object — of  getting  a  consensus  of  opinion  on 
trade  association — by  holding  a  conference  on 
the  subject  in  Washington,  beginning  April 
1 2th.  These  lines  are  written  before  that 
date,  but  the  foregoing  editorials  will  serve 
to  explain  the  significance  of  the  daily  news 
from  that  gathering. 

America  in  Control  of  Its  Wireless 

REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  H.  G. 
BULLARD  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  his  assistant,  Commander  S.  C. 
Hooper,  performed  a  very  valuable  service  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  which  the 
people  have  heard  little.  As  a  people  we  are 
accustomed  to  expecting  much  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  without  special  reward,  and  curiously 
enough  the  traditions  of  those  services  are  such 
that  we  commonly  get  what  we  expect. 

Admiral  Bullard's  case  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample. It  was  owing  to  this  officer's  energy 
and  foresight  in  doing  more  than  his  duty  that 
the  United  States  now  has,  in  American  hands, 
the  most  effective  radio  communication  of 
any  nation. 

With  the  exception  of  Marconi,  almost  all 
the  great  names  in  radio,  Fessenden,  de  Forest, 
Squier,  Pupin,  Armstrong,  etc.,  are  Americans, 
yet  by  1919  British  commercial  enterprise  and 
finance  had  secured  a  dominant  position  in 
radio  communication  all  over  the  world.  As 
British  enterprise  had  done  the  same  with 
cable  communication,  an  American  invention. 
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the  United  States  was  largely  dependent  upon  of  the  failure  to  get  government  support.  The 
British  companies  for  its  communication  with  first  essential  was  to  get  control  of  the  American 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  late  as  the  be-  Marconi  Company.  Mr.  Young  went  to  Eng- 
ginning  of  1919  the  Marconi  companies  were  land  and  persuaded  the  British  Company  to 
dominant  in  the  radio  field  all  over  the  world,  sell  its  interests  and  to  make  satisfactory  traf- 
There  were  several  Marconi  companies  in-  fic  arrangements  with  the  new  American  con- 
cluding an  American  one,  but  the  British  cern.  Likewise  the  French  Marconi  Company 
Marconi  Company  controlled  them  all.  In  agreed  to  sell  the  Tuckerton,  L.  I.,  station  to 
building  up  their  business  the  Marconi  com-  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  as  the  new 
panies  were  negotiating  with  the  General  company  was  called.  By  these  negotiations 
Electric  Company  for  some  high  speed  alternat-  the  Radio  Corporation  came  into  possession 
ing  current  machines  for  sending,  designed  by  of  all  the  high  powered  sending  stations  in  the 
Mr.  Alexanderson,  one  of  the  engineers  of  that  United  States  except  the  Government  stations, 
company.  The  negotiations  had  been  inter-  and  had,  moreover,  favorable  traffic  arrange- 
rupted  by  the  war.  During  the  war  the  ments  with  the  companies  in  Europe. 
General  Electric  Company,  being  unable  to  Then  the  problem  was  to  develop  the  facili- 
find  a  market  for  these  machines,  had  set  up  ties  both  commercially  and  technically  as 
two  of  them  at  its  own  expense  as  a  demon-  rapidly  as  possible.  To  this  end  Mr.  Young 
stration  at  the  New  Brunswick  station  of  the  sought  the  aid  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
American  Marconi  Company.  Telegraph   Company  which,   beside  its   great 

This  station  had  proved  particularly  eflFec-  experience  in  selling  communication,  had  also 

tive  when   taken  over  and  operated   by  the  done  a  great  amount  of  investigating  in  the 

Navy,  Admiral   Bullard  being  then  Chief  of  radio    field.      An     arrangement     was    made 

Communications.     The  war  being  over,  early  whereby  the  Telegraph  Company  and  its  manu- 

in  19 1 9  the  negotiations  were  again  in  progress  facturing    subsidiary,    the    Western    Electric, 

with  the  Marconi  Company  and  all  but  settled  made    all    their    patents    and    investigations 

when  Admiral  Bullard  got  back  from  Paris.  available    to  the  General    Electric  Company 

On  April  4,   1919,  Mr.  Owen  Young,  vice-  and  for  use  by  the  Radio  Corporation;  and 

president  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  got  in    return   the  General    Electric  made  all  its 

a  telegram  from  Admiral  Bullard  asking  him  patents  and  devices  available  for  the  West- 

not  to  sign  the  agreement  with  the  Marconi  ern    Electric    and    the    Telephone    Company, 

Company  until  the  Admiral  had  a  chance  to  it   being  agreed  that   the   Radio  Corporation 

see  him.     The  next  day  the  Admiral  and  Com-  should  not  use  these  licenses  in  the  telephone 

mander  Hooper  reached  New  York.     The  Ad-  field  and  the  Telephone  Company  should  not 

miral  urged  the  General  Electric  Company  as  a  use  the  licenses  it  received  in  the  commercial 

patriotic  American  concern  not  to  sell  itsappa-  radio  field  except  where  it  supplemented  the 

ratus  to  foreign  companies  and  thereby  impair  telephone  system. 

the  possibility  of   forming  a    strong   enough  So  at  the  instigation  of  an  admiral  in  the 

American  companyto  meet  foreign  competition.  Navy  an  American  radio  company  came  into 

It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  General  being,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Electric  Company,  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  Young  it  acquired  the  backing  not  only  of  the 
money  on  this  apparatus,  that  it  was  a  manu-  General  Electric  Company  but  of  the  Telephone 
facturing  company,  not  a  radio  company,  that  Company  as  well,  and  later  the  Westinghouse 
it  could  sell  to  the  Associated  Marconi  Com-  Company  made  its  patents  and  devices  avail- 
panies  and  that  there  was  practically  no  other  able  for  the  Radio  Corporation  also, 
customer.  But  that  did  not  discourage  the  On  April  4,  191 9,  the  Radio  Corporation  ex- 
Admiral.  He  persuaded  the  General  Electric  isted  only  in  the  brain  of  Admiral  Bullard. 
Company  to  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  On  December  i,  19 19,  it  was  ready  for  business, 
and  to  try  to  form  an  American  radio  company  On  March  i,  1920,  it  received  the  stations  from 
and  sell  its  apparatus  there.  He  promised  to  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  is  now  the 
try  to  get  for  such  a  company,  government  largest  and  best  equipped  commercial  radio 
support;  and  he  did  try  and  nearly  succeeded.  company  in  the  world,  is  American  run  and 

However,  by  this  time  the  General  Electric  American  owned,   and    provides    the    United 

Company  had  gotten  a  firm  hold  on  the  Ad-  States  with  American  controlled  communica- 

miral's  convictions  and  proceeded  regardless  tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    There  are 
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now  five  circuits — to  great  Britain,  to  Norway, 
to  Germany,  to  France,  and  across  the  Pacific. 
There  is  still  another  interesting  milestone 
in  the  progress  of  Admiral  Bullard's  idea  of 
American  control  of  American  radio.  The 
Radio  Corporation  has  extended  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  South  America.  The  Radio  Cor- 
poration agreed  with  the  British  Marconi 
Company  that  the  patent  rights  of  both  com- 
panies for  South  America  be  transferred  to  a 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  South  America.  This  company  will 
have  traffic  arrangements  to  North  America 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  and  to  the  British 
Empire  with  the  British  Marconi  Company. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  part  of  the  agreement 
is  to  the  effect  that  while  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican companies  have  equal  financial  interests 
in  the  Radio  Corporation  of  South  America, 
the  operation  of  the  company  and  the  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  is  to  be  American. 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  German  and  French 
interests  may  be  taken  into  the  South  American 
companies  provided  always  that  they  accept  (in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Young)  "  the  principle  we  have 
stated  to  the  British  Company,  to  the  French, 
and  to  the  Germans,  that  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America  musf  be  the  dominating  in- 
fluence and  the  controlling  influence  if  such  in- 
fluence is  to  be  outside  South  America."  Ad- 
miral Bullard's  idea  and  Mr.  Young's  execution 
suddenly  changed  the  United  States  from  one 
of  the  least  consequential  nations  in  radio  to 
one  of  the  best  equipped. 

Books  and  Business 

FINE  books  stimulate  the  creative  im- 
agination, and  it  is  a  curious  blind  spot 
in  the  imagination  of  publishers  that 
they  so  seldom  advertise  their  best  works  of 
fiction  in  a  way  to  bring  this  truth  home  to  the 
minds  of  business  men.  Exactly  the  same 
powers  of  creative  vision  go  into  the  writing  of 
a  great  play  or  novel  as  go  into  the  creation  of 
a  great  business  idea.  And  it  is  a  property  of 
this  creative  imagination  that  it  fires  the  minds 
of  all  similar  spirits,  so  that  a  real  poet  is  excited 
to  activity  upon  seeing  a  great  business  achieve- 
ment, and  a  real  business  builder  is  excited 
mentally  upon  reading  a  great  novel. 

A  wise  man  once  said  he  observed  of  himself 
that,  unless  he  read  some  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  every  so  often,  he  found  he  went  stale  in 
business,  because  his  imagination  was  not  stim- 


ulated and  he  fell  into  a  mental  rut  from  the 
repetition  of  uninspiring  detail  work.  Shake- 
speare woke  him  up,  startled  his  mind  out  of  its 
conventional  routine,  and  set  it  working  in  the 
vein  of  creative  thought.  It  started  him  think- 
ing in  terms  of  ideas  instead  of  in  terms  of 
habits. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this  effect  of  fine  works 
of  the  imagination.  Different  men  get  it  from 
different  kinds  of  writing.  Some  get  it  from 
poetry,  some  from  fiction,  some  from  essays. 
When  a  man  says  he  prefers  Tennyson  above 
all  other  writers,  what  he  means  is  that  poetry 
in  general  and  Tennyson  in  particular  produces 
in  his  mind  the  glow  of  enjoyable  activity  that 
always  accompanies  mental  creation.  Indeed, 
what  we  enjoy  in  the  reading  of  imaginative 
literature  is  less  the  ideas  of  the  writer  and 
the  pictures  he  draws  than  the  ideas  and 
the  pictures  which  he  compels  us  to  create 
for  ourselves.  To  prove  that  the  writer  is  but 
little  more  important  than  the  reader  in  this 
act  of  creation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  a 
friend  who  has  read  your  favorite  novel  to  de- 
scribe your  favorite  character  in  it  and  then 
observe  what  a  different  description  of  that 
character  he  will  give  from  the  one  you  would 
have  given.  Friendships  of  a  life-time  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  controversy  over  Ham- 
let's sanity. 

This  stimulating  quality  of  literature  is 
implied  in  the  adage  that  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  Play  itself  rejuvenates, 
not  because  it  is  a  change  of  activity,  but  be- 
cause it  demands  a  fresh  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  man  who  defines  golf  as  "chasing 
a  little  white  ball  five  miles"  gets  no  re-creation 
out  of  golf,  because  he  does  not  see  the  game 
with  imagination.  In  the  true  enthusiast,  the 
very  thought  of  his  clubs  and  his  course  sets  his 
imagination  tingling,  devising  new  experiments 
of  stance  and  swing  to  perfect  the  shots  he  has 
found  difficult.  Fine  books  fire  fine  business 
minds  with  the  same  creative  activity.  A  real 
adventure  lies  in  the  search  for  another  author 
whose  manner  charms  and  whose  matter  stings 
the  imagination  to  enjoyable  exercise. 

A  Magazine  of  International  Affairs 

R.  HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON,  until 
recently  a  vice-president  of  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company,  has  under- 
taken on  his  own  account  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  magazine  devoted   exclusively 
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to  international  affairs.     Our    World,   as   the  that  reason,  too,  we  feel  no  impulse  to  assert 

magazine   is   called,   has  for  its   purpose   the  our  undoubted  power  to  pass  Great  Britain  in 

education  of  the  American  public  in  a  know-  naval  armament.     In  the  days  of  her  domi- 

ledge  of  other  lands  and   the  promotion   of  nance,  that  dominion  has  been  benign.     She 

goodwill    and   peace    amxOng   the   nations   by  has  shared  freel>^  what  she  firmly  possessed, 

making  them  better  acquainted  with  one  an-  In  the  future  days  of  equality,  we  shall  have  a 

oX\iQX.  larger  share  in  the  naval  policy  of  the  world, 

No   more    useful    public    service    could    be  but  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of 

undertaken    at    this    time.     Most    American  preserving    the    safety    of    the    seas    for    the 

magazines  that  deal   with    public   affairs   are  free  use   of   them   by  all  who   travel  them  in 

consciously  striving  to  forward  these  causes,  peace. 

Our  World  is  the  first  to  devote  its  entire  This  partnership  in  a  beneficent  trusteeship 
contents  every  month  to  them.  Mr.  Houston  of  the  oceans  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  pro- 
brings  to  his  enterprise  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  found  effect  upon  many  collateral  fields  of 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  important  people  policy  of  the  two  nations.  Our  commercial 
in  many  countries,  and  an  experience  of  several  rivalry  will  continue,  but  it  will  inevitably  be 
years  in  the  active  leadership  of  the  League  softened  and  become  more  mutually  consider- 
to  Enforce  Peace  and  similar  organizations,  ate.  Rivalry  between  friends  so  pledged  to 
He  carries  with  him  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  fundamental  unity  of  purpose  cannot  be  such 
his  former  associates  in  Doubleday,  Page  &  rivalry  as  exists  between  covert  or  potential 
Company,  with  whom  he  labored  so  effectively  enemies  or  as  exists  between  lip-service  friends, 
for  twenty-one  years  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Fields  of  commercial  opportunity  will  be  eyed 
advertising  and  circulation  of  their  various  by  each  with  some  reference  to  a  common 
magazines.  welfare.  Britain  will  be  less  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge our  markets  in  quarters  which  are  in  our 

So  Passes  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas  natural  channels  of  trade,  and  we,  on  the  other 

hand,  will  be  less  disposed  to  challenge  British 

IN  HIS  new  book,  "The  Great  Adventure  experience  and  established  skill  in  the  mari- 

in  Washington:  the  Story  of  the  Confer-  time  carr\'ing  trade  which  is  the  foundation  of 

ence,"    the   author,    Mr.    Mark   Sullivan,  their  economic  life, 
concludes  that  the  chief  historical  importance 

of  that  momentous  meeting  resides  in  the  fact  Porto  Rico 
that   Great    Britain   yielded  the   actual   "do- 
minion of  the  seas,"  and  the  United  States  T  N    THE    January   number,  the    World's 
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yielded  their  potential  dominion — without  war.  I     Work  published  an  article  by  ex-Governor 

Never  before  in  history  has  naval  dominance  i    Regis  Post  of  Porto  Rico,  which  discussed 

passed  from  a  nation  without  an  armed  struggle  the  advisability  of  giving  the  Porto  Ricans  self- 

to  retain  it.     And  never  before  has  a  nation  government  in  their  internal  affairs,  reserving 

foregone  an  opportunity  to  seize  it,  when  it  to  the  United  States  the  control  of  their  foreign 

had  the  physical  force  to  do  so.  affairs  and  defense. 

Britain  is  no  longer  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  About  the  same  time  Representative  Camp- 

The  United  States  will  now  never  be.  bell   of    Kansas,    who   is   on   the   Committee, 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  so  great  introduced  a  bill  along  the  same  lines  as  Mr. 

an  act  of  mutual  renunciation  is  that  it  was  an  Post  advocated. 

act  of  mutual  trust.     Great  Britain,  to  whom  Among   those   informed   and   interested   in 

the  seas  are  the  very  avenues  of  life,  has  de-  Porto   Rican  affairs  there    has  been   recently 

fended  preeminence    upon    them   successively  much   discussion   of    changes    needed    in    the 

against  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  France,  and  governmental  machinery  of  the  Island,  based 

Germany.     She  feared  each  of  these  nations  upon  the  hypothesis  (i)  that  the  Porto  Ricans 

at  their  meridian,  because  each  was  an  ag-  have  earned  the  right  to  a  greater  degree  of 

gressive    Power,    disposed    to    use    its    might  self-government  than  they  were  accorded  by  the 

against    all    other    Powers,    and    specifically  original  act  setting  up  American  control  after 

against  Great  Britain.     She  knows  we  have  no  the  war  with  Spain  (2)  that  it  was  not  advisable 

such  intentions,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  share  either  for  the  Porto  Ricans  or  for  the  United 

the  suzerainty  of  the  seas  with  us.     For  just  States  to  have  them  vote  in  our  national  elec- 
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tions  and  therefore  (3),  that  some  form  of  au- 
tonomy or  free  state  should  be  provided  for 
them,  with  various  powers  such  as  defense  and 
international  relations  reserved  for  the  United 
States. 

However,  this  discussion  has  been  unfortu- 
nately somewhat  beclouded  by  the  personality 
of  the  new  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

Shortly  after  the  article  by  Mr.  Post  ap- 
peared, the  World's  Work  received  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
February  22,  1922, 
Editor,  World's  Work, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  read  an  article  in  World's  Work  by  ex-Gover- 
nor Post  recently,  in  which  you  covered  the  situation 
quite  fully  in  Porto  Rico,  but  failed  to  say  anything 
pertaining  to  our  present  Governor.  You  perhaps 
know  that  Governor  Reily  has  been  attacked  most 
viciously  by  the  Independence  element  here  and  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star  in  Kansas  City.  Governor 
Reily  was  President  Harding's  Western  manager, 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  the  sponsor  of  General 
Wood  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  After  the 
fight  was  opened  here  on  the  Governor  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mack  Jones  went  to  Kansas  City  and  se- 
cured certain  affidavits  against  the  Governor.  I  am 
inclosing  you  a  copy  of  one  affidavit  with  a  reply  by 
same  party,  showing  how  these  affidavits  were 
secured.  They  were  all  secured  in  this  same  manner 
and  answered  accordingly.  These  papers  were  all 
seen  by  the  President  and  the  Governor  was  im- 
mediately exonerated.  I  am  sending  them  to  you 
for  your  information. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  R.  H.  Todd. 
Republican  National  Committeeman. 

To  this  the  editors  replied: 

March  2,  1922. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter  about  the  affidavits  made  by 
Mr.  Ross  concerning  Governor  Reily.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  you  have  not  given  me 
the  complete  documentation  of  this  case.  I  think 
the  New  York  Times  published  a  third  affidavit  from 
Mr.  Ross  to  the  effect  that  there  were  questionable 
circumstances  about  the  method  by  which  Governor 
Reily  obtained  the  second  affidavit  from  Mr.  Ross. 

But  aside  from  this  question  I  would  like  any 
information  which  the  Committee  would  like  to 
give  me  concerning  Mr.  Reily's  previous  career  and 
the  service,  experience,  and  accomplishments  which 
led  to  his  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  only  fact  which  your  letter  mentioned 
was  that  Mr.  Reily  was  an  early  supporter  of  Presi- 


dent Harding's  candidacy.  This  shows  a  political 
acumen  in  domestic  politics,  but  when  we  appear 
before  the  world  as  the  leading  exponent  of  altru- 
istic, wise,  and  generous  government  of  dependent 
peoples,  there  must  be  particular  reasons  of  fitness 
for  the  appointment  of  any  man  to  such  an  import- 
ant post  as  the  Governorship  of  Porto  Rico. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Arthur  W.  Page. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Todd 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Davila,  the  com- 
missioner from  Porto  Rico,  in  a  speech  before 
Congress,  presented  a  very  grave  indictment 
of  Governor  Reily  and  his  actions  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  asked  for  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion. At  this  writing  Congress  has  not  ordered 
this  investigation,  but  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  should. 

II 

IF  AMERICA  has  one  singularity  of  policy 
upon  which  it  has  prided  itself  more  than 
another,  it  has  been  that  we  are  disinterested 
in  our  administration  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions. The  high-minded  service  of  such 
colonial  governors  as  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
General  Leonard  Wood,  and  William  Howard 
Taft  has  been,  we  have  felt,  truly  representa- 
tive of  our  benignant  and  unselfish  interest  in 
the  wards  of  the  nation.  They  have  expressed 
in  practice  what  we  felt  in  intention,  namely, 
our  sense  of  trusteeship  for  the  welfare  of  less 
fortunate  millions  of  peoples  whose  destinies 
became  linked  with  our  own  through  no  choice 
of  theirs  and  largely  through  chance  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned. 

Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  now  raging  about  the  person 
of  Governor  Mont  Reily,  of  Porto  Rico,  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  appointment  are  such  that  they  inevitably 
place  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Reily's  crit- 
ics in  a  false  position  when  the  Governor's 
official  acts  are  under  review.  The  facts  of 
those  acts  cannot  be  discussed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  impartial  inquiry,  because  Mr.  Reily  was 
Mr.  Harding's  pre-convention  campaign  man- 
ager in  the  West  in  1920,  and  he  is  therefore 
Mr.  Harding's  political  friend.  If  he  were 
only  Mr.  Harding's  personal  friend,  the  situ- 
ation would  be  less  difficult.  Mr.  Harding's 
personal  friend  might  be  the  President's  po- 
litical enemy,  and  no  damage  done.  But  as 
things   stand,  criticism  of   Mr.   Reily  cannot 
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be  extricated  from  the  appearance  of  criticism  which  concluded  this  war,  Chile  was  to  ad- 
of  the  President  in  all  three  of  his  roles,  namely,  minister  these  provinces  for  ten  years,  and  then, 
President,  party  leader,  and  human  being,  in  1893,  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  to  permit 
Government  being  political,  and  politicians  them  to  determine  whether  they  should  re- 
being  human,  such  situations  are  bound  to  main  under  Chilean  rule  or  return  to  Peru, 
arise.  But  would  it  not  be  well  to  arrange  This  plebiscite  was  never  held,  as  Peru  con- 
appointments  so  that  such  situations  do  not  tended  that  only  the  native  population  should 
arise  in  our  colonial  possessions?  The  Col-  vote  in  it,  whereas  Chile  demanded  votes  for 
lector  of  the  Port  of  >slew  York  might  be  in-  the  Chilean  laborers  who  had  migrated  to  the 
volved  in  such  a  crisis  as  now  swirls  about  Mr.  provinces  to  work  the  nitrate  beds.  As  neither 
Reily,  but  the  excitement  would  be  in  our  side  would  recede  from  its  position,  Chile  has 
own  borders,  and  conducted  wholly  by  our-  continued  to  hold  the  provinces,  and  the  re- 
selves,  who  understand  these  things  and  are  lations  of  the  two  countries  have  been  embit- 
really  tolerant  even  in  our  most  violent  con-  tered  by  the  controversy  ever  since, 
troversies  over  them.  But  when  such  a  con-  Indirect  evils  have  flowed  from  this  dispute, 
troversy  is  staged  in  one  of  our  dependencies,  When  Mr.  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was 
among  wards  of  alien  speech  and  different  negotiating  his  innocuous  arbitration  treaties, 
psychology,  they  cannot  but  sow  seeds  of  Chile  declined  to  adhere  to  them  because  she 
dissatisfaction  and  mistrust  that  are  both  was  afraid  they  would  put  this  subject  out  of 
disastrous  to  our  charges  and  costly  to  our  her  control.  And  many  similar  instances  have 
prestige.  The  habit  of  paying  political  debts  occurred  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
with  public  office  is  an  accepted  usage  in  this  The  work  of  bringing  Chile  and  Peru  at  last 
country.  But  it  seems  proper  to  urge  that  to  a  practical  attitude  toward  the  question  is 
it  be  not  extended  to  regions  where  we  occupy  largely  the  achievement  of  Under  Secretary 
a  position  both  delicate  and  charged  with  a  of  State  Henry  Fletcher  who  leaves  Washington 
peculiar  obligation.  We  select  our  own  rulers,  shortly  to  become  American  Minister  at  Brus- 
and  we  can  patiently  endure  an  occasional  sels.  By  tactful  argument  and  persuasion,  he 
misfit  in  their  appointments  of  officers  of  gov-  finally  brought  about  an  agreement  between 
ernment.  But  our  colonials  did  not  choose  the  two  countries  that  they  would  negotiate 
our  sovereignty,  and  they  have  no  voice  in  the  directly  at  Washington,  where  they  would  have 
selection  of  their  governors.  As  our  wards,  access  constantly  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
they  are  entitled  to  men  chosen  to  rule  over  American  Government  in  facilitating  an  under- 
them  who  are  selected  by  only  one  test,  and  standing.  The  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  test  of  fitness.  Political  considera-  that,  if  the  negotiations  fail,  both  countries 
tions,  in  the  partisan  sense,  certainly  have  no  will  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States, 
place  in  these  appointments.  and  abide  by  its  decision. 

There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  consider 

Tacna-Arica  ^^^^  question  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  permanent 

and  amicable  settlement. 

A  LITTLE-HERALDED     international 

conference  of  great  importance,  con-  Schools  and   Roads 
vening  in  Washington  on  April  26th, 

will,  we  may   reasonably   hope,    permanently  A  CCORDING     to     the    National     Auto- 
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settle  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  vexing  dis-  /\  mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
putes  in  Latin  America,  a  dispute  that  has  had  I  V  North  Carolina,  every  day  in  the  school 
an  injurious  effect  upon  Pan-American  affairs  year,  fourteen  thousand  children  are  carried 
generally  for  nearly  forty  years.  to  school  in  motor  vehicles.  Consolidation 
At  this  conference,  plenipotentiaries  of  Chile  of  the  one-room  country  school  houses  into 
and  Peru  will  sit  down  with  full  authority  from  high  grade  central  schools  is  going  forward 
their  governments  to  negotiate  a  complete  rapidly  in  that  state.  It  is  also  going  forward 
settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the  owner-  in  many  other  states  and  is  an  important  de- 
ship  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  In  velopment  in  our  public  educational  system, 
the  Chilean-Peruvian  War  of  1879-83,  Chile  It  would  not  be  possible  without  good  roads 
was  victorious  and  seized  these  southern  pro-  over  which  the  children  can  be  carried  in  prac- 
vinces  from  Peru.     By  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  tically  all  kjnds  of  weather,  or  without  motgr 
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cars  in  which  to  carry  them  quickly  and  com- 
fortably. The  motor  car  is  probably  the  more 
important  of  these  two  instruments  to  better 
education,  and  it  is  being  supplied  in  abun- 
dance, but  it  cannot  operate  effectively  ex- 
cept over  good  roads  and  these  are  coming  more 
slowly. 

Present  plans  will  provide  ultimately  for  a 
net-work  of  improved  highways  connecting 
the  county  seats  of  practically  every  county 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
work  now  going  forward  with  Federal  aid  in 
the  various  states,  the  states  being  required 
to  pay  half  the  cost  and  to  enforce  an  adequate 
daily  inspection  of  the  improved  highways  and 
to  maintain  them.  The  completed  system 
will  be  from  180,000  to  200,000  miles  in  extent. 
About  70,000  is  now  done.  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
McDonald,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  says  if  $50,000,000  a  year  is 
spent  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  this  system 
can  be  completed  in  twenty  years;  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  w^ait  for  twenty  years,  $75,000,000  a 
year  from  Federal  funds  will  complete  the  job 
in  fifteen  years,  and  $100,000,000  a  year  will 
do  it  in  ten.  The  states  are  eager  to  obtain 
this  Federal  aid  and  so  far  have  paid  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  work  done. 

Last  year  there  was  expended  for  all  road 
purposes  in  this  country  about  $600,000,000. 
That  included  Federal  funds,  state  funds,  and 
local  expenditures  outside  of  municipalities. 
As  Mr.  MacDonald  has  pointed  out,  after 
deducting  the  license  fees  paid  on  motor  vehi- 
cles this  is  an  expenditure  of  but  one  and  one- 
tenth  cents  per  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  Our  highway  improve- 
ment bill  is  therefore  not  a  heavy  tax  in  rela- 
tion to  the  benefits  we  all  derive  from  improved 
roads. 

The  Day  of  the  Demagogue 

AFTER  every  war  come  the  demagogues, 
and  the  present  is  no  exception.  Wars 
upset  the  orderly  pattern  of  life,  and 
then  follow  confusion  of  thought  and  discontent 
of  feeling.  These  elements  make  fertile  soil 
for  the  reckless  seeker  after  popularity.  He 
capitalizes  the  discontent  by  becoming  a  leader 
of  the  critics,  and  he  capitalizes  the  confusion 
of  thought  by  advocating  any  plausible  nos- 
trum of  political  relief  that  comes  to  hand. 
By  such  processes  rise  to  factitious  prominence 
such  personages  as  the  Jim  Reeds,  the  Hiram 


Johnsons,  the  Tom  Watsons,  the  Tom  Hethns 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  do  the  m.ost  talking 
and  the  least  work  in  Congress,  and  who 
give  the  undeserved  odium  that  is  indiscrim- 
inately applied  to  the  honorable  profession 
of  politics. 

It  is  a  delight,  therefore,  when  one  of  those 
quieter  men,  of  true  constructive  ability  and 
laborious  industry,  leaves  his  tasks  for  a  few 
moments  and  becomes  vocal  long  enough  to 
show  what. a  real  mind  in  action  looks  like,  and 
to  demolish  his  petty  adversaries  in  one  sweep- 
ing statement  of  his  case.  Such  an  exhibition 
was  the  speech  by  Senator  Carter  Glass  in 
January,  now  available  in  printed  form  as  the 
''Truth  About  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 
Senator  Glass  had  sat  by  for  months  while 
certain  members  of  Congress  and  certain 
sections  of  the  press  filled  the  public  mind 
with  wild  tales  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  charging  especially  that  the  Board  had 
restricted  banking  credits  during  the  period 
of  falling  prices,  to  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
regions;  that  the  Board  had  discriminated 
against  farmers  in  favor  of  manufacturers  and 
business  men;  and  even  that  members  of  the 
Board  had  lent  themselves  public  monies  to 
use  in  speculation. 

Senator  Glass  finally  lost  patience  and  rose 
in  the  Senate  to  answer  these  critics.  His 
speech,  which  consumed  parts  of  two  days, 
was  a  crystal  clear  presentment  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  facts,  as  convincing  as 
the  available  evidence  that  the  earth  is  round 
and  not  flat.  It  is  a  delight  to  read  it,  and  it 
conveys  a  wealth  of  accurate  information 
about  the  purpose  and  practical  operation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  it  is  worth 
everyone's  while  to  know. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech,  however,  is  a 
gem  of  illuminating  sarcasm.  It  not  only 
demolishes  a  group  of  reckless  critics,  but  it 
describes  the  type  in  a  way  by  which  its  speci- 
mens can  be  identified.     Senator  Glass  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  know  perfectly  well  that,  com- 
pared with  the  great  men  from  my  own  state  who 
have  adorned  high  positions  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  I  do  not  rank  as  much  of  a  figure  in  public 
life;  but  I  fervently  thank  Heaven  that  no  man 
may  truthfully  say  1  ever  misrepresented  things  to 
my  constituents  or  practised  the  arts  of  a  deceiver. 
I  have  tried  to  render  service  in  the  twenty  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  If  I  have  failed,  it  is  my 
fault;  and  never  shall  I  undertake  to  excuse  my 
delinquency  by  telling  the  people  of  Virginia  things 
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that  are  not  true  about  measures  upon  which  I  have  throw  its  weight  toward  the  conservative  side, 

been  called  to  pass.     I  try  to  inform  myself  and  to  help  them  balance? 

to  act  with  intelligence  and  composure.     I  am  not  These  questions  are  worth  the  pondering  of 

afraid  of  consequences,  because  I  would  rather  retam  ^^e   independent   voter,    too.     He   has   a   like 

my  self-respect  than  to  occupy  a  seat  in  this  or  any  responsibility. 

other  body  for  the  balance  of  the  limited  time  I  have 

In  connection  I  may  recall  that  in  the  comedy  b>-  Big   Enough   Men  for   Big   Business 

Eupolis,  called  "The  Demi,"  all  the  demagogues  in  ^^    _  .  ^„_  ^    ^   ,  .                .                       .  ,, 

hell,  one  by  one,  are  made  to  come  up  and  pass  in  F^  hADERS  of  this  magazine  are  especially 

review.    At  last,  when  Pericles  is  named,  a  character  p^     invited    to   read    Mr.    Philip    Cabot's 

in  the  play  exclaims:  JL  V  brief    article,    "Why    Big    Businesses 

'And  here,  by  way    of   summar>-,    now   we've  Often  Fail,"  on  page  33  of  this  issue.      There. 

done,  in  a  few  vivid  words,  they  will  find  a  penetrat- 

"Behold,  in  brief,  the  heads  of  all  in  one!"  ^^g  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  striking  phenom- 

God  knows  I  would  rather  in  the  day  of  judgment  ^^^    -^    present-day   American    business    life. 

take  mv  pace  with  outcasts  than  to  have  anv  honest  q^,-       ,^                  •     ^.u     *<  1      •        j         »'      r 

f       •       .      ^  ^f  ^  .  .-^oi  r.r.A  ;..^rr„o«t  1  his  phettomenott  is  the     slowing  down      of 

person  say  of  me  in  respect  of  a  vital  and  pregnant  ^             .                              ,      ,        ,       r    i 

problem  of  government  what  was  here  said  of  this  g^^at  enterprises  as  soon  as  the  hands  of  the 

Athenian   palterer.    Any   Senator,   who   discovers  geniuses  v/ho  built  them  are  withdrawn  from 

his  own  likeness  in  the  picture,  is  at  liberty  to  ap-  their  management. 

propriate  the  analogy.  Examples  of  this  trait  are  easily  recalled. 

Andrew  Carnegie  created  a  gigantic  steel  in- 
When  Should  a  Radical  Be  Conservative  ?  ^^stry  from  nothing.  He  sold  the  whole  bus- 
iness to  the  Steel  Corporation  twenty-one  years 
THE  independent  political  opinion  repre-  ago.  The  new  management  took  a  going  con- 
sented by  such  journals  as  the  New  Re-  cern,  and  in  the  years  since  (enough  to  bring  a 
public  and  thtNation  is  a  valuablepart  of  man  from  birth  to  voting  age),  it  has  not  added 
the  mechanism  that  makes  government '  'work  "  a  fraction  of  his  achievement  in  the  form  of 
under  the  two-party  system.  If  every  voter  increased  service  to  the  world.  James  J.  Hill 
were  either  a  confirmed  Republican  or  a  con-  spanned  half  a  continent  with  railroads,  and 
firmed  Democrat,  we  should  permanently  peopled  a  wilderness.  He  died  six  years  ago, 
have  the  Republican  Party  in  control  of  na-  and  the  then  unfinished  portions  of  his  dream 
tional    affairs,    unchastened    by    the   fear   of  are  still  unfinished. 

Democratic   defeat.     The   independent    voter  Various   explanations   of   this   phenomenon 

supplies  the  mobile  weight  which  tips  the  poli-  have  been  offered,  and  all  of  them  partially 

tical  scales  one  way  or  the  other.     And  part  of  true.     Hill    himself    complained    bitterly    of 

his  education  comes  from  such  journals  as  those  Government  regulation  which,  by  depressing 

named  above.  his  earnings,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 

For  this  reason,  a  special  responsibility  rests  finance  the  additions  to  his  system  that  were 

upon  them.     Their  purpose  is  professedly  the  necessary  not  merely  to  its  growth  but  to  its 

welfare  of  the  country.     How  best  achieve  that  adequate  functioning  as  an  operating  mechan- 

purpose?     In  times  of  political  stagnation  and  ism.     Henry  Ford  frequently  warns  his  fellow 

reaction,  the  obvious  course  of  these  journals  builders  that  control  by  bankers  paralyzes  the 

is  to  espouse  the  radical  cause,  hoping  thereby  hand    that    seeks    to    build.     Mr.    Cabot,    a 

to  tip  the  political  scales  and  get  a  result  that  banker,  looking  constantly  for  men  to  manage 

is  at  least  an  advance  toward  liberalism  in  great  enterprises  w^hich  he  has  financed,  finds 

government.     But  what  about  their  course  in  a  difficulty  which  suggests  what  both  Hill  and 

a   time  when    radicalism   is   commoner   than  Ford  really  mean.     Mr.  Cabot  finds  that  there 

conservatism — commoner    even    than    liberal-  is  a  vast  difference  between  an   "operating 

ism?     Should  such  a  journal  continue  to  feed  man"  and  a  ''manager."     He  finds  that  he 

the  fires  of  radicalism,  with  the  danger  that  it  can  get  plenty  of  sound  operating  men  (chiefly 

may  help  change  radicalism  into  a  conflagra-  engineers)  to  run  big  businesses,  but  that  they 

tion  of  anarchy?    Or  should  it  consider  its  seldom  run  them  at  a  profit.     He  finds,  in 

duty  to  lie  in  its  function  of  supplying  the  other  words,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  "run" 

balance-weight  to  the  scales,  and,   now  that  a  business:  it  has  got  to  grow,  or  it  will  not 

the  scales  are  tipped  heavily  tow^ard  radicalism,  pay.     And  operating  men   are  not   builders: 
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they  lack  imagination,  and  the  fire  of  enthusi-  be  equal  to  curing.  But  the  American  ten- 
asm  that  is  necessary  to  make  dreams  come  dency  has  been  to  cure  them  by  statutes  which 
true.  regulate  the  details  of  operation  (as  the  Inter- 

What  Hill's  and  iMr.  Ford's  and  Mr.  Cabot's  state  Commerce  Commission)  and  the  size  of 

various  explanations  all  come  to  is  this:    The  profits  (as  the  excess  profits  tax).     This  method 

best  man  to  run  a  business  is  the  man  who  is  wrong,  because  it  kills  the  free  operation  of 

knows  how  to  build  it.    And  that  type  of  man  the  building  instinct  in  men  of  exceptional 

is  impatient  of  restraint,  because  his  peculiar  powers.     It  would   be  intelligent .  to  send   a 

combination  of  qualities  of  mind  and  character  railroad  president  to  prison  for  a  disastrous 

is  not  transmissible,  and  hence  the  only  way  train  wreck  on  his  road,  for  that  would  compel 

he  can  get  his  results  is  to  do  his  work  in  his  him  to  take  whatever  measures  he  needed  to 

own  way.  prevent  wrecks;  but  it  is  stupid  to  prescribe 

There  is  evidence  that  sometimes  this  type  how  many  men  he  shall  employ  on  every  train, 

of  man  succeeds  to  the  management  of  a  great  for  that  number  should  vary  according  to  the 

enterprise  which  was  originally  built  by  another  variations  in  traffic  and  the  progress  of  inven- 

man  of  the  same  type;  but  he  makes  a  success  tion. 

of  it  only  when  he  comes  into  as  undisputed  Mr.  Cabot's  article  opens  a  new  vista  of 

control  of  it  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  original  thought  upon  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 

builder.     The  career  of  E.  H.  Harriman  was  lems  of  modern  business,  and  for  its  stimulating 

an  example  of  this  fact.    The  Union  Pacific  suggestiveness  it  deserves  a  careful  reading. 
Railroad  was  built  by  a  group  of  men  of  the 

genius  type,  and  it  was  a  success  so  long  as  one  j^e  Labor  Problem  is  the  Employer's  Job 
of  them  (Collis  P.  Huntington)  remained  in 

control  of  its  management.    After  his  death,  X    \    THEN  John  Dryden  said, in  1678, that 
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the  road  went  through  the  financial  doldrums  \/\/   "rn^ri  are  but  children  of  a  larger 

to  bankruptcy,  when  Harriman  acquired  con-  V    V     growth,"  he  probably  meant  only 

trol.    Once  firmly   in   the   saddle,    the  Wall  that  they  retained  many  of  their  childish  vani- 

Street  gambler  turned  railroad  manager  and  ties  after  they  had  grown  to  man's  estate.    If  so, 

began  a  dazzling  series  of  radical  improvements  he  reasoned  even  better  than  he  knew,  for  the 

in  his  system  that  were  not  only  profitable  to  psychological  tests  of  the  soldiers  drafted  into 

his  company  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  West,  the    American    Army    demonstrated    that    a 

Mr.  Cabot  sees  all  this  clearlv,  and  he  feels  large  majority  of  men  never  grow  up  mentally, 
that  part  of  the  hope  of  big  businesses  lies  in  Their  bodies  grow.  They  acquire  a  certain 
some  plan  of  paying  the  banker  enough  money  increased  experience  and  some  additional 
for  his  service  in  finding  men  of  the  true  man-  knowledge;  but  their  mental  reach,  their 
ager  type  to  make  it  worth  his  while  really  to  powers  of  reason,  do  not  expand.  Only  a 
look  for  them.  That  feeling  is  sound,  but  it  is  minority  have  high  mental  powers  to  develop, 
only  part  of  the  remedy.  When  these  men  And  only  a  part  of  this  minority  have  a  full 
are  found,  they  must  be  released  from  banker  opportunity  to  develop  the  powers  they  have, 
control,  so  that  they  may  freely  use  their  ec-  These  observations  offer  a  rational  explana- 
centric  mental  processes  to  get  results.  And  tion  of  the  familiar  fact  that  the  world  is 
they  must  be  released  from  all  but  the  minimum  divided  into  the  leaders  and  the  led.  The 
of  governmental  control,  for  the  same  reason,  leaders  are  that  fraction  of  the  minority  who 
Government  control  of  too  rigid  a  type  has  have  exceptional  mental  powers  and  an  op- 
driven  these  men  from  the  railroad  business,  to  portunity  to  develop  them.  To  state  the 
the  profound  injury  of  all  other  businesses  proposition  another  way:  The  world  is  made 
— agricultural  and  industrial  and  commer-  up  of  a  great  number  of  children  who  are  led 
cial.  by  a  small  number  of  men. 

America's  stride,  almost  in  one  generation,  Carrying  this  conception  over  into  the  world 

to  the  forefront  of  the  world  in  railroading  and  of  business  suggests  a  new  conception  of  the 

industry  was  achieved  under  a  system  of  al-  relation  between  employers  and  labor.     There 

most   unrestrained   individualism.     The   evils  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  stupid  employers, 

that  sprung  up  along  with  that  amazing  pro-  and  there  are  a  great  many  intelligent  work- 

gress  were  largely  moral  evils,  which  public  men.     But  viewing  the  two  classes  broadly,  it 

opinion,  backed  by  criminal  statutes,  ought  to  seems  a   rational  generalization  to  say  that 
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employers  represent  the  mental  capacity  of 
adult  men  and  that  workmen  average  the 
mental  capacity  of  full-grown  children. 
Whether  workingmen  generally  will  agree  to 
this  generalization  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  represents  the  real  opinion  which  the 
average  emplo}er  holds  of  himself.  He  feels 
that  he  is  an  employer  because  he  has  exercised 
superior  capacities. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  employer's  case 
who  feels  that  he  has  to  'Tight"  labor?  What 
becomes  of  the  case  of  the  capitalistic  class 
which  admits  labor  as  an  adversary?  Both 
logicalh'  fall  into  the  category  of  a  father  who 
would  admit  that  he  had  a  "class  war"  on  with 
his  sons,  or  of  a  schoolmaster  who  had  to 
*Tight"  his  pupils.  We  would  deride  either  if 
he  should  offer  such  an  excuse.  We  would  say 
to  him  that  his  superior  brains,  superior  force, 
and  greater  experience  placed  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  fmding  a  way  to  get  along 
with  the  boys:  we  would  certainly  not  say  that 
the  boys  ought  to  learn  how  to  get  on  with  him. 

In  other  words,  the  labor  problem  is  the 
employers'  job.  They  claim  the  rights  of 
leadership  and  the  rewards  of  leadership. 
They  claim  these  rights  and  rewards  in  virtue 
of  superior  brains.  By  the  same  token  they 
assume  its  responsibilities,  if  there  is  a 
''problem"  in  the  relations  of  employers  and 
labor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  brainier  group  to 
solve  it.  The  grown  men  of  industry  cannot 
demand  that  the  children  of  industry  shall 
work  out  the  most  difficult  of  all  its  complexi- 
ties, namely,  the  human  element.  The  grown 
men  of  industr>' cannot  plead  that  they  have  got 
to  fight  the  children  of  industry. 

The  grown  men's  job  is  to  make  the  indus- 
trial home  (the  factory)  or  the  industrial 
school-room,  as  you  please,  as  intelligentl\- 
interesting  and  livable  a  place  as  the  ordinar\- 
home  or  school-room.  It  has  got  to  be  done 
by  the  same  measures  as  those  adopted  b\- 
successful  fathers  and  wise  school-masters. 
The  father  who  wants  to  have  full  influence 
with  his  sons  doesn't  try  to  get  it  by  having 
his  dealings  with  them  through  a  third  person; 
and  the  school-master  is  not  the  most  success- 
ful who  leaves  his  classes  in  charge  of  a  moni- 
tor. The  most  successful  employers  are  those 
who  maintain  the  closest  relations  with  their 
men;  and  some  of  the  very  largest  employers 
manage  to  do  it,  and  find  it  a  very  profitable 
expenditure  of  their  time. 

The  analogy  of  father  and   school-master 


with  the  employer  of  labor  can  be  worked  out 
in  many  ways,  and  it  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  the  employers  who  have  the  least  trouble 
with  labor  are  those  that  unconsciously  have 
operated  as  if  that  analogy  were  in  their  minds. 
They  inspire  by  example  rather  than  by  pre- 
cept, they  control  by  understanding  rather 
than  by  rule,  they  deal  frankly  and  justly, 
explaining  their  perplexities,  admitting  their 
mistakes,  and  sharing  their  good  fortune.  Mr. 
Samuel  Crowther,  in  this  magazine,  answering 
the  question,  "Why  Fight  Labor?",  cites  con- 
spicuous examples  of  great  American  em- 
ployers who  follow  this  system  with  success. 
All  these  men  have  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  adult  mentality.  They  have  realized  that 
they  ought  not  to  fight  children,  and  they 
have  used  the  brains  with  which  Nature  en- 
dowed them  to  prevent  a  fight,  from  starting. 
That  is  the  proper  attitude  for  grown  men  to 
take,  and  when  employers  generally  get  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  "baby  act"  for  men  to  fight 
children  they  will  stop  complaining  of  "labor 
troubles"  and  will  use  their  brains  to  prevent 
them. 

The  Stock  Market  Barometer 

WHEN  there  is  a  sustained  movement 
in  the  price  of  active  listed  stocks 
on  the  New  \'ork  Stock  Exchange, 
it  is  a  good  indication  of  what  the  trend 
of  business  will  be  some  months  ahead.  Manip- 
ulation of  the  market  by  wealthy  speculators 
may  move  stocks  up  or  down  over  a  limited 
period,  but  with  widely  distributed  issues, 
like  United  States  Steel,  no  such  operations 
could  long  influence  prices  in  one  direction  if 
the  best  business  judgment  of  the  country 
believed  that  direction  to  be  contrary  to  the 
business  outlook.  The  composite  price  of 
all  active  stocks  represents  the  best  business 
vision  of  the  country  plus  the  vision  of  shrewd 
speculators  who  make  their  living  by  being 
able  to  foresee  what  business  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  six  months  hence. 

This  composite  price,  as  represented  by  the 
various  averages  that  are  compiled,  has  been 
moving  steadily  upward  since  last  fall,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  see  why  it  started  on  this 
upward  swing.  Farm  products  have  seen 
a  substantial  increase  in  value  from  their  too 
low  levels;  the  farmer,  including  the  cotton 
planter,  if  the  boll-weevil  does  not  get  his  crop, 
can  see  better  times  ahead.    The  steel   in- 
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dustry  is  operating  at  something  Hke  70  per  for  all  parts  in  which  individuahty  of  design  or 
cent,  of  capacity  where  it  was  down  to  nearly  specification  would  only  increase  the  expense 
15  per  cent,  last  July,  and  at  about  33  per  cent,  and  add  in  no  way  to  the  value  of  the  product, 
around  the  close  of  the  year.  In  our  new  There  are  300  of  these  standards,  starting  with 
giant  industry — motor  cars — there  has  been  the  pitch  of  screw  threads  and  size  of  bolts 
considerable  improvement  lately.  General  Mo-  and  extending  to  the  composition  of  alloy  steels, 
tors,  the  largest  unit  with  a  production  of  A  reduction  from  more  than  200  in  the  latter  to 
various-priced  cars,  now  turning  out  more  than  less  than  50  has  been  effected  by  the  adoption 
twice  as  many  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  The  rail-  of  these  standards  and  this  reduces  the  cost 
roads  are  using  more  freight  cars  and  their  of  these  special  steels  for  automobile  and 
net  earnings  are  better  than  last  year,  having  kindred  uses  by  a  large  percentage, 
reached  the  6  per  cent,  on  valuation  which  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Engineers 
Congress  said  they  were  entitled  to.  And  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
building   is   active   despite   high   labor  costs,  cieties,  appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover  to  study 

Business,  therefore,  can  clearly  be  said  to  the  causes  of  waste  in  industry,  found  that 
be  looking  up.  In  some  lines  there  may  still  "defective  control  of  design  results  in  the  major 
be  agreement  with  the  jest  that  it  is  ''on  its  waste,  since  it  prevents  standardization  of 
back  and  looking  up,"  but  prices  generally  product."  Its  investigation  covered  the  men's 
have  shown  stability  and  buoyancy  around  pre-  clothing  manufacturing  industry,  the  building 
sent  levels,  so  business  men  can  plan  for  the  industry,  printing,  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
future.  There  are  still  more  weak  and  rotten  facturing,  the  metal  trades,  and  textile  manu- 
spots  that  may  be  cleaned  up  by  the  easy  road  facturing.  The  summary  of  this  report  in- 
through  bankruptcy,  but  we  will  be  better  off  eluded  these  items,  indicating  the  saving  that 
for  the  eradication  of  these,  especially  those  might  be  effected  by  standardization  in  some 
of   the   latter  variety    in    the  financial  field,  of  these  industries: 

The  foundations  seem  to  be  well  laid  for  a  In  the  building  trades  the  standardization 
gradual  return  of  prosperity.  There  is,  for-  of  the  thickness  of  certain  walls  might  mean  a 
tunately,  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  boom  saving  of  $600  in  the  cost  of  the  average 
in  business,  which  prevents  some  people  from  house.  Standardized  mill  work  such  as  win- 
visualizing  a  better  future.  If  the  stock  mar-  dow  frames,  doors,  and  other  similar  items 
ket  barometer  is  of  any  value,  however,  such  would  reduce  the  cost. 

a  future  is  ahead.     The  remarkable  advance  In  the  printing  trades  it  found  a  wide  varia- 

in  bonds  that  has  also  taken  place  is  an  indica-  tion  in  flat  bed  cylinder  presses;  more  than  600 

tion  that  interest  rates  will  continue  low,  an  types  of  folding  machines,  and  approximately 

excellent  foundation  stone  for  business  activity.  6,000  brands  of  paper,  50  per  cent,  of  which 

are  more  or  less  inactive,  and  result  in  tying  up 

Saving  by  Standardization  n^o"ey  in  unnecessary  stock. 

As  an  example  of  disregard  of  standard  size, 

A   SAVING  of  ¥750,000,000   a   year  in  it  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

m.anufacturing  costs  in  the  automotive  check  will  not  cut  without  waste  from  many  of 

industry  due  to  "standardization"   is  the  regular  paper  sizes,  and  that  among  current 

announced  by  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  magazines  there  are  18  variations  in  width  and 

Automotive    Engineers,    based    on    estimates  76  in  length  of  page  or  column.     Among  trade 

made  by  146  engineers  and  executives  of  leading  paper  publications  there  are  33  variations  in 

companies  in  the  field.     In  their  opinion  this  width  and  64  in  length;  among  newspapers 

saving  amounts  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  retail  16  in  width  and  55  in  length.     Such  variations 

value  of  automotive  products,  and  this  value  is  cost  the  public  not  less  than  $100,000,000  each 

estimated  at  five  billion  dollars.  year,  this  committee  says.     A  trim  of  one-quar- 

Autoraobile  manufacturers  have  been  leaders  ter  inch  on  a  6  by  9  page  is  equal  to  7  per  cent, 

in  "standardization."     To-day  when  an  auto-  of  the  total  cost  of  the  paper, 

motive  engineer  designs  a  new  car,  or  any  part  In  the  building  trades  the  waste  of  time  and 

of  a  car,  he  makes  constant  use  of  his  S.A.E.  money  through  duplication  of  estimates  and 

hand-book,  a  loose-leaf  volume  of  about  200  of  designs  runs  up  to  millions  every  year.     An- 

pages,  which  gives  him  the  latest  information  other  source  of  waste  comes  from  defective 

as  to  what  are  the  present  accepted  standards  drawings,  specifications,  and  tolerances,  which 
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would   be  eliminated  if  there  was  adequate  These  sores  are  many  and  of  various  kinds — 

control  of  design  resulting  in  standardization  the  investment  article  in  the  World's  Work 

of   product   where  possible.     In  most  indus-  this  month  tells  of  one  that  has  gained  great 

tries  some  saving  by  standardization  could  be  headway  in  the  country  since  the  war.     The 

effected.  problem  of  curing  them  is  one  to  which  the 

financial  specialists  can  direct  their  attention 

Recognizing  the  Need   for    Investment  ^^ith  profit  to  themselves.     This  IVall  Street 

Education  Journal  article  said:  "What  is  most  needed  in 

this  country  to-day  is  sound  economic  education 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  on  the  front  page  of  in  all  our  public  schools.     Teachers  and  preach- 

Tke  Wall  Street  Journal,  there  appeared  ers,  as  well  as  pupils  and  graduates,  know  very 

an  interesting  article  calling  attention  little  of  the  functions  of  money  or  of  capital; 

to  the  fact  that  ''Over  the  United  States  is  an  or  what  credit  and  investment  should  really 

irrepressible  ambition  for  speculation.     ...  mean  to  even  the  humblest  holder  of  surplus 

From  war's  advance  in  wages  in  this  country  funds.     Prosperity    and    the    future    of    this 

have  come  millions  of  would-be   speculators  country  depend  upon  the  savings  of  the  many, 

willing  to  'take  a  chance.'     They  have  no  un-  and  there  will  be  a  better  social  and  political 

derstanding  of  the  meaning  of  money  and  in-  structure  when  we  get  back  to  old-fashioned 

vestment.     They   know  nothing  of  the  laws  principles  of  saving,  honest  values,  and  home 

of  speculation  or  of  gambling.     They  are  the  building." 

victims  of  alluring  propaganda  promising  Such  education  must  be  encouraged  and 
easy  money."  supported  by  the  legitimate  financial  houses, 
This  article  ably  exposes  the  operations  of  and  in  conjunction  with  it  and  to  bring  more 
certain  so-called  housing  concerns  that  have  immediate  results  they  should  now  act  as  a 
sprung  up  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  offering  vigilance  committee  to  keep  crooks  out  of  the 
large  returns  to  those  who  put  money  into  financial  field,  and  they  should  also  offer  their 
them  and  promising  4  per  cent,  money  for  the  services  and  securities  so  as  to  fill  the  needs  of 
purchase  of  homes.  But  the  importance  of  new  investors  throughout  the  country.  It 
this  article  is  not  in  the  warning  that  it  carries  is  to  these  needs  that  the  illegitimate  houses  are 
to  investors.  The  fVall  Street  Journal's  so  successfully  catering.  If  there  had  been 
readers,  probabl\',  are  in  less  need  of  such  warn-  more  good  houses  selling  securities  on  the  in- 
ing  than  any  other  class.  Its  real  value  is  in  stalment  plan,  for  instance,  not  as  much  money 
the  information  it  supplies  to  the  financial  would  have  been  lost  by  people  who  thought 
community  regarding  operations  that  are  they  were  investing  in  this  way  through  bucket 
going  on  in  the  country  to  part  people  from  shops.  And  if  good  securities  could  be  taken 
money  that  should  be  going  into  legitimate  to  the  small  investor,  he  would  not  be  buying 
investment  channels.  as  much  of  the  expensive  issues  of  the  "one- 
It  has  taken  the  failure  of  many  bucket  call"  chain-office  brokerage  houses  referred  to 
shops  in  the  heart  of  the  Wall  Street  financial  in  this  month's  investment  article.  In  this 
district  to  call  this  situation  forcibly  to  the  way  could  investment  education  be  spread 
attention  of  reliable  banking  and  brokerage  rapidly  among  people  who  have  money  to 
houses.  It  is  encouraging  to  have  the  leading  invest.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  find 
financial  newspaper  now  informing  its  clientele  The  Wall  Street  Journal  impressing  the  need 
of  other  financial  sores  that  need  treatment,  of  such  education. 


SELLING  STOCKS  TO  SUCKERS 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  SUCKERS 


livery  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints  an  article  on  investments  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom.  This  month's  article  is  by  a  man  who  spent  two  years  as  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  ''single-call"  chain-office  brokerage  organisations  that  now  cover  the  country 


IN  MARCH,  1919,  I  was  looking  for  a  job. 
My  eyes  lighted  on  an  ad  in  a  copy  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle:  "This  may  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  your  life."  The  ad  went  on 
to  say  that  if  the  reader  was  willing  to 
work  and  learn,  he  could  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time  carve  out  for  himself  a  position  as 
manager  of  a  house  that  was  expanding  and 
needed  men  who  wanted  to  get  somewhere  in 
the  world. 

I  went  to  see  a  genial,  corpulent  individual 
about  this  "opportunity."  He  invited  me  to 
sit  down  at  his  desk  and  immediately  started 
in  to  sell  me  a  job.  Within  five  minutes  1 
knew  it  was  a  stock-selling  proposition,  but  he 
had  talked  to  me  of  an  organization  that  was 
taking  a  much-needed  service  to  the  working 
man  and  a  lot  of  other  high-sounding  things, 
and  for  those  first  five  minutes  of  the  interview 
I  was  side-tracked  so  to  speak.  As  he  con- 
tinued the  thought  came  into  my  mind, 
"  How  can  a  good  fellow  like  this  possibly  be  a 
faker?" 

I  walked  out  of  his  office  unconvinced;  he 
had  not  sold  me  a  job,  but  he  had  succeeded  in 
selling  himself  to  me.  He  gave  me  some  liter- 
ature to  take  along  with  me  and  made  me 
promise  to  read  it.  This  1  did  on  the  trolley 
car  going  home.  I  found  it  to  be  a  glowing 
picture  of  what  the  future  held  for  me  if  I 
would  put  my  time  and  ability  to  work  for  his 
house.  It  was  well  put  together  and  no  man 
reading  it  could  find  any  fault  with  the  argu- 
ments presented.  It  decided  for  me  what  I 
would  do.  The  next  morning  at  8  o'clock  I 
was  on  the  job  ready  and  eager  to  learn  what 
the  future  held  for  a  fellow  "who  would  follow 
the  system  and  WORK." 

I  did  so  for  two  years.  Then  I  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  sucker — a  bigger  sucker 
than  the  people  I  was  selling  stocks  to.  I  re- 
ceived my  commissions  all  right  on  every  bit 
of  business  I  brought  in,  and  1  hired  and  trained 
men  for  my  genial  friend.     Each  morning  there 


was  a  meeting  (they  are  still  holding  them)  and 
each  morning  there  was  talk  about  high  ideals 
and  pep  and  helping  our  fellow  men  and  a  lot 
of  other  stuff  that  to-day  makes  me  laugh; 
but  it  is  a  grim  jest  for  it  has  cost  my  fellow 
men  many  millions  of  dollars.  This  organi- 
zation grew  from  twenty-five  offices  to  almost 
one  hundred  while  I  was  with  it. 

The  reason  for  the  growth  of  these  houses 
is  not  hard  to  find.  The  Liberty  Loan  drives 
educated  people  to  the  habit  of  investing  and 
demonstrated  that  the  liquid  wealth  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  masses.  This 
gave  many  enterprising  Wallingfords  the 
bright  idea  of  becoming  money  lords  in  short 
order.  Their  plan  was  this:  '*We  will  go  out 
upon  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  the 
whole  land  and  we  will  gather  in  as  we  can, 
small  amounts,  large  amounts,  or  whatever  the 
people  have  to  invest;  we  will  spread  rapidly, 
and  in  short  order  will  have  an  organization 
that  will  cover  every  dollar-producing  locality 
in  the  United  States.  People  are  making  big 
money  and  we  will  give  them  opportunities  to 
invest  in  corporations  which  need  additional 
finances.  We  have  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  create  a  large  business  while  the  going  is 
good.  At  the  same  time  we  will  roll  up  mil- 
lions for  ourselves." 

In  this  stock-selling  game  there  are  now  in- 
volved all  types  of  men,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, honest  and  dishonest,  and  others  who 
are  not  exactly  dishonest  but  do  not  walk  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  and  who  close  their 
eyes  and  try  to  hypnotize  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  honest.  The  first  of  these 
large  stock-selling  organizations  sprang  up  dur- 
ing the  war  and  soon  became  a  veritable  in- 
cubator for  more  such  concerns.  Six  months' 
experience  in  some  of  them  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient financial  experience  by  many  to  start 
out  for  themselves.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
new  game,  but  the  actual  number  of  companies 
in  existence  to-day  and  the  men  employed  in 
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the  sale  of  their  stocks  has  reached  ahnpst  of  selling  such  stocks  is  at  least  20  per  cent, 

unheard-of  figures.     Every  day  in  the  New  And  then  there  may  be  a   10  per  cent,  cash 

York  dailies  can  be  found  numberless  ads  more  underwriting  fee  to  the  broker  and  probably  as 

or  less  cleverly  written  in  which  the  young  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  common  stock 

fellow  wanting  a  position  is  told  he  can  make  issue   as   a   bonus.     With   all   this   expensive 

ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  selling  financing  a  company  may  still  succeed,  but  it 

these    securities.     There    are    about    twenty  takes  just  so  much  longer  to  reach  a  point 

thousand  stock  salesmen  running  around  New  where  it  can  make  profits  that  can  safely  be 

York  trying  to  sell  stock  in  new  enterprises  or  paid  to  the  stockholders  without  endangering 

companies   being  refinanced  with   the  aid   of  the  financial  condition  of  the  business.     The 

these    chain-office    brokerage    establishments,  big  profit  of  the  broker,  needless  to  say,  is 

Probably  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  derived  from  the  sale  of  common  stock  given 

is  going  into  these  stocks  in  New  York  alone,  him  as  a  bonus. 

and  every  large  city  in  the  country  has  a  It  is  a  wonderful  system — a  diabolical  sys- 

branch  office  of  one  or  more  of  these  organiza-  temi,  because  the  gentry  to  whom  I  refer  are 

tions    that    is    sending    its    ambitious    young  within  the  law.     It  is  more  their  methods  than 

salesmen  throughout  the  surrounding  territory,  their  goods  that  I  criticize,  though  God  knows 

And  what  of  the  stocks  that  are  being  so  after  you  have  paid  good  money  for  their  junk 

enthusiastically  offered  with  the  bait  of  "  Large  you  have  small  chance  of  getting  anything  but 

earning  power  on  your  money"?     For  every  a  small  proportion  of  it  back.     So  I  say  that 

one  that  will  pay  somewhere  near  what  the  when  a  stock  salesman  approaches  you  with 

buyer  is  led  to  expect  from  it,  there  are  several  the  golden  opportunity  to  invest  and  make  a 

that  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  balance  will  fortune  in  less  time  than  it  took  you  to  save 

never  pay  more  than  6  to  8  per  cent.    And  the  money  you  have  in  the  bank,  and  starts 

when  the  owner  wants  to  get  his  money  out  of  with  some  such  stock  phrases  as  these: 

these  stocks  he  will  learn  their  true  worth.  "Mr.  So  and  So,  you  like  to  make  money, 

According  to  present  available  figures  he  can  don't  you?" 

get  only  one  third  or  one  half  of  what  he  paid  "You  know  it  takes  money  to  make  money, 

for  the  stock  if  the  company  is  still  in  existence,  don't  you?" 

If  he  is  willing  to  wait  to  let  the  organization         "The  earning  power  of  money,  Mr. ,  is 

from  which  he  bought  it  dispose  of  it  for  him  far  in  excess  of  its  rental  value,  is  it  not?" 

it  will  cost  him  anywhere  from  10  to  25  per  I  say  then  it  is  time  to  crawl  into  your  shell, 

cent,  for  selling  commission  and  he  will  have  lock  up  your  bank  book,  and  throw  away  the 

to  wait  some  time  for  his  money.     He  has  no  key.     It  will  be  a  lot  safer  than  letting  the 

redress;  he  has  bought  the  stock  and  must  well-trained,    smooth-tongued    salesman    sep- 

continue  to  hold  it  while  others  are  buying  the  arate    you   from    your    reserve   capital.    The 

new  stocks  that  the  house  has  contracted  for.  psychology  in  the  method  he  is  taught  to  em- 

I  can  emphatically  state  that  what  a  salesman  ploy  is  this:  Get  your  prospect  to  say  yes  to 

tells  you  concerning  the  easy  convertibility  of  every  question  that  you  put  to  him.     In  this 

these  stocks  is  all  bunk.     The  only  time  a  way  you  get  his  confidence  and  when  the  timie 

bank  may  loan  money  on  them  is  to  accommo-  comes  for  you  to  put  questions  to  him  that  he 

date  a  responsible  business  man  who  deposits  is  not  sure  of  he  will  agree  because  he  is  a  bit 

with  it,  and  then  the  bank  is  likely  to  lose  con-  hazy  about  it  all  and  because  you  have  shown 

fidence  in  the  business  man's  judgment.  how  much  you  really  know  and  he  does  not 

The  commissions  that  these  organizations  want   to  show  his  ignorance   by  disagreeing 

charge  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  with  you. 

which  the  companies  must  labor  to  pay  a  re-  For  two  years,  as  a  representative  of  one  of 

turn  on  the  money  that  the  public  puts  into  these  concerns  I  worked  like  aTrojan  for  the  ad- 

their  stocks.    The  salesmen  get  from  10  to  20  vancement  of  an  "Ideal,"  and  then  I  woke 

per  cent.,  the  sales  managers  from  3  to  10  per  up  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  realization  to  find 

cent.,  the  superintendents  from  i  to  3  percent,  out  that  I  had  been  doing  my  share  to  swell 

When  to  this  is  added  the  heavy  overhead  ex-  the  bank  accounts  of  a  bunch  of  professional 

penses  of  such  organizations,  the  lowest  cost  "idealists."     My  experience  taught  me  a  lot. 


IX.  CHRISTMAS  LETTERS,   1915 

A  Group  of  Letters  Written  During  one  of  the  Blackest  Periods  of  the  War, 
When  There  *'Was  an  Empty  Chair  at  Every  English  Table,"  and  When 
the    Courage    of    Englishmen    and    English    Women    Shone    at   Its    Best 
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To  Edward  M.  House 

London,  December  7,  1915. 

My  dear  House: 

I  hear  you  are  stroking  down  the  Tammany 
tiger — an  easier  job 'than  I  have  with  the  Brit- 
ish lion.  You  can  fmd  out  exactly  who  your 
tiger  is,  you  know  the  house  he  lives  in,  the 
liquor  he  drinks,  the  company  he  goes  with. 
The  British  lion  isn't  so  easy  to  fmd.  At 
times  in  English  history  he  has  dwelt  in  Down- 
ing Street — not  so  now.  So  far  as  our  struggle 
with  him  is  concerned,  he's  all  over  the  King- 
dom; for  he  is  public  opinion.  The  governing 
crowd  in  usual  times  and  on  usual  subjects  can 
here  overrun  public  opinion — can  make  it, 
turn  it,  down  it,  dodge  it.  But  it  isn't  so  now 
— as  it  affects  us.  Every  mother's  son  of  'em 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  Germany  must  and 
shall  be  starved  out,  and  even  Sir  Edward's 
scalp  isn't  safe  when  they  suspect  that  he  wishes 
to  be  lenient  in  that  matter.  They  keep  trying 
to  drive  him  out,  on  two  counts:  (i)  he  lets 
goods  out  of  Germany  for  the  United  States 
"and  thereby  handicaps  the  fleet";  and  (2)  he 
failed  in  the  Balkans.  Sir  Edward  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  for  this  business  of  rough-riding 
over  all  neutral  rights  and  for  bribing  those 
Balkan  bandits. 


1  went  to  see  him  to-day  about  the  Hocking, 
etc.  He  asked  me:  ''Do  you  know  that  the 
ships  of  this  line  are  really  owned,  in  good  faith, 
by  Americans?" 

"  I'll  answer  your  question,"  said  I,  *'if  1  may 
then  ask  you  one.  No,  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  Now,  do  you  know  that  they  are 
not  owned  by  Americans?" 

He  had  to  confess  that  he,  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, didn't  know. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "for  the  relief  of  us  both,  I 
pray  you  hurry  up  your  prize  court." 

When  we'd  got  done  quarreling  about  ships 
and  I  started  to  go,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked 
Wordsworth's  war  poems.  "  The  best  of  all  war 
poems,"  said  he,  "because  they  don't  glorify 
war  but  have  to  do  with  its  philosophy."  Then 
he  told  me  that  some  friend  of  his  had  just  got 
out  a  little  volume  of  these  war  poems  selected 
from  Wordsworth;  "and  I'm  going  to  send  you 
a  copy." 

"Just  in  time,"  said  I,  "for  1  have  a  copy  of 
'The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay'i  that  I'm 
sending  to  you." 

He's  coming  to  dine  with  me  in  a  night  or 
two:  he'll  do  anything  but  discuss  our  Note 
with  me.  And  he's  the  only  member  of  the 
Government  who,  1  think,  would  like  to  meet 

1  By  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  published  in  19 15. 
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our  views;  and  he  can't.     To  use  the  language  before  the  war — if  about  200  American  dread- 

of  Lowell  about  the  campaign  of  Governor  Kent  naughts  and  cruisers,  with  real  grog  on  'em, 

— these  British  are  hell-bent  on  starving  the  had  come  over  to  make  a  friendly  call,  in  the 

Germans  out,  and  neutrals  have  mighty  few  North  Sea,  on  the  300  English  dreadnaughts 

rights  till  that  job's  done.  and  cruisers — just  a  friendly  call,  admirals  on 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  that  job  won't  be  done  admirals — the    "Star  Spangled   Banner"  and 

for  a  very  long  time.     I've  been  making  a  sort  "God  Save  the  King" — and  if  General  Bell, 

of  systematic  round  of  the  Cabinet  to  see  what  from  the  Philippines,  had  happened  in  London 

these  fellows  think  about  things  in  general  at  just  when  Kitchener  happened  to  be  home  from 

this    stage   of   the    game.     Bonar    Law    (the  Egypt — then,  there  wouldn't  have  heen  this  war 

Colonies)   tells  me  that  the  news  from  the  now.    Nothing  need  have  been  said — no  treaty, 

Balkans  is  worse  than  the  public  or  the  news-  no  alliance,  nothing.     For  then   100  or  more 

papers  know,  and  that  still  worse  news  will  British   naval    ships   would   have  joined   the 

come.     Germany  will  have  it  all  her  own  way  Panama  naval    procession   and    any   possible 

in  that  quarter.  enemy  would  have  seen  that  combined  fleet 

"And  take  Egypt  and  the  canal?"  clean  across  the  Pacific. 

"  I   didn't   say  that,"   he   replied.     But  he  Now  this  may  all  be  a  mere  Christmas  fancy 

showed  that  he  fears  even  that.  — a  mere  yarn  about  what  might  have  been — 

I  could  go  on  with  a  dozen  of  'em;  but  I  sat  because  we  wouldn't  have  sent  ships  here  in 
down  to  write  you  a  Christmas  letter,  and  our  old  mood;  the  crew  would  have  missed  one 
nothing  else.  The  best  news  I  have  for  you  is  Sunday  School.  But  it's  this  kind  of  thing 
not  news  at  all,  but  1  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  that  does  the  trick.  But  this  means  the  prac- 
the  best  hopes  of  the  future.  In  spite  of  Irish-  tice  of  courtesy,  and  we  haven't  acquired  the 
men  past,  present,  and  to  come;  in  spite  of  habit.  Two  years  or  more  ago  the  training 
Germans,  whose  fuss  will  soon  be  over;  in  spite  ships  from  Annapolis  with  the  cadets  aboard 
of  lawyers,  who  (if  left  alone)  would  bankrupt  anchored  down  the  Thames  and  stayed  several 
empires  as  their  clients  and  think  they'd  won  a  weeks  and  let  the  boys  loose  in  England.  They 
victory;  I'm  going  to  leave  things  here  in  a  year  go  on  such  a  voyage  every  two  years  to  some 
and  a  half  so  that,  if  wise  men  wish  to  lay  a  country,  you  know.  The  English  didn't  know 
plan  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world,  all  they  that  fact  and  they  took  the  visit  as  a  special 
need  to  do  will  be  to  say  first  to  Uncle  Sam:  compliment.  Their  old  admirals  were  all 
"This  fellow  or  that  must  understand  that  he  greatly  pleased,  and  I  hear  talk  about  that  yet. 
can't  break  loose  like  a  wild  beast."  If  Uncle  We  ought  to  have  had  two  or  three  of  our  rear- 
Sam  agrees  (and  has  a  real  navy  himself),  he'll  admirals  here  on  their  fleet.  Symington,  of 
wink  at  John  Bull,  and  John  will  follow  after,  course,  is  a  good  fellow;  but  he's  a  mere  com- 
You  see  our  blackleg  tail-twisters  have  the  mander  and  attache — not  an  admiral — in  other 
whole  thing  backward.  They  say  we  truckle  to  words,  not  any  particular  compliment  or  cour- 
the  British.  My  plan  is  to  lead  the  British —  tesy  to  the  British  Navy.  (As  soon  as  the  war 
not  for  us  to  go  to  them  but  to  have  them  come  began,  a  Japanese  admiral  turned  up  here  and 
to  us.  We  have  three  white  men  to  every  two  he  is  here  now.)  We  sent  over  two  army  cap- 
white  men  in  their  whole  Empire;  and,  when  tains  as  military  observers.  The  Russians 
peace  comes,  we'll  be  fairly  started  on  the  road  sent  a  brigadier-general.  We  ought  to  have 
to  become  as  rich  as  the  war  will  leave  them,  sent  General  Wood.  You  see  the  difference? 
There  are  four  clubs  in  London  which  have  no  There  was  no  courtesy  in  our  method.  It 
other  purpose  than  this;  and  the  best  review^  would  be  the  easiest  and  prettiest  job  in  the 
in  the  world  exists  chiefly  for  this  purpose.  All  world  to  swallow  the  whole  British  organiza- 
we  need  to  do  is  to  be  courteous  (we  can  do  what  tion,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel — King,  Primate, 
we  like  if  we  do  it  courteously).  Our  manners.  Cabinet,  Lords,  and  Commons,  feathers  and  all, 
our  politicians,  and  our  newspapers  are  all  that  and  to  make  'em  follow  our  courteous  lead  any- 
keep  the  English-speakingwhite  man,  under  our  where.  The  President  had  them  in  this  mood 
lead,  from  ruling  the  world,  without  any  treaty  when  the  war  started  and  for  a  long  time  after 
or  entangling  alliance  whatsoever.  If,  when  you  — till  the  Lusitania  seemed  to  be  forgotten  and 
went  to  Berlin  to  talk  to  your  gentle  and  timid  till  the  lawyers  began  to  write  his  Notes.  He 
friend,    the    Emperor,    about    disarmament —  can  get  'em  back,  after  the  war  ends,  by  several 

^The  Ambassador  had  in  mind  The  Round  Table.  acts  of  COUrtesy — if  we  COuld  get  into  the  habit 
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of  doing  such  things  as  sending  generals  and  into  the  war  but  because  they  regard  this 
admirals  as  compliments  to  them.  The  Brit-  action  as  maintaining  our  self-respect, 
ish  Empire  is  ruled  by  a  wily  use  of  courtesies  Nor  do  they  neglect  other  things  because  of 
and  decorations.  Sir  Edv/ard  Grey  prizes  his  the  war.  I  went  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
garter  enormously.  Lord  Rosebery  writes  Scottish  Corporation  the  other  night — an  or- 
K.  C,  K.  T.,  after  his  name  with  more  pride  ganization  which  for  231  years  has  looked  after 
than  he  does  anything  else.  You  can  see  the  Scotchmen  stranded  in  London;  and  they  col- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  straighten  up  when  lected  $20,000  then  and  there.  There's  a  good 
somebody  addresses  him  as  "  Your  Grace."  deal  of  Christmas  in  'em  yet.  One  fellow  in  a 
Even  Lord  Bryce  looks  important  when  the  little  patriotic  speech  said  that  the  Government 
man  at  the  station  answers  his  question  by  say-  is  spending  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  day 
ing,  **Yes,  my  Lord."  If  1  had  the  President  to  whip  the  Germans. — "Cheap  work,  very 
himself  to  do  the  correspondence,  if  I  had  three  cheap  work.  We  can  spend  twice  that  if  neces- 
or  four  fme  generals  and  admirals  and  a  good  sary.  Why,  gentlemen,  we  haven't  exhausted 
bishop  or  two,  a  thoroughbred  senator  or  two  our  pocket-change  yet." 

and  now  and  then  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  Somehow  I  keep  getting  away  from  Christ- 
come  on  proper  errands  and  be  engineered  here  mas.  It  doesn't  stay  put.  It'll  be  a  memor- 
in  the  right  way — we  could  do  or  say  anything  able  one  here  for  its  sorrows  and  for  its  grim 
we  liked  and  they'd  do  whatever  we'd  say.  determination — an  empty  chair  at  every  Eng- 
I'd  undertake  to  underwrite  the  whole  English-  lish  table.  But  nowhere  in  the  world  will  it  be 
speaking  world  to  keep  peace,  under  our  leader-  different  except  in  the  small  neutral  states  here 
ship.  Instead  whereof,  every  move  we  now  and  in  the  lands  on  your  side  the  world, 
make  is  \o  follow  them  or  to  drive  them.  The  How  many  Christmases  the  war  may  last, 
latter  is  impossible,  and  the  former  is  unbe-  nobody's  wise  enough  to  know.  That  depends 
coming  to  us.  absolutely  on  Germany.     The  Allies  announced 

But  to  return  to  Christmas. — I  could  go  on  their  terms  ten  months  ago,  and  nothing  has 

writing  for  a  week  in  this  off-hand,  slap-dash  yet  happened  to  make  them  change  them, 

way,  saying  wise  things  flippantly.    But  Christ-  That  would  leave  the  Germans  with  Germany 

mas — that's  the  thing  now.     Christmas!  What  and  a  secure  peace — no  obliteration  nor  any 

bloody  irony  it  is  on  this  side  the  world!     Still  other  wild  nonsense,  but  only  a  secure  peace, 

there  will  be  many  pleasant  and  touching  things  Let  'em  go  back  home,  pay  for  the  damage 

done.     An  Englishman  came  in  to  see  me  the  they've  done,  and  then  stay  there.     I  do  hope 

other  day  and  asked  if  I'd  send  $1,000  to  Gerard^  that  the  actual  fighting  will  be  ended  by  Christ- 

to  use   in   making  the    English   prisoners  in  mas  of  next  year.     Of  course  it  may  end  with 

Germany  as  happy  as  possible  on  Christmas  dramatic  suddenness  at  any  time,  this  being 

day — only  I  must  never  tell  anybody  who  did  the  only  way,  perhaps,  for  the  Kaiser  to  save 

it.     A  lady  came  on  the  same  errand — for  the  his  throne.     Or  it  may  go  on  for  two  or  three 

British  prisoners  in  Turkey,  and  with  a  less  years.     My  guess  is  that  it'll  end  next  year— 

but  still  a  generous  sum.     The  heroism,  the  a  guess  subject  to  revision,  of  course,  by  events 

generosity,    the   endurance   and    self-restraint  that  can't  be  foreseen. 

and  courtesy  of  these  people  would  melt  a  But  as  I  said  before — to  come  back  to  Christ- 
pyramid  to  tears.  Of  course  there  are  yellow  mas.  Mrs.  Page  and  I  send  you  and  Mrs. 
dogs  among  'em,  here  and  there;  but  the  gen-  House  our  affectionate  good  wishes  and  the 
nine,  thoroughbred  English  man  or  woman  is  hope  that  you  keep  very  well  and  very  happy 
the  real  thing — one  of  the  realest  things  in  this  in  your  happy,  prosperous  hemisphere.  We 
world.  So  polite  are  they  that  not  a  single  do,  I  thank  you.  We  haven't  been  better  for 
English  person  has  yet  mentioned  our  Note  years — never  before  so  busy,  never,  I  think, 
to  me — not  one.  so  free  from  care.     We  get  plenty  to  eat  (such 

But  every  one  I've  met  for  two  days  has  as  it  is  in  this  tasteless  wet  zone),  at  a  high  cost, 

mentioned   the    sending   of   Von    Papen    and  of  course;  we  have  comfortable  beds  and  shoes 

Boy  Ed-  home — not  that  they  expect  us  to  get  (we  spend  all  our  time  in  these  two  things,you 

ijames  W.  Gerard,  American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  know) ;  We  have  gOod  company,  enough  tO  do 

and,  as  such,  in  charge  of  British  interests  in  Germany.  (^j|)^  j^q  grievances  nor  ailments,  no  ill-will,  no 

^The  German  military  and  naval  attaches,  whose  persis-  disappointments,   a   keen  interest   in   some   big 

tent  and  outrageous  violation  of  American  laws  led  to  their  ^^  ,,  u„^,w. 

dismissal  by  President  Wilson.  things— all    the   chips   are    blue,    you    know. 
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we  don't  feel  ready  for  halos,  nor  for  other 
uncomfortable  honors;  we  deserve  less  than 
we  get  and  are  content  with  what  the  gods  send. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  all  that  Martin^  would  call  a 
comfortable  mood  for  Christmas;  and  we  are 
old  enough  and  tough  enough  to  have  thick 
armor  against  trouble.  When  Worry  knocks 
at  the  door,  the  butler  tells  him  we're  not  at 
home. 

And  1  see  the  most  interesting  work  in  the 
world  cut  out  for  me  for  the  next  twenty-five 
or  thirty  \ears — to  get  such  courtes\'  into  our 
dealings  with  these  our  kinsmen  here,  public 
and  private — as  will  cause  them  to  follow  us  in 
all  the  developments  of  democracy  and — in 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  secure.  I  can't 
impress  it  on  }ou  strongly  enough  that  the 
English-speaking  folk  have  got  to  set  the  pace 
and  keep  this  world  in  order.  Nobody  else  is 
eq-ual  to  the  job.  In  all  our  dealings  with  the 
British,  public  and  private,  we  allow  it  to  be 
assumed  that  ihey  lead:  the>'  don't.  We  lead. 
They'll  follow,  if  we  do  really  lead  and  are  cour- 
teous to  them.  If  we  hold  back,  the  Irishman 
rears  up  and  says  we  are  surrendering  to  the 
English!  Suppose  we  go  ahead  and  the  Eng- 
lish surrender  to  us,  what  can  your  Irishmen  do 
then?  Or  your  German?  The  British  Navy  is  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  dog  to  have  to  trot  under 
your  wagon.  If  we  are  willing  to  have  ten 
years  of  thoughtful  good  manners,  I  tell  you 
Jellicoe  will  eat  out  of  your  hand. 

Therefore,  cheer  up !  It's  not  at  all  improba- 
ble that  Ford-  and  his  cargo  of  cranks,  if  they 
get  across  the  ocean,  may  strike  a  German  mine 
in  the  North  Sea.  Then  they'll  die  happy,  as 
martyrs;  and  the  rest  of  us  will  live  happy,  and 
it'll  be  a  Merry  Christmas  for  everybody.  Our 
love  to  Mrs.  House. 

Alwa\s  heartilv  }^ours, 

W.  H.  P. 

To  Frank  N.  Donhleday  &-  oihers. 

London,  Christmas,  191 5. 
Dear  D.  P.  &  Co. 

.  .  .  Now,  since  we're  talking  about  the 
war,  let  me  deliver  my  opinion  and  leave  the 
subject.  They're  killing  one -another  all  right; 
you  needn't  have  any  doubt  about  that — so 
many  thousand  every  day,  whether  there's 
any  battle  or  not.     When  there's  "nothing  to 

^E.  S.  Martin,  Editor  of  Life. 

"Mr.  Henry  Ford  at  this  time  was  getting  together  his 
famous  peace  ship,  which  was  to  sail  to  Europe  "to  get  the 
boys  out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas." 


report"  from  France,  that  means  the  regular 
5,000  casualties  that  happen  every  day.  There 
isn't  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  men  that  has 
been  forgotten  or  neglected.  Women  and 
children,  too,  of  course,  starve  in  Serbia  and 
Poland  and  are  massacred  in  Turkey.  Eng- 
land, though  she  has  by  very  much  the  largest 
army  she  ever  had,  has  the  smallest  of  all  the 
big  armies  and  }et  I  don't  know  a  family  that 
had  men  of  fighting  age  which  hasn't  lost  one  or 
more  members.  And  the  worst  is  to  come. 
But  you  never  hear  a  complaint.  Poor  Mr. 
Dent,^  for  instance  (two  sons  dead),  says: 
''  It's  all  right.     England  must  be  saved." 

And  this  Kingdom  alone,  as  you  know,  is 
spending  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  day. 
The  big  loan  placed  in  the  United  States^ 
would  last  but  twenty  days!  If  this  pace  of 
slaughter  and  of  spending  go  on  long  enough, 
there  won't  be  any  men  or  any  money  left  on 
this  side  the  world.  Yet  there  will  be  both 
left,  of  course;  for  somehow  things  never  quite 
go  to  the  ultimate  smash  that  seems  to  come. 
Read  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
How  did  the  French  nation  survive? 

It  w^ill  go  on,  unless  some  unexpected,  dra- 
matic military  event  end  it,  for  something  like 
another  year  at  least — many  say  for  two  years 
more,  and  some,  three  years  more.  It'll  stop, 
of  course,  whenever  Germ.any  will  propose 
terms  that  the  Allies  can  consider — or  some- 
thing near  such  terms;  and  it  won't  stop  before. 
By  blockade  pressure  and  by  fighting,  the  Allies 
are  gradually  wearing  the  Germans  out.  We 
can  see  here  the  gradual  pressure  of  events  in 
that  direction.  My  guess  is  that  they  won't  go 
into  a  third  winter. 

Well,  dear  gentlemen,  however  you  may  feel 
about  it,  that's  enough  for  m.e.  My  day — 
every  day — is  divided  into  these  parts:  (1)  two 
to  three  hours  listening  to  Americans  or  their 
agents  here  whose  cargoes  are  stopped,  to  sor- 
rowing American  parents  whose  boys  have  run 
away  and  gone  into  the  English  Army,  to  nurses 
and  doctors  and  shell  makers  who  wish  to  go  to 
France,  to  bereaved  English  men  and  women 
whose  sons  are  "missing":  can  I  have  them 
found  in  Germany?  (2)  to  answering  letters 
about  these  same  cheerful  subjects;  (3)  to  going 
over  cases  and  documents  prepared  about  all 
these  sorts  of  troubles  and  forty  other  sorts,  by 
the  eight  or  ten  secretaries  of  the  Embassy, 


^J.  M.  Dent,  the  London  publisher. 
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and  a  conference  with  every  one  of  them;  (4) 
the  reading  of  two  books  of  telegrams,  one  in- 
coming, the  other  outgoing,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  lot  of  answers;  (5)  going  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  not  every  day  but  often,  to  discuss  more 
troubles  there;  (6)  home  to  dinner  at  8  o'clock — 
at  home  or  somewhere  else,  and  there  is  more 
talk  about  the  war  or  about  the  political 
troubles.  That  for  a  regular  daily  routine  for 
pretty  nearly  a  year  and  a  half!  As  I  say,  if 
anybody  is  keeping  the  war  up  for  my  enter- 
tainment, he  now  has  my  permission  to  stop. 
No  time  to  read,  no  time  to  write,  little  time  to 
think,  little  or  no  time  to  see  the  people  you 
most  wish  to  see,  I  often  don't  know  the  day  of 
the  week  or  of  the  month:  it's  a  sort  of  life  in 
the  trenches,  without  the  immediate  physical 
danger.  Then  I  have  my  cabinet  meetings, 
my  financial  reports  (money  we  spend  for  four 
governments:  1  had  till  recently  about  a  million 
dollars  subject  to  my  check);  then  the  com- 
mission for  the  relief  of  Belgium;  then  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  other  neu- 
tral states — our  task  is  worse  than  war! 

Well,  praise  God  for  sleep.  1  get  from  seven 
to  nine  hours  a  night,  unbroken;  and  I  don't 
take  Armageddon  to  bed  with  me. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  (nobody  else)  that 
the  more  I  see  just  how  great  statesmen  work 
aVid  manage  great  governments — the  more  1  see 
of  them  at  close  range — whether  in  Washington 
or  London  or  Berlin  or  Vienna  or  Constanti- 
nople (for  these  are  my  Capitals),  the  more  I 
admire  the  methods  of  the  Long  Island  farmers. 
Boys,  I  swear  I  could  take  our  crowd  and  do  a 
better  job  than  many  of  these  great  men  do. 
I  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  to  correct  their 
moves  before  the  other  fellow  finds  out  the 
mistake.  For  instance,  I  know  1  spent  ^2,000 
in  telegrams  before  1  could  make  the  German 
Government  understand  the  British  military 
age,  and  the  British  Government  understand 
the  German  military  age,  for  exchanging 
prisoners  who  had  lost  two  legs  or  arms  or  both 
eyes;  and  I've  had  to  send  a  man  to  Berlin  to 
get  a  financial  report  from  one  man  on  one 
floor  of  a  building  there  and  to  take  it  to  another 
man  on  the  floor  above.  Just  yesterday  I  was 
reminded  that  I  had  made  eighteen  requests 
for  the  same  information  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, when  the  nineteenth  request  for  it  came 
from  Washington;  and  I  have  now  telegraphed 
that  same  thing  nineteen  times  since  the  war. 
began.  Of  course  everybody's  worked  to 
death.     But  something  else  ails  a  lot  of  'em  all 


the  way  from  Constantinople  to  London. 
Leaving  out  common  gutter  lying  (and  there's 
much  of  it)  the  sheer  stupidity  of  governments 
is  amazing.  They  are  all  so  human,  so  mighty 
human!  I  wouldn't  be  a  government  for  any 
earthly  consideration.  I'd  rather  be  a  brindled 
dog  and  trot  under  the  wagon. 

But  it  has  been  an  inexpressibly  interesting 
experience  to  find  all  this  out  for  myself. 
There's  a  sort  of  weary  satisfaction  in  feeling 
that  you've  seen  too  much  of  them  to  be  fooled 
by  'em  any  more.  And,  although  most  men 
now  engaged  in  this  game  of  government  are 
mere  common  mortals  with  most  of  the  com- 
mon mortal  weaknesses,  now  and  then  a  really 
big  man  does  stumble  into  the  business.  I 
have  my  doubts  whether  a  really  big  man  ever 
deliberately  goes  into  it.  And  most  of  the  men 
who  the  crowd  for  the  moment  thinks  are  big 
men  don't  really  turn  out  so.  It's  a  game  like 
bull  fighting.  The  bull  is  likely  to  kill  you— 
pretty  sure  to  do  so  if  you  keep  at  the  business 
long  enough;  but  in  the  meantime  you  have 
some  exciting  experiences  and  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  When  you  get  killed,  they  for- 
get you — immediately.  There  are  two  rather 
big  men  in  this  Government,  and  you  wouldn't 
guess  in  three  rounds  who  they  are.  But  in 
general  the  war  hasn't  so  far  developed  very 
big  men  in  any  country.  Else  we  are  yet  too 
close  to  them  to  recognize  their  greatness. 
Joffre  seems  to  have  great  stufl"  in  him;  and 
(1  assure  you)  you  needn't  ever  laugh  at  a 
Frenchman  again.  They  are  a  great  people. 
As  for  the  British,  there  was  never  such  a  race. 
It's  odd — I  hear  that  it  happens  just  now  to  be 
the  fashion  in  the  United  States  to  say  that  the 
British  are  not  doing  their  share.  There  never 
was  a  greater  slander.  They  absolutely  hold 
the  Seven  Seas.  They  have  caught  about 
seventy  submarines  and  some  of  them  are  now 
destroying  German  ships  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
They've  sent  to  France  by  several  times  the 
largest  army  that  any  people  ever  sent  over  the 
sea.  They  are  financing  most  of  their  allies  and 
they  have  turned  this  whole  island  into  gun 
and  shell  factories.  They  made  a  great  mis- 
take at  the  Dardanelles  and  they  are  slower 
than  death  to  change  their  set  methods.  But 
no  family  in  the  land,  from  charcoal  burners  to 
dukes,  hesitates  one  moment  to  send  its  sons 
into  the  army.  When  the  news  comes  of  their 
death,  they  never  whimper.  When  you  come 
right  down  to  hard  facts,  the  courage  and  the 
endurance  of  the  British  and  the  French  excel 
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anything  ever  before  seen  on  this  planet.  All  writes  really  well;  and  she  has  kept  a  diary  ever 
the  old  stories  of  bravery  from  Homer  down  are  since  he  became  Prime  Minister;  and  he  now 
outdone  every  day  by  these  people.  1  see  these  has  passed  the  longest  single  term  in  English 
British  at  close  range,  full-dress  and  undress;  history.  Mr.  Dent  thinks  he's  the  biggest  man 
and  Tve  got  to  know  a  lot  of  'em  as  well  as  alive,  and  Dent  has  some  mighty  good  instincts, 
we  can  ever  come  to  know  anybody  after  we  get  Talk  about  troubles !  Think  of  poor  North- 
grown.  There  is  simply  no  end  to  the  silly  cliflfe.  He  thinks  he's  saved  the  nation  from 
sides  of  their  character.  But,  when  the  real  its  miserable  government,  and  the  government 
trial  comes,  they  don't  flinch;  and  (except  the  now  openly  abuses  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
thoroughbred  American)  there  are  no  such  men  mons.  Northcliffe  puts  on  his  brass  knuckles 
in  the  world.  and  turns  the  Times  building  upside  down  and 

A  seven-foot  Kansas  lawyer  (Kansas  all  over  sets  all  the  Daily  Mail  machine  guns  going,  and 

him)  came  to  see  me  yesterday.     He  came  here  has  to  go  to  bed  to  rest  his  nerves,  while  the  row 

a  month  ago  on  some  legal  business.     He  told  spreads  and  deepens.    The  Government  keeps 

me  yesterday  that  he  had  always  despised  hell  in  the  prayer-book  because  without  it  they 

Englishmen.     He's  seen  a  few  v/ith  stud-horse  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  Northcliffe;  and 

clothes  and  white  spats  and  monocles  on  who  Northcliffe  is  just  as  sure  that  he  has  saved 

had  gone  through  Kansas  to  shoot  in  the  Rocky  England  as  he  is  sure  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

Mountains.     He  couldn't  understand  'em  and  did. 

he  didn't  like  'em.     "So  infernally  uppish,"  To  come  back  to  the  war.     (We  always  do.) 

said  he.  Since  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  I  spent 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  'em  now?"  an  evening  with  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 

"The  very  best  people  in  the  world,"  said  he.  he  told  me  so  much  bad  military  news,  which 

I  think  he  has  a  notion  of  enlisting!  they  prevent  the  papers  from  publishing  or 

You're  still  publishing  books,  I  hear.     That's  even  hearing,  that  to-night  I  almost  share  this 

a  good  occupation.     I'd  like  to  be  doing  it  my-  man's  opinion  that  the  war  will  last  till  191 8. 

self.    But  1  can't  even  get  time  to  read 'em  now.  That  isn't  impossible.     If  that  happens  the 

But,  as  you  know,  nobody's  writing  anything  offer  that  1  heard  a  noble  old  buck  make  to  a 

but  war  books — from  Kipling  to  Hall  Caine.  group  of  ladies  the  other  night  may  be  accepted. 

Poor   Kipling! — his   boy's   dead.     I    have   no  This  old  codger  is  about  seventy-five,  ruddy 

doubt  of  it.     I've  had  aU  the  German  hospitals  and  saucy  yet.     "My  dear  ladies,"  said  he, 

and  prison  camps  searched  for  him  in  vain,  "if  the  war  goes  on  and  on  we  shall  have  no 

These  writing  men  and  women,  by  the  way,  young  men  left.     A  double  duty  will  fall  on  the 

are  as  true  blue  and  as  thoroughbred  as  any  old  fellows.     I  shall  be  ready,  when  the  need 

other  class.     I  can  never  forget  Maurice  Hew-  comes,  to  take  four  extra  wives,  and  I  daresay 

lett's  brave  behavior  when  he  thought  that  his  there  are  others  of  my  generation  who  are  as 

flying  corps  son  had  been  killed  by  the  Germans  patriotic  as  I  am." 

or  drowned  at  sea.  He's  no  prig,  but  a  real  All  which  is  only  my  long-winded,  round- 
man.  And  the  women  are  as  fine  as  the  about  diplomatic  way  of  wishing  you  every  one 
men.     .     .     .  and  every  one  of  yours  and  all  the  folk  in  the 

To  go  back  to  books:    Of  course  nobody  office,    their    assigns,    superiors,    dependents, 

can  tell  what  effect  the  war  will  have  on  the  companions  in  labor — all,  everyone  and  sundry, 

writing  of  them,  nor  what  sort  of  new  writers  the  happiest  of  Christmases;  and  when  you  take 

may  come  up.     You  may  be  sure  that  every-  stock  of  your  manifold  blessings,  don't  forget  to 

thing  is  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths  and  be  thankful  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     That's 

will  be  stirred  still  more.     Some  old  stagers  will  the  best  asset  of  safety  that  we  have, 

be  laid  on  the  shelf;  that's  certain.    What  sort  Affectionately  yours, 

of  new  ones  will  come?     I  asked  H.  G.  Wells  W.  H.  P. 
this  question.     He  has  promised  to  think  it  out 

and  tell  me.  He  has  the  power  to  guess  some  To  Ralph  IV.,  Arthur  H^.,  and  Frank  C.  Page^ 
things  very  well.     I'll  put  that  question  to 

Conrad  when  I  next  see  him.  London,  Christmas,  191 5. 

Does  anybody  in  the  United  States  take  the  Dear  Boys:  R.  W.  P.,  A.  W.  P.,  F.  C.  P. 

Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  to  be  a  great  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you!    Good  cheer, 

man?     His   wife    is    a    brilliant    woman    who  1  The  Ambassador's  sons. 
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good  company,  good  food,  good  fires,  good  golf,  the  world  as  we  had  one  hundred  years  ago. 
I  suppose  (though  the  Lord  only  knows)  that  Our  people  have  no  foreign  consciousness  and 
ril  have  to  be  here  another  Christmas;  but  I  know  that  our  government  knows  almost 
another  after  that?  Not  on  your  life!  nothing  about  European  affairs;  nor  do  our 
I  think  I'm  as  cheerful  and  hopeful  as  1  ever  people  know.  As  regards  foreign  affairs  our 
was,  but  this  experience  here  and  the  war  have  government  lacks  proper  machinery.  Take 
caused  my  general  confidence  in  the  orderly  this  as  an  illustration:  The  President  wrote 
progress  of  civilization  somewhat  to  readjust  vigorous  and  proper  notes  about  the  Lusitania 
itself.  I  think  that  any  man  who  looks  over  and  took  a  firm  stand  with  Germany.  Ger- 
the  world  and  who  knows  something  of  the  many  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  Lusitania 
history  of  human  society— I  mean  any  Ameri-  outrage.  Yet  (as  1  understand  it)  the  people 
can  who  really  believes  in  democracy  and  in  will  not  run  the  risk  of  war— or  the  Adminis- 
human  progress  is  somewhat  saddened  to  see  tration  thinks  they  will  not— and  hence  the 
the  exceeding  slowness  of  that  progress.  In  the  President  can  do  nothing  to  make  his  threat 
early  days  of  our  Republic  hopeful  Americans  good.  Therefore  we  stand  in  a  ridiculous 
held  the  opinion  that  the  other  countries  of  the  situation;  and  nobody  cares  how  many  notes 
world  would  follow  our  example  that  is  to  say,  we  write.  I  don't  know  that  the  President 
would  educate  the  people,  would  give  the  could  have  done  differently— unless,  before  he 
masses  a  chance  to  become  real  men,  would  sent  the  Lusitania  notes,  he  had  called  Con- 
make  their  governments  and  institutions  serve  gress  together  and  submitted  his  notes  to  Con- 
the  people,  would  dispense  with  kings  and  gress.  But,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  Germans 
gross  privileges  and  become  free.  Well,  they  are  merely  encouraged  to  blow  up  factories  and 
haven't  done  it.  France  is  nominally  a  re-  practically  to  carry  on  war  in  the  United  States, 
public,  but  the  masses  of  its  people  are  far,  far  because  they  know  we  can  (or  will)  do  nothing, 
backward.  Switzerland  is  a  republic,  but  a  Mere  notes  break  nobody's  skin, 
very  small  one.  Denmark  is  a  very  free  state,  We  don't  seem  to  have  any  machinery  to 
in  spite  of  its  monarchical  form  of  government,  bring  any  influence  to  bear  on  foreign  govern- 
In  South  America  they  think  they  have  re-  ments  nor  on  foreign  opinion;  and,  this  being 
publics,  but  they  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  so,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  real  education  and  freedom  of  the  people,  does  not  follow  our  republican  example. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  United  States  and  And  this  sort  of  impotence  in  influence  has 
the  self-governing  British  colonies  are  the  only  curious  effects  at  home.  For  example,  the 
really  free  countries  of  much  importance  in  the  ship-purchase  bill,  as  it  was  at  the  last  session 
whole  world — these  and  this  Kingdom.  Our  of  Congress,  was  an  economic  crime.  See  what 
example  hasn't  been  followed.  In  Europe,  has  happened:  We  have  waked  up  to  the  fact 
Germany  and  Russia  in  particular  have  mon-  that  we  must  have  a  big  navy.  Well,  a  navy  is 
archs  who  are  in  absolute  command.  Thus  on  of  no  far-fighting  value  unless  we  have  auxiliary 
both  sides  the  world,  so  far  as  government  and  ships  and  a  lot  of  'em.  Admiral  Jellicoe  has 
the  danger  of  war  are  concerned,  there  hasn't  3,000  ships  under  his  command;  and  he  couldn't 
been  very  much  real  progress  in  five  hundred  keep  his  fleet  on  the  job  if  he  didn't  have  them, 
years.  Most  of  them  are  commandeered  merchant, 

This  is  a  little  disappointing.     And  it  means,  passenger,  and  fishing  ships.     Now  we  haven't 

of  course,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  periodical  merchant,  passenger,  and  fishing  ships  to  com- 

earthquakes  like  this  present  one  till   some  mandeer.     We've  got  to  build  and  buy  auxili- 

radical  change  come.     Republics   have  their  ary  ships  to  our  navy.     This,  to  my  mind, 

faults,  no  doubt.     But  they  have  at  least  this  makes  the  new  ship-purchase  bill,  or  something 

virtue:  that  no  country  where  the  people  really  like  it,   necessary.     Else  our  navy,   when  it 

have  the  control  of  their  government  is  likely  comes  to  the  scratch,  will  be  of  no  fighting 

to  start  out  deliberately  on  any  war  of  con-  value,  however  big  it  be.     It's  the  price  we've 

quest — is  not  likely  to  run  amuck — and  will  got  to  pay  for  not  having  built  up  a  merchant 

not  regard  its  population  as  mere  food  for  shell  marine.    And  we  haven't  built  up  a  merchant 

and  powder.  marine  because  we've  had  no  foreign  conscious- 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  example  or  our  ness.    While  our  Irishmen  have  been  leading 

government  has,  relatively  to  our  strength  and  us  to  twist  the  Lion's  tail,  we've  been  depend- 

wealth  and  population,  as  much  influence  in  ing  almost  wholly  on  English  ships — and,  in 
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late  years,  on  German  ships.  You  can't  cross  of  men  who  care  nothing  for  your  opinion  of 
the  ocean  yet  in  a  decent  American  ship.  You  them.  Then,  too,  we  are  content  to  be  where 
see,  we've  declared  our  independence;  and,  we  happen  to  be — a  fact  that  we  did  not  order 
so  far  as  individual  development  goes,  we've  in  the  beginning  and  need  not  now  concern  our- 
worked  it  out.  But  the  governmental  ma-  selves  about.  Consider  the  eternal  coming  and 
chinery  for  maintaining  it  and  for  making  it  going  of  folk.  On  every  road  many  are  travel- 
visible  to  the  world — we've  simply  neglected  to  ing  one  way  and  an  equal  number  are  traveling 
build  it  or  to  shape  it.  Hence  the  President's  the  other  way.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  they  were 
notes  hurt  nobody  and  accomplish  nothing;  all  content  to  remain  at  the  places  whence  they 
nor  could  our  navy  put  up  a  real  fight  for  lack  set  forth,  the  distribution  of  the  population 
of  colliers  and  supply  ships.  It's  the  same  way  would  be  the  same.  Why  therefore  move 
all  around  the  horizon.  And  these  are  the  hither  and  yon  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
reasons  we  haven't  made  our  democracy  im-  labor  and  money,  since  nothing  is  accom- 
press  the  world  more.  plished  thereby?    We  spare  ourselves  by  being 

A  democracy  is  not  a  quick-trigger  war-  content  to  remain  where  we  are.     We  thereby 

engine  and  can't  be  made  into  one.     When  the  have  the  more  time  for  reflection.     Nor  can  we 

quick-trigger  engines  get  to  work,  they  forget  help  observing  with  a  smile  that  all  persons  who 

that  a  democracy  does  not  consider  fighting  have  good  reasons  to  see  us  themselves  make 

the  first  duty  of  man.     You  can  bend  your  the  necessary  journey  after  they  discover  that 

energies  to  peaceful  pursuits  or  you  can  bend  we  remain  fixed. 

them  to  war.     It's  hard  to  do  both  at  the  same  Again,  people  about  us  are  continually  doing 

time.     The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who  this  service  and  that  for  some  other  people — 

have  done  both  at  the  same  time;  and  even  running  errands,  mending  fences,  bearing  mes- 

they  didn't  get  their  navy  big  enough  for  their  sages,  building,  and  tearing  down;  and  they  all 

needs.  demand  equal  service  in  return.    Thus  a  large 

When  the  infernal  thing's  over — that'll  be  a  part  of  mankind  keeps  itself  in  constant  motion 

glad  day;  and  the  European  world  won't  really  like  bubbles  of  water  racing  around  a  pool  at  the 

know  w'hat  it  has  cost  in  men  and  m.oney  and  foot  of  a  water-fall — or  like  rabbits  hurrying 

loss  of  standards  till  it  is  over.     .     .     .  into  their  warrens  and  immediately  hurrying 

Affectionately,  out  again.     Whereas,  while  these  antics  amuse 

W.  H.  P.  and  sadden  us,  we  for  the  most  part  remain 

T    IV  If     J-f   P         71  where  we  are.     Hence  our  wants  are  few;  they 

Jo  IV alter  H.  Fage,  Jr.  ^^^  generally  most  courteously  supplied  with- 

London,  Christmas,  191 5.  out  our  asking;  or,  if  we  happen  to  be  momen- 

Sir:  tarily  forgotten,  we  can  quickly  secure  anything 

For  your  first  Christmas,  I  have  the  honor  to  in  the  neighborhood  by  a  little  judicious  squall- 
send  you  my  most  affectionate  greetings;  and  ing.  Why,  then,  should  we  whirl  as  bubbles 
in  wishing  you  all  good  health,  I  take  the  liberty  or  scurry  as  rabbits?  Our  conquering  self- 
humbly  to  indicate  some  of  the  favors  of  for-  possession  gives  a  masterful  charm  to  life  that 
tune  that  I  am  pleased  to  think  1  enjoy  in  the  victims  of  perpetual  locomotion  never  seem 
common  with  you.  to  attain. 

First — 1  hear  with  pleasure  that  you  are  You  have  discovered,  and  my  experience  con- 
quite  well  content  with  yourself — not  because  firms  yours,  that  a  perpetual  self-consciousness 
of  a  reasoned  conviction  of  \'our  own  worth,  brings  most  of  the  misery  of  the  world.  iMen 
which  would  be  mere  vanity  and  unworthy  of  see  others  who  are  richer  than  they;  or  more 
you,  but  by  reason  of  a  philosophical  dis-  famous,  or  more  fortunate — so  they  think; 
position.  It  is  too  early  for  you  to  bother  over  and  they  become  envious.  You  have  not 
problems  of  self-improvement — as  for  me  it  is  reached  the  period  of  such  empty  vanity,  and 
too  late;  wherefore  Vv-e  are  alike  in  the  calm  of  I  have  long  passed  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  make 
our  self-content.  What  others  may  think  or  our  mutual  vows  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
say  about  us  is  a  subject  of  the  smallest  concern  good  luck  or  the  good  graces  of  others,  but  to 
to  us.  Therefore  they  generally  speak  well  of  continue,  instead,  to  contemplate  the  con- 
ns; for  there  is  little  satisfaction  in  speaking  ill  tented  cat  on  the  rug  and  the  unenvious  sky 

iThe  Ambassador's  infant  grandson,  son  of  Arthur  W,  ^^^^  ^angs  over  all  alike. 

Page.  This  mood  will  continue  to  keep  our  lives 
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simple.     Consider  our  diet.     Could  anything  without  the  sneers  of  the  lark  or  the  cock  or  the 

be  simpler  or  better?     We  are  not  even  tempted  dawn. 

by  the  poisonous  victuals  wherewith  mankind  1  pray  you,  sir,  therefore,  accept  my  homage 

destroys  itself.     The  very  first  sound  law  of  as  the  philosopher  that  you  are  and  my  assur- 

life  is  to  look  to  the  belly;  for  it  is  what  goes  ance  of  that  high  esteem  indicated  by  my  faith- 

into   a    man    that    ruins    him.     By    avoiding  ful  imitation  of  your  virtues.    I  am, 

murderous    food,  we    may  hope    to    become  With  the  most  distinguished  consideration, 

centenarians.     And    why    not?     The    golden  With  the  sincerest  esteem,  and 

streets    will   not    be   torn   up   and  we    need  With  the  most  affectionate  good  wishes, 

be   in   no   indecent  haste  to  travel  even  on  Sir, 

them.     The  satisfactions  of  this  life  are  just  Your  proud, 

beginning  for  us;   and  we  shall  be  wise  to  Humble,  ' 

endure   this   world    for  as   long  a  period  as  Obedient 

possible.  Granddaddy. 

And  sleep  is  good— long  sleep  and  often;  and  To  Master  Walter  Hines  Page, 

your  age  and  mine  permit  us  to  indulge  in  it  On  Christmas,  191 5. 

In  June,  igi6,  Ambassador  Page  was  summoned  to  Washington  for  a  brief  visit,  and  he  spent 
August  and  September  in  the  United  States.  He  came  in  contact  with  President  Wilson  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Administration,  and  kept  complete  notes  of  his  impressions  of  official 
Washington  during  this  critical  year.  These  notes,  and  the  accompanying  narrative,  which  will  he 
published  in  the  June  World's  Work,  make  a  great  historic  record,  and  give  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  President  Wilson  struggling  to  end  the  European  War,  and  in  this  way  prevent  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  inevitable  entrance  of  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. — The 

Editors 


WHY  BIG  BUSINESSES  OFTEN  FAIL 

The  Tendency  to  Turn  Their  Management  Over  to  Engi- 
neers and  Operating  Men  Instead  of  to  Business  Builders 

By  PHILIP  CABOT 

IN  THE  old  days,  capital  and  management  selves  in  that  way.     With  that  section  of  the 

were    practically    one;    enterprises    were  financial  community  I  do  not  propose  to  deal, 

small.     The  men  who  managed  the  en-  It  is  a  small  section,  and  one  hopes  and  believes 

terprise  put  their  own  money  into  it  and  it  is  dying  out.    The  more  common  practice, 

went  on  managing  it.     But  we  have  long  and  what  happens  in  the  majority  of  cases, 

outgrown  that.     The  enterprises  are  now  so  is  that  the  banker  conscientiously  does  the  job 

large  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  wholly  impossi-  without  being  paid  for  it.     He  is  not  paid  and 

ble.     The  securities  of  the  corporation  have  to  he  does  not  pay  himself.     When  you  do  not 

be  divided  among  thousands  of  people — many  pay  a  man  to  do  a  job,  naturally,  being  a  hu- 

thousands,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  respon-  man  being,  he  minimizes  the  labor  as  much 

sibility   for   choosing    the    management    falls  as    possible.     His    first    operation — the    first 

upon  the  financial  godfather  of  the  enterprise  thing  he  has  to  do — is  to  choose  a  Board  of 

— the  banker.     It  is  a  very,  very  important  Directors,  and  he  naturally  turns  to  his  friends; 

and  very  difficult  operation,  but  it  is  not  paid  his  associates — other  associated  bankers,  a  few 

for.  large  capitalists,  perhaps  his  customers,  and 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  situation  he  fills  in  with  the  office  boy.     So  it  very  com- 

is  met.     The  less  scrupulous  of  the  financial  monly  happens  that  Boards  of  Directors  are 

interests  manipulate  securities  and  pay  them-  hardly  capable  of  real  direction  of  the  enter- 
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prise;  they  are  either  too  busy  or  too  ignorant,  a  great  opportunity  for  the  engineer— the  cur- 

The  banker  then  has  to  select  the  executive  rent  is  all  his  way.     He  is  the  man  that  the 

management.     There  he  must  have  capacity,  banker  will  go  for,  and  what  he  has  got  to  do 

but  he  naturally  strives  to  minimize  his  risk,  is   to   equip   himself   for   the   job.     In    some 

to  get  a  safe  man,  a  trained  man,  a  man  who  ways  he  is  admirably  equipped:  he  has  the 

will  tell  him  accurately  in  advance  what  he  scientific  mind,  he  has  had  scientific  training, 

can  do  with  that  enterprise  and  will  do  it.     By  but  he  comes  up  against  this  difficulty,  which, 

a  gradual  process  of  evolution  that  has  resulted  in    some    cases,    is    fatal:    Large    enterprises 

in  recent  years  in  the  selection  of  engineers,  commonly  involve  the  employment  of  large 

or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  operating  bodies   of   men.     The   railroads   of   the   little 

men,  to  manage  the  large  enterprises.     It  is  a  section  of  the  country  that  I  come  from — New 

curious  and  an  interesting  fact  that  the  very  England— in    normal    times    employ    100,000 

great    majority   of   all    the    railroads    in    the  men  just   in   that   little   neck  of  the  woods. 

United  States  are  led  to-day  by  men  essentially  Now,  leadership  of  a  great  body  of  men  requires 

of  operating  and  engineering  training.     The  enthusiasm,  heat,  great  imaginative  vision,  and 

traffic  men,  the  men  of  the  salesman  type,  power.     Your  great  leader  is  always  a  great 

have  been  largely  eliminated,  and  that  tends  enthusiast;  he  must  have  enthusiasm  himself 

to  be  true  in  all  large  enterprises.  in  order  to  inspire  it  in  others,  and  our  engineer, 

Now  what  is  the  type  of  the  great  engineer?  by  training,  tends  to  keep  his  enthusiasms  un- 

What   are   his   essential   characteristics? — the  der  control.     That  is  the  first  thing  they  tell 

character  innate  in  the  man,  accentuated  by  him  when  he  goes  to  school  and  the  last  thing 

his    training?     He    is    essentially    born    cool,  he  hears  when  he  goes  to  bed.     But  your  great 

steady,  and  balanced.     His  mind  tends  to  be  captain  of  industry  must  have  other  qualities, 

a  mathematical  mind,  a  scientific  mind,  and  They  are  not  essentially  incompatible  with  the 

he  tends  to  become  over  fond  of  formulas.     He  qualities  of  the  engineer,  but  they  are  fully  as 

makes  estimates.     He   is   trained — has   years  essential  in  the  men  who  are  to  lead  great  en- 

of  training — in  making  estimates,  and  if  he  terprises. 

is  successful  it  is  because  he  can  live  within  Sometimes,  before  telling  how  to  do  a  thing 

those  estimates.     He  spends  endless  time  in  it  is  well  to  tell  how  not  to  do  it,  and  one  would 

preparing  estimates  with   the   greatest   care,  think  from  the  examples  of  the  railroads  of  the 

and  then,  as  I  used  to  see  with  astonishment,  United  States  that  they  furnish  perhaps  the 

he  puts  in  a  factor  of  safety  from  1 5  per  cent,  best  possible  example  of  how  not  to  do  it.     I 

to  50  per  cent.     One  of  the  most  successful  was  interested  in  reading  recently  a  masterly 

promoting  and  constructing  engineers  in  this  article  by  a  great  railroad  President  in  a  maga- 

country  told  me  that  after  he  had  finished  his  zine — Mr.  Kruttschnitt  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 

estimates  of  cost  he  doubled  them;  after  he  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly — in  which  he  showed 

had  finished  his  estimates  of  earnings  he  cut  clearly  and  powerfully  what  great  things  the 

them  in  two;  after  he  had  finished  his  estimates  railroad  operating  men,  the  railroad  engineers, 

of  operating  expenses  he  doubled  them,  and  had  done  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  increase 

if  he  then  could  show  6  per  cent,  he  went  ahead,  train  loads — motive  power — and  thereby  re- 

That  is  a  safe  man;  that  is  the  kind  of  man  ducing  operating  expenses.  His  whole  article 
that  a  banker  likes  to  bank  on;  he  won't  run  was  practically  confined  to  showing  the  achieve- 
away;  he  is  a  safe  man,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  ments  of  the  railroad  engineers  in  that  respect, 
man  that  the  banker  necessarily  loves.  When  It  was  a  perfect  example  of  just  what  I  have  in 
he  has  secured  a  man  like  that,  the  banker  mind.  Those  great  achievements  have  been 
can  go  off  and  do  something  else  and  the  direc-  wholly  arrested.  The  roads  are  bankrupt, 
tors  can  do  what  they  are  expected  to  do — they  Enormous  economies,  the  greatest  ability,  the 
can  go  to  sleep;  they  won't  be  bothered.  Oc-  greatest  power  have  been  expended  on  them, 
casionally  the  thing  breaks  down,  and  then  and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  railroads  have  had 
the  management — as  of  the  New  York,  New  the  wrong  type  of  leader.  The  men  who  origin- 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  — are  suddenly  ally  planned  those  roads  and  led  them  were 
hauled  out  of  bed  and  asked  what  they  have  men  of  a  different  t\'pe.  The\'  were  traffic 
been  doing.  They  had  been  doing  nothing,  men.  They  were  striving  to  build  up  a  busi- 
That  was  just  the  trouble.  ness,  and,  compared  with  the  operating  men 

This  field  of  management  of  big  businesses  is  who  are  in  charge  of  the  roads  to-da\',  they 
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were  children — babies  in  operation.  But  the 
roads  paid.  To-day,  with  the  highest  engineer- 
ing capacity  and  operating  abihty  in  charge 
of  them,  they  cannot  get  a  new  dollar  for  an 
old  one. 

But  it  is  possible  to  combine  in  the  same  man 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  engineer  and  the 
vision,  the  imagination,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
promoter  using  that  word  in  its  best  sense — 
the  great  builder.  To  go  for  a  moment  out- 
side of  the  field  of  business  for  an  example  of 
this  fact,  consider  the  great  name  of  Louis 
Pasteur.  There  was  a  man  of  a  perfect  scien- 
tific mind.  In  following  out  a  system  of  scien- 
tific experiments  he  was  cold  and  scientific 
to  the  last  degree.  He  never  allowed  his  en- 
thusiasms to  control  his  judgment.  But,  when 
he  was  not  carrying  on  an  experiment,  he  could 
dream.  He  did  dream,  and  he  probably  did 
more  for  mankind  than  any  man  of  his  genera- 
tion by  discoveries  which  showed  the  highest 
qualities  of  imaginative  vision.  He  had  both 
qualities.  And  that  is  the  type  of  man  we 
must  have  to  lead  our  great  enterprises. 

To  repeat:  The  stockholders,  the  owners 
of  the  property,  are  both  unwilling  and  unable 
to  perform  the  function  of  selection  of  the 
management.  The  banker  must  do  it.  Ban- 
kers are  men  and  they  are  human,  and  human 
beings  who  are  not  paid,  and  not  allowed  and 
not  expected  to  pay  themselves,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  important,  valuable  work.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  is  a  world  in  which  you 
do  not  get  something  for  nothing.  We  must 
begin  by  recognizing  that  if  the  banker  is  to 
employ — is  to  put  at  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity— the  power  of  selection  and  judgment, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  he  be  paid  for  it. 


We  must  recognize  that  that  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  function  of  the  financial  opera- 
tion and  pay  for  it,  because,  however  soundly 
the  enterprise  is  originally  financed,  unless 
competent  management  is  put  in  charge  of  it 
and  kept  in  charge  of  it,  unless  that  manage- 
ment is  kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  effi- 
ciency, sooner  or  later  the  enterprise  will  break 
down,  those  securities  will  come  home  to  roost, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  much  more  difficult  job 
to  finance  that  enterprise  the  second  time  or 
the  third  time  than  it  was  the  first  time.  It 
has  got  to  be  done  right  at  the  beginning,  and 
it  has  to  be  continued.  Management  is  more 
than  half  the  battle. 

If  the  public  is  going  to  expect  the  banker 
to  choose  men  who  have  vision,  imagination, 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  scientific  attainment, 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  men  are 
liable  to  brain  storm;  they  are,  at  times,  wild 
men;  they  are  not  safe  men  unless  they  are 
controlled.  We  must  have  men  of  that  type, 
but  we  must  not  have  men  of  that  type  without 
adequate  control.  We  must  harness  with 
these  men  boards  of  directors  who  can  and  will 
direct.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  will  not 
work  for  nothing.  Directors  must  therefore 
be  adequately  paid. 

The  banker  is  to-day,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, in  a  false  position.  All  he  undertakes 
to  do,  all  he  is  paid  to  do,  is  to  advise  as  to  the 
financial  structure,  and  to  place  the  securities 
he  has  received,  but  perhaps  his  most  impor- 
tant function  is  the  selection  of  management, 
direction,  control,  and  for  that  he  is  not  paid. 
He  is  in  a  false  position,  and  if  he  is  able  to  get 
out  of  it,  he  will  do  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
the  community  a  very  great  service. 


THRIFT  AND  PROGRESS 

Just  How  Savings  Create  Business,  Which  in  Turn  Creates  Jobs 
for    Workmen.     The    Government's    New    Thrift    Campaign 

By  ANDREW  W.    MELLON 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


PRODUCTION  and  saving  cannot  be 
'  too  strongly  emphasized  as  es- 
sential factors  in  bringing  about  a 
business  revival.  The  tremendous 
destruction  wrought  by  the  war, 
and  the  spending  and  extravagance  which 
followed,  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  capital  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  rigid  econom\-  and 
well  directed  production.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  before  the  war  approximately  one  sixth 
of  the  wealth  produced  in  this  country  each 
year  was  added  to  our  capital  equipment,  but 
during  the  war  much  of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment was  suspended  on  account  of  the  huge 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  The  whole 
thought  and  energ\'  of  the  people  were  directed 
toward  the  production  of  war  supplies,  and 
the  normal  capital  accumulations  for  the  up- 
keep and  extension  of  industries  not  directly 
utilized  for  war  purposes  were  reduced.  There 
were  fewer  buildings  constructed,  fewer  m.iles 
of  railway  built,  fewer  repairs  made,  and  less 
industrial  equipment  purchased  than  normally. 
The  shortage  of  dwelling  houses  and  the  run- 
down condition  of  parts  of  our  transportation 
system  are  among  the  most  obvious  examples 
of  the  fact  that  capital  has  been  diverted  into 
other  channels,  but  there  are  other  evidences 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  our 
capital  supply  up  to  normal  conditions. 

It   has    become   more   and    more   apparent 


within  recent  \ears  that  the  capital  needs  of 
the  American  farmer  have  never  been  ade- 
quately supplied.  The  farmer  has  been  al- 
lowed to  get  along  on  what  he  could  secure  on 
mortgages,  frequently  on  unfavorable  terms, 
and  one  of  his  great  handicaps  has  been  lack 
of  capital  to  make  adequate  improvements. 
The  plant  needs  of  the  American  railways 
run  into  billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  handle  efficiently  the  growing  traffic 
which  will  come  with  the  gradual  improvement 
in  business  conditions.  The  new  industries 
brought  into  existence  by  the  war  will,  in  all 
probability,  make  increasing  demands  on  the 
capital  supply.  Moreover,  the  anticipated 
world-v/ide  demand  for  American  machinery, 
tools,  and  hardware  generally,  which  will  doubt- 
less come  with  the  gradual  rehabilitation  of 
industry,  must  be  provided  for.  Buildings, 
railways,  machinery,  and  farm  improvements 
constitute  a  part  of  our  necessary  industrial 
equipment — they  are  our  producers'  goods, 
our  capital  accumulation.  Their  upkeep  and 
extension  must  come  from  the  savings  of  the 
people.  The  lack  of  production  of  goods  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  war-torn  European 
countries  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  a  rapid  resumption  of  normal  business.- 
The  industrial  progress  of  a  country  is  meas- 
ured by  its  productive  power,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  can  do  with  our  pro- 
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ductivepoweris  to  make  it  add  to  itself  year  by  productive  power  is  directed  toward  building 
year.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  through  roads,  schools,  art  galleries,  or  developing  and 
saving  and  proper  investment,  in  order  that  the  perfecting  further  instruments  of  production, 
supply  of  capital  employed  in  manufacturing,  It  is  a  cumulative  process, 
producers'  goods  may  increase.  An  American  Under  modern  industrial  conditions,  the  time 
economist  has  described  the  three  stages  in  the  element  is  of  great  importance  in  productive 
creation  of  industrial  capital  as  follows:  "(i)  processes.  Roads  and  bridges  are  constructed, 
Theproduction  of  a  surplus  of  commercial  values  canals  are  dug,  buildings  are  erected,  and  in- 
over  and  above  the  necessities  of  subsistence  dustrial  enterprises  are  begun  which  frequently 
and  maintenance;  (2)  the  exercise  of  personal  require  years  for  completion  and  decades  be- 
abstinence  requisite  to  the  saving  and  ac-  fore  expenditures  made  are  returned  in  the 
cumulation  of  that  surplus;  and  (3)  the  con-  form  of  income,  yet  the  laborers  must  be  fed 
version  of  the  wealth  thus  accumulated  into  and  clothed  during  that  time.  Such  advances 
active  capital— the  process  of  investment."  can  be  made  only  out  of  accumulated  savings. 
In  reality,  the  trend  of  production  is  determined  Even  to-day,  many  great  constructive  projects 
by  the  trend  of  buying.  Men  generally  provide  which  would  add  much  to  the  public  welfare 
what  men  are  willing  to  buy.  If  50  per  cent,  are  not  undertaken  because  of  lack  of  capital, 
of  a  nation's  income  is  spent  in  buying  tools,  In  his  book  on  Poverty  and  Wasie,  Hartley 
machinery,  equipment,  and  other  instruments  Withers,  in  speaking  of  economic  conditions 
of  production,  it  is  obvious  that  50  per  cent,  in  England,  expressed  this  thought  as  follows: 
of  its  productive  capacity  will  be  employed  "All  over  the  country  there  are  big  things 
in  producing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  waiting  to  be  done  to  equip  this  old  land  and 
90  per  cent,  of  a  nation's  income  is  spent  for  help  it  to  grow  more  stuff  for  us,  and  to  bring 
current  consumption,  it  is  equally  obvious  the  good  stuff  from  the  grower  to  the  user, 
that  the  same  percentage  of  its  productive  With  capital  plentiful  and  cheap  and  the  energy 
capacity  will  be  employed  in  producing  con-  of  the  people  put  into  the  work,  it  might  multi- 
sumers'  goods.  In  the  former  case,  the  pro-  ply  its  output  manifold." 
ductive  power  of  the  country  is  increasing  at  a  During  the  war  we  accustomed  ourselves 
rapid  rate  and  ultimately  the  volume  of  con-  to  thrift,  we  were  willing  to  reduce  our  expendi- 
sumers'  goods  will  increase  in  equal  proportion,  tures  and  do  without  much  that  we  had  been 
In  the  latter  case,  productive  power  grows  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  help  win  the  war. 
comparatively  slowly  and  industrial  progress  We  put  our  savings  into  government  securities 
is  retarded.  It  is  evident  that  the  thrifty  in  order  that  the  Government  might  have 
man  or  the  thrifty  nation  has  more  to  spend  in  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  equip  and  send 
the  long  run  and  enjoys  a  larger  volume  of  across  the  sea  an  effective  fighting  force, 
consumers'  goods  than  the  thriftless.         .  It  was  an  emergency,  and  thrift  was  "one  of  the 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CAPITAL  "^^^hods  employed  to  meet  it     No  amount 

was  too  small  to  be  01  assistance  to  the  Govern- 

CAPITAL  and  Labor  are  two  fundamental  ment,  and  an  army  of  small  investors  sprang 

factors  in  production,  and  each  factor  is  up  who  had  doubtless  never  before  learned  to 

most  efficient  when  combined  with  the  other,  save.     With    the    return    of   peace,    however, 

The  primitive  man  had  little  or  no  capital  to  the  need  for  saving  was  not  so  great,  the  lessons 

work  with  and  practically   his  entire   efforts  of  thrift  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  an  era  of 

were  spent  in  providing  a  bare  subsistence;  he  extravagant  buying  followed.     Many  who  had 

lived  from  day  to  day  with   little  provision  accumulated    small    savings    during    the   war 

for  the  future.     The  gradual  process  of  saving  spent  them  in   luxurious  living.     We  turned 

and  capital   accumulation  has  resulted  in  the  from  a  nation  of  savers  to  a  nation  of  reckless 

manifold   increase    in    per   capita   production  spenders. 

and  the  higher  standard  of  living  which  pre-  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
vails  to-day.  The  simple  fact  is  that  under  efficacy  of  thrift  is  no  less  in  times  of  peace 
capitalistic  production  the  man-power  of  the  than  in  times  of  war.  In  the  present  state  of 
nation  has  increased  in  efficiency  until  it  is  industry  generally  it  is  obvious  that  govern- 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  whole  population  ment  thrift  is-  no  less  important  than  individual 
to  be  engaged  in  producing  food,  clothing,  and  thrift.  Even  with  the  most  rigid  economy 
other  actual  necessities  of  life.    A  part  of  our  the    government    outlay    will    be    unusually 
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heavy  for  vears  to  come,  on  account  of  ex-  thereabouts,  a  reduction  of  about  $1,500,000,000 

penditures   directlv  or  indirecth'  attributable  below  the  year  192 1.     In  some  measure  this  reduc- 

to  the  W  ar      The'  public  debt  of  the  country  ^'O"  reflects  the  hquidation  of  war  liabihties,  but 

is  nearlv  23^  billions  of  dollars  and  the  Treas-  ^^  ^,"  important  extent  it  represents  a  reduction 

^-        ,  ,  ^  ^.  in  the  cost  of  government, 

ury  must  not  only  meet  the  current  operating 

expenses  of  the  Government  but  must  meet  the         It  has  become  evident  however  that  there 

interest  pa\ments  on  this  debt  and  must  make  will  probably  be  no  surplus  in  either  1922  or 

provision  for  its  gradual  retirement.     A  large  1923,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 

part  of  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Government  balance  the  budget,  expenditures  must  be  still 

is  undoubtedly  coming  from  the  current  savings  further    reduced.     The    Government    faces    a 

of  the  nation  and,  therefore,  is  depleting  the  heavy  shrinkage  in  receipts;  internal-revenue 

current  capital  accumulations.     Our  ver\'  best  collections  in  particular  are  subject  to  great 

thought,  therefore,  should  be  directed  to  seeing  uncertainty.     In    view   of    the   depression    in 

that  no  avoidable  expenditures  are  made  and  business,   there   is   grave   doubt   whether   the 

that  our  s\'stem  of  taxation  shall  interfere  to  estimates  of  receipts  which  appear  in  the  budget 

the  least  possible  extent  with  the  return  of  the  can  be  realized,  and  up  to  date  the  shrinkage 

country  to  normal  industrial  conditions.  has    rather   more    than    kept    pace   with    the 

shrinkage   in   expenditures.     It    is   clear   that 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  Under  these  conditions  the  Treasury  is  in  no 

ONE  of  the  chief  factors  in  the   gradual  position   to   undertake   new  or  extraordinary 

return  to  normal  conditions  throughout  expenditures, 
the  countr}'  has  been  the  marked  reduction  in         The   Treasur\'    Department    has   continued 

Federal   expenditures   which   has   already   oc-  the  thrift  campaign  which  it  began  during  the 

curred,  and  this  has  in  turn  permitted  the  light-  ^^'ar  and  now  offers  to  the  public  a  most  at- 

ening  of  the  burden  of  taxation.     What  has  tractive  investment  in  a  new  series  of  Treasury 

been   accomplished   along   these   lines   within  Savings  Certificates.     Through  the  Post  Office 

less    than    a    year,    through    the    cooperation  Department  an  opportunity  is  given  to  persons 

of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  makes  a  of  small  means  to  invest  safely.     The  Postal 

concrete   record   of  achievement   in   economy  Savings  will  accept  deposits  of  ten  cents  and 

which  is  worthy  of  our  highest  efforts  to  main-  upward  and  issue  postal  savings  stamps  to  the 

tain.     Through  the  organization  perfected  by  depositor.     These  stamps  can  then  be  trans- 

the   Bureau   of  the   Budget,   all  departments  ferred    into    Treasury    Savings    Certificates, 

and  independent  establishments  of  the  Govern-  On  this  and  on  all  deposits  of  one  dollar  or 

ment  are  responding  to  the  call  to  uphold  and  more,  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 

join    in    the    movement    now    being    directed  a  year.     There  is  now  pending  in  Congress 

by  the  Bucfget   Bureau  toward   economies   in  a  bill  which  will  increase  the  interest  rate  to 

the  expenditure  of  public  funds,   the  limita-  perhaps  3  per  cent.     The  Government,  through 

tion  of  activities,  the  elimination  of  duplication  the  Treasury  Department,  issues  to  depositors 

of  work,  the  more  efficient  distribution  and  of  one  dollar  a  Treasury  Savings  Stamp.     This 

sale  of  surplus  supplies  and  equipment,  and  rnay  be  obtained  at  all  post  offices  throughout 

improved  methods  of  administration  and  opera-  the  countrw     When  a  purchaser  has  acquired 

tion.     The  following  extract  from  the  annual  twenty  stamps  he  may  exchange  them  for  a 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Treasur\'  Savings  Certificate  having  a  maturity 

fiscal  \'ear   1921   states  briefly  the  reductions  valueofS25  five  years  from  the  date  of  purchase, 
which   have   been   made   in   Government   ex-         These    Treasury    Savings    Certificates    are 

penditures:  offered    in   denominations  of  S25,   Si 00,   and 

Si. 000,  maturity  value,  and  are  sold  at  flat 

Expenditures  m  the  fiscal  year   ended  June   30,  prices  of  S20,  S80,  and  S800.     This  means  an  in- 

1920    amounted    to   almost    $6,500,000,000,   while  ^^,^5^  vield  of  about  4^  per  cent,  if  compound- 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June   30,    1921,  ordinary         1         ^-  n         Vu"  ^-r     *-  u 

^vT^AT^ri,'t,,.oc    ;„.i„^;„„  .'  ^  ■       f    A       A       •     1  ed  semi-annually.     These  certificates  may  be 

expenditures,    including   sinking   lund    and    miscel-  .  ,         ,  ^    r  c>  ^  •j--ji 

laneous  fixed-debt  charges,  still  ran   over  S5  500  -  issued  to  the  amount  of  85,000  to  one  individual 

000,000.    This  cash  outgo  it  has  been  the  constant  ^^  ^">'  calendar  year.     They  can  be  purchased 

endeavor  of  the  Administration  to   reduce,  and   it  ^t  post  offices,  banks,  and  other  agencies,  or 

now  expects  to  hold  expenditures  on  the  same  basis  from  Federal  Reserve  banks,  or  direct  from  the 

for  the  fiscal  year  1922  down  to  $4,000,000,000,  or  Savings  Division  in  the  Treasury  Department 
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at  Washington,     When  we  take  into  considera-         The  new  offering  is  meeting  with  a  hearty 

tion    the   fact    that   these   Treasury   Savings  response  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  sales  to 

Certificates  are  exempt  from  taxation  as  to  date    have    average    approximately    $500,000 

principal  and  interest  from  all  state,  county,  per  day. 

and  local  taxes,  except  estate  and  inheritance  The  Government  is  not  carrying  on  its  sav- 
taxes,  and  also  from  the  normal  Federal  income  ings  activities  as  a  rival  of  established  savings 
tax,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  a  particularly  at-  banks,  but  as  an  aid  to  these  and  similar  in- 
tractive  form  of  investment.  The  limit  of  stitutions  in  encouraging  thrift  among  the 
?5,ooo  to  each  purchaser  is  made  in  order  to  people.  Moreover,  there  is  hope  that  individ- 
permit  persons  of  small  means  to  make  these  uals  who  will  not  trust  their  money  to  anything 
desirable  investments,  and  to  prevent  undue  but  a  Government  agency  may  be  induced  to 
accumulations  by  persons  of  large  capital,  become  investors  through  this  channel.  Few 
These  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  are  regis-  men  learn  to  save  without  in  time  making  con- 
tered  in  the  Treasury  Department,  insuring  nection  with  a  bank.  Their  saving  may  not 
the  purchasers  absolute  protection  against  always  begin  with  a  bank  account,  but  it  will 
loss  or  theft.  On  request,  the  new  certificates  inevitably  end  there,  and  banking  institutions 
may  be  redeemed  prior  to  maturity  at  fixed  must  necessarily  benefit  by  any  activity  which 
rates  yielding]  about  3!  per  cent.  It  is  thus  induces  greater  thrift  among  the  American 
possible  for  a  person  to  save  systematically  people. 

and  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  such  It  should  be  noted  that  thrift  does  not  con- 
savings  may  be  obtained  for  use  at  any  time  sist  in  hoarding,  but  in  wise  spending  rather 
without  loss  of  interest.  In  announcing  the  than  foolish  or  wasteful  spending.  Due  to 
new  issue  of  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  the  fact  that  thrift  has  often  been  associated 
on  December  14,  1921,  the  Treasury  Depart-  with  hoarding  or  miserliness,  the  fallacy  that 
ment  made  the  following  statement:  extravagance  gives  employment  to  labor  has 
The  new  offering  means  that  Postal  Savings  and  i^^"5^  ^"^^^  credence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Treasury  Savings  activities  have  now  been  coordi-  J^^^"^^  "^^"  t)uys  as  much  as  the  thriftless  man, 
nated  into  one  peace-time  savings  programme  under  ^^^  .  ^e  buys  tools,  machinery,  buildings, 
which  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Treasury  public  improvements,  etc.  He  buys  through 
will  join  to  advance  Postal  Savings  for  the  deposit  banks  and  investment  houses  and  creates,  in 
of  savings  and  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  for  the  long  run,  a  greater  demand  for  labor  than 
investment.  The  consolidation  of  Postal  Savings  if  the  money  were  spent  wastefully.  He  adds 
facilities  into  a  single  Government  Savings  system  to  the  productive  power  of  the  nation  while 
preserves    and    improves    the    best    features    of  ^h^  spendthrift  dissipates  the  country's  man 

T  '    ','*,.       .,.  .    r  ^.  power.     In  fact,  the  man  who  saves  and  invests 

In   undertaking  this   movement   for  peace-time  T  i^-      .  1    ^1        ^1  1  1 

savings,  the  Government  looks  forward  with  con-  ^">^^  more  ultimately  than  the  man  who  spends 

fidence  to  the  renewed  cooperation  of  all  helpful  ^^^  whole  income  for  current  living,  because  he 

agencies.    There  can  be  no  question  about  the  need  has  more  to  spend.     This  thought  was  con- 

for  saving,  nor  of  this  country's  capacity  to  save,  cisely  stated  by  Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  in  the 

By  offering  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  means  of  book  referred  to  above,  as  follows: 
accumulating  and  investing  money,  the  Government 

hopes  to  furnish  an  incentive  for  saving,  to  encourage  But  there  is  this  great  and  essential  difference 
savings  and  investment  in  Government  securities,  between  spending  money  on  something  that  is  not 
and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  savings  activi-  really  needed,  and  devoting  it  to  productive  pur- 
ties  generally.  An  active  response  to  the  Govern-  poses,  that  in  the  one  case  the  money  spent  is  gone 
ment 's  Savings  movement  should  accomplish  three  as  soon  as  the  article  purchased  is  worn  out,  or  the 
main  objects:  it  will  aid  the  Government  in  the  momentary  pleasure  bought  has  been  enjoyed, 
current  financing  of  its  requirements;  it  will  make  while  in  the  other  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has 
for  greater  national  prosperity;  and  it  will  increase  been  invested  in  industry  and  will  produce  for  years 
the  personal  happiness  and  individual  welfare  of  to  come  wages  for  workers,  salaries  for  managers, 
those  who  save.  and  interest  and  profit  for  shareholders. 
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A  Practical  Man's  Conclusions  from  His  Exper- 
ience with  Labor  in  a  Big  Manufacturing  Plant 

By    B.    SEEBOHM    ROWNTREE 

The  author  of  this  article  is  the  head  of  a  cocoa  manufacturing  plant  in  England,  employing  seven 
thousand  working  people.  He  recently  completed  a  personal  investigation  of  American  industrial 
methods,  and  this  article  is  written  with  an  understanding  of  American  problems,  as  well  as  of 
English  problems,  in  the  industrial  field. — The  Editors. 


'UCH  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  problem  of  waste  in  in- 
dustry by  the  publication  of  the 
valuable  report  on  that  subject 
drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of 
engineers  appointed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  appointment  of  this  Committee  is  only 
one  piece  of  evidence,  among  many,  of  the 
keenness  and  ability  with  which  business 
executives  are  addressing  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  industrial  processes,  so  that 
goods  may  be  produced  more  efificientl>'  and 
more  cheaply. 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  which  I  have  recently 
made  in  the  Eastern  States,  I  have  visited  in- 
dustrial plants  of  all  kinds — engineering  plants, 
garment-making  plants,  printing  establish- 
ments, automobile  factories,  food  factories, 
rubber  factories — indeed,  factories  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions.  Everywhere  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  care 
with  which  mechanical  difficulties  were  being 
overcome.  In  research  laboratories,  sometimes 
fitted  up  and  staffed  on  a  most  lavish  scale, 
expert  chemists  and  engineers  were  engaged 
in  the  patient  and  scientific  examination  of  the 
technical  difficulties  with  which  the  manu- 
facturing staffs  were  confronted.     To  the  solu- 


tion of  these  difficulties  skill  of  the  highest 
order  was  being  devoted. 

Such  effort  is  admirable,  but  as  I  observe 
industry,  whether  in  America  or  England,  I 
am  ever  conscious  that  there  is  one  great 
source  of  waste  which  we  are  largely  failing 
to  remove,  I  refer  to  the  waste  due  to  the 
lack  of  cordial  cooperation  between  Capital 
and  Labor,  to  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  workers  "spend  60  per 
cent,  of  their  time  in  doing  their  job,  and  40 
per  cent  in  tr^'ing  to  do  the  boss!" 

This  waste,  with  all  its  accom.panying  ill- 
will,  and  suspicion,  and  anxiety,  and  often 
human  suffering,  continues  year  after  year. 
It  is  allowed  to  continue  because  both  em- 
ployers and  workers  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  it  is  inevitable,  just  as  our  forefathers  used 
to  consider  typhus  fever,  and  small  pox,  and 
the  plague  inevitable. 

We  have  learned  now  that  these  diseases  are 
preventable,  and  to-day,  in  civilized  countries, 
they  are  almost  unknown.  If  any  one,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  had  suggested  that  a  case  of  small- 
pox, occurring  in  America  or  England,  would 
be  so  rare  that  it  would  cause  great  excitement 
and  be  the  object  of  scare  headlines  in  the 
newspapers,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
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visionary,  not  worth  serious  attention.  Well,  I 
am  such  a  visionary  with  regard  to  the  disease 
of  Industrial  Unrest. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  industry  to- 
day, I  believe  that  nothing  is  more  important 
than  for  us  to  realise  that  industrial  peace 
is  an  ideal  which  may  soon  be  achieved.  Let 
us  get  rid  of  the  morbid  idea  that  industrial 
unrest  is  inevitable,  and  that  men  can  only 
cooperate  cordially  when  they  are  trying  to 
"down"  other  men.  Such  an  idea  is  really  the 
result  of  mental  laziness,  and  of  a  refusal  to 
face  the  facts  whether  they  are  depressing 
or  hopeful.  Do  we  honestly  believe  that 
human  beings  are  too  stupid  to  pull  together 
in  the  great  task  of  providing  the  goods  and 
services  needed  for  the  communal  welfare? 
Of  course  we  do  not!  But  sometimes  it  in- 
volves less  trouble,  and  less  responsibility,  to 
say  that  we  do,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  old  tag: 
*' Human  nature  is  human  nature." 

Human  nature  is  human  nature;  and  human 
beings  are  human  beings,  capable  of  learning 
from  experience,  and  of  rational  concerted 
action,  who  can  achieve  industrial  peace  if 
they  decide  to  do  so. 

Let  us  set  to  work  to  find  out  on  what  terms 
such  peace  is  attainable.  There  are,  theoreti- 
cally, three  ways  in  which  we  may  seek  to 
establish  it. 

The  first  is  to  make  Capital  so  strong  that 
labor  dare  not  raise  its  head.  This  was  easy 
in  the  days  of  slavery  and  serfdom,  but  those 
days  will  never  return.  ''The  moving  finger 
writes,  and  having  writ,  moves  on,"  and  not 
even  the  most  skilful  financier  or  the  biggest 
plutocrat,  can  'Ture  it  back  to  cancel  half  a 
line."  If  any  one,  in  1922,  endeavors  to 
treat  labor  as  a  mere  commodity,  he  simply 
advertises  himself  as  what  psychologists  would 
call  "a  throw  back!" 

The  second  way  is  for  Capital  and  Labor 
to  establish  a  balance  of  power — each  becom- 
ing so  strong  in  relation  to  the  other  that  both 
are  afraid  to  disturb  the  balance.  That  way 
is  being  tried  on  a  large  scale,  often  on  a  small 
one.  But  in  August,  1914,  the  belief  that 
peace  could  be  secured  by  a  nice  adjustment  of 
racial  suspicions,  and  hostilities,  vanished  at 
the  sound  of  the  first  gun. 

The  third  way  is  the  only  true  path.  It  is 
patiently,  sincerely,  and  thoroughly  to  search 
out  the  causes  of  unrest  and  then  to  remove 
them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  have  got  rid 
of  many  physical  handicaps — smallpox,  typhus. 


and  the  plague.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  shall 
get  rid  of  the  mental  and  moral  handicaps 
which  hitherto  have  frustrated  our  hopes  for 
industrial  peace. 

Now,  if  we  begin  to  make  this  investigation 
we  shall  find,  both  in  America  and  England, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  capitalist 
system  of  industry  in  order  to  allay  industrial 
unrest.  The  people  of  both  nations  are  ex- 
traordinarily patient  and  wise  and  far-seeing. 
They  recognize  that  progress  is  much  more 
likely  to  come  by  evolution  than  revolution. 
The  revolutionary  element  in  industry  is  in  a 
very  small  minority,  and  will  become  insignif- 
icant if  employers  will  only  recognize  that 
the  most  efi'ective  revolutionist  is  the  reaction- 
ary employer.  But  if  we  would  have  industrial 
peace  we  must  pay  for  it,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
items  in  the  account  we  shall  have  to  meet  are 


the  following: 


I.      WAGES 


MINIMUM  wages  should  be  based  on 
human  needs.  Wages  above  the  mini- 
mum can  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  hig- 
gling of  the  market.  The  minimum  wage 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  workers  of  normal 
ability,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  marry,  to  live  in  a  decent 
house,  and  to  bring  up  a  family  of  normal  size 
in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency,  leaving  a 
margin  for  contingencies  and  recreation. 

America  has  approached  more  nearly  thail 
England  to  this  minimum;  but  there  are  still 
very  many  unskilled  workers  whose  wages 
are  too  low  to  enable  them  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  above  standard.  While  this  state  of 
things  continues  we  cannot  expect  industrial 
peace.  It  may  sound  Utopian  to  be  suggesting 
that  wages  should  be  advanced  at  the  present 
time,  when  so  many  of  us  are  pressing  for  their 
reduction,  in  order  to  be  able  to  trade  at  a 
profit. 

But  I  am  not  maintaining  that  it  would  be 
possible  at  once  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
in  every  industry  to  the  standard  indicated. 
I  only  say  that  employers  should  set  this  before 
them  as  an  objective  to  be  reached  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Wages  cannot  be 
paid  out  of  kindly  sentiment.  They  can  only 
be  paid  in  hard  cash.  But  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  employers, 
firstly,  to  ascertain  what  money  wage  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  workers  to  live  in  accordance 
with    the    standard    referred    to   above,    and 
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secondly,  if  they  are  not  already  paying  these 
wages,  so  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
administration  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  so. 

The  mistake  into  which  most  of  us  fall  is 
that  we  do  not  increase  the  minimum  wage  in 
our  factories  unless  pressure  is  put  upon  us 
by  the  workers.  The  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor  would  be  enormously  improved,  if  the 
employer  would  take  the  initiative  in  raising 
wages  to  a  satisfactory  level. 

HOURS 

I  DO  not  think  we  can  hope  for  industrial 
peace  if  the  hours  spent  by  the  worker 
within  the  factory  are  so  long  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  leisure  for  the  complete  re-creation  of 
his  energy  after  his  day's  work,  and  for  the 
expression  of  his  human  personality.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  48  hours  may  be  taken 
as  a  reasonable  standard  for  a  week's  work. 
Any  deviation  from  this  standard,  either  up  or 
down  should  be  justified  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  In  some  cases,  where 
a  longer  day  is  customary,  the  employers  urge 
that  it  is  excusable,  because  the  work  is  light  or 
because  it  is  intermittent,  times  of  severe 
activity  being  interspersed  with  times  of  rest. 
But  that  argument  disregards  the  claim  which 
the  worker  may  clearly  put  forward  for  a 
period  of  complete  leisure  outside  the  factory, 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  live  his  life 
as  a  human  being  in  an  educated  and  civilized 
community.  No  man  can  live  such  a  life  who 
is  confined  to  the  factory  for  twelve  hours  a  day. 

ECONOMIC    SECURITY 

I  NOW  come  to  the  most  important  item  in 
the  cost  of  industrial  peace — namely  that 
the  worker  shall  be  guaranteed  a  reasonable 
degree  of  economic  security.  I  do  not  believe 
the  employing  class  in  the  least  appreciates 
how  keenly  conscious  the  worker  is  of  his  own 
precarious  position.  The  wages  received  by 
most  men  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
save  enough  to  render  themselves  secure.  An 
unskilled  worker  who  maintains  a  family  can- 
not hope  to  set  aside  very  much,  save  by  de- 
priving his  household  of  necessaries.  Not 
only  is  he  liable  to  be  plunged  into  want  in  his 
old  age,  or  through  long  continued  sickness, 
but  the  dark  and  menacing  cloud  of  unem- 
ployment constantly  hovers  over  him.  Talk 
to  any  working  man,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  fear  of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most 


depressing  features  of  his  life.  The  knowledge 
that  in  a  time  of  trade  depression  he  may  be 
flung  out  of  work  at  any  moment  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  fills  him  with  bitter  resentment, 
and  a  sense  of  flagrant  injustice.  It  makes 
him  feel  that  he  is  only  a  chattel  which  is 
bought,  kept  as  long  as  it  is  wanted,  and  then 
flung  aside  remorselessly.  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  no  single  case  of  industrial  unrest  more 
potent  than  the  menace  of  unemployment, 
and  if  we  would  secure  industrial  peace,  it 
must  be  removed. 

Obviously,  the  best  cure  for  unemployment 
is  employment,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
to  lessen  the  volume  of  unemployment,  if  the 
community  would  really  address  itself  to  the 
task.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  never 
taken  this  evil  seriously.  In  proof  of  this 
statement  I  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  unemployment 
statistics.  No  one  knows  within  a  million  how 
many  people  are  unemployed  in  America.  If 
the  American  people  were  actually  in  earnest 
in  their  effort  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  unem- 
ployment, they  would,  ere  this,  have  measured 
its  extent. 

THE  "reserve  of  WORKERS" 

AN  D  America  is  not  alone  in  her  neglect  of 
L  unemployment  statistics.  They  are  not 
available  in  a  reliable  form  in  any  country. 
Limits  of  space  prevent  me  from  entering  into 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  volume  of  un- 
employment might  be  reduced,^  but  when  all 
possible  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  there 
will  still  remain  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
people.  We  refer  to  them  euphemistically  as  a 
"reserve  of  workers,"  and  recognize  that  in- 
dustry could  not  function  without  them.  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  that 
if  that  is  the  case,  industry  should  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  reserve  of  workers  during 
such  times  as  their  services  are  not  required. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  some  system  of 
Unemployment  Insurance.  I  do  not  propose 
to  suggest  what  form  this  should  take — whether 
it  should  be  organized  by  the  State,  or  whether 
each  industry  should  create  its  own  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Fund,  or  whether  this 
should  be  done  by  individual  factories  or  groups 
of  factories.  But  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
living  expenses  of  workers  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  and  for  whom  work  cannot  be 

M  have  dealt  with  these  at  length  in  The  International 
Labour  Review.     November,  1921. 
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found,  must  be  met  by  some  scheme  of  insur-  that  the  demand  of  the  workers  has  a  good  deal 

^"c^-                      .  to  support  it.     Why  should  a  capitalist  or  his 

1  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  such  meagre  representatives  always  assume  the  position  of 

statistics  as  are  available  point  to  the  fact  that  master,  while  the  worker  is  merely  a  servant? 

if  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  Wage  Bill  Why  should  there  not  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation 

were  set  aside,  this  would  create  a  fund  sufifi-  between  the  two?    One  of  the  hopeful  signs 

cient  to  pay  all  workers  involuntarily  unem-  in  industry  at  the  present  time  is  the  extent  to 

ployed  an  insurance  premium  high  enough  to  which  this  view  is  prevailing  among  employers, 

remove  the  menace  of  unemployment    from  so  that  now  not  only  in  America  and  England 

their  minds.     I  base  this  estimate  on  the  as-  but  also  in  many  other  countries,  they  are  tak- 

sumption  that  probably,  taking  the  average  of  ing  the  workers  into  conference  with  regard  to 

good  and  bad  years,  about  95  percent,  of  the  matters  connected  with  working  conditions, 

workers  are  in  work  and  5  per  cent,  are  out  of  But  even  if  we  admit  that  this  is  the  right 

work.  policy,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just  in  what  way  the 

For  psychological  reasons  it  would  be  de-  demand  of  the  workers  can  best  be  met.     A 

sirable  that  the  workers  should  contribute  to  great  many  experiments  in  the  establishment 

the    Unemployment     Insurance     Fund.     Ex-  of  shop  committees  are  being  tried  in  different 

periments  tried  in  Great  Britain  indicate  that,  factories.     Some  of  them  are,  I  think,  doomed 

with  proper  precautions,  such  a  fund  can  be  to  failure,  because  the  workers  are  not  being 

administered,  without  in  any  way  demoralizing  consulted  in  matters  which  are  of  any  moment, 

the  workers.     1  know  that  there  is  a  strong  Their  advice  may  be  asked  with  regard  to 

feeling  against  Unemployment  Insurance  in  the  minor  details  of  recreation  and  welfare,  but 

United  States.   Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  they  want  more.    They  want  a  real  say  in 

this  feeling  is  quite  unjustified,  and  in  any  case  determining  the  conditions  under  which  they 

it  is  up  to  those  who  oppose  the  policy  of  un-  shall  work  in  the  factory.    There  is  already 

employment  insurance  to  find  a  better  way  of  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  can  be 

removing  the  menace  of  unemployment  from  given  them  without  lowering  the'  standard  of 

the  minds  of  the  workers.     Unless  we  do  this  we  discipline  or  efficiency.    There  is  no  best  form 

shall  never  have,  and  we  do  not  deserve  to  have,  of  shop  committee,  and  no  model  set  of  rules, 

industrial  peace.  but  there  are  certain  tests  which  we  may  apply 

^^.^,,0  ^^  ^ww^    r^  to  show  whether  the  shop  committee  is  really 

STATUS  OF  THE  WORKER  .                            i           r              r                  n                ir 

genuine,  or  merely  a  form  of  camouflage.     If 

THE  next  item  in  the  account  that  we  shall  it  is  genuine,  the  workers  should  have  a  de- 
have  to  meet  refers  to  Labor's  status  in  finite  share  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
industry.  Both  in  America  and  England  the  judicial  functions  of  works  administration, 
workers  are  beginning  to  demand  a  share  in  in  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  with  the  men  and 
determining  their  own  working  conditions,  women  engaged  in  industry.  I  do  not  think 
"It  is  we,"  they  say,  *'who  are  primarily  con-  that  at  present  any  appreciable  proportion  of 
cerned  with  this  matter.  Why  should  the  the  workers  are  asking  to  participate  in  the 
management  always  decide  what  the  working  commercial  and  financial  functions  of  industry, 
conditions  shall  be,  without  so  much  as  con-  In  some  factories  it  has  proved  quite  possible, 
suiting  us."  and  indeed,  advantageous,  to  arrange  for  all 

The  first  inclination  of  the  employer  is  to  shop  rules  to  be  made  in  consultation  with 
answer  that  he  must  be  master  in  his  own  the  workers.  They  are  consulted  before  fore- 
house,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  within  his  rights  men  are  appointed,  and  given  the  right  of  ap- 
to  dictate  the  conditions  under  which  people  peal  to  a  works  tribunal  (consisting  of  their 
shall  work  for  him.  If  they  do  not  like  them,  representatives  and  representatives  of  the 
they  can  go  elsewhere.  "  If  I  admit,"  he  management  in  equal  numbers,  with  an  agreed 
says,  "that  the  workers  have  any  right  to  be  chairman)against  any  punishment  inflicted  for 
consulted,  and  to  share  with  me  the  responsi-  misconduct.  Where  such  rights  are  granted 
bility  of  Works  Management  so  far  as  it  con-  to  the  workers,  their  status  is  entirely  altered, 
cerns  themselves,  I  shall  never  know  where  I  They  cease  to  be  servants,  and  become,  in  a  real 
am.  Discipline  will  go,  and  order  will  be  re-  sense,  cooperators.  It  is  found  that,  so  far 
placed  by  anarchy."  from  this  new  position  rendering  the  conduct 

But   on   further  consideration,   he   realizes  of  industry  more  difficult,  it  develops  a  sense  of 
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responsibility  among  the  workers  which  is  a  sharing  schemes  have  not  met  with  success, 

great  asset  in  the  efficient  functioning  of  a  This  is  not  true  of  those  schemes  which  have 

business.     Experiments  in  this  direction  have,  been  wisely  conceived. 

I  think,  now  gone  far  enough  to  justify  one  in  I  have  recently  made  a  very  thorough  in- 
saying  that  the  shop-committee  has  become  an  vestigation  which  has  shown  that,  where  profit- 
essential  part  of  up-to-date  works  administra-  sharing  schemes  have  failed,  it  is  almost  in- 
tion.  variably  because  they  contained  some  serious 

flaw.     Well-devised  schemes  of  profit-sharina; 

GIVING  WORKERS  A  SHARE   IN  PROSPERITY  j^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^,^^^j  invariable  success,  but 

THE  fifth  and  last  item  in  the  account  which  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  success 

we  must  meet  if  we  would  establish  in-  aimed  at  is  the  creation  of  cordial  relations  be- 

dustrial  peace  is  that  the  workers  shall  be  given  tween  Capital  and  Labor.     A  scheme  of  profit- 

a  definite  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  sharing  is  not  a  substitute  for  payment   by 

in  which  they  are  engaged.     Where  workers  results. 

are  paid  by  results,  under  a  system  of  piece-  To  summarize  what  I  have  written,  the  five 
work  or  premium  bonus  or  in  some  other  way,  items  in  the  account  which  we  must  meet,  if 
it  may  be  urged  thai  this  claim  is  already  met.  we  are  to  buy  industrial  peace,  are: 
But  piece-work  is  not  the  same  thing  as  profit- 
sharing,  and  moreover,  many  processes    can  i.    The  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  based 
only  be  paid  on  a  day-work  basis.     So  long  as  on  reasonable  human  needs, 
the  capitalist   remains  the   residuary  legatee  2.     Reasonable  hours  of  work, 
of  all  the  surplus  profits  that  may  be  made  in  3.     Reasonable  economic  security  for  the 
industry,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  persuade  workers. 

the  workers  that  there  is  any  genuine  unity  of  4.     That  the  workers  shall  have  a  real  share 

interest   between   Capital   and   Labor.     They  in  determining  their  working  conditions, 

feel  that  additional  effort  or  activity  on  their  5.     That  the  workers  shall  have  a  definite 

part   merely   results   in   increased   profits  for  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 

shareholders  whom  they  have  probably  never  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
seen  and  for  whom  they  care  nothing.     We 

shall  not  establish  real  cooperation  between  If  emplo}ers  are  prepared  to  pay  this  price. 
Capital  and  Labor  unless  we  adopt  some  1  believe  that,  so  far  as  necessary  basic  condi- 
system  under  which  surplus  profits,  if  earned,  tions  are  concerned,  they  could  have  industrial 
are  divided  between  them.  By  "surplus  prof-  peace  to-morrow.  Of  course,  however,  the 
its,"  1  mean  any  profits  which  may  remain  best  conditions  may  fail  of  their  effect  if  they 
over  after  Labor  has  received  its  standard  wage,  are  carried  out  in  a  grudging  or  resentful  spirit, 
and  Capital  the  current  rate  of  interest  for  My  concluding  word  is  this.  Industrial  ad- 
secured  capital,  plus  a  reasonable  insurance  ministrators,  in  future,  must  learn  and  practise 
for  risk.  the  art  of  leadership.  The  workers  are  no 
Two  criticisms  are  usually  made  of  profit-  longer  machines  to  be  driven  or  manipulated, 
sharing  schemes.  The  first  is,  if  Labor  is  to  but  human  beings  to  be  led  by  other  human 
share  in  the  profits,  it  should  equally  share  in  beings.  Thismeans  their  recognition  as  fellow- 
the  losses.  But  1  have  only  suggested  above  citizens  and  as  partners  in  one  great  task.  If 
that  Labor  should  share  in  the  surplus  profits,  we  are  willing  to  meet  them  on  those  terms,  we 
and  that  the  risk  of  loss  should  be  taken  into  shall  find  that  they  will  respond  as  soon  as  ever 
account  when  fixing  the  payment  to  be  made  they  are  convinced  that  our  motives  are  gen- 
to  the  capitalist  before  surplus  profits  are  de-  uine,  and  then  industrial  unrest  will  soon  dis- 
clared.    The  second  criticism  is  that  profit-  appear. 
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III 

First   Impressions  of  President  Wilson 


THE  first  mention  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  Lane's  correspondence  occurred  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Wigmore,  written 
in  February,  191 2,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before  Lane  entered  Wilson's 
cabinet,  in  which  Lane  said: 

"The  political  situation  is  interesting,  but 
altogether  unlovely.  Hearst  is  murdering 
Wilson,  and  it  looks  as  if  Clark  might  be  the 
nominee  on  the  Democratic  side.  Taft  is  gain- 
ing in  strength,  and  somehow  I  can  not  feel  that 
Roosevelt  will  ever  be  in  it,  although  you  know 
how  I  like  him.  The  situation  seems  a  bit 
artificial." 

For  the  next  nine  months  Wilson's  person- 
ality took  shape  in  Lane's  mind  along  with  the 
political  situation.  The  following  brief  excerpts 
from  letters  to  various  friends  make  a  moving 
and  extraordinarily  accurate  picture  of  those 
exciting  months,  when  Democrats  all  over  the 
country  began  to  see 'a  chance  for  their  party 
to  gather  itself  together  as  an  effective  force  for 
the  first  time  since  Cleveland  left  the  White 
House. 

''March  6,  1912. 
"  It  is  a  mighty  critical  year,  I  think,  in  our 
history.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  reactionaries 
were  going  to  get  possession  of  both  parties, 
and  that  a  third  party  will  be  needed  and 
nobody  will  have  the  nerve  to  start  it.  Roose- 
velt has  got  everything  west  of  the  Mississippi 
excepting  Utah  and  Wyoming,  in  my  judg- 
ment.    That  he  will  be  able  to  get  the  nomi- 


nation I  am  not  so  sure;  but  he  does  not  care  a 
tinker's  damn  whether  he  gets  it  himself  or  not. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it,  because  the  people  won't 
give  anything  to  a  man  that  he  does  not  want. 
My  guess  is  that  he  is  fighting  for  history.  He 
knows  that  this  democratic  movement  is  on, 
and  it  will  last.  He  wants  to  live  as  a  Jefferson 
rather  than  a  John  Adams.  Well,  we  are  living 
in  mighty  interesting  times  anyway." 

''July  2,  1912. 

"  I  am  off  to-morrow  for  Baddeck,  Cape 
Breton,  where  I  shall  probably  be  until  the  ist 
of  September  or  thereabouts — if  I  can  endure 
that  long  period  of  country  life  and  absence 
from  the  political  excitement  of  the  United 
States. 

"It  looks,  as  I  am  writing,  as  if  Wilson  were  to 
be  nominated  at  Baltimore.  If  he  is,  he  will 
sweep  the  country;  Taft  won't  carry  three 
states.  [Taft  carried  Utah  and  Vermont.] 
Wilson  is  clean,  strong,  high-minded,  and  cold- 
blooded. To  nominate  him  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous triumph  for  the  anti-Hearst  people. 
I  have  been  over  at  the  convention  several 
times.  Hearst  defeated  Bryan  for  temporary 
chairman  by  making  a  compact  with  Murphy, 
Sullivan,  and  Taggart,  the  crooked  bosses. 
Bryan  has  fought  a  most  wonderful  fight.  1 
had  a  talk  with  him.  He  was  in  splendid  spirits 
and  most  cordial.  The  California  delegation 
headed  by  Theodore  Bell  has  been  made  to 
look  like  a  lot  of  wooden  Indians.  Bell  himself 
was  shouted  down  with  the  cry  of  'Hearst! 
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Hearst!'  the  last  time  he  rose  to  speak.  The 
delegation  is  probably  the  most  discredited  one 
in  the  entire  convention." 

"July  3,  1912. 
"As  1  write,  word  comes  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  been  nominated.  I  do  not  know 
him,  but,  from  what  I  hear,  he  promises,  if 
elected,  to  be  a  real  leader  in  the  war  against 
injustice.  The  world  wants  earnest  men  right 
now — not  cynics,  but  men  who  believe  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly;  and  the  reason  that  the 
East  is  so  much  less  progressive,  as  we  say,  than 
the  West  is  because  the  East  is  made  up  so 
largel)'  of  cynics." 

"July  3,  1912. 
"  Now  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  see  what  a 
college  president  can  do  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  Wilson  will  be  elected. 
What  a  splendid  jump  in  three  >ears  that  man 
has  made!  They  tell  me  he  is  very  cold- 
blooded. We  need  a  cold-blooded  fellow  these 
days." 

"July  31,  1912. 
"Politically  things  look  Wilson  to  me. 
Taft  won't  be  in  sight  at  the  finish.  It  will  be 
a  run  between  Wilson  and  T.  R.  I  can't  name 
five  states  that  Taft  is  really  likely  to  carry. 
My  friends  in  Massachusetts  say  Wilson  will 
win  there,  and  so  in  Maine." 

"September  21,  1912. 

"  You  will  by  this  time  have  picked  up  all  the 
politics  of  the  time.  Wilson  is  strong,  but  not 
stronger  than  he  was  when  nominated.  T.  R. 
is  gaining  strength  daily,  that  is  my  best  guess. 
He  has  the  laboring  man  with  him  most  en- 
thusiastically but  not  unanimiously,  of  course. 
The  far  West — Pacific  coast — is  his.  All  the 
railroad  men  and  the  miners.  He  will  get  a 
larger  vote  than  Taft. 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  Wilson.  He  is  not  'wise' 
to  modern  conditions,  1  fear.  Tearing  up  the 
tariff  won't  change  many  prices.  Doesn't  he 
seem  to  talk  too  much  like  a  professor  and  too 
little  like  a  statesman?  Hearst  is  knifing  him 
for  all  he  is  worth.  He  has  fixed  in  the  working- 
men's  minds  that  Wilson  favors  Chinese  im- 
migration." 

On  Oct.  28,  Lane  wrote  to  Senator  Francis  G. 
Newlands  of  Nevada. 

"  I  am  delighted  at  the  receipt  of  }our  nice 


long  letter,  for  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  know 
how  you  felt  about  your  own  state.  Of  course 
it  has  been  a  foregone  conclusion  for  some  time 
that  Wilson  would  carry  the  United  States,  but 
I  was  desirous  that  you  should  carry  Nevada 
for  your  own  sake.  [Nevada  went  Dem.ocratic] 
The  probability  is  that  Roosevelt  on  one  side 
will  carry  California,  and  Taft  on  the  other  will 
carry  Utah  [These  were  correct  prophecies],  and 
if  you  got  some  votes  out  of  Nevada  for  Wilson 
it  would  be  a  personal  victory. 

"In  my  judgment  the  Interstate  Trades 
Commission  needs  all  of  your  concentrated 
energy  for  the  next  year.  The  bill  should  be 
your  bill,  and  you  should  be  the  leading  au- 
thority upon  the  matter.  Wilson  should  look 
to  you  for  advice  along  this  line  of  dealing  with 
the  trust  problem.  He  will,  if  you  have  the 
greater  body  of  information  upon  the  subject. 
Of  course  Roosevelt  did  not  know  where  he 
was  going  as  to  his  Trades  Commission,  and 
he  would  not  have  had  any  opportunity  were  he 
elected  to  go  any  farther,  even  a  perfectly  safe 
distance,  because  that  Commission  has  got  to 
feel  its  way  along.  Wilson,  you  can  see  from 
his  speeches,  has  swallowed  Brandeis's  theory 
without  knowing  much  about  the  problem,  but 
he  certainly  has  handled  himself  well  during 
the  campaign.  Wall  Street  is  betting  two  ways 
as  to  what  he  will  do;  one  crowd  guesses  that 
he  will  be  true  to  George  Harvey's  prophecy 
regarding  him,  and  be  a  conservative;  the  other 
crowd  thinks  that  he  has  a  definite  programme, 
progressive  enough  to  be  called  radical.  I  am 
betting  with  the  latter  crowd,  but  what  he  does 
will  very  largely  depend,  I  think,  upon  those 
who  surround  him.  He  must  have  access  to 
sources  of  information  outside  of  the  formal 
administrative  officers  who  miake  up  his  Cabi- 
net.    .     .     . 

"  If  he  can  get  the  Southerners  into  line  with 
the  Northern  Democrats  he  can  make  over  the 
Democratic  Party  and  give  it  a  long  lease  of 
life.  If  he  cannot  do  this  and  his  party  splits, 
Roosevelt's  part}'  will  come  into  possession  of 
the  country  in  four  years,  and  hold  it  for  a  long 
time." 

Lane  v/as  eagerly  interested  in  the  reorgani- 
zation and  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party — he  had  always  been.  Wilson  seemed 
the  means  of  reestablishing  the  party  effec- 
tively to  the  great  good  of  the  nation.  Yet 
Lane's  sense  of  the  moral  values  in  politics  was 
not  upset  by  this  interest.     During  the  cam- 
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paign  William  F.  McCoombs,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  wrote 
Lane  urging  him  to  campaign  in  the  West  for 
Wilson.  The  answer  dated  October  19,  191 2, 
was  as  follows : 

"  I  cannot  go  to  California  and  make  speeches 
for  Governor  Wilson  without  resigning  from 
the  Commission.  Four  years  ago  two  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Commission  were 
strongly  urged  at  a  critical  time  in  the  campaign 
to  get  into  Mr.  Taft's  fight  so  as  to  help  with 
the  Labor  vote.  I  insisted  that  they  should 
not  do  it,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Commission,  and  we  then  decided  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  should  take  part  in 
politics.  So  you  see,  when  the  telegrams  began 
to  come  in  this  year  urging  that  I  go  out  to 
California  and  the  other  Pacific  Coast  states, 
1  was  compelled  to  say  that  I  was  estopped  by 
my  position  of  four  years  ago.  I  have  never 
wanted  to  get  into  a  campaign  as  much  as  I 
have  this  one.  Governor  Wilson  represents  all 
that  I  have  been  fighting  for,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  my  state;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be 
almost  fatal  to  the  independence  and  high 
repute  of  this  Commission  for  its  members  to 
take  part  in  a  national  campaign.  We  have  so 
much  power  that  we  can  exercise  upon  the  rail- 
roads and  upon  railroad  men  that  any  an- 
nouncement made  by  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission could  properly  be  construed  as  a  threat 
or  a  suggestion  that  should  be  heeded  by  the 
wise.  I  know  that  this  view  of  the  matter  will 
appeal  to  you  as  entirely  sensible  when  you  re- 
flect upon  it  and  to  my  impatient  friends  in 
California  to  whom  it  has  been  very  hard  to  say 
no." 

Two  days  after  the  election  Lane  wrote  the 
President-elect : 

*'My  dear  Governor: 

"The  door  of  opportunity  has  opened  to  the 
Progressive  Democracy.  I  know  that  you 
will  enter  courageously.  The  struggle  of  the 
next  four  years  will  be  to  persuade  our  timid 
brethren  to  follow  your  leadership,  'gentlemen 
unafraid.'  1  am  persuaded  from  my  experience 
here  that  no  President  can  be  a  success  unless 
he  takes  the  position  of  a  real  party  leader — 
the  premier  in  Parliament  as  well  as  a  chief 
executive.  The  theoretical  idea  of  the  Presi- 
dent's aloofness  from  Congress — of  a  President 
dealing  with  the  National  Legislature  as  if  he 
were  an  independent  government  dealing  with 
another — is  wrong  because  it  has  been  demon- 


strated to  be  ineffective  and  ruinous.  We  need 
definiteness  of  programme  and  cooperation 
between  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
There  is  generally  one  end  of  the  Avenue  that 
does  not  know  its  own  mind,  and  sometimes  it 
is  one  end  and  sometimes  the  other. 

''Your  friends  have  been  made  happy 
through  the  campaign  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  yourself.  \'ou  spoiled  so 
many  bad  prophecies. 

"With  the  heartiest  personal  congratulations 
believe  me, 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"Franklin  K.  Lane." 

A  day  or  two  later  Lane  wrote  a  friend : 
"  Poor  Taft  had  a  terribly  tough  dose,  but  no 
worse  than  1  expected.  Roosevelt  did  not  do 
as  well  as  I  had  expected,  nor  as  well  as  1  had 
hoped  that  he  would  do.  We  will  now  have 
to  try  and  hold  down  some  of  our  Democratic 
brethren  who  want  to  do  everything  in  an 
offhand  sort  of  fashion,  and  try  and  cultivate 
in  the  minds  of  some  others  the  idea  that  this  is 
a  nation  and  that  we  must  look  at  things  from 
a  national  standpoint. 

"  I  expect  that  Phelan  will  be  very  strongly 
considered  for  a  Cabinet  place,  and  so  will  Hugh 
Wallace  of  Washington.  Thus  far  I  have  not 
heard  of  anybody  from  Oregon.    .    .    ." 

Lane  was  himself  the  most  outstanding 
political  figure  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  one 
of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  not  surprising  therefore  that  his 
name  immediately  appeared  as  a  Cabinet 
possibility.  On  November  25th,  he  wrote  Mr. 
Charles  McClatchy,  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

"  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Call  as  to  my  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cabinet.  I  rather  think  that  it 
was  Ernest  Simpson's  [editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call]  friendly  act,  though  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  at  all.  Three  men  have  been  to  me 
from  the  Coast  who  wanted  to  be  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  1  have  told  each  one  the  same  thing: — 
That  I  was  not  a  candidate;  that  no  one  would 
speak  to  the  President  for  me  with  my  consent; 
but  that  1  would  not  say  that  I  would  not 
accept  an  appointment,  because  1  would  do 
almost  anything  to  make  Wilson's  Adminis- 
tration a  success,  for  I  believe  that  he  has 
faced  the  right  way  and  the  only  difficulty  that 
he  will  have  will  be  in  securing  strong  enough 
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support  to  carry  out  his  own  policies.  I  think 
he  lacks  somewhat  in  adroitness  and  that  his 
campaign  was  much  less  radical  than  he  would 
voluntarily  have  made  it.  1  do  not  know  him 
and  shall  not  go  near  him  unless  he  sends  for 
me.  If  he  does  send  for  me  1  shall  tell  him  the 
truth  regarding  anybody  of  whom  he  speaks  to 
me.  I  shall  advocate  nobody.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  job  peddler  or  solicitor.  My  present 
position  makes  all  the  demand  upon  my 
imagination,  initiative,  and  capacity  that  my 
abilities  justify.  I  could  not  work  any  harder 
or  do  any  better  work  for  the  people  in  any 
position  that  the  Government  has  to  give.  I 
am  not  at  all  enamored  of  the  honor  of  a 
Cabinet  place. 

''We  will  just  let  this  matter  rest  on  'the 
knees  of  the  gods,'  and  I  shall  try  to  serve  with 
as  little  personal  ambition  moving  me  as  is 
possible  with  a  man  who  has  some  tempera- 
ment.'' 

The  next  day  Lane  wrote  to  Mr.  Simpson: 

*'My  dear  Simpson: 

'*  How  it  ever  entered  into  your  head  to  give 
me  so  splendid  a  boom  for  a  position  in  Wilson's 
Cabinet  1  do  not  know.  Someone  suggested 
that  the  tip  came  from  Ira  Bennett  [Editor  of 
the  Washington  Post]  at  this  end,  and  I  see  that 
the  Sacramento  Bee  suggests  that  the  railroads 
wish  to  remove  me  from  my  present  sphere  of 
troublesomeness;  but  my  own  guess  is  that  your 
own  good  heart  and  our  long-time  friendship 
was  the  sole  cause  of  this  most  kindly  act. 

''Some  of  the  California  papers,  I  notice,  have 
had  editorials  saying  I  should  stay  where  I  am 
(which  is  not  a  disagreeable  fate  to  be  con- 
demned to,  barring  a  slight  surplus  of  work), 
but  of  course  Wilson  is  not  going  to  appoint 
any  one  to  his  Cabinet  because  of  pull.  He 
has  a  more  difficult  job  than  any  President  has 
ever  had  since  Lincoln  because  he  has  to  recon- 
cile a  progressive  Northern  Democracy  with  a 
conservative  Southern  Democracy,  and  satisfy 
one  with  policies  and  another  with  offices.  My 
guess  is  that  he  will  have  to  turn  over  the  whole 
question  of  patronage  practically  to  his  Cabinet 
and  that  he  will  become  the  actual  leader  of  his 
party  and  attempt  to  formulate  the  legislative 
policies  of  the  party.  He  has  a  distinct  ideal  of 
what  the  Presidency  may  be  made.  Whether 
he  can  make  good  under  conditions  so  ap- 
parently irreconcilable  is  a  question  that  time 
only  can  answer.  His  political  family  he  will 
choose  for  himself.    They  ought  to  be  the  very 


largest  men  that  our  country  can  produce,  and 
I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  1  am  entitled 
to  be  in  such  a  group. 

''With  the  warmest  thanks,  my  dear  Simp- 
son, for  your  kindness,  believe  me,  as  always, 
"Cordially  yours, 

"Franklin  K.  Lane." 

The  difficulties  Wilson  would  face  in  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
wings  of  the  Democratic  party  work  together 
when  they  had  little  in  common  except  a  name 
and  desire  for  party  success,  was  uppermost  in 
Lane's  mind.  For  instance,  he  wrote  Nov.  26, 
1 91 2,  to  Fairfax  Harrison,  then  President  of  the 
Southern  Railway. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Harrison: 

"That  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical presentation  of  your  reason  for  ad- 
herence to  the  Progressive  party.  I  under- 
stand your  point  of  view  and  I  sympathize  with 
it  thoroughly.  I  had  the  hope  that  Col. 
Roosevelt  would  carry  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  Democratic  party  of  the  North  is 
distinct  from  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
South — at  least  I  fear  that  it  is.  The  next  four 
years  will  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  these 
two  elements  living  together  in  effective  co- 
operation. If  Governor  Wilson  is  a  mere 
doctrinnaire  the  present  victory  will  be  of  no 
value  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  it  may  be  of 
great  value  to  the  country,  for  the  horizontal 
cleavage  in  the  two  parties  will  become  mani- 
fest, unmistakable,  and  open,  and  out  of  the 
breaking  up  will  come  a  realignment  upon  real 
lines  of  tendency.  If  President  Wilson  at- 
tempts to  do  anything  which  satisfies  the 
reasonable  demand  of  the  progressive  North  he 
will  run  counter  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  South;  that  is  to  say,  effective  regulation 
of  child  labor,  of  interstate  corporations,  rail- 
road and  industrial,  flood  waters,  irrigation 
projects,  and  a  multitude  of  other  matters  make 
necessary  the  wiping  out  of  state  lines  to  the 
extent  that  a  national  policy  shall  be  supreme 
over  a  state  policy.  As  our  good  Spanish 
friend  said  some  centuries  ago,  'Where  two 
men  ride  a  horse  one  must  needs  ride  behind.' 
This  fact  is  stronger  than  any  written  word, 
and  facts  are  the  things  which  statesmen  deal 
with.  If  the  South  is  large  enough  to  see  this — 
if  it  has  grown  to  have  national  vision — -the 
hope  of  the  Northern  Democrat  can  be  realized; 
otherwise  the  traditionalists  of  both  North  and 
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South  will  make  a  party  by  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  countr\'  will  follow  in  \our  lead  into 
the  new  partx'  or  a  new  party. 
With  warm  regards,  believe  me, 

Cordially  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

The  suggestion  that  he  be  in  the  Cabinet  kept 
coming  to  Lane.     On  Dec.  4,  191 2,  in  writing 
Mr.  Adolph    Miller, 
Lane  said: 

"  It  is  very  good  to 
know  that  you  and 
President  Wheeler 
have  a  sort  of  mutual 
agreement  on  me  for 
a  Cabinet  position, 
but  1  don't  think  of 
it  for  myself.  The 
Secretaryship  of  the 
Interior  is  one  that 
calls  for  a  business 
man  of  the  greatest 
ability,  and  if  I  were 
President  Wilson  I 
would  not  appoint 
Frank  Lane  to  that 
position  because  I 
could  find  men  much 
more  competent  to 
fill  it.  I  find  that  I 
do  not  have  the  am- 
bition that  I  once 
had,  excepting  to  do 
thework  in  hand  just 
as  well  as  possible, 
and  I  am  altogether 
impatient  with  the 
way  1  do  it.  I  should 
like  to  see  \'ou  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treas- 
ury.    There   is   to  be   some   change  made  in 


"  Mezes  is  the  same  smooth,  adroit  diplomat 
that  he  has  always  been,  since  receiving  the 
Presidency  at  Texas.     He  is  doing  big  things 
for  his  University.     .     .     .     Unless  my  guess 
is  wrong,  his  ambition  has  at  last  been  fired  and 
he  will  look  for  other  worlds  to  conquer  if  he 
achieves  what  he  is  after  in  Texas." 
On  the  23rd  Lane  wrote  a  friend: 
''What    you  say   regarding  the    President- 
to-be    is   extremely 
interesting.  That 
he  is  headstrong, 
arbitrary,  and  posi- 
tive, his  friends  ad- 
mit.   These  are  real 
virtues  in  this  day  of 
slackness  and  sloppi- 
ness.     I  have  just  re- 
turned from  New 
York  where    I    have 
talked  with  McAdoo 
and  House  who  are 
extremely  close  to 
him  and  are  advising 
him    regarding    his 
Cabinet,  and    they 
tell  me  he  is  a  most 
satisfactory  man  to 
deal  with.  He  listens 
quite  patiently  and 
makes  up  his  mind, 
and    then    'stays 
put.'     His    Cabinet 
will  be  his  advisers, 
but  no  one  will  con- 
trol him. 

"1  heard  him  make 
that  speech  at  the 
Southern  Society 
Dinner,  which  was 
really  much  larger 
could     understand.      It 
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Aboard  Gilbert  Grosvenor's  yacht  during 
a  trip  to  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1912 


than     the    audience 

our  currency  laws  during  the  next  four  years,  was   a   presentation   of   the   theory   that   the 

and  a  man  of  perfectly  sane,   level   mind  is  thought  of  the  nation  determined  its  destiny 

tremendously  needed  to  guide  Wilson  in  this  and  that  we  could  only  have  prosperity  if  our 

matter,  for  1  guess  he  is  very  ignorant  upon  the  ideal  was  one  of  honor.     His  warning  to  Wall 

subject.     Especially  is  this  true  if  Bryan  goes  Street,  that  an  artificial  panic  should  not  be 

into  the  Cabinet.     E.  M.  House,  who  is  Sid  created,  was  done  in  a  most  impressive  way." 

Mezes's  brother-in-law,  is  as  close  to  Wilson  as  On  January  8th  Lane  wrote  Dean  Wigmore, 

any  other  man,  and  I  will  drop  him  a  note,  tell-  to- whom  years  before  he  had  jocosely  promised 

ing  him  something  about  you,  for  1  know  that  his  influence  toward  a  place  on  the  Supreme 


he  is  interested  in  selecting  Cabinet  officers  as 
he  has  been  talking  to  me  about  possible 
Attornev-Generals.  1  have  told  him  that  I 
wanted  nothing.     .     .     . 


bench  when  he  (Lane)  became  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet: 

"  You  may  not  know  it,  but  I  suggested  your 
name  to  Mr.  House,  an  intimate  of  President- 
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elect  Wilson,  for  Attorney-General.  He  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  a  man  who  had  legal  ability 
and  was  fearless.  He  told  me  that  he  gave  the 
letter  to  Governor  Wilson,  but  1  suppose  noth- 
ing has  come  of  it,  for  the  politicians  are  going 
to  get  all  these  places. 

"  Like  so  many  of  the  Southerners,  I  fear  that 
Wilson's  idea  is  that  he  can  declare  a  general 
policy  and  be  indifferent  as  to  the  men  who 
carry  it  out.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of  effective- 
ness running  through  the  South  which  makes 
for  sloppiness  and  a  lack  of  precision.  1  have 
found  that  generalizations  do  not  get  anywhere. 
The  strength  of  any  proposition  lies  in  its 
application.  The  railroads  and  the  trusts  and 
the  packers,  and  all  the  others  who  are  violating 
the  statutes,  are  indifferent  as  to  how  big  the 
law  is  and  upon  what  sound  principles  it  is 
based,  provided  they  have  a  lot  of  speechmakers 
to  enforce  the  law.  They  don't  care  what  the 
law  is;  their  only  concern  is  as  to  its  enforce- 
ment. 1  am  going  to  give  the  Democratic 
party  four  years  of  honest  trial,  and  then  if 
it  has  not  more  precision,  definiteness,  and 
clearness  of  aim  1  am  going  to  call  myself  a  Pro- 
gressive, or  a  Republican,  or  something  else." 


On  January  20th  Lane  wrote  Mr.  Joseph  Teal 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  who  had  been  mentioned 
as  a  Cabinet  possibility. 

"  Politically  I  hear  of  no  news.  Wilson  is 
able  to  keep  his  own  counsel  more  perfectly 
than  anybody  I  have  ever  known,  and  nobody 
comes  back  from  Trenton  knowing  anything 
more  than  he  did  when  he  went.  Nobody  has 
loomed  up  from  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  candidate 
for  a  Cabinet  position  since  you  were  here,  so 

far  as  I  can  learn,  excepting of  Nevada; 

but  I  fancy  his  claim  is  being  advanced  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  land  somewhere  this  side  of 
the  post  office  in  his  own  town. 

"Wilson  is  going  to  give  us  a  much  more 
progressive  administration  than  any  of  us  had 
thought.  He  is  the  real  article.  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  of  his  breaking  down  on  conser- 
vation, or  the  currency,  or  the  tariff,  or  any 
other  of  the  propositions  that  you  and  1  are 
interested  in.  The  money  question  is  going 
.to  be  the  big  one,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
certain  gentlemen  were  preparing  to  intimidate 
him  with  a  panic — which  they  won't  do  because 
he  will  appeal  to  the  country.  He'  has  got 
splendid  nerve,  and  while  Washington  won't 


SECRETARY    LANE    DISCUSSING    RECLAMATION    MATTERS 

On  his  left  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Da\  is,  director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  on  his  right 
Mr.   F.  H.  Newell,  who   had    been   director  during  the   Roosevelt  Administration 
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With  the  bureau  chiefs  of  the  Department 


like  him  a  little,  little  bit,  the  country,  1  think, 
will  put  him  down  as  a  very  great  President." 

.  To  John  H.  Wigmore  January  20,  191 3: 
.  '/Washington  is  now  greatly  stirred  because 
Wilson  has  frowned  upon  the  Inaugural  Ball — 
a  very  proper  frown,  to  my  way  of  thinking — 
but  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  merchants  who 
advance  money  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
recoup  themselves  from  the  receipts  from  the 
Inaugural  Ball,  there  is  much  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  Wilson  will 
enter  Washington,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
unpopular  President,  locally.  The  fact  is,  1 1 
think,  he  is  apt  to  prove  himself  one  of  the  most 
tremendously  disliked  men  in  Washington  that 
ever  has  been  here.  ^■ 

*' He  has  a  great  disrespect  for  individuals, 
and  so  far  as  1  can  discover  a  very  large  respect 
for  the  mass.  His  code  is  a  little  new  to  us;  and 
I  feel  justified  in  proceeding  upon  the  theory 
that  every  man  should  help  him,  and  that  it  is 
within  his  (Wilson's)  proper  function  to  throw 
Mr.  Everyman  down  whenever  public  good 
requires  it,  and  that  his  silence  never  estops 
him  from  interfering  at  any  time.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  make  out  just  what  this  means.  I 
am  dictating,  sitting  in  my  room  at  home  with 
a  very  bad  cold,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  know 


precisely  what  I  mean  myself;  but  1  am  trying 
to  say  that  under  all  circumstances  Wilson  re- 
gards himself  as  a  free  man,  and  that  he  is 
bound  by  no  ties  whatever  to  do  anything  or  to 
follow  any  course;  that  he  recognizes  no  such 
thing  as  consistency,  or  logic,  or  gratitude,  as  in 
the  slightest  embarrassing  him." 

By  January  the  close  friends  of  the  President- 
elect were  talking  to  Lane  himself  about  Wil- 
son'? prospective  Cabinet.  On  the  22nd  of 
that  month  Lane  wrote  Colonel  E.  M.  House: 
•  "You  ask  me  what  is  the  precise  political 
situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  to  various 
candidates  for  the  Cabinet. 

"As  1  have  told  you,  1  am  to  be  eliminated 
from  consideration.  California  has  but  one 
candidate,  one  who  was  in  Governor  Wilson's 
primary  campaign  and  who  made  the  fight  for 
him  in  that  state,  in  the  person  of  James  D. 
Phelan  whom  you  have  met.  .  .  .  Recog- 
nition given  to  Phelan  will  be  given  to  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  progressive  fight  in  Cali- 
fornia, .  .  .  He  is  a  brilliant  speaker  and  a 
man  of  excellent  business  judgment.  .  .  . 
He  has  fine  social  quality  and  sufficient  money 
to  maintain  such  a  position  in  proper  dignity. 
Not  to  recognize  him  in  some  first-class  manner 
would  be  a  triumph  for  his  enemies — and  his 
enemies  are  the  crooks  of  the  state. 
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"Joseph  N.  Teal  who  is  spoken  of  from 
Oregon  as  a  possible  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  most  public-spirited  man 
who  has  been  identified  with  every  sane  move- 
ment for  progress  in  that  state.  He  is  a  man 
of  means  and  is  deeply  interested  in  questions 
of  conservation  and  the  improvement  of  our 
waterways.     .     .     . 

"  The  only  other  man  spoken  of  for  a  Cabinet 
place  on  the  Coast  is  Hugh  Wallace  of  Tacoma. 
I  have  known  him  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
is  a  conservative  in  the  sense  that  his  mind 
does  not  work  along  lines  of  constructive  legis- 
lation of  a  radical  character.  ...  If  ap- 
pointed to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy,  or 
to  some  position  of  that  kind,  his  business 
ability  would  show  (and  he  has  a  great 
deal)  .  .  .  This  thing  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent could  feel  sure  of — that  Wallace  would  be 
entirely  loyal.  He  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  thoroughbred.  He  has  much  less  ideality 
than  Phelan  and  much  more  suavity." 

So  much  for  Lane's  point  of  view  about  the 
Cabinet,  but  there  was  the  point  of  view  of  the 
President-elect  and  his  advisors  about  Lane. 
Years  before,  Lane  had  been  in  college  with 
Sidney  Mezes.     In  this  way  he   became  well 


acquainted  with  the  man  who  was  later  the 
President  of  the  Universit\-  of  Texas.  He 
often  visited  Mezes  and  also  often  met  E.  M. 
House,  Mezes's  brother-in-law.  More  than 
any  one  else  Colonel  House  advised  Mr.  Wilson 
about  his  Cabinet.  House  recommended  Lane, 
as  perhaps  the  one  man  available,  adapted  to 
any  Cabinet  position  from  Secretarv  of  State 
down.  At  one  time  Lane  was  slated  for  the 
War  Department,  at  another  time  another 
department  and  finally  placed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  because,  being  a  good  conserva- 
tionist, as  a  Western  man  he  could  promote 
conservation  with  more  tact  and  less  criti- 
cism than  an  Eastern  man — a  judgment  em- 
inently justified  by  his  administration  of  the 
post. 

Lane  held  high  hopes  for  the  Administration, 
an  expression  of  which  he  made  in  the  following 
letter  a  few  days  after  inauguration,  to  Walter 
H.  Page  then  editor  of  the  World's  Work. 

My  dear  Page: 

I  have  just  now  seen  your  letter  of  March 
2nd  else  it  would  have  had  earlier  recognition. 

The  President  is  the  most  charming  man 
imaginable  to  work  with.    Most  of  us  in  politics 
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have  been  used  to  being  lied  about,  but  there  Democratic  organization,   provided   he  could 

has   been    a    particularly    active  set    of   liars  run  it.     He  would  stand  in  with  anybody  and 

engaged  in  giving  the  country  the  impression  be  as  gentle  as  a  dove  for  the  purpose  of  de- 

that   "W.  W."  was  what  we  call  out  West  a  stroying  the  existing  organization,  but  that  he 

"cold   nose."     He   is   the   most   sympathetic,  was  a  very  overbearing  and  arbitrary  man, 

cordial,  and  considerate  presiding  officer  that  with  whom  no  one  could  work  in  creating  a  new 

can  be  imagined.     And  he  sees  so  clearly.     He  organization  unless  he  regarded  himself  as  an 

has  no  fog  in  his  brain.  employee    of   Hearst.      Moreover,    1    did   not 

As    >ou    perhaps   know,    1    didn't   want  to  see    how    it  was    possible    to     take    Hearst 


go  into  the  Cabinet, 
but  i  am  delighted 
that  1  was  given  the 
opportunity  and  ac- 
cepted it,  because  of 
the  personal  relation- 
ship; and  I  think  all 
the  Cabinet  feel  the 
wa\  that  I  do.  If  we 
can't  make  this  thing 
a  success,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  abso- 
lutely gone,  and  en- 
tirely useless. 

I  hope  next  time  you 
are  down  here  I  shall 
see  you. 

Cordiallv  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

While  not  one  of  the 
"  political "  appointees 
in  the  Wilson  Cabinet, 
Lane  was  constantl}' 
in  touch  with  political 
problems  as  well  as  the 
Administration  of  his 
own  department.  On 
November  19,  191 3,  he  wrote  Colonel  House 
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My  DEAR  Colonel: 

'I  had  a  call  last  Sunday  morning  from  Mr. 

of  New  York,  who  came  to  feel  me  out  on 

the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York  City,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
question    of    how    to    treat    one    William    R. 


and  his  crowd  even  on 
a  minority  basis,  so 
long  as  they  were  fight- 
ing the  Administra- 
tion, and  that  1  under- 
stood Hearst  had  re- 
cently more  emphati- 
cally than  ever  read 
himself  out  of  the 
Democratic  party.     I 

told that  I  held 

nothing  against 
Hearst,  because 
Hearst's  antipathy  to 
me  had  always  been 
an  asset  wherever 
Hearst  was  known, 
but  1  should  not  ex- 
pect any  cooperation 
between  the  Federal 
Government  and  an 
organization  in  which 
Hearst  was  a  factor. 
However,  1  said  that  I 
knew  nothing  what- 
ever as  to  the  feeling  of 
any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  or  the  Presi- 
dent respecting  the  matter,  because  1  had  not 
discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

I  am  writing  this  because  1  want 

you  to  know  what  is  going  on.     Evidently 

came  over  from  New  York  on  the  midnight 
train  and  had  no  other  business  here  except  to 
see  me  and  perhaps  others  on  this  subject." 

Lane's  letters  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 


Hearst  .     .        [He]  has  been  working  for  some     Administration   kept   adding  interesting  lines 
years  evidently  in  more  or  less  close  but  indirect 
alliance  with  Hearst,  through  Clarence  Shearn 


and  a  man  named  O'Reilly,  who  is  Hearst's 
political  secretary,  in  recreating  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  New  York,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  Hearst's  assistance. 


to  his  previous  picture  of  President  Wilson. 

"March  3,  1915. 
"The  Administration  is  weak,  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,    and    strong,    west    of   the   Alle- 
ghanies.     Bryan  is  a  very  much  larger  man  and 


''1  was  perfectly  frank  with  him,  saying  that  more  competent  than  the  papers  credit  him 
Hearst  would  be  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  re-  with  being.  The  President  is  growing  daily  in 
organize  a  new  Tammany  Hall,  or  any  other     the  admiration  of  the  people.     He  has  Httle  of 
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the  quality  that  develops  affection,  but  this,  1 
think,  comes  from  his  long  life  of  isolation." 

June  1,  191 5  to  E.  W.  Scripps: 

"  I  am  extremel\-  glad  to  get  \our  letter — and 
such  a  hearty,  noble-spirited  letter.     It  came 
this  morning  and  was  so  extraordinary  in  its     public  sentiment  supports  him,  so  much  the 
patriotic  spirit  that    1    took  it  to  the  White     better.     He  will  loom  ver\-  large  in  the  his- 
House  and  left  it  with  the  President. 

"  1    am   sure   that 


President  of  our  time.  He  is  conscious  of 
public  sentiment — surprisingly  so — for  a  man 
who  sees  comparativel)'  few  people,  and  yet  he 
never  takes  public  sentiment  as  offering  a 
solution  for  a  difficult)  ;  if  he  can  think  the 
thing  through  and  arrive  at  the  point  where 


torian's  mind  two  or  three  decades  from  now. 


great  good  will  come 
of  the  effort  >ou  are 
making  to  gather  the 
people  in  support  of 
the  President.  The 
poor  man  has  been 
so  worried  by  the 
great  responsibilities 
put  upon  him  that  he 
has  not  had  time  to 
think  or  deal  with 
matters  of  internal 
concern.  1  spoke  to 
him  this  morning  of 
iMr.  Cochran  and  he 
said  that  he  would 
see  him  just  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible. 
He  is  extremely  ap- 
preciative of  the 
spirit  you  have 
shown.  I  have  a 
large  number  of  mat- 
ters in  my  own  De- 
partment —  Alaskan 
railroad  affairs  and 
proposed  legislation 
— that  1  ought  to 
take  up  with  him; 
but  I  can  not  worry 

him  with   them  while   international   concerns 
are  so  pressing. 

"  I  feel  that  at  last  the  country  has  come  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  President's  magnitude. 
The\'  see  him  as  we  do  who  are  in  close  touch 
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On  July  18,  1915, 
to  Mr.  George  W. 
Wickersham,  ex-At- 
torne\  General: 

"  1  once  knew  a 
vain  -  glorious  chap 
who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Crucifixion  of 
Christ.  The  refrain 
was — 

'  Had  1  been  there 
with  three  score 
men, 

'Christ  Jesus  had 
not  died.' 

All  of  us  feel  'that 
a-wa\  '  once  in  a 
while  when  we  think 
of  Germany,  Mexico, 
and  sich.  1  shall 
have  a  few  words  to 
sa\  upon  the  German 
note  next  Tuesday. 
[This  referred  to  a 
coming  Cabinet 
meeting.]  They  will 
be  short  and  some- 
what ugl\'  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  utterly 

undiplomatic,  and  1  hope  that  some  of  them 

will  be  used. 

"There  is  no  man  who  has  a  greater  capacity 

for  indignation  than  the  gentleman  who  has  to 

write  that  note,  and  no  man  who  has  a  sincerer 


with  him.     He  is  one  of  the  very  great  men  of  feeling  of  dignit\',   and  no  man  who  dislikes 

our  national  history;  not  merely  great  in  mind,  more  to  have  a  damned  arm\'  officer,  filled  with 

but  great  in  that  practical  vision  which  is  the  struttitudinousness,   spit   upon   the  American 

substance  of  statesmanship.     My  own  ability  Flag — a  damned  goose-stepping  army  officer! 

to  help  him  is  very  limited,  for  he  is  one  of  "This  morning  comes  word  that  they  tried 

those  men  made  by  Nature  to  tread  the  wine-  to  torpedo  the  Ordiina,  but  failed  b\'  a  hair, 

press  alone.     The  opportunity  comes  now  and  This  does  not  look  like  a  reversal  of  policy, 

then  to  give  a  suggestion  or  to  utter  a  word  of  Of  course  those  chaps  think  we  are  bluffing  be- 

warning,  but  on  the  whole  1  feel  that  he  prob-  cause  we  have  been  too  polite.     We  have  talked 

abl\-  is  less  dependent  upon  others  than  any  Princetonian  English  to  a  water-front  bully.     I 
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did  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  our 
friends,  the  Germans,  were  so  unable  to  see  any 
other  standpoint  than  their  own. 

"I   saw  ex-Secretary  Nagle  here  the  other 
day.     We  were  at  the  same  table  for  lunch  at 
the  Cosmos  Club.     One  of  the  men  at  the  table 
said,  '  1  think   Lane  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed   Secretary   of    State.'     Nagle's    usual 
diplomacy    deserted    him,    and    with    a    face 
evidencing    a    heated 
mind  replied,  'Oh,  my 
God,  that  would  never 
do,  never  do;  born  in 
Canada.'     So  you  see 
I  am  cut  out  from  all 
these  great  honors.    1  s 
this  visiting  the   sins 
of  the  father  upon  the 
children?" 

By  this  time  also 
Lane  had  adopted  the 
idea  of  universal  ser- 
vice—  a  good  deal  in 
advance  of  most  of  the 
country.  In  a  letter 
of  July  21,  1915,  to  his 
brother.  Lane  said: 

"There  is  no  chance 
of  our  getting  out  to 
the  Coast  this  year. 
The  President  expects 
us  to  be  within  call, 
and  I  am  very  much 
interested,  particu- 
larly in  the  Mexican 
question,  as  to  which 

1  have  presented  a  programme  to  him  which  to  tell  it  to  you  in  case  you  write  a  message  to 
so  far    he    has    accepted.      These   are   times     Congress. 

of  terrible  strain  upon  him.     1  saw  him  last  ''They  say  that  the  people  do  not  grasp  the 

night  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  responsi-  meaning  of  your  statement  that  society  has 
bility  of  the  situation  weighs  terribly  upon  him.  made  its  judgment  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
How  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  at  the  same  day.  This,  the  people  think,  is  a  matter  that 
time  maintain  our  dignity — this  is  a  task  cer-  can  be  arbitrated.  They  ask  why  can't  it  be 
tainly  large  enough  for  the  largest  of  men.  arbitrated?     They  say  that  the  country  feels 

"Conditions  politically  are  very  unsettled,  that  you  have  lined  yourself  up  with  the  labor 
and  much  will  turn,  1  suppose,  on  what  Congress  unions  irrevocably  for  an  eight-hour  day,  as 
does.  More  and  more  I  am  getting  to  believe  against  the  railroads  who  wish  to  arbitrate  the 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  universal  necessity  for  putting  in  an  eight-hour  day  im- 
military  service.  To  have  a  boy  of  eighteen  mediately,  and  irrespective  of  the  additional 
given  a  couple  of  months  for  two  or  three  years  cost  to  the  railroads.  They  say  that  the  men 
in  the  open  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  and  are  attempting  to  bludgeon  the  railroads  into 
would  develop  a  very  strong  national  sense,  granting  their  demand  which  has  not  been 
which  we  much  lack.  The  country  believes  shown  to  the  people  to  be  reasonable.  This 
that  a  man  must  be  paid  for  doing  anything  for     demand  is  that  the  men  should  have  ten  hour's 
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his  country.  We  even  propose  to  pay  men  for 
the  time  they  put  in  drilling,  so  as  to  protect 
their  own  liberties  and  property.  This  is 
absurd!  We  must  all  learn  that  sacrifices  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  country.  The 
theory  of  the  American  people,  apparently,  is 
that  the  country  is  to  give,  give,  give,  and  buy 
everything  that  it  gets." 

In  the  next  summer,  just  before  the  Adam- 
son  Act  was  passed, 
Lane  made  one  of  those 
occasions  of  which  he 
spoke  in  a  previous  let- 
ter, to  give  the  Presi- 
dent help  on  the  rail- 
road question.  On 
August  28,  1 916,  Lane 
wrote: 


"My  DEAR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

"  1  have  had  talks 
this  morning  with 
three  men,  all  of  them 
Democrats,  all  of  them 
strongly  for  you  under 
any  circumstances. 
None  of  them  are  re- 
lated to  railroads  or  to 
labor  unions.  Two  of 
them  have  recently 
been  out  of  this  city 
and  believe  that  they 
have  a  knowledge  of 
the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try. All  express  the 
same  view  and  I  want 
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pa\'  for  eight  hours'  work  or  less.  The}'  say- 
that  if  this  question  can  not  be  arbitrated,  the 
railroads  must  yield  on  every  question  and  that 
freight  rates  and  passenger  rates  instead  of 
going  down,  as  they  have  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  must  inevitably  increasingly  go  up. 
They  say  that  the  people  do  not  realize  that  you 
have  been  willing  to  entertain  any  proposition 
made  by  the  railroads,  but  that  you  have  stood 
steadfastly  for  something  which  the  men  have 
demanded. 

"Now,  all  of  this  indicates  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  \'our  position  has  been.  I  am 
giving  you  the  gist  of  these  conversations  be- 
cause they  represent  a  point  of  view,  so  that  if 
you  desire  you  may  meet  such  criticism. 

"You  must  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 


the  American  people  have  not  had  for  fifty 
years  a  President  who  was  not,  at  this  period  in 
a  campaign,  bending  all  of  his  power  to  purely 
personal  and  political  ends.  Your  ideality  and 
unselfishness  are  so  rare  that  things  need  to  be 
made  particularl)'  clear  to  them. 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"Franklin  K.  Lane." 

By  this  time  the  domestic  problems  of  the 
country  were  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  war.  The  Lusi- 
tania  sinking  was  a  year  gone  by,  the  American 
entry  into  the  war  was  only  seven  months  off 
and  another  election  was  fast  approaching. 
From  this  time  forward  the  main  current  of 
Lane's  letters  was  the  war. 


The  next  instalment  of  Franklin  K.  Lanes  letters  give  an 
intimate  picture  of  America  s  entrance  into  the  IVorld  War 
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And  on  their  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Miller.     Mr.  Miller,  now  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  a  friend  of  .Mr.  Lane's  in  California 
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Turkey  Grasps  at  Racial  Self-preservation.     The  Story  of   the   Nation- 
alist Movement  in  Asia  Minor.     The  Meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  Angora 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 

Ex-Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Aide  for  Intelligence  to  the  U.  S.  High  Commission  in  Turkey,  1919-21 

Great  Britain's  difficulties  in  India  and  Egypt  revolve  largely  around  the  J  ate  of  Turkey.  The 
spirit  of  nationalism  in  these  countries  coheres  about  the  religious  revival  of  Mohammedanism, 
which  has  recently  stirred  the  entire  Moslem  world,  from  the  Berbers  of  Northwest  Africa  to  the 
Moplahs  of  India.  At  the  present  time,  the  Turks  who  have  been  ejected  from  Thrace  and  from 
Constantinople  {the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  for  many  centuries)  have  rallied  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  and  are  conducting  a  struggle  for  existence  as  a  nation  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  following  article,  Mr.  Dunn  explains  the  British  aid  to  the  Greeks  in  their  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  which  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  anti-British  sentiment  in  India,  and  largely  dis- 
closes the  background  of  the  sensational  protest  of  the  Indian  Viceroy  against  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
the  publication  of  which  caused  the  dismissal  of  Edwin  S.  Montagu  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. — The  Editors. 


FOR  the  last  three  years,  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  has  been  succeeding 
in  a  Turkish  revolt  against  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Peace  Conference  as 
to  the  Near  East.  He  appears  to 
have  consolidated  the  world  of  Islam  into  a 
force  perhaps  more  serious  for  Europe  to  deal 
with  than  was  even  the  old  Ottoman  Empire. 
During  this  time,  the  Athenian  Greeks  have 
been  fighting  indecisivel)  against  the  Turks 
in  western  Asia  Minor.  The  armies  of  both 
are  now  at  a  deadlock.  For  most  of  this  period, 
French  forces  have  faced  the  same  Turkish 
enemy  on  another  front  in  the  southeast — 
Cilicia,  the  Moslem-populated  region  north  of 
Syria,  between  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

France  has  signed  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  these  Turkish  Nationalists.  This  has 
angered  Great  Britain  and  imperilled  the 
Anglo-French  alliance.  A  tripartite  agree- 
ment in  1920  provided  that  a  peace  with  the 
Turks  should  be  concurred  in  by  England, 
France,  and  Ital\'  together.  But  France,  de- 
feated in  the  field  by  the  Nationalists,  saw  that 
continuation  of  her  campaign  only  increased 
the  danger  to  her  assured  interests  in  Syria. 

Before  it  assigned  Cilicia  to  France,  the  Peace 
Conference  allowed  the  Greeks  to  occupy 
Sm\  rna  and  invade  its  predominantly  Turkish 
hinterland.  In  the  bitter  war  that  immedi- 
atelv  broke  out,  Great  Britain  backed  Greece, 
for  a  time  openly  with  troops,  warships,  and 


supplies.     She  has  supported  Greece,  at  least 
morally,  up  to  the  present. 

A  restored  Russia,  with  any  new  disposition 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,  would 
make  a  greater  Greece,  controlled  by  England, 
vital  to  British  predominance  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  route  to  India.  The  in- 
fluence of  Venizelos,  whose  policy  of  Greek  ex- 
pansion into  Asia  Minor  (Anatolia)  the  Con- 
stantine  government  has  continued,  has  been 
very  strong  with  the  Lloyd  George  govern- 
ment. At  present  the  British  official  viewpoint 
is  that  England  cannot  leave  her  Greek  ally 
in  the  lurch. 

The  Turkish  Nationalist  Movement  ex- 
pressed a  revolt  within  the  old  Turkey  de- 
feated in  the  World  War,  with  which  the  Allies 
signed  an  armistice  in  1918.  The  causes  of 
this  rising  were  the  same  as  the  reasons  for 
which  it  opposed  the  Greek  and  French  inva- 
sions of  Turkish  lands.     They  were: 

(1)  The  decision  of  Paris  to  partition  the 
really  Moslem  areas  of  Turkey  under  European 
and  Greek  control.  (2)  Inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  Europe  to  support  her  pretensions  in 
Asia  Minor  with  sufficient  military  forces. 
(3)  Impotence  of  the  Constantinople  govern- 
ment, which,  when  the  Allies  took  control  of 
it  at  the  Armistice,  became  a  puppet  in  their 
hands,  unrepresentative  of  the  defeated  Turk- 
ish people.  (4 — and  chiefly)  The  Greek  oc- 
cupation of  Smyrna  in  May,  1919. 

This  occupation  drove  all  Turks  with  vitality 
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and  patriotism  into  conspiracy  and  revolt 
against  the  Allies.  Those  in  the  capital,  threat- 
ened with  arrest,  fled  from  a  government 
made  weak  and  venal  by  the  jealousies  and  op- 
posed aims  of  the  European  powers  competing 
for  the  rich  dish  of  a  dismembered  Turkey. 
They  joined  their  kind  in  Anatolia. 


leaped  to  arms.  Cities  were  being  burnt, 
with  the  ''massacres"  of  both  Christian  and 
Moslem  civilians,  general  starvation,  and 
misery. 

Late  in  June  1  was  traveling  overland,  alone, 
from  the  Caucasus  through  the  six  eastern 
vilayets    of   Turkey,    to     Sivas.     Everywhere 


Turkey  at  the  armistice  was  the  Allies'  best-     the  excitement  over  Smyrna  was  increased  by 
beaten    enemy.     Enver    and    Talaat    Pashas     the  declared  intention  of  the  Peace  Conference 


were  in  flight,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and 
Progress  was  destro>'ed, 
German  influence  dead. 
The  Turk  conceded  lost 
Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Straits.  In  a 
peace  then,  he  would 
have  swallowed  even 
banishment  of  the  Cali- 
phate to  Brusa. 

At  that  time,  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha,  a 
Salonica  Mussulman 
with  some  Levantine 
Christian  or  Jewish 
blood,  was  stationed  in 
the  Turkish  War  office 
at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  distinguished 
young  general  who  had 
checked  the  British  ad- 
vance in  191 5  at  Galli- 
poli  (Anaforta),and  had 
been  an  enemy  of  Enver 
Pasha  and  of  the  Ger- 
man alliance. 

II 


MUSTAPHA    KEMAL    PASHA 

Leader  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  who  are  fight- 
ing in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to  preserve  their 
national  and  racial  existence,  in  the  face  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  of  inter-Allied  intrigue 


also  to  detach  that  re- 
gion from  Turkish  rule, 
and  make  it  an  indepen- 
dent Armenia,  although 
it  contained  practically 
no  Armenians.  At 
Erzerum,  1  learned  that 
a  congress  was  to  be 
held  there  July  loth,  or- 
ganized by  the  "  Society 
for  the  Defense  of  the 
National  Rights  of  Ana- 
tolia and  Eastern  Ru- 
melia,"  an  inner  circle 
of  the  small  Turkish 
Nationalist  Party,  and 
secretly  formed  some 
months  before.  The  use 
of  force  against  separa- 
tion of  any  predom- 
inantly Moslem  areas 
from  Turkish  sover- 
eignty was  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

One  day,  while  two 
weeks'  on  horse-back 
from  Sivas,  I  saw  a  line 
of  Turkish  cavalry 
drawn  up  along  the 
roadside  in  a  desert 
valley  blue  with  wild 
bachelors'-buttons.  Its 
captain  told  me  that 
he  was  waiting  for  the  Inspector  General    of 


IN  APRIL,  1919,1  was 
1  attached  to  a  British 
warship    in    the    Black 

Sea.  At  the  tobacco  town  of  Samsoun,  a  Brit- 
ish Army  Intelligence  officer  told  me  that  at  the  Army,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  to  pass 
Sivas,  300  miles  inland,  an  insurrection  was  on  his  way  to  Erzerum.  Next  day,  in  a 
under  way,  backed  by  the  Turkish  Third  Army  canyon  of  the  upper  Euphrates  River,  I 
stationed  there.  met  an  automobile  carrying  the  General's 
Two  weeks  later,  as  at  the  springing  of  a  Staff — four  smart  young  officers  with  brown 
mine,  the  Greek  troops  which  landed  at  Sm\Tna  aiguillettes — but  the  Pasha  himself  was  travel- 
set  all  Moslem  Anatolia  ablaze.     An  Interallied  ing  alone  by  a  mountain  trail. 


Commission  of  Inquiry  later  proved  the  Greek 
occupation  to  have  violated  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  and  that  its  swift  extension  into  the 
interior  proceeded  against  orders  from  Paris. 


For  days  thereafter  1  kept  meeting  delegates 
to  the  Erzerum  Congress.  Weathered  horse- 
men from  the  uplands,  with  gay  sashes  and 
full   saddlebags,   passed  me  where  the   green 


The   Turkish  Zebecs,  or  irregular  forces,  had     bristle  of  poplars  on  the  parched  cliffs  marked 
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villages  straight  out  of  Scripture.  All  islam 
seemed  headed  for  Erzerum.  1  had  the  feeling 
that  1  was  witnessing  then  the  birth  of  some 
far-reaching  cause.  Thus  our  forefathers  con- 
verged upon  Philadelphia  in  1776  to  sign  the 
Declaration. 

At  a  telegraph  office  near  Sivas,  on  July  loth, 
the  wire  flashed  a  message  from  Erzerum  to 
Constantinople.  "General  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  has  resigned  his  Commission,"  it  said, 
''  since,  owing  to  the  critical  situation  with  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  he  will  be  of  more  ser- 
vice to  his  country  out  of  the  Army."  He  was 
presiding  at  the  Congress. 

No  sign  of  insurrection  was  apparent  at 
Sivas.  On  my  way  to  Samsoun  on  the  Black 
Sea,  then  occupied  by  British  troops,  1  encoun- 
tered Col.  Refet  Bey,  Commandant  of  the 
Third  Army.  He,  too,  had  "resigned,"  and 
was  hopping  mad  at  an  attempt  which  the 
British  had  made — and  later  admitted— to 
kidnap  him  aboard  a  de- 
stroyer. 

All  this  is  important  in 
view  of  British  statements 
that  Kemal  "escaped"  from 
Constantinople.  As  an  offi- 
cial in  the  Turkish  War  Office 
at  the  capital,  he  was  under 
British  control.  He  was  ac- 
tually sent  to  Sivas  by  the 
British  to  quell  the  reported 
rebellion  there.  This  was 
stated  to  me  by  a  major  of 
the  British  Intelligence  Ser- 
vice, and  to  another  Amer- 
ican of  the  highest  standing 
by  a  British  general. 

Mustapha  Kemal  made 
the  best  of  his  opportunity, 
on  reaching  Asia  Minor,  im- 
mediately to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Nation- 
alist Movement  previously 


A    CAMEL    YARD    IN 

ASIA    MINOR 

The  revival  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  now  a  conspicuous  phe- 
nomenon from  northwestern  Africa 
clear  across  to  India,  has  aroused 
nationalistic  sentiment  in  the 
Moors,  the  Egyptians,  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  and  the  Indians,  and 
has  provoked  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  Spain, 
France,  and  especially  Great  Britain 


Started  in  the  capital.  When  1  met  Col.  Refet 
Bey,  both  he  and  the  Pasha  had  really  just 
been  dismissed  from  the  old  Turkish  army — 
a  natural  action  by  the  British.  Indeed,  the 
British  ordered  the  arrest  of  both  men.  This 
message  reached  the  Vali  (Governor)  at  Sivas 
while  Kemal  was  there. 

"No  soldier  or  civilian  here  will  take  him," 
the  old  Vali  had  remarked.  "  1  am  hardly 
strong  enough  to  arrest  him  myself." 

1  did  not  see  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  in 
person  untif  more  than  two  years  later,  at 
Angora.  Then  1  entered,  one  day,  an  upper 
room  in  the  small  stone  house  by  the  railway 
station  which  he  used  as  an  office.  He  met  me 
inside  the  door  of  a  bare  room  with  a  baize- 
covered  council-table.  He  stood,  dangling  a 
string  of  coral  "conversation"  beads  with  a 
pink  silk  tassel.  His  youthfulness — he  was  41 
but  seemed  35  or  less — was  striking;  the  high 
cheek-bones,  the  trim  reddish  mustache,  the 
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SMYRNA,    THE    GREEK    BASE    IN    ASIA    MINOR 
Whence  the  attack  on  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  the  interior  is  directed 


Steel-blue  eyes.  He  wore  a  slate-colored  sack 
suit,  soft  shirt  and  soft  collar,  with  a  black 
bow  tie.  Bare  of  fez  or  kalpac,  his  sandy 
hair  was  brushed  straight  back  like  a  college 
student's. 

During  our  talk,  which  I  shall  outline  later, 
the  lids  of  his  narrow-slitted  eyes,  under  very 
straight  eyebrows  close  above  them,  appeared 
to  flutter  continually,  though  they  actually 
moved  but  little.  This,  with  his  sharp  temples, 
straight  mouth,  and  prominent,  almost  pointed 
chin,  gave  him  an  aspect  subtle  and  mercuric 
rather  than  intellectual  or  domineering. 
Throughout  I  had  a  sense  of  his  mental  con- 
centration and  repression;  of  his  potential  in- 
exorability, even  of  cruelty.  He  was  inscrut- 
able. 

Shortly  after  with  Refet — now  General  Refet 
Pasha — I  recalled  our  former  meeting  on  the 
Sivas-Samsoun  road.  He  declared  that  the 
information  secured  by  the  British  in  191 9 
about  the  insurrection  at  Sivas  was  false,  hav- 


ing been  supplied  by  Greek  or  Armenian  secret 
agents.  (I  consider  that  some  sort  of  rising 
was  contemplated,  but  its  extent  exaggerated.) 

"Then  you  should  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  British,"  1  said,  "for  having  started  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha  toward  his  present  suc- 
cess." 

"We  do,"  replied  little  Refet,  with  the  look 
of  the  cat  who  swallowed  the  canary. 

HI 

THE  years  1919  and  1920  saw  Constantin- 
ople, the  center  and  pulse  of  the  whole 
Near  East,  descend  into  the  shadows  of  illusion 
and  diplomatic  error  which  only  now  are  clear- 
ing. This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Allied  High 
Commissions  and  military  forces  there.  These, 
especially  the  British,  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  their  imperialist  politicians  at  home,  to 
whose  policies  they  had  to  conform. 

The  paper  governments  at  Stamboul  fell 
regularly,  "every  Tuesday  at  3  p.  m."     British, 
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French,  and  Itahans  intrigued  to  control  them. 
Sycophant  pohticians  around  a  weak  sultan 
and  a  crown  prince  drawn  toward  Kemal, 
played  upon  Allied  dissensions  to  pry  the 
powers  apart.  A  secret  British-Turkish  treaty, 
probably  a  forgery,  was  traced  to  the  French 
Embassy.  Troops  guarded  all  embassies,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  United  States.  Mass-meetings 
in  Stamboul  denounced  the  Smyrna  business 
and  fanned  Moslem  solidarity.  Military  cen- 
sorship kept  the  populace  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Ammunition  dumps  were  robbed  or  blown  up. 

A  Turkish  delegation  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
peace  failed  fatuously.  It  merely  represented 
the  impotence  and  disaccord  of  the  Allies  who 
had  licensed  it.  The  Nationalists  repudiated 
the  mission. 

After  a  feint  to  appease  the  Nationalists,  the 
British  tried  to  smother  the  movement.  They 
intrigued  with  the  Kurds  of  northern  Meso- 
potamia for  a   rising  against    Kemal.     They 


fought  him  with  propaganda  that  he  led  a  pan- 
Islamic  plot,  and  was  allied  militarily  with 
Bolshevism,  was  controlled  by  Enver  and  the 
Young  Turk  Party — all  untrue. 

In  September,  Mustapha  Kemal  called  a 
second  congress  at  Sivas.  It  issued  fervid 
manifestoes,  appeals  to  the  Sultan,  eveYi  one  to 
America.  The  Allies,  disgusted  with  the  vain 
but  malleable  Grand  Vizier,  Damad  Ferid 
Pasha,  a  British  tool,  substituted  a  semi- 
Nationalist  ministry  under  Ali  Riza  Pasha. 
Missions  for  compromise  were  sent  to  Anatolia, 
and  deserted  to  Kemal.  Yielding  to  his  pres- 
sure, Riza  ordered  elections  throughout  the 
country  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  dis- 
solved since  the  Armistice.  These  proceeded 
with  charges  of  corruption  and  intimidation 
by  Nationalists  and  British  respectively.  Pres- 
sure was  brought  to  keep  all  Christian  elements 
from  the  polls.  In  the  main  the  elections  were 
fair  and   representative.     Delegates   gathered 


A    PARADOX    OF    AMITY    AND   WAR 

British  and  French  vessels  side  by  side  in  a  port  of  Asia  Minor.  At  peace  in  Europe, 
the  British  are  fighting  the  French  in  the  Near  East,  where  the  former  have  subsi- 
dized the  Greeks  in  their  attack  on  the  Kemalists,  who  are  subsidized  by  the  French 
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GALATA    BRIDGE,    CONSTANTINOPLE 

Across  the  Golden  Horn,  which  divides  Constantinople  into  two 

parts — Stamboul  and  Pera.     Since  its  conquest  in  1453  this  city 

has  been  the  seat  of  Turkish  civil  and  religious   power 

at  Constantinople  earl\  in  1920,  overwhelm- 
ingly Nationalist  in  sentiment;  but  the  Allies 
forbade  them  to  function. 

The  French  occupation  of  Cilicia,  relieving 
British  troops  stationed  there,  now  repeated 
on  a  large  scale  the  Greek  war  around  Sm\  rna. 
Foreseeing  trouble,  the  French  had  tried  to  win 
Nationalist  tolerance.  They  failed.  They  intensified  feeling  against  the  Allies,  especiall}' 
employed  insufifkient  forces  and  inexcusable  the  British.  Their  prestige  throughout  the 
tactics.  The\'  used  the  Armenian  Legion  from  Moslem  world  was  damaged  by  a  cavalier 
France  as  guides  and  spies — a  direct  challenge  handling  of  high-born  Turks  under  arrest, 
to  the  Moslem — and  occupied  cities  with  true-  Many  taken  were  shipped  to  Malta,  but  the 
ulence  and   insult.     Long  and   bloody  sieges     more  important  patriots  escaped  to  Angora. 


M  u  s  t  a  p  h  a  Kemal  had 
moved  his  "capital"  to  An- 
gora, encouraged  by  the 
strength  of  his  partisans  on 
the  Bosphorus.  Djemal 
Bey,  Riza's  War  Minister, 
was  dismissed  for  supphing 
arms  and  officers  to  the 
Nationalists.  So  tense  had 
the  situation  become  that 
two  weeks  after  a  naval 
demonstration  ashore  from 
the  British  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron, Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies,  and 
martial  law  declared  on 
March  16,  1920. 

While  guns  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Squadron  were   trained 
on   Stamboul,   4,000    blue- 
jackets landed,  and  Indian 
troops  took  over  with  little 
bloodshed    all    government 
offices  and  strategic  points, 
arresting  prominent  Turks 
wholesale.    The  occupation 
bore  the  hall-mark  of   the 
Supreme  Council  at  Paris. 
A  proclamation  stated  that 
its  prime  object  was  to  pro- 
tect  the  Christian   inhabi- 
tants of  Turkey.   This  iron\- 
was  not  lost  upon  the  Allied 
High  Commissioners  them- 
selves.   Since  the  Armistice, 
nothing  whatever  had  been 
done  by  Allied    troops  for 
that  end.     All  military  dispositions  had  been 
at  strategic  points  to  safeguard  European  po- 
litical aims  in  Turkey.     This  had  further  en- 
dangered,   rather   than   protected,  the  native 
Christians. 

And  the  occupation  everywhere  stimulated 
rather    than    overawed    the    Nationalists.     It 


followed  in  Marash,  Ourfa,  Aintab.  French 
relief  columns  were  cut  off.  Many  Armenians 
were  massacred.  Intermittent  warfare,  with 
the  anomaly  of  armistices  within  an  armistice, 
lasted  until  the  separate  treaty  of  last  October. 


The  Chamber  was  dissolved,  the  Riza  Ministry 
dismissed,  and  Damad  Ferid  Pasha,  again  in 
"power,"  formally  declared  a  state  of  rebellion. 
The  capital  was  now  completely  cut  off  from 
the  interior.     There  Nationalist   bands,  tchet- 
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ties,  drove  a  British  force  on  the  Anatohan 
railway  to  the  coast,  taking  many  prisoners. 
British  control  officers  in  Nationalist  areas 
were  arrested  and  held. 

IV 

PLAINLY  force  alone  could  destroy  the 
rising.  None  of  the  Allies  would  or  could 
furnish  troops.  The  one  logical  solution  was 
for  the  Greek  army,  long  in  the  field,  to  rein- 
force its  front,  and  pull  the  Allies'  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  The  large  territorial  conces- 
sions to  Greece  made  by  Paris  assured  this. 
The  "regular"  Kemalist  army  numbered  only 
about  20,000,  but  the  irregular  ichetties  were 
more  than  100,000.  In  the  spring,  an  equal 
number  of  Greeks,  aided  by  British  mate- 
rial and  officers,  engaged  them  in  prolonged 
guerilla  warfare. 

During  the  spectacular  summer  of  1920  at 
Constantinople,  the  Nationalists  reached  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  British 
troops  evacuated  from  Is- 
mid,  20  miles  by  land  from 
the  capital.  Bands  raided 
the  east  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  European 
summer  embassies  were  un- 
der fire.  British  forces 
landed  near  Brusa;  their 
warships  protected  the 
Greek  attack  on  Panderma. 
The  Greeks  occupying 
Thrace  were  opposed  by 
Jaffa  Tayer,  but  entered 
Adrianople  July  26th.  The 
Allies  encouraged  the  Cir- 
cassian, Anzevour,  to  op- 
pose the  Nationalists  in 
Anatolia.  Loyal  (to  the 
Allies)  Turkish  troops  or- 
ganized at  Stamboul  took 
the  field  only  to  desert  to 
the  ichetties. 


ST.    SOPHIA,   THE    CHIEF 

MOSLEM    MOSQUE 

The  Treaty  of  Sevres  deprived  the 
Turks  of  this  ancient  seat  of  the 
Caliphate,  with  the  result  that 
Mohammedan  unrest  in  India,  pro- 
voked by  this  Treaty,  impelled  the 
Viceroy  of  India  to  protest  publicly 
against  its  continuance.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  protest  led  Lloyd 
George  to  demand  E.  S.  Montagu's 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India 


On  August  i6th,  anew  set  of  Turkish  dele- 
gates to  Paris  signed  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  It 
confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the  Nationalists  as 
to  partitioning  the  Moslem  areas  of  Turkey. 
They  denounced  it.  No  European  govern- 
ment has  ratified  the  treaty,  and  to-day  it  is 
deemed  impossible  of  enforcement — a  complete 
failure  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Greek  push  gradually  died,  after  their 
troops  took  Brusa  and  reached  the  main 
Anatolian  railway.  British  disgust  at  Greek 
military  incompetence  was  only  exceeded  by 
venom  against  Kemal.  Once  a  British  colonel 
stopped  me  on  a  street  of  Pera  to  denounce 
him  as,  "a.  brigand  who  is  ruining  his  people,  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  The  British  Empire 
can  have  no  truck  with  him!"  Current  fables 
portrayed  him  assassinated,  a  despot,  leading  a 
life  of  dissipation  amid  the  devastation  of  a 
counter-rebellion;  even  that  he  had  a  glass  eye. 
Rival  sheiks  at  Stamboul  and  at  Angora  de- 
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livered  Jetvas  (religious  proclamations)  that  ity  upon  the  Near  Eastern  ulcer.  A  compro- 
would  have  added  humor  to  less  grim  a  mise  was  arranged,  by  which  the  Greeks  were  to 
period.  withdraw  from  Aidin  Vilayet  (Smyrna)  except 
Meanwhile,  a  Nationalist  Assembly  had  for  a  small  gendarmerie.  The  Thracian  ques- 
gathered  at  Angora.  Revelation  of  its  quite  tion  was  left  open.  Angora  would  probably 
democratic  character  reached  the  American  have  accepted  the  agreement,  with  modifica- 
Embassy.  But  heavy  troop  and  money  levies,  tions;  but  Athens  at  once  denounced  it.  Again 
in  a  country  war-weary  and  stripped  of  every-  the  Greeks  attacked  in  Anatolia,  and  were  de- 
thing  except  food,  endangered  the  cause.  The  feated  in  a  battle  near  Inonou.  The  Nationa- 
tchetties    got     out    of 


hand  arid  plundered 
towns.  Worse  men- 
aced from  the  start 
by  forces  within  than 
from  without,  the 
Nationalists  faced  the 
crisis  of  their  existence 
in  the  Konia  revolt  of 
October. 

Always  favorable  to 
Christian  influences, 
Konia  was  invested 
for  three  days  by  a 
peasant  rabble,  prob- 
ably encouraged  by 
Allied  agents.  TheVali 
surrendered  to  them, 
but  arranged  an  armis- 
tice with  the  force  de- 
spatched from  Angora, 
under  Refet  Pasha,  to 
suppress  the  rising. 
He  quelled  it  after  the 
Vali  and  the  powerful 
head  of  the  Whirling 
Dervish  Sect  ignomini- 
ously  deserted  to  the 
Nationalists  in  full 
sight  of  both  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Eastern  Vilayets, 
General    Kiazim   Karabekir   Pasha  rushed  an 


THE    HARBOR    AT    SMYRNA 

Greek  troops  based  here,  Italian  troops  based  on 
Adalia,  French  troops  from  Syria,  and  British  troops 
from  Mesopotamia  were  all  attacking  the  Kemalists 
until  France  made  the  separate  Peace  of  Angora 
and  precipitated  a  new  Near  Eastern  crisis 


lists,  flushed  by  this 
success,  counted  upon 
more  favorable  terms 
from  Europe,  and  so 
also  repudiated  the 
London  agreement. 

At  Lon  don  ,  the 
French  had  drawn  up 
a  separate  compact 
with  the  Nationalists 
regarding  Cilicia. 
Neither  the  British  nor 
the  Italians  opposed  it 
as  a  violation  of  the 
tripartite  pact.  But 
Angora  refused  these 
terms  as  well,  together 
with  a  commercial 
treaty  offered  by  Italy, 
who  from  the  begin- 
ning had  supported 
and  supplied  arms  to 
the  rebels. 

General  Harrington 
had  succeeded  General 
Milne  as  Allied  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at 
Con  Stan  tin  ople. 
Transfer  of  the  city  to 
the  Greeks,  for  which 


they  had  long  intrigued,  was  under  consid- 
eration. They  were  about  to  renew  their 
offensive  begun  by  the  now  extinct  Russian  offensive  against  Angora  on  a  larger  scale. 
Armenian  Republic.  He  captured  Kars,  the  The  Allies  declared  the  neutrality  of  the  Bos- 
fortress  key  to  the  Caucasus,  and  all  but  came  phorus,  but  allowed  Greek  warships  to  violate 
into  conflict  with  the  Bolsheviki,  then  advanc-     it  by  entering  the  Black  Sea  and  bombarding 


ing  south;  but  a  treaty  was  signed  with  them 
at  Moscow  and  Angora  in  March,  1921.  The 
Nationalists  temporarily  occupied  Batoum  and 
detached  a  Moslem  portion  of  Georgia  under 
their  flag. 

In  March,  also,  both  Constantinople  and 
Angora  Turkish  representatives  attended  a 
conference  at   London.     This  meant  de  facto 


Nationalist  towns.  This  necessitated  depor- 
tation of  their  Greek  inhabitants  for  mili- 
tary reasons.  Christians  also  were  deported 
from  areas  threatened  by  the  Greek  armw 
This  was  carried  out  with  brutality  onl\-  around 
Samsoun,  where  the  Turkish  civil  officials  were 
uncontrolled  by  Angora. 

In    May,    M.    Franklin    Bouillon,   a  former 


recognition  of  the  Kemalist  government  by  the     member  of  the  French  Cabinet,  left  for  Angora 
Allies.     The  meeting  shed  the  first  light  of  san-     to  reopen  separate  peace  negotiations. 
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I  REACH  ED  Angora  in  June,  after  travers- 
ing 1,000  miles  of  Nationalist  territory. 
Organized  troops  had  replaced  the  tchetties. 
Desertion  was  under  control.  Roads  were  be- 
ing improved.  A  new  Kurdish  revolt  had  been 
suppressed.  Only  lawless  elements  in  the 
towns  favored  a  return  of  Enver  Pasha.  Brit- 
tish  ammunition  abandoned  in  Russia  was  en- 
tering the  country.  The  power  and  sincerity 
of  the  Angora  government  impressed  American 
relief  v/orkers,  who  declared  general  security 
the  best  since  the  armistice.  The  quality  of 
civil  officials — the  curse  of  Turkish  administra- 
tion— was  improving.  As  a  whole  the  interior 
was  far  less  apprehensive  than  Constantinople. 

Angora  on  the  eve  of  its  decisive  struggle 
with  the  Greeks  was  self-reliant  and  secretive. 
The  Government  was  too  young  to  be  split  by 
factions,  Kemal's  hand  too  strong.  Feeling 
against  the  British  was  popularly  bitter,  but 
the  Government  realized  the  wisdom  of  their 
eventual  friendship  and  secretly  was  negotiat- 
ing with  them.  Yet  all  Turks  delighted  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  hanging  of  the  British- Indian 
spy,  Mustapha  Saghir,  for  an  alleged  attempt 
to  assassinate  Mustapha  Kemal. 

Poison  was  the  method  charged.  The  con- 
fession and  correspondence  with  British  officers 
of  Saghir,  an  Indian  civil  official,  indicated  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  Angora  to  effect  this. 
Veiled  hints  of  the  scheme  had  been  made  to 
me  at  Constantinople.  The  case  still  demands 
full  explanation  by  the  British  in  view  of  pres- 
ent American  relations  with  the  Empire.  Such 
secret  methods,  if  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ment, put  any  country  outside  the  civilized 
pale. 

The  Angora  Government  admitted  about 
Bouillon  that  he  had  brought  new  French  pro- 
posals, and  taken  away  Turkish  ones,  but  would 
discuss  neither.  An  "atmosphere  favorable 
to  us  at  Paris"  was  dwelt  upon. 

At  our  meeting,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  was 
curious  about  American  relations  with  the  Allies 
at  Constantinople.  He  had  previously  sent 
Qur  Embassy  a  plea  for  recognition  of  his  gov- 
ernment. I  told  him  that  since  Constantinople 
had  broken  off  relations  with  America  in  191 7, 
any  initiative  for  their  resumption  must  come 
from  actual  representatives  of  the  Turkish 
people.  I  submitted  to  him  13  written  ques- 
tions, which  he  later  answered  in  writing,  all 
rather  evasively. 


Youssouf  Kemal  Bey,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (his  wife  a  graduate  of  Constantinople 
College),  was  present,  and  discussion  always  re- 
verted to  the  "National  Pact."  This  declara- 
tion of  the  Sivas  Congress  stated,  simply,  the 
Nationalists'  militant  determination  for  full 
control  of  administration  within  the  Turkish- 
populated  frontiers  of  Anatolia  and  Thrace. 
As  Youssouf  said: 

"We  bow  to  defeat  in  the  great  war.  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia  must  be  lost 
to  us,  just  as  Austria  has  lost  Hungary  and  her 
Slavic  territory.  But  that  is  punishment 
enough.  Austria  and  Germany  have  been  left 
their  German  areas.  But  we  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  our-  Turkish  ones.  Is  it  fair,  we  ask, 
to  be  treated  more  severely  than  they?"  This 
restraint  was  notable.     He  continued: 

"  Smyrna  and  Thrace  must  be  returned  to  us. 
That  is  unconditional.  It  alone  is  what  we 
have  been  fighting  for.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  Our  position  is  unalterable,  no 
matter  what  the  Allies  decide.  .  .  ."  Musta- 
pha Kemal's  eyelids,  over  the  steel-blue  eyes, 
were  motionless,  and  the  corners  of  his  thin 
mouth  raised  into  one  of  his  impenetrable 
smiles. 

Out  the  window,  the  road  leading  past  the 
lone  rock,  on  which  the  hovels  of  Angora  strag- 
gled, mounted  to  the  hill  vineyards  where  the 
Pasha's  dwelling  stood  under  tall  poplars.  I 
could  see  on  the  dusty  road  the  Larz  Turks 
of  his  bodyguard,  at  100-yard  intervals,  none 
carrying  a  gun,  but  each  armed  with  a  corru- 
gated Mills  bomb. 

"As  to  the  Greeks,"  added  Youssouf,  "this 
is  the  critical  hour  for  our  race  and  people. 
.  .  .  Theenemy  fought  bravely  at  Inonou." 
Not  a  word  of  denunciation  for  them.  The 
pink  ices  brought  in  to  us  had  melted  uneaten. 

As  to  the  Bolshevist  aUiance:  Both  parties 
recognized  that  the  religious  and  social  axioms 
of  Moslemism  and  Communism  were  irrecon- 
cilable. They  had  divided  the  Transcaucasus 
between  them  on  racial  and  economic  lines, 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  No  Red  troops 
had  been  summoned  against  the  Greeks,  or 
would  be  called,  unless  the  situation  became 
desperate.  They  feared  the  Russians,  and  did 
not  want  enemies  also  to  the  north.  They 
were  flattered  that  Moscow  was  the  first  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  their  programme,  "to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  to  us,''  Youssouf 
said.    And 

"Russia  does  not  want  Turkey  sovietized. 
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j)TURKEY  IN-EUROPE.TREATY  OF  SiVRES.  AUG.  10.  I8}0 
ITURKISH  THRACS.  TO  GREECE, 

[3) PART  OF  THRACE,  TO  BULGARIA  Bf  TURKEY.  TREATY  OF 

SOFIA.  1915;  TO  GREECE  BY  BULGARIA.  TREATY  OF  NEUILLY. 
1919 

@T0  BULGARIA  8Y  TURKEY.  TREATY  OF  SOFIA.  1915 
^ONE  OF  THE  STRAITS:   UNDER  INTERALLIED  COM- 
t       MISSION  (NOT  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS).  NAVIGATION  OPEN  IN 
PEACE  AND  IN  WAR  WITHOUT  DISTINCTION  OF  FLAG 

(^NO  INCLUDING  (A).  (B).  AND  (C>.  TURKEY-IN-ASIA, 
TREATY  OF  SEVRES.  (9)  AND  (D)  MIGHT  ALSO  BE  CONSID- 
ERED PARTS  OF  TURKEY. 

©SMYRNA  ENCLAVE:  NOMINALLY   TURKISH.  GREECE  TO  EXER- 
CISE RIGHTS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY.  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  COUNCIL 
MAY  FIX  TERMS  ALLOWING  PLEBISCITE  Ar|D  UNION  WITH 
GREECE. 
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@     DODECANESE  ISUkNDS. EXCEPT  RHODES.  TO  GREECE. 

TREATY  OF  SEvRES 
(i)RHODES  AND  KASTELORIZO   TO  ITALY.  TREATY  CF 

SEVRE5.    PLEBISCITE  IN  15  YEARS  AS  BETWEEN  GREECE  AND 

ITALY. 

(A)  KURDISTAN:  AUTONOMOUS  UNDER  TURKEY.  INDEPENDENCE 

POSSIBLE  LATER.  (©   O'VERL^PS    (g)) 

(B)  ZONE  OF  SPECIAL  ITALIAN  INTEREST.   BY  ITALIAN- 

FRENCH-BRITISH  AGREEMENT.  AUG.  10.  1920  AND  ITALIAN- 
TURKISH  NATIONALIST  TREATY.  MARCH  12.  19JI 

(C)  ZONE  OF  SPECIAL  FRENCH  INTEREST.  CY  ITALIAN- 

FRENCH-BRITISH  AGREEMENT,  AUG.  10.  1920  AND  FRENCH- 
TURKISH  NATIONALIST  TREATY,  MARCH  9.  1921 

(§)ARMENIA-IN-TURKEY  INDEPENDENCE  RECOGNIZED  BY 
TURKEY;  NOW  IN  CONTROL  OF  TURKISH  NATIQN^LISTS 

^  AND  INCLUDING  (D).  SYRIA.  "CLASS  A"  MANDATE  TO  FRANCE 

(D)  PAPT  OF  CILICIA.  CEDED  BY  FRANCE  TO  TURKISH  NATIONAL- 

ISTS. MARCH  e.  1921. 

§  MESOPOTAMIA  "CLASS  A  ■  MANDATE  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 
PALESTINE.  "CLASS  A"  MANDATE  TO  GREAT  BR1TAIN^ 
HEDJAZ.  INDEPENDENCE  RECOGNIZED  BY  TURKEY. 
TREATY  OF  SEVRES.   BOUNDARIES  NOT  FIXED. 

GENERAL  DRAFTING  CO.  IWC,  W.Y. 


THE  NEAR  EAST  ACCORDING  TO  THE  TERMS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  SEVRES 

The  Turks  under  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  have  been  determined  not  to  accept  the 
'situation  as  shown  by  this  map.  Already  they  have  gained  some  of  their  points, 
notably   the   return   of  Constantinople   and   Eastern    Thrace   to    Turkish    rule 
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She  knows  that  that  would  weaken  us,  and 
wants  us  strong  as  her  ally.  We  can  take  care 
of  ourselves.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  des  bon- 
hommes  (simpletons)/'  he  kept  repeating,  as  if 
to  quell  a  misgiving  of  Bolshevist  guile.  And 
once,  this  time  with  no  boastful  air,  he  hinted 
an  apprehension  of  Enverist  opposition  of  his 
government. 

Removal  of  the  Caliphate  from  Constanti- 
nople was  a  minor  matter  beside  the  recovery  of 
Smyrna.  British  threats  of  that  had  been 
political  blackmail,  to  weaken  the  Nationalists, 
who  would  concede  Allied  control  of  the  Straits, 
but  they  did  not  think  (like  most  of  us)  that  it 
would  "work."  They  preferred  the  pre-war 
regime  there. 

Just,  moderate,  impeccable,  it  all  was.  But 
1  was  not  deceived.  In  much  more  that  was 
said,  any  question  of  mine  about  pan-Islamic 
agitation  was  dismissed  with  scornful  smiles. 
Necessities  of  the  crisis  required  moderation. 
But  I  knew  that  the  fact  was  that  at  bottom 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  was  a  pan- Islamic 
partisan.  So,  also,  was  Dr.  Adnan  Bey,  who 
presided  at  the  National  Assembly  (husband  of 
Halide  Edib  Hanum,  Turkish  novelist  and 
feminist),  and  with  General  Refet  Pasha  was 
most  influential  with  the  chief. 

Therein  may  lie  the  menace  to  Europe  and 
to  the  British,  as  the  latter  well  know.  Yet 
the  Allies  have  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the  move- 
ment as  so  far  conducted.  A  race  once  great, 
inspired  by  a  religion  still  powerful,  has  been 
fighting  a  final  battle  for  independent  existence. 
For  the  humanist  and  the  historian,  not  even 
the  Russian  revolution  can  hold  equal  signifi- 
cance. Every  day  India  and  Egypt  echo  with 
repercussions. 

All  official  Angora  stressed  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha's  apparent  self-effacement  in  the  move- 
ment. He  had  assumed  neither  the  name  nor 
role  of  dictator,  it  was  said,  though  he  could  eas- 
ily have  done  so.  And  the  democratic  charac- 
ter of  the  National  Assembly  was  insisted  upon. 
"  It  lacks  the  brains  and  ability  of  the  old 
Chamber  at  Stamboul,"  said  Halide  Edib 
Hanum,  "but  it  is  much  more  representative 
and  sincere."  (It  lacked  also  the  old  Cham- 
ber's non-Moslem  delegates.)  All  true.  This 
testified  to  Kemal's  vision  and  ability.  He 
was  out  also  to  appease  for  his  people  the  mod- 
ern world.  He  understood  the  appeal  to  it  in 
"democracy,"  so  had  pictured  the  Osmanli 
grasping   democracy   for   self-salvation.     The 


wind  of  revolt  had  been  tempered  by  the  shorn 
lamb  itself. 

VI 

THE  Greek  offensive  began  July  9,  1921, 
and  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  King  Con- 
stantine.  Like  all  campaigns  in  Turkey  since 
the  Armistice,  it  was  essentially  political.  A 
word  from  England,  or  real  pressure  from 
France,  could  have  checked  it  immediately. 
To  those  who  knew  the  equipment  and  morale 
of  both  antagonists,  the  result  was  foregone. 
At  first  faultless,  the  Greek  advance  almost 
captured  Angora.  But  a  tactical  error  in  Sep- 
tember lost  the  Greeks  the  battle  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Zakaria  River.  They  retreated  before 
the  Turks  fighting  on  their  own  terrain,  into 
the  deadlock  of  to-day.  Even  had  Angora 
been  taken,  the  Nationalists,  uncrushed,  would 
merely  have  removed  to  Sivas. 

Within  a  month,  the  new  peace  treaty  which 
Franklin  Bouillon  had  arranged  at  Angora  was 
signed.  It  has  been  idle  for  the  British  to  pre- 
tend ignorance  of  what  had  been  in  the  wind. 
The  Foreign  Office  had  followed  the  negotia- 
tions with  full  knowledge,  and  admitted  that 
to  me  in  London.  But  each  time  query  was 
made  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  whether  the  terms 
exceeded  the  former  ones,  the  official  answer 
was  that  they  did  not.  This  was  untrue;  but 
could  not  then  be  officially  contested.  The 
treaty  turned  over  to  the  Nationalists  a  portion 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  so  that  they  could  men- 
ace British  Mesopotamia.  An  arms  conven- 
tion was  said  to  give  them  the  French  war  sup- 
plies in  Cilicia.  Thus,  if  this  spring  the  Greeks 
reopen  their  attack,  we  may  see  the  French  and 
the  British  fighting  one  another  by  proxy  in 
Turkey. 

The  September  crisis  was  serious  for  Musta- 
pha Kemal  individually.  When  Angora  was  in 
danger,  he  resigned  as  President  of  the  National 
Assembly — his  title — to  become  generalissimo 
of  the  army  for  three  months.  Had  the  Turks 
met  defeat,  he  would  have  been  superseded 
by  some  other  leader,  probably  with  Bolshevist 
or  Enverist  leanings.  Thus  his  victory  was 
to  the  advantage  of  his  people  and  to  Europe's. 

Races  are  not  easily  overwhelmed.  Mus- 
tapha Kemal,  by  his  character  and  methods, 
has  achieved  a  position  unique  among  post- 
war political  and  military  heroes.  His  fight 
for  a  civilization,  dead  though  it  may  be, 
has  been  against  a  combination  of  all  that 
is  worst  in  the  old  order  of  European  politics. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CALENDAR 

Senatorial  Election  Prospects  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  Where 
the  National  Campaign  Begins.  Sketches  of  Harry  New,  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  Thomas  W.  Marshall,  George  Wharton  Pepper,  and  Others 

By  mark  SULLIVAN 


BETWEEN  the  first  of  May  and  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November,  thirt\- 
four  of  the  ninety-six  seats  in  the 
I  Senate  will  be  filled  by  party 
primaries  —  or,  as  to  a  few  cases, 
party  conventions — and  by  the  subsequent 
election.  Thirt\-two  are  the  regular  vacancies 
(amounting  to  one  third  of  the  Senate)  which 
occur  every  two  years;  the  other  two  are  cases 
of  vacancies  resulting  in  one  instance  from 
death,  and  in  the  other  from  resignation. 
Out  of  all  these  thirty-four  cases,  in  at  least 
thirty-one,  and  possibly  thirty-three,  the  pres- 
ent sitting  senator  will  seek  reelection.  In 
one  case,  a  temporary  senator  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  his  state  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  Rawson  of  Iowa,  is  understood  not 
to  intend  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  regular  term. 
In  another  case,  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Miss- 
issippi, has  been  saying  pretty  steadil\-  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection,  and  has  not,  at 
this  writing,  given  any  sign  of  changing  that 
intention.  In  another  case  the  sitting  senator 
has  dubious  health;  and  at  the  present  writing, 


it  is  understood  that  he  has  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  whether  to  be  a  candidate  at  the 
coming  primary  and  election. 

The  Senators  who  are  certain  to  be  candi- 
dates for  renomination  and  reelection  include 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  (and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations), Lodge  of  Massachusetts;  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  tariff-making  and  taxation,  McCum- 
ber  of  North  Dakota;  the  Democratic  Senator 
who  led  his  party's  fight  in  the  Senate  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  McLean  of  Connecticut;  one 
of  the  two  Senators  from  New  York,  William 
M.  Calder;  together  with  such  other  conspicu- 
ous figures  as  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin;  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California;  Townsend  of  Michigan; 
Pomerene  of  Ohio,  and  others  almost  equally 
familiar  to  the  public.  The  full  list,  together 
with  the  states,  and  the  dates  of  the  party 
primaries  or  conventions,  so  far  as  those  dates 
have  been  determined,  is: 
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PRESENT  SENATOR 


STATE 


DATE 


Harry  S.  New 
William  E.  Crow 
George  Wharton  Pepper 
Charles  A.  Rawson 
Park  Trammel 
Fred  Hale 
F.  B.  Kellogg 
Porter  J.  McCumber 
Charles  A.  Culberson 
James  A.  Reed 
Claude  A.  Swanson 
Howard  Sutherland 
Atlee  Pomerene 
John  B.  Kendrick 
John  Sharp  Williams 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
Hiram  W.  Johnson 
Henry  L.  Myers 
Key  Pittman 
Robert  M.  LaFollette 
Henry  F.  Ashurst 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Charles  E.  Townsend 
Carroll  S.  Page 
Miles  Poindexter 
Carroll  S.  Page 
William  M.  Calder 
Joseph  C.  Frelinghuysen 
George  P.  McLean 
T.  Coleman  DuPont 
Joseph  1.  France 
Andreius  A.  Jones 
Peter  G.  Gerry 
Kenneth  McKellar 
William  H.  King 


Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

it 

Iowa 

Florida 

Maine 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Texas 

Missouri 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

California 

Montana 

Nevada 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Vermont 

Washington 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Mexico 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Utah 


Ma 

y 

2 
16 
16 

June 

<< 
<< 
<( 

July 
August 

5 

6 

20 

20 

28 

22 

I 

1 

I 

8 
8 

15 

18 

Sep 

)tember 

29 
29 

5 

5 
12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

(< 

12 

Da 

te 

19 
27 
not  fixed 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  that  is  the 
political  calendar  for  the  year,  insofar  as  it 
has  been  determined,  up  to  the  general  election 
which  comes  in  November. 

The  political  month  of  May  includes  the 
two  Senatorial  elections  set  down  in  the  list 
above,  together  with  a  primary  in  one  state, 
Oregon,  which  does  not  include  a  Senator, 
but  is  only  for  Members  of  Congress.  The 
complete  political  calendars  for  May,  in  a  na- 
tional sense — I  do  not  include  primaries  for 
local  state  officers — is: 


May  2 — Indiana 


May  16 — Pennsylvania 


May  19 — Oregon 


Senator  Henry  S. 
New  and  Con- 
gressmen 

Senator  George 
Wharton  Pep- 
per, Senator 
William  E. 
Crow,  and  Con- 
gressmen 

Congressmen 


It  just  happens  that  these  two  May  Sena- 
torial primaries  are  not  only  the  first  in  time, 
in  the  order  of  the  political  calendar  of  the 
year,  but  are  also,  in  many  respects,  among  the 
first  in  order  of  interest  and  importance.  The 
feature  of  the  Indiana  primary  that  makes  it 
of  outstanding   interest   is   the   effort   of  ex- 


Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  to  get  back  the 
seat  which  he  held  for  twelve  years,  from  1 899 
to  1911.  Beveridge,  during  his  term  in  the 
Senate,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  public 
men  of  his  time.  His  retirement  was  one  of 
the  Republican  casualties  of  that  period  of 
Democratic  strength  which  began  about  1910, 
and  which  enabled  the  Democrats  to  achieve 
a  majority  in  Congress  for  the  first  time  in 
eighteen  years.  Ordinarily  the  Republicans 
would  probably  have  given  Beveridge  a  chance 
to  get  back  to  the  Senate  at  the  next  succeeding 
Senatorial  election;  but  by  the  time  that  came 
around  the  split  between  the  Progressives  and 
the  Republicans  had  arisen.  Beveridge  cast 
his  lot  with  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressives, 
suffered  the  fate  of  most  of  the  others  who  went 
off  on  that  adventure,  and  as  a  result  has  been 
for  more  than  ten  years  out  of  public  life. 
His  effort  to  return  is  probably  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  political 
year  1922. 

As  it  happens,  Beveridge  has  made  more 
fruitful  use  of  this  period  of  retirement  than 
probably  any  other  public  man  in  our  time. 
He  has  spent  it  in  writing  a  four-volume  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  John  Marshall,  the  early 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  This 
work  of  Beveridge's  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
biography.  It  is  a  history  of  the  formative 
}'ears  of  the  American  Republic.  The  mere 
writing  of  those  four  volumes  is  of  itself  an 
education  in  our  constitutional  history,  such 
as  is  alone  enough  to  give  a  man  a  unique 
equipment  for  public  life,  even  if  he  were  with- 
out other  experience.  Further  than  this, 
Beveridge's  Life  of  John  Marshall,  viewed  as 
a  work  of  literature  and  history,  is  of  such 
standing  that  it,  alone,  would  justify  the  author 
in  asking  the  people  of  his  state  to  give  him 
the  honor  Beveridge  now  seeks,  even  if  he 
had  no  other  claims  to  that  distinction.  It  is 
one  of  Beveridge's  many  assets  that  he  has 
the  will  to  work,  and  a  passion  for  painstaking 
completeness  and  accuracy  in  whatever  he 
undertakes.  He  never  fell  into  that  intellec- 
tual superficiality  or  indisposition  for  sustained 
effort,  which,  in  the  case  of  men  with  less  am- 
bition, or  with  less  stern  self-discipline,  is  often 
the  accompaniment  of  success  in  a  purely 
popular  political  career.  These  hard,  lean 
qualities  of  Beveridge's  mind  have  saved 
his  years  of  retirement  from  being  the  waste 
that  retirement  from  public  life  frequently 
has  been  to  other  men.     Beveridge's  severe 
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intellectual  discipline,  and  his  will  to  work, 
have  enabled  him  to  mark  the  period  of  his 
retirement  with  an  added  crown.  He  has 
put  into  his  Life  of  John  Marshall  an  amount 
of  painstaking  work,  and  a  degree  of  thorough- 
ness which  gives  it  unique  distinction  among 
the  literary  achievements  of  the  time.  Indiana 
is  a  state  which  has  always  been  appreciative 
of  literary  distinction  on  the  part  of  those  of  its 
citizens  who  have  had  careers  in  that  world, 
always  inclined  to  make  local  heroes  of  its 
literary  celebrities;  and  the  place  Beveridge 
has  won  in  the  field  of  historical  writing  will 
weigh  much  in  the  dispositions  of  Indiana 
to  give  favor  to  his  candidacy. 

Nevertheless,  Indiana  will  go  through  a 
good  deal  of  turmoil  in  making  its  choice. 
The  Senator  whom  Beveridge  seeks  to  displace, 
Harry  S.  New,  is  one  whose  appeal  is  in  its 
nature  so  different  from  Beveridge's,  and  yet 
in  its  own  way  so  strong,  that  much  of  the 
interest  of  this  Indiana  contest  lies  in  seeing 
what  sort  of  choice  the  state  will  make  between 
men  whose  claims  are  so  different  that  they  are 
difficult  to  compare.  New  is  a  strong  Re- 
publican, a  party  man,  an  organization  man; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  contest 
is  chiefly  one  within  the  Republican  party. 
(Although  Indiana  is  a  state  so  evenly  balanced 
between  the  parties,  one  in  which  party  affilia- 
tions rest  so  lightly  upon  the  large  number 
of  voters  whose  oscillations  make  the  state  one 
of  the  most  uncertain,  in  a  political  sense,  in 
the  Union,  that  doubtless  most  of  the  indepen- 
dents, as  well  as  many  Democrats,  will  find 
the  Beveridge-New  contest  so  much  more  ex- 
citing than  any  present  fight  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  that  they  will  take  a  hand  in  the 
Republican  party  primary.) 

To  thick-and-thin  Republicans,  to  the  type 
of  voter  whose  party  affiliations  has  something 
of  the  sentiment  of  a  fraternity — to  that  sort 
of  Republican,  New  undoubtedly  makes  the 
stronger  appeal.  New  is  an  organization  Repub- 
lican in  the  strictest  sense,  while  Beveridge  has 
an  easily  remembered  record  of  defection  from 
the  organization.  That  progressive  schism 
from  the  Republican  party,  of  which  Bever- 
idge was  the  principal  Indiana  leader,  caused 
the  state  to  go  Democratic  over  a  period  of 
years  during  which  the  Republicans  might 
otherwise  have  carried  it.  Doubtless  many  an 
Indiana  Republican,  many  a  local  party  leader, 
will  recall  with  bitterness  the  time  when  he 
might  have  been  comfortable  in  the  sheriff's 


office,  or  elsewhere  happily  fixed  with  a  political 
job,  if  Beveridge  had  not  led  the  Progressive 
split.  Doubtless  many  will  remember  this, 
and  will  look  upon  the  coming  primary  as  a 
chance  to  get  even  with  Beveridge.  To  all 
Republicans  of  the  strictly  partisan  variety. 
New  will  make  the  stronger  appeal.  New  is 
a  party  man  strictly.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  tempted  by  the  Progressive  aberra- 
tion of  1 91 2.  New  is  the  kind  of  teamwork 
Republican  who  would  stay  in  the  harness  and 
pull  to  the  limit  of  his  strength,  not  only 
through  such  a  hard  time  as  the  Republicans 
had  in  191 2,  but  through  any  debacle  whatever. 
New  is  not  only  an  organization  Republican 
within  Indiana,  but  also  within  the  party  in  the 
nation.  He  is  close  to  Harding,  and  if  Hard- 
ing felt  justified  in  giving  countenance  to  any 
Republican  contending  with  another  Repub- 
lican, he  would  give  it  to  New.  Harding 
would  probably  go  further  for  New  than  for 
almost  any  other  man  in  public  life.  That 
Harding  likes  New,  and  that  New  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  of  the  informal  callers  at  the 
White  House,  is  known  to  everybody  in  Wash- 
ington. Equally  well  is  it  known  that  Harding 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  New  in  his  Cabi- 
net. That  this  fact  will  weigh  much  in  New's 
favor  with  dependable  party  men  among  the  Re- 
publican voters  of  Indiana  goes  without  saying. 
In  this  Indiana  primary  New  will  have  the  aid 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  party  organization. 
In  a  time  when  the  lack  of  responsible  leader- 
ship, the  diffusion  of  power,  is  a  source  of  com- 
plaint about  the  administration,  New's  record 
as  a  strong  and  dependable  team-work  man 
will  help  him,  not  only  with  party  men  but 
with  some  others.  If  Harding  is  ever  to  assert 
the  leadership  that  is  urged  upon  him.  New 
will  be  among  his  most  dependable  lieutenants. 
By  the  same  token  Beveridge,  of  course, 
will  have  the  favor  of  those  Republicans  in  In- 
diana who  have  not  approved  of  the  course  of 
the  present  Republican  Senate.  In  addition 
to  that,  Beveridge,  from  whatever  light  you 
view  him,  is  a  very  distinguished  public  man. 
However  strongly  his  political  course  in  the 
past  may  have  brought  to  him  liabilities  of 
antagonism  from  factions  and  individuals, 
Beveridge  is  nevertheless  undeniably  the  stuff 
of  which  Senators  are  made  who  enlist  state 
pride.  Throughout  every  day  and  every 
minute  of  his  previous  Senate  experience, 
Beveridge  was  an  outstanding  man.  He  was 
at  all  times  one  of  that  body's  most  trenchant 
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STATES    IN    WHICH    SENATORIAL    ELECTIONS    WILL    BE    HELD   THIS    FALL 

There  are  ninety-six  Senators,  and  each  of  the  shaded  states  this  year  elects  one  Senator,  except  Pennsylvania,  which 
elects  two,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Senator  Crow  who  succeeded  to  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Knox 


figures.  He  kept  Indiana  on  the  map,  on  the 
middle  of  the  map,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
stage,  every  day  in  the  week.  Beveridge 
never  entered  the  swinging  Senate  door,  never 
Stepped  on  that  deep  green  carpet,  without 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  that  this  implies 
of  power  and  dignity.  His  imagination,  his 
familiarity  with  history,  and  the  qualities  of 
his  temperament,  were  such  as  always  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  great 
body,  with  a  responsible  part  in  immense 
events.  And  he  had  the  intellectual  powers 
that  enabled  him  to  live  up  adequately  to  the 
elevated  conception  he  had  of  the  part  he  was 
called  upon  to  play. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SENATE 

TH  IS,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  place  to  recall  a 
fact  frequently  ignored;  namely,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  the  great- 
est parliamentary  body  in  the  contemporary 
world.  Not  only  that.  I  think  a  good  case 
can  be  made  out,  and  ought  to  be  recalled  to 
the  American  people  from  time  to  time  by  those 


who  believe  it,  that  the  United  States  Senate 
is  one  of  the  most  elevated  bodies  in  the  history 
of  organized  government.  It  is  a  common 
failing  of  us  all,  due  to  some  latent  cynicism, 
or  more  probably  to  mere  lack  of  imagination, 
to  fail  to  take  in  the  bigness  of  things  merely 
because  they  exist  in  our  own  time  and  function 
every  day  before  our  own  eyes.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  affairs  it  deals  with  from  day  to  day,  is 
a  more  important  body  than  the  Senate  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was.  One  day,  while  the 
Washington  Conference  was  in  progress,  in  a 
casual  talk  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  was  in 
Washington  reporting  the  Conference,  some 
allusion  was  made  to  Mr.  Wells's  ''Outline  of 
History,"  and  we  had  some  talk  about  the  judg- 
ment Wells  expressed  in  that  volume  on  the 
Roman,  Cato.  I  made  some  remark  to  the 
effect,  "Why  buy  a  book  to  read  Wells  on  Cato 
when  you  can  read  Wells  on  Kato  in  the  even- 
ing paper?"  It  was  not  a  very  robust  face- 
tiety,  but  it  had  some  point.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Kato  the  Japanese,  as  one  of  the  four  leading 
figures   in   the   Washington    Conference,   was 
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pla>ing  fully  as  large  a  part  in  great  affairs  as  of  Marshall  and  Adams,  and  even  of  Washing- 
Cato  the  Roman  did  in  an>thing  that  happened  ton  and  Jefferson.  The  chief  difference  lies, 
in  his  day.  The  same  comparison  holds  true  not  in  the  absence  of  the  men,  but  rather  in 
of  the  Roman  Senate  of  the  early  centuries  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  need  and  opportun- 
with  the  American  Senate  of  to-day.  But  just  ity  that  existed  in  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
because  the  Roman  senators  have  become  .  However,  this  is  a  long  wa\'  from  Indiana. 
classic  figures  in  the  volumes  of  Gibbon  and  This  fight  between  Beveridge  and  New  will  be 
Plutarch,  while  our  American  senators  are  decided  on  the  2nd  of  May.  At  the  time  I 
familiar  figures  in  the  headlines  of  the  daily  write  it  has  not  crystallized  further  than  merely 
papers,  some  trait  of  human  nature  causes  to  be  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  a  very 
us  to  fail  to  compare  the  two  bodies  adequately,  even  contest.  Harry  New  has  qualities  less 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  as  much  of  a  thrill  striking  than  Beveridge's,  but  no  less  valuable 
out  of  following  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  or  dependable.  It  is  always  baffling  to  try 
a  two-cent  evening  paper,  as  from  reading  to  compare  a  man  whose  especial  and  greatly 
Plutarch  or  Gibbon — assuming  that  the  reader  useful  virtue  is  keeping  the  ship  afloat  and 
has  the  requisite  im'agination,  and  that  the  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  with  one  whose 
reporter  has  enough  of  Plutarch  in  him.  qualities  are  more  attention-catching.  New 
It  takes  a  good  deal  more  of  a  man  to  rise  is  a  Republican  party  man  and  the  Republican 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  than  it  did  party's  policies  are  his  policies.  If  this  nation 
to  become  a  Roman  senator.  Rome  was  a  is  to  be  managed  by  the  Republican  party 
nation  in  which  probably  not  in  excess  of  one  along  lines  laid  down  by  the  party  leadership 
hundred  thousand  people  had  even  as  much  in-  in  the  White  House,  or  elsewhere,  Harry  New 
tellectual  height  as  is  implied  by  the  ability  in  the  Senate  will  give  one  hundred  per  cent, 
to  read  and  write.  The  rest  of  Rome  was  a  of  teamwork  and  strength.  He  does  not  de- 
few  millions  of  illiterate  serfs  and  peasants,  pend  on  great  initiative  or  striking  qualities 
It  must  have  been  relatively  easy  for  a  man  of  leadership  to  commend  him,  but  rather  on 
with  comparativel}'  little  endowment  or  train-  surefooted  common  sense,  loyalty,  and  the 
ing  to  come  to  the  surface  in  so  relatively  small  qualities  that  other  men  come  to  recognize  as 
a  community  as  the  Roman  Republic  was.  dependable  wisdom.  During  his  term  in  the 
The  running  must  have  been  less  crowded.  Senate,  he  has  worked  hard  and  steadily,  and 
the  competition  less  sharp.  To  come  to  the  the  business  men  in  his  state,  and  others  having 
top  in  America  to-day,  to  impress  your  person-  affairs  to  be  attended  to  in  Washington,  have 
ality  on  more  than  one  hundred  million  people,  been  satisfied  by  his  unremitting  attention, 
of  whom  practically  all  can  read  and  discuss  New  has  qualities  which  in  his  personal  con- 
public  affairs  and  have  judgments  about  public  tacts  inspire  deep  affection  and  loyalty.  There 
men,  and  in  which  fully  thirty  million  have  is  not  a  Senator  of  either  party,  and  hardly  a 
votes,  argues  in  the  man  who  comes  through  m^n  in  Washington,  who  would  not  feel  poign- 
that  test,  qualities  more  unusual,  in  one  way  ant  regret  at  seeing  New  retired  from  the 
or  another,  than  an  average  Roman  senator  had  Senate,  however  they  might  feel  about  the 
to  have.  The  same  comparison  applies  be-  issues  involved,  or  however  they  might  feel 
tween  the  characters  who  by  their  place  in  our  about  the  likelihood  of  Beveridge  restoring  to 
own  early  history  have  become  classic  figures  the  Senate  some  of  the  colorful  distinction  it 
of  our  own  nation,  and  those  who  fill  analogous  had  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Beveridge  in 
places  to-day.-  It  m.ust  have  been  relativel\'  the  Senate  to-day  would  not  have  the  com- 
easy  for  a  forceful  man  to  impress  himself  on  petition  he  had  fifteen  years  ago,  with  such 
such  a  community  as  America  was,  one  hundred  men  as  Fr\e,  Dolliver,  Hale,  Hanna,  Hoar, 
to  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  a  communit\'  Daniels,  Morgan,  and  a  score  of  others.  That 
of  three  or  four  million  people,  many  of  them  Beveridge  would  restore  to  the  Senate  some  of 
illiterate,  with  newspapers  very  few,  with  com-  the  more  compelling  public  interest  it  used  to 
munication  difficult,  and  with  all  the  mechan-  have,  is  hardly  to  be  denied.  You  might  like 
isms  that  make  public  opinion  and  compose  whatever  Beveridge  should  happen  to  be  doing, 
political  judgments,  comparatively  unformed,  or  you  might  detest  it;  but  in  either  event  you 
No  one  need  hesitate  to  take  the  affirmative  would  most  certainly  take  notice  of  it. 
side  of  a  debate  on  the  proposition  that  we  have  Whoever  wins  in  the  contest  between  New 
in  our  public  life  to-day  plenty  of  equivalents  and   Beveridge  will   have   to   pass   a   second 
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hurdle  in  the  election  in  November.  Just 
who  is  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  senatorship  from  Indiana  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  primaries  of  that  party  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Republican  primaries,  May 
2nd.  Several  weeks  ago,  when  the  situation 
was  still  in  the  making,  some  of  the  national 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  made  a  strong 
effort  to  persuade  ex-Vice- President  Thomas 
R.  Marshall  to  make  the  Dem.ocratic  race. 
Apparently,  Marshall  was  not  impressed  by 
either  the  honor  or  the  responsibility.  Mar- 
shall gives  some  evidence  of  having  fallen  into 
a  state  of  mind  about  public  affairs  which  does 
injustice  to  his  country  and  to  his  time,  and 
most  of  all  to  himself.  Marshall  is  a  man  of 
large  and  dependable  ability,  more  so  than 
he  has  let  the  public  know.  He  was  a  good 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
would  make  a  good  Senator.  His  presence 
would  be  a  definite  and  easily  measurable  addi- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  country's  legislative 
chambers.  But  Marshall  appears  to  have  be- 
come a  little  tired  and  to  have  let  fatigue  cause 
him  to  fall  into  seeming  disillusionment  and  a 
slight  cynicism.  He  has  sat  in  the  presiding 
officer's  chair  above  the  Senate  for  eight  years. 
He  has  wielded  the  gavel  over  its  disputes  and 
has  observed  it  at  close  range;  and  he  gives 
the  impression  of  having  come  to  feel  not  very 
highly  about  it.  He  has  fallen  into  that  error 
of  imagination  which  I  alluded  to  a  moment 
ago.  In  this,  Marshall  has  done  no  more  in- 
justice 1;o  his  country  than  to  himself.  In 
his  self-achieved  detachment  he  has  taken 
himself  with  less  seriousness  than  outsiders 
who  know  his  qualities  take  him.  He  has  fallen 
into  the  way  of  making  his  public  utterances 
more  jocular,  more  emphatic  on  the  side  of 
facetiousness,  than  on  the  side  of  direct  and 
thoughtful  treatment  of  public  questions.  The 
result  is  he  has  caused  himself  to  be  rated  by 
the  public  less  highly  than  he  is  by  those  who 
know  his  qualities  well.  His  well-known  wit- 
ticism to  the  effect  that  what  this  country  needs 
most  is  a  good  five-cent  cigar  that  doesn't 
cost  ten  cents,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  face- 
tiae, have  given  the  public  a  picture  of  him  as 
something  like  a  cracker-barrel  philosopher. 
But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  very  con- 
siderable man,  and  his  refusal  to  make  the 
Democratic  race  in  Indiana  for  the  Senate 
was  a  pity. 

The  next  of  these  May  primaries  comes  in 
Pennsylvania.     In  that  state,  of  course,  the 


chief  interest  lies  in  the  Republican  primaries. 
Whoever  wins  them  is  likely  to  win  the  election. 
Pennsylvania  has  not  had  a  Democratic  Sena- 
tor since  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Two  Senators 
are  to  be  named  in  Pennsylvania  on  May  i6th. 
Nominally  they  are  to  fill  seats  of  the  sitting 
Senators,  William  E.  Crow  and  George  W. 
Pepper.  But  these  Senators  are  temporary 
appointees  who  have  been  in  the  Senate  but  a 
few  months.  Essentially,  these  Pennsylvania 
primaries  are  to  name  the  permanent  succes- 
sors of  the  two  great  Pennsylvania  Senators 
who  have  died  during  the  past  year — Knox 
and  Penrose.  Those  were  two  deaths  that  left 
a  noticeable  hole  in  the  Senate.  Knox  was 
not  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  it  probably  involves 
no  disparagement  of  Lodge,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man, to  say  that  Knox  was  the  ablest  member 
of  that  committee.  The  mere  fact  that  Knox 
had  filled  a  term  as  Secretary  of  State  gave 
him  an  experience  which,  added  to  his  native 
ability  and  his  legal  experience,  made  him 
unique  in  the  Senate.  Penrose  in  another  field 
was  equally  big,  and  in  one  field  was  the  biggest 
man  of  his  time.  Penrose  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Further 
than  that,  through  natural  qualities  of  personal- 
ity, he  was  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  real  leader  of  a  considerable  section 
of  his  party  throughout  the  country.  Still 
further,  he  was,  next  to  Lodge,  Warren,  and 
Nelson,  the  Senator  who  had  had  the  longest 
term  of  service,  and  the  widest  experience. 
But  the  respect  in  which  Penrose  was  cleariy 
unique  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
bosses.  Since  Penrose's  death  there  is  no  man 
in  any  state  or  in  either  party  who  can  be  called 
a  state-wide  boss.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
barons.  He  was  the  last  representative  of  an 
institution  in  American  politics  which  for  the 
present  seems  to  have  passed.  (Although 
about  this  last  we  may  know  more  after  we 
see  whether  American  politics  during  the  next 
few  years  may  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  swinging  pretty  far  toward  the 
pure  democratic,  almost  town-meeting,  form 
of  government.  A  recession  from  direct  prim- 
ary, a  restoration,  in  some  degree,  of  party 
conventions,  and  the  rise  of  individual  leader- 
ship may  turn  out  to  be  a  feature  of  the  near 
future  in  American  politics.) 

Penrose  was   a   great   figure,   and   was,   in 
turn,  the  disciple  of  another  great  figure  who, 
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like  him,  was  also  a  Senator  from  Penn- 
s\lvania.  If  one  had  the  leisure  and  the  dis- 
position to  write  a  historical  novel  about  the 
past  generation  of  American  history,  he  could 
not  make  it  either  more  dramatic  or  more  ac- 
curate than  by  playing  up  these  two  Penn- 
sylvania Senators,  Quay  and  Penrose,  as  the 
protagonists  of  one  set  of  forces,  with  Roosevelt 
the  leader  of  the  opposing  forces.  Roosevelt. 
at  one  time  or  another,  fought  both  these  men 
savagel}-;  but  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  qualities 
as  politicians  and  leaders,  and  no  concealment 
of  his  admiration  for  many  of  their  quali- 
ties as  men.  I  wish  1  had  written  down  at  the 
time,  the  description  Roosevelt  gave  me  of  the 
last  time  he  saw  Oua\'  alive.  Qua\'  was  sick 
in  Washington  and  Roosevelt  called  to  visit 
him.  He  made  some  remark  of  the  sort  we 
all  make  to  the  sick,  even  when  we  don't  be- 
lieve it,  about  getting  well  soon.  Thereupon. 
as  Roosevelt  expressed  it,  the  stoic  Indian  look 
came  into  Oua>'s  e\es.  (Quay,  although  the 
son  of  a  rural  Penns\ivania  Presb\terian 
minister,  had  some  of  the  blood  of  the  Dela- 
ware Indians.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and  in  the 
Senate  made  him.self  the  counsellor  and  friend 
at  court  of  the  Indians  generall\',  and  especiall\" 
of  his  Delaware  kinsmen.  He  used  to  look 
after  their  interests,  and  keep  an  e\"e  on  the 
pathetic  remnant  of  them  left  in  some  remote 
reservation.)  Quay  turned  to  his  visitor  and 
said.  "  Don"t  do  that,  Roosevelt.  Tm  going 
to  die  and  we  both  know  it."'  And  then  Qua\- 
went  on  to  speak  of  a  lone  rock  on  a  Western 
mountainside  in  that  distant  reser^-ation  home 
of  the  last  of  the  Delawares,  and  said  he  wished 
he  could  lie  down  on  that  rock  and  pass  on. 

They  were  great  figures,  those  old  bosses; 
and  the  last  of  them,  Penrose,  was  in  many 
wa\s  the  greatest  of  his  line — the  most  oak-like 
and  rock-like.  No  words  could  be  too  melo- 
dram^atic  to  describe  the  tragic  pathos  of  Pen- 
rose's last  \ears  and  death.  He  had  made 
his  strength  his  only  reliance  and  that  strength 
was  gone.  The  things  we  used  to  obser\-e 
about  Penrose  in  his  period  of  ebbing  vitality, 
the  desperate  clinging  to  power,  the  sacrificing 
of  real  power  for  the  sake  of  holding  on  to  its 
symbols;  his  pathetic  gratefulness,  concealed 
so  far  as  possible,  but  nevertheless  observable, 
whenever  an\'  one  went  out  of  the  way  through 
tact  to  pa\-  him  the  deference  which  in  his  prime 
he  had  taken  as  a  matter  of  course — all  that 
composes  what  is,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  concerned,  the  most  poignant 


recollection  in  a  fairly  long  contact  with  poli- 
tics. The  night  Penrose  suddenl\-  gave  up  all 
— it  was,  dramatically,  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  midnight  of  the  closing  day  of  the  year — a 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert  Barry 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  wrote  an 
account  of  it  which  was  an  outstanding  piece 
oi  journalism.  Penrose  died  at  1 1 :  30.  Barry 
must  have  been  called  from  his  bed,  or  possibly 
from  some  New  dear's  ga\ety,  to  write  the 
article  in  time  for  the  morning  edition  of  the 
paper.  He  could  not  have  had  more  than  three 
hours  at  the  outside.  The  thing  he  produced  is 
an  example  of  what  is  often  observed,  namels', 
that,  granted  a  full  mind  and  good  training, 
writers  often  do  their  best  under  pressure  from 
the  clam.oring  telegraph  wire.  The  slight 
jerkiness  of  its  st>le  is,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the 
essential  quality  of  the  picture  of  the  event, 
a  great  man  dying  within  thirt\'  minutes  of 
midnight,  and  a  reporter  summjoned  in  urgent 
hurry  to  write  of  it  adequatel\"  in  time  for  the 
next  morning's  paper.  Apart  from  its  rele- 
vancy here,  this  obituar\"  calls  for  preservation 
as  an  example  of  the  best  sort  of  workmanlike 
journalism: 

Boies  Penrose,  senior  United  States  Senator  from 
Penns\lvania,  protege  and  successor  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Republicanism  leadership  of  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay,  died  suddenl\'  at  1 1 :  30  to-night  in 
his  apartments  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel.  Alone, 
except  for  medical  attendants,  a  doctor  and  tuo 
nurses,  the  Senator  came  to  his  end.  He  had  no 
final  word.  .-K  Washington  physician  was  ^i^ith  him. 
There  were  two  trained  nurses.  They  knew  a  great 
figure  was  passing.  They  were  not  acquainted  with 
those  who  would  best  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
the  man  they  were  attending  into  the  be>ond.  To 
them  he  was  just  a  patient.  To  them  he  was  a  ver>' 
sick  man.  They  did  their  best.  It  was  not  enough. 
He  died.  He  was  a  victim  technicall\"  of  pulmonary 
thrombosis.  In  other  words,  the  severe  cold,  a 
bronchial  trouble,  described  to  reporters  who  had 
inquired  after  the  Senator's  health  in  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  had  proved  fatal.  And  Penrose,  dic- 
tator of  Republicanism  in  the  Keystone  State,  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  America,  passed  out,  un- 
attended in  all  his  greatness. 

Death  v.-as  written  on  the  face  of  the  Senator  the 
da>'  he  came  back  to  Washington  just  about  a  year 
ago.  His  pride  forced  his  return.  That  pride  short- 
ened his  life.  He  hated  being  out  of  things.  He 
paid  the  penalty  for  being  in  them.  He  was  not 
able  physically  to  resume  the  tr>"ing  responsibility 
of  his  office  as  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  at  the  moment  his  party  was  on  trial  for  a 
revision  of  burdensome  war  taxes  and  a  reform  of  a 
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Democratic  Tariff  Act.  He  was  not  equal  to  the 
task.  He  came  back  to  us  uninformed  as  to  the 
progress  of  events,  unacquainted  as  to  the  move- 
ment of  our  political  thinking.  He  imagined  himself 
the  dominant  figure  as  of  yore.  We  knew  he  was 
not.     He  seemed  to  know,  but  desired  to  disprove  it. 

Day  after  day  he  was  bundled  into  his  big  red 
automobile.  He  took  great  pride  in  that.  It  was 
sort  of  a  political  sym.bol  in  his  own,  his  native  state. 
Out  in  the  sticks  he  cherished  the  thought,  they 
said,  "Here  comes  a  big  red  auto;  here  com.es  Pen- 
rose!" He  went  to  the  Capitol.  He  was  not  able 
to  do  so.  Into  an  invalid  chair,  the  faithful  Under- 
wood, messenger  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Nestor 
of  the  Negro  free  masonry  of  Washington  and  the 
hand}'  man  of  Penrose,  bundled  the  great  figure  who 
was  to  him  a  supreme  being,  a  king,  a  master. 

Plunged  into  the  most  difficult  of  situations  for  a 
well  man,  the  Penrose  that  was  in  that  shell  of  a  man 
tried,  tried,  tried  ever  so  hard,  to  maintain  the 
fiction  he  was  the  same  Penrose  as  of  old.  Of  course 
he  was  not.  His  mind  was  clear  as  a  bell;  but  his 
body  was  unequal  to  the  task.  His  mind  told  him 
the  emergency  tariff  which  his  party  was  trying 
to  force  through  the  closing  days  of  the  Wilson 
Administration  was  not  the  sort  of  tariff  he  was  ac- 
customed to  urging.  He  believed  in  his  heart  the 
bill  was  wrong.  He  was  sure  Warren  Harding, 
President-elect,  knew  it  was  wrong  and  futile.  But 
he  saw  the  trend  of  his  party.  And,  loyal  old  sol- 
dier that  he  was,  he  changed  his  mind  overnight. 
He  altered  his  course.  Their  will,  not  his,  was  to  be 
done.  He  announced  his  support  of  the  measure. 
The  parade,  having  refused  to  go  his  way,  he  turned 
and  insisted  on  leading  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Penrose,  the  dictator,  became  Penrose,  the  follower 
after  party  regularity.  From  that  moment  his  in- 
timate friends  knew  Penrose  was  done. 

His  death  late  this  New  Year's  Eve  came  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  alarms.  For  some  time  after  his 
coming  to  the  Capitol  a  death  watch  was  held  over 
his  expensive  suite  in  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  high 
enough  to  command  a  vast  view  of  Washington. 
Two  days  ago  he  was  reported  ill.  At  once,  re- 
porters, not  evil-minded,  but  alert  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  news,  dashed  to  his  apartments.  They  were 
brushed  aside  as  morbid  enthusiasts.  The  Senator 
had  a  cold.  To  others  it  was  a  bronchial  attack. 
To  none  was  it  represented  as  serious.  Remindful 
of  their  previous  experiences  with  the  old  war  horse 
they  were  cautious  in  their  reports.  None  dared  to 
become  alarming.  He  would  recover,  they  said,  as 
he  had  on  other  occasions.  They  wrote  a  paragraph 
whereas,  had  they  not  survived  previous  alarms,  they 
would  have  guessed  the  real  story.  To-night,  as  a 
thousand  revellers,  of  all  ages  and  temperaments, 
danced  and  frolicked  and  scoffed  at  the  Prohibition 
law  he  opposed,  made  merry  in  an  expansive  ball- 
room, he  went  away.  He  was  in  death  as  he  had 
lived,  alone.     None  was  close  to  him.     He  withheld 


his  confidences.  He  was  Penrose.  He  had  fooled 
them. 

Once  before  there  had  been  a  Penrose  scare.  The 
Senator  was  confined  to  his  apartments  several  days. 
His  physicians  reported  him  ill  of  the  grip.  Know- 
ing his  physical  limitations,  Washington  newspaper- 
men became  alarmed.  They  rushed  to  print  with 
serious  speculation.  Tlie  Senator  read  them.  He 
was  indignant.  He  issued  at  once  denials  of  such 
statements.  "Just  a  slight  indisposition,"  was  his 
laconic  repudiation.  In  a  few  days  he  was  back 
in  the  Senate. 

But  Penrose  paid  the  penalty  of  the  pride  of 
political  power  just  as  surely  as  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  that  great  gamble.  The  physician  who  was 
at  his  side  to-night  declared  the  Senator  had  over- 
done things.  Time  and  time  again,  Washington 
heard,  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Penrose,  had  been 
obliged  to  administer  stern  rebukes.  Penrose,  the 
politician,  kept  insisting  on  commanding  what  his 
body  was  not  able  to  obey. 

Penrose  went  to  the  Capitol;  he  was  wheeled  to 
the  door  of  the  Senate;  he  stood  at  his  desk;  he  en- 
gaged in  debate  and  undertook  a  speech  when  he 
was  not  able  to  do  so.  He  was  trying  always  to 
prove  he  was  the  Penrose  of  old,  even  at  the  times 
he  was  least  able  to  do  so.     He  was  changed. 

One  striking  point  tells  how  changed  he  was.  The 
old  Penrose  growled  at  reporters.  The  Penrose 
who  came  back  to  Washington  as  if  from  a  grave 
sought  the  favor  of  reporters.  Once  it  was  difficult 
indeed  to  gain  entrance  to  his  sanctum.  Recently 
there  was  a  call  every  day  at  the  Senate  press  gallery, 
and  the  faithful  messenger  would  announce,  "Sena- 
tor Penrose  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the  newspaper- 
men." Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  "drum  up"  a 
crowd,  as  that  cynical  band  in  the  Senate  galler\ 
had  come  to  seek  elsewhere  than  Penrose  for  their 
information  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  Penrose  of  the  last  twelve  months  was  almost 
childish  in  his  desire  for  approbation.  He  main- 
tained, sometimes,  the  pose  of  the  autocrat  of  old, 
but  seldom.    One  by  one  the  reporters  came  to  know. 

The  pathos  of  Penrose's  last  year  lay  pecu- 
liarly in  the  fact  that  he  had  fallen  into  weak- 
ness and  had  to  abide  by  weakness  and  en- 
dure it — when  weakness  was  the  thing  that 
most  of  all  he  scorned.  In  his  prime,  he  was 
of  oak-like  strength  himself,  and  he  was  in- 
tolerant of  pretense,  even  just  that  sort  of 
pretense  which,  in  the  end,  Fate  sardonically 
called  on  him  to  practise.  He  thought  of  every 
kind  of  pretense  or  weakness  as  being  the 
same  as  humbug  or  hypocrisy,  and  these  he 
hated.  He  hated  all  indirection,  or  even  such 
mild  departure  from  the  direct  course  as  ex- 
presses itself  in  tact  or  euphemism.     Confident 
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in  his  own  strength  to  the  point  of  arrogance,  fellow  Pin-shot"  was  to  behold  a  consummate 

he  scorned   everything   that   seemed   to   him  work    of    vituperative    and    maledictive    art. 

weak;  and  that  in  a  sense  was  his  own  weakness,  You  couldn't  help  enjoying  it,   even   though 

for  it  led  him  to  underestimate  the  strength  you  were  a  friend  of  Pinchot's;  and  Senators 

that  may  often  lie  in  mere  gentleness,  and  in  used  to  achieve  a  few  minutes  of  relaxation  by 

the  idealism  which  is  often  the  fruit  of  gentle-  leading  Penrose  to  talk  of  what  was  the  equiva- 

ness.  l^rit  of  his  pet  boil.     Pinchot  came  to  be  an 

•  _  ^,.,^„^^  obsession  with  Penrose.     He  couldn't  get  him 

PENROSE    AND    PINCHOT  rr   u-          •    j        -ru                            .-                      r    o- 

oiT  his  mmd.     1  he  mere  contmuance  of  Pm- 

IN  THESE  Pennsylvania  primaries  on  May  chot's  existence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 

1 6th,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Republi-  used  to  fret  Penrose  like  a  pebble  in  his  shoe, 

can  nomination  for  Governor  is  Gifford  Pinchot.  He  used  to  put  into  the  last  two  letters,  "ot," 

How  Penrose,  the  boss  whose  death  makes  such  of  the  way  he  pronounced  Pinchot's  name,  a 

things   possible,   must   be   pounding   his   fists  sharp,  snapping  tone,  like  the  lash  of  a  whip 

against  his  coffin-lid  at   that.     Pinchot   is  a  of   scorn.     That   a   time   should   come  when 

good  man  whose  quiet  strength  has  expressed  Pinchot  could  in  any  way  disturb  the  equili- 

itself  in  organizing  and  giving  expression  to  brium  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  machine 

one  of  the  most  vital  and  persistent   social  illustrates  that  change  that  has  come  into  the 

forces  of  his  generation,  the  conservation  move-  world  of  politics,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but 

ment,  with  all  that  it  includes  and  implies,  throughout  the  country  with  the  passing  of  the 

But  to  Penrose,  Pinchot  was  a  mere  dreamer,  boss. 

an   idealist,   a   "God's-saker."    To   these  all  Pennsylvania's  new  senators 
around  reasons  for   Penrose's   scorn,    Pinchot 

once  in  the  past  added  the  specific  and  personal  /^  F  THE  two  great  Pennsylvania  Senators, 
offense,  the  unspeakable  impudence,  of  running  W  Knox  was  the  first  to  die,  and  the  appoint- 
for  office  in  Pennsylvania  without  the  approval  ment  to  fill  out  his  unexpired  term  was  given 
—indeed,  against  the  wish  and  interest— of  to  a  politician  of  the  state  named  William  E. 
Penrose's  machine.  The  thing  almost  threw  Crow.  And  when  Penrose  died,  the  appoint- 
Penrose  off  his  balance.  It  upset  him  far  ment  to  succeed  him  until  the  coming  election 
beyond  any  possibility  Pinchot  had  of  winning  was  given  to  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  George 
the  office.  On  the  subject  of  Pinchot,  Penrose  W.  Pepper.  It  is  these  two  men,  both  novices, 
really  lost  that  urbane  equanimity  which  is  the  who  now  fill  the  shoes  of  two  of  the  most  power- 
indispensable  asset  of  every  boss.  It  was  as  if  ful  Senators  who  ever  sat  in  that  body,  and  it  is 
the  meanest  of  God's  creatures  had  challenged  these  two  men  whose  permanent  successors  are 
His  might — although  no  orthodox  god  would  now  to  be  named.  As  to  Crow,  his  health 
have  expressed  himself  about  it  in  just  the  way  was  bad  at  the  time  he  got  the  appointment 
Penrose  used  to.  Pinchot's  name  is  pro-  last  fall;  he  spent  but  a  few  days  in  the  cham- 
nounced  by  those  who  have  to  use  it  familiarly,  ber — hardly  enough  to  shake  hands  with  his 
according  to  the  French  derivation,  Pinsho.  fellow  Senators;  and  has  been  ill  at  his  Penn- 
Now  Penrose  was  as  well  educated  as  any  of  sylvania  home  ever  since.  At  the  time  I 
us,  and  knew  his  French  better  than  most,  write,  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
But  he  always  spoke  of  Pinchot  as  "Pin-  this  ill-health  will  eliminate  Crow  from  the 
shot."  He  always  spoke  it  slowly,  with  equal  situation,  and  that  he  is  unlikely  to  try  to  suc- 
emphasis  on  both  syllables,  and  managed  to  ceed  himself. 

convey  through  that  trick  of  pronunciation  a  At  the  time  the  other  vacancy  arose,  the  ap- 

flavor,    an    aroma    of    penetrating    scorn,  so  pointment  to  succeed  Penrose  was  given  by 

that  he  always  contrived  to  make  you  think  of  Governor  Sproul  to  one  of  the  strongest  and 

the  combined  and  concentrated  smallnesses  of  best  equipped  men  in  the  state,  George  Whar- 

two  of  the  smallest  objects  in  the  material  ton    Pepper.     Pepper    now    figures    in    these 

universe,   a  pin  and  a  bird-shot — something  Pennsylvania  primaries  as  a  candidate  for  a 

that  you  would  under  no  circumstances  stoop  full  term  as  Penrose's  successor.     Penrose  and 

to  pick  from  the  floor,  and  which  could  not  Pepper  are  as  different  as  two  men  could  well 

conceivably  cause  you  any  more  inconvenience  be;  nevertheless,   everybody  recognized  that 

than  the  unpleasantness  of  stepping  on  it.    To  Governor  Sproul,  when  he  appointed  Pepper 

hear    Penrose   utter   the   three   words,    "this  to  the  vacancy,  had  chosen  the  man  who  was 
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best  adapted  to  give  to  Pennsylvania  the  kind 
of  representation  in  the  Senate  that  so  great  a 
state  ought  to  have.  Penrose  had  it  in  him  to 
be  a  statesman  but  did  not  choose  to  be  one; 
Pepper  has  in  him,  more  than  Penrose  had  even 
at  his  youthful  best,  the  capacity  to  be  a  states- 
man; and  he  should  turn  out  to  be  one.  Sena- 
tors used  to  say  that  the  tragedy  of  Penrose's 
life  was  the  fact  that  Washington  is  only  three 
hours'  ride  from  Philadelphia.  Their  theory 
was  that  if  Penrose  had  come  from  California 
or  Oregon,  he  would  have  been  more  safely  re- 
moved from  the  importunities  of  his  state 
machine;  and  would  have  been  able  to  apply 
to  public  questions  the  intellectual  qualities 
that  might  have  made  hirfi  a  statesman.  But, 
coming  from  Pennsylvania,  the  patronage- 
seeker,  the  politicians,  and  the  little  machine- 
captains,  only  three  hours  away,  kept  pestering 
him  and  consumed  his  time  and  energy.    The 


result  was,  Penrose  did  not  become  a  statesman 
but  had  merely  the  career  of  a  boss. 

Pepper,  obviously,  is  just  as  near  to  his  state, 
geographically,  as  Penrose  was.  But  Pepper 
has  never  been  a  politician.  He  has  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  party  machine  or  with  the 
fraternity  of  politicians.  The  politicians  don't 
know  him.  Presumably  they  won't  feel  like 
coming  to  Washington  to  bother  him.  If 
Pennsylvania  keeps  Pepper  in  the  Senate,  and 
if  the  politicians  leave  him  free  from  the  minu- 
tiae of  party  politics,  let  him  have  time  to  give 
adequate  thought  to  large  questions  of  policy, 
and  do  not  require  him,  as  the  price  of  holding 
his  seat,  to  be  a  political  messenger  at  Washing- 
ton, Pepper's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  law, 
as  a  practising  lawyer  of  the  first  rank,  and  his 
other  qualities,  should  enable  him  to  be  a 
marked  and  much-needed  addition  to  the  in- 
tellectual strength  of  the  Senate. 
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SHALL  OUR  FORESTS  BE 

"DEVELOPED"  OR  RENEWED? 

The  Present  State  of  the  National  Forests.    The  New  Attitude  of  Lumber- 
men.     "Leave  the   Forest   Service  in  the   Department  of  Agriculture." 

By  THEODORE  M.  KNAPPEN 

THE  last  passenger  pigeon,  pathetic  odd  slattern  acres  where  extinction  was  not 
remnant  of  a  species  that  numbered  added  to  destruction,  there  begins  to  be  prom- 
billions  within  the  lifetime  of  men  ise  that  before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late  the 
not  yet  past  middle  age,  has  been  300-year  spree  on  forest  wealth  will  be  stopped, 
dead  these  ten  years.  The  buffalo  Though  there  are  still  a  few  who  hold  that 
survives  only  in  zoological  gardens  and  parks;  natural  resources  are  inexhaustible  and  can 
the  elk  holds  his  dwindling  racial  remnant  by  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  prof- 
the  aid  of  a  few  friends;  many  other  faunal  ligate  plenty  of  nature's  bounty  can  ever  be 
families  are  extinct  or  nearly  so.  exhausted,  the  many  begin  to  be  appalled  by 
The  native  flora  fares  no  better.  Some  species  what  the  passing  of  the  forests  means.  Chiefly 
are  virtually  extinct,  and  even  whole  sylvan  because  they  fear  to  entrust  the  national 
families  are  imperiled.  The  incomparable  forests  to  a  department  whose  land  office  has 
white  pine  which  sheltered  the  budding  civiliza-  been  intimately  associated  in  the  public  mind 
tion  of  New  England  and  housed  the  conquest  with  the  traditional  policy  of  reckless  exploita- 
of  the  West  is  all  but  gone.  In  original  board  tion  that  has  dissipated  untold  billions  of 
measure  stand,  in  the  Northeastern  and  lake  national  wealth,  there  has  arisen  an  intense 
states,  beyond  all  human  powers  of  understand-  opposition  to  the  apparently  innocent  proposal 
ing,  it  has  been  virtually  eradicated  within  to  transfer  the  national  forest  from  the  De- 
seventy  years.  Southern  yellow  pine,  650  partrnent  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department 
million  feet  strong,  called  upon  thirty  years  of  the  Interior.  On  its  face  the  proposal  seems 
ago  to  fill  the  growing  gaps  in  the  white  pine  logical  enough,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  reason- 
forces,  now  nears  exhaustion  itself.  Cypress  able  that  the  public  domain  should  be  adminis- 
fights  a  hopeless  battle  in  the  Southern  swamps,  tered  b}'  a  single  department. 
The  hardwoods  burned  for  farms  and  sawed  Out  of  the  West,  the  region  of  ''locked  up 
for  lumber,  have  retreated  before  the  insatia-  resources,"  former  stronghold  of  the  anti- 
ble  tree  hunters  to  eastern  mountain  valle\s,  conservationists,  home  of  millions  who  made 
a  few  northern  refuges,  and  some  southern  their  "stakes"  through  public  extravagance 
valleys.  Amidst  the  crags  and  remotenesses  and  might  find  further  immediate  gains  in  a 
of  the  Rocky,  Cascade,  Sierra,  and  Coast  ranges  final  raid  on  the  reserves,  has  come  a  tremen- 
the  coniferous  forests  with  their  backs  to  the  dous  protest  against  any  possibility  of  a  re- 
ocean  now  make  their  last  stand.  Upon  sumption  of  the  ancient  policy  of  reckless  use 
Western  yellow  and  white  pine,  cedar,  the  to-day  and  forget  to-morrow.  The  very  lum- 
ancient  redwoods,  and  the  lofty  Douglas  fir,  bermen  who  threatened  to  impeach  Grover 
spruce,  and  some  minor  allies  devolves  the  Cleveland  for  creating  forest  reserves  and 
task  of  making  the  last  and  losing  fight  for  the  scofi'ed  at  conservation  in  the  days  when  Roose- 
forest  wealth  of  America  or  the  winning  fight  velt  and  Pinchot  banged  and  barred  the  door  on 
that  shall  hold  the  fort  till  afforestation  and  the  last  of  the  Federal  forests,  the  cattlemen, 
reforestation  turn  the  tide.  Which  shall  it  be?  sheepmen,  and  ranchers — all  once  numbered 
Despite  the  artificial  desert  of  81,000,000  among  the  spoilers — have  joined  in  the  protest, 
eroded,  fire-scarred,  useless,  despoiled  acres  It  is  commonly  reported  that  in  consequence 
that  testify  to  the  savagery  of  their  human  con-  of  these  manifestations  of  public  opinion  Presi- 
querors  in  the  relentless  pursuit  that  has  now  dent  Harding — keen  for  logical  redistribution 
crossed   the   continent,    and   the   300,000,000  of  bureaus — has  said  that  though  the  forests 
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undoubtedly  belong  in  the  Department  of  the  have  multiplied  as  her  resources  have  declined 

Interior  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  pro-  are  now  rallying  to  the  new  policy  of  use  ac- 

posed  transfer.  companied  by  renewal  and  economy. 

For  once,   there  appear  to  be  no  sinister         We  can  not  bring  back  the  wasted  petroleum 

*' interests"  supporting  the  old  American  prac-  or  the  freed  gas;  we  can  not  grow  coal  or  gold 

tice  of  rioting  in  natural  plenty  to-day,  come  or  copper  or  renew  any  of  the  minerals  that  we 

what  may  to-morrow.     It  is  only  those  few  have  dug  and  converted  as  if  they  were,  ac- 

who  see  with  eyes  of  the  lavish  past  instead  of  cording  to  Mr.  Fall's  philosophy,  to  last  for- 

those  of   the   lean   present,   that   support   it.  ever;  but  we  can  be  saving  of  what  is  left  and 

Thus,  Secretary  Fall,  speaking  as  a  voice  from  we  can  bring  back  the  forests.     The  new  gen- 

the  past,   said   in   an   interview  at  Colorado  eration  ironically  answers  the  proposal  that 

Springs  last  September:  the   Forest   Service   be   transferred  from  the 

"The  conservation  policy  of  the  last  twenty  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department 
years  has  merely  resulted  in  giving  the  corpo-  of  the  Interior;  from  the  department  that  sym- 
rations  who  control  the  market  a  lead  pipe  bolizes  from  of  old,  in  the  land  office,  reckless 
cinch  on  prices  of  lumber.  The  same  is  true  ''development"  to  the  department  that  stands 
of  our  grazing  lands,  our  oil  and  mineral  lands,  for  production,  and  reproduction,  and  prudent 
our  homestead  lands,  and  our  fisheries.  All  use,  with  the  proposal  that  the  Geological 
natural  resources  should  be  made  as  eas}^  of  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Pub- 
access  as  possible  to  the  present  generation,  lie  Lands  be  transferred  from  the  latter  to  the 
the  prospector,  the  homesteader,  the  lumber-  former.  [Senator  Capper  has  introduced  such 
man,  the  miner,  the  fisherman,  the  sheep  herder,  a  bill  in  reply  to  Senator  King's  bill  for  the 
and  the  cattle  and  horse  man.  The  more  these  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Depart- 
resources  are  developed,  the  greater  the  prog-  ment  of  the  Interior.] 

ress,  not  only  of  the  present  generation  but  of         After  the  wasters   have  come  the  savers, 

the  generations  still  to  come.     .     .     .     Man  Thelatter  think  more  of  the  lean  years  that  con- 

cannot  exhaust  the  resources  of  nature  and  front  them  than  the  possible  plenty  of  the  mo- 

never  will."  m.ent.    "I  shuddered, ""  said  Associate  Forester 

That  is  the  old  American  policy  and  the  Sherman,  testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 

popular  one  in  the  flush  old  days.     But  after  tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  "when  I  heard 

the  reckless  harvesters,  have  come  the  laborious  a  gentleman  propose  just  now  that  the  produc- 

gleaners.     They  do  not  find  the  minerals  in-  tion  of  lumber  be  restricted  to  the  amount  of  the 

creasing  under  reckless  use;  they  do  not  find  present  annual  new  growth  of  timber.     If  we 

the  salmon  and  the  shad  coming  back  in  greater  were  to-day  to  limit  our  consumption  to  replace- 

numbers  the  more  they  are  caught;  and  a  ment,  the  nation  would  be  paralyzed.     Next  to 

thousand  dead  and  dying  lumber  towns  can  food  and  clothing,  wood  and  wood  products  are 

not  see  that  forests  spring  up  anew  from  the  more  essential  to  our  people  than  anything 

lumberman's  wholesale  axe.     The  farmer  who  else  in  the  world.     Reduce  our  consumption 

pays  $130  a   thousand  for  lumber  that   his  three-fourths  and  every  household  in  the  land, 

father  got  for  ^20  sees  no  benefit  even  for  the  and  every  human  activity  would  suffer  beyond 

present  generation  in  the  rapid  cutting  of  the  imagination.     Yet  we  are  riishing  on  to  a  time, 

forests.  The  traveler  through  the  newAmerican  not  far  away,  when  there  will  be  no  other 

deserts  that  blacken  and  defile  the  map  can  choice." 

see  no  good  for  this  generation  in  the  orgy         Mr.  Sherman  stated  the  problem  and  the 

of  destruction  by  the  older  generations.     The  impending  disaster  in  a  single  sentence.     We 

boatmen  of  the  Sacramento  River,  navigating  are  using  up  our  forests  four  times  as  fast  as 

the  silt  laden  channels  handed  down  to  them  by  we  are  letting  nature  grow  them,  and  we  are 

the  gold  seekers  see  no  good  in  the  olden  policy,  doing  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  artificial 

The. makers  of  paper  and  the  publishers  of  replacement.     Forty    years    more — then    the 

periodicals  see  no  multiplying  benefits  even  to  end.    The  original  stand  of  saw  timber  in  the 

this  generation  from  destroying  without   re-  United     States     (exclusive     of  Alaska)     on 

placement  planting  60  acres  of  pulpwood  for  822,238,000  acres  is  estimated  at  5,200,000,000 

each  issue  of  a  daily  paper.    All  these  and  the  board  feet.     The  present  stand  on  463,461,000 

millions  of  lovers  of  wild  nature  (6,000,000  rec-  acres  is  put  at  2,215,000,000  feet;  half  of  it 

reated  in  the  national  forests  last  year)  who  is  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  remote  from  the 
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A  PROPERLY  LOGGED  FOREST 

As  required  in  the  National  Forests,  where  young  trees  are  protected,  slashings  are  piled  and 
burned,  and  precautions  used  against  fires,  insuring  a  second  crop  of  timber  in  a  few  years 


principal  markets;  a  fact  which  aggravates 
the  situation  greatly.  The  consumption  and 
destruction  of  saw  timber  now  proceeds  at  the 
rate  of  56,000,000  board  feet  annually.  These 
figures  take  no  account  of  pulpwood,  railroad 
ties,  and  firewood  of  which  the  consumption 
far  exceeds  the  growth,  and  for  the  first  of 
which  we  are  already  helplessly  dependent  on 
Canada.  Seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  forest 
lands  are  privately  owned. 

For  thirty  years  there  have  been  prophets 
preaching  in  the  dreary  desert  of  burned  and 
cut-over  land,  but  there  were  few  disciples 
until  the  pocket-book  nerves  of  all  the  people 
began  to  wince.  There  was  no  public  vision 
until  the  calamity  began  to  arrive.  The 
pigeons  in  billions,  the  buffalo  and  the  elk  in 
scores  of  millions,  these  could  vanish;  the  bil- 
lions of  trees  that  greened  a  continent,  never! 
But  there  is  no  denying  $130  a  thousand  for 
some  sorts  of  lumber  and  none  at  any  price 
for  others. 

After  all,  the  prophets  might  as  well  have 
saved  their  breath.  Not  all  the  warnings  of  a 
host  of  Jeremiahs  could  have  aroused  the 
people  or  saved  the  forests  until  it  was  prof- 
itable to  grow  trees  as  well  as  to  cut  them.  The 
Federal  Government  could  afford  at  the  elev- 


enth hour  to  keep  a  tenth  of  itsremainingforests 
that  had  cost  it  nothing  and  it  had  been  giving 
away,  but  those  who  had  come  into  possession 
of  a  share  of  the  national  heritage  could  not 
afford  to  keep  it.  Taxes,  the  fire-risk,  and  a 
whole  expanding  nation  financing  on  a  shoe- 
string, prompted  to  immediate  conversion 
into  lumber  and  a  clean  sweep;  the  same  causes 
removed  incentive  to  reproduction.  Hard  as 
it  is  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  general  forest 
policy  would  have  been  practicable,  even  if 
justifiable,  until  recent  years,  beyond  one  of 
realizing  a  substantial  revenue  from  the  great 
asset  of  the  timber  lands.  The  original  forests 
mostly  would  have  gone  to  destruction  by  fire 
if  they  had  not  fallen  before  the  axe  and  the 
saw.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  was  a  forest  region. 
Merely  to  make  room  for  farms,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres  had  to  be  slashed  and  burned; 
their  timber  was  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset. 
In  later  days  the  occupation  of  the  plains,  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  railroads,  and  the  build- 
ing of  farm  houses,  towns,  and  cities,  cheaply 
and  rapidly,  was  possible  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  contiguous  forests.  The  sooner  the 
mature  timber  was  removed  the  better,  and 
neither  private  owners   nor  the  Government 
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CATTLE  IX  A  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  forests  are  made  to  yield  all  the  productive  value  they 
turage,  while  maintaining  their  major  crop  of  trees  in  condit 

of  merchantable  timber 

could  have  been  expected  to  lumber  according 
to  forestr\-  principles  so  long  as  lumber  was 
dirt  cheap  and  the  suppl\-  inexhaustible  for  all 
practical  purposes  in  that  generation.  In  vast 
regions  the  forest  was  a  nuisance  and  the  enemy 
of  progress.  A  field  of  stumps  looked  better 
to  the  settler  than  the  stateliest  groves.  The 
buffalo  had  to  go  to  make  room  for  men  and 
cattle,  and  the  forests  had  to  go  to  make  way 
for  forestrw 

The  lumbermen  were  not  criminals,  even 
though  the\'  left  behind  them  such  desolation 
as  fire  and  sword  never  made  before.  The\' 
were  mereh'  the  instrumentalities  of  the  ne- 


cessities and  the  rawness 
and  impolicy  of  the  times. 
No  doubt,  some  of  the  great 
forest  holdings  were  origin- 
ally acquired  with  a  taint  of 
fraud  somewhere  in  the  title. 
The  stone  and  timber  act 
put  to  blush  the  post-bellum 
Negro  dream  of  fort\'  acres 
and  a  mule  at  government 
expense,  and  the  soldiers' 
bonus  of  our  day.  "Help 
yourself  to  i6o  acres  of  tim- 
ber at  Si. 50  an  acre,"  said 
Uncle  Sam,  the  generous, 
to  his  children.  And  though 
he  added  the  gift  was  for 
their  personal  use  and  ben- 
efit, he  knew  full  well  that 
the\'  were  taking  the  timber 
to  sell  it.  Likewise  he  gave 
them  160  acres  for  farms  in 
regions  where  no  farms  will 
ever  be  and  where  it  would 
have  cost  anxwhere  from 
S25  to  S500  an  acre  to  clear 
the  land  for  agriculture. 
And,  of  course,  the\'  sold  the 
timber  and  forgot  the  claim. 
If  there  was  fraud  and 
malversation,  Uncle  Sam 
was  surelx'  a  party  to  his 
own  looting.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals 
could  not  have  logged  and 
lumbered  their  separate 
pieces  —  and  he  knew  it. 
Holdings  were  massed,  capi- 
tal brought  in,  railwa\'s 
built,  cities  founded. 

Thus  the  forests  in  loot 
and  waste  grub-staked  the  pioneers  and  bridged 
the  gulf  between  the  wilderness  and  civilization. 
That  the\'  might  have  done  all  this  and  \et  paid 
the  national  debt  many  times  over,  whilst  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  much  more 
and  better  timber  than  was  finally  saved  to  it 
when  the  national  forests  were  established,  is 
too  true.  But  the  indictment  runs  against 
the  nation,  Burke's  dictum  notwithstanding. 
It  was  all  wrong,  but  there  were  also  no  built-in 
bath  tubs  before  1850  and  not  many  baths. 
It  was  a  crude  age,  and  a  colossal  one,  and  its 
sins  were  on  as  heroic  a  scale  as  its  virtues. 
New    times,     new    measures.     The    virgin 


have,  including    pas- 
ion  to  renew  a  stand 
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forests  are  three-fourths  gone  even  on  lands 
that  are  fit  for  nothing  else;  there  are  veritable 
famines  in  some  of  the  hardwoods;  most  of  the 
old  timber  states,  with  their  timber  lands 
ruined  or  idling,  are  now  importing  lumber; 
the  price  of  lumber,  paper,  and  all  wood  prod- 
ucts steadily  ascends.  We  know  pretty  well 
now  what  lands  are  fit  for  tillage  and  never 
should  go  back  to  woodland  and  what  are  unfit 
for  tillage  and  should  return  to  the  forest.  We 
do  what  we  must.  We  have  harried  the  re- 
treating forests,  as  a  lumberman  of  California, 
told  the  House  committee,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  We  can  pursue  them  no  further. 
Beyond  the  oceans  are  no  forests  like  those  we 
have  destroyed.  We  must  grow  them  again. 
Hence  we  being  to  see  the  certain  beginnings 
of  a  national  forest  policy. 

It  is  so  written,  and  the  lumbermen  and  the 
papermen  understand  the  writing.  They  come 
no  more  to  Washington  to  brag  and  bluster 
and  threaten  and  scoff  at  the  "professors" 
and  "high-brows"  of  the  Forestry  Service. 
What  a  change  is  here!  Dr.  Compton,  Mana- 
ger of  the  National   Lumber   Manufacturers 


Association,  lines  his  association  up  to  keep  the 
forests  with  the  "professors"  and  from  the 
land  lawyers  of  the  department  of  the  Interior. 
The  National  Association  of  Paper  Makers 
indignantly  resents  the  charge  that  it  favors 
the  removal  of  the  forests  to  a  department  of 
the  Government  more  suitable  to  exploitation, 
and  a  hundred  great  lumbermen  who  in  days 
not  long  past  would  have  danced  in  glee  at  the 
demise  of  conservation,  journey  to  the  capital 
from  all  the  borders  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  a  national  forestry  policy  and  to  urge  that 
the  national  forests  be  left  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  With 
them  come  the  spokesmen  of  the  woodworking 
and  using  industries,  to  urge  provident  use  of 
what  we  have  and  provision  for  the  future. 

"We  come  to  beg  nothing  from  Congress," 
says  R.  E.  Danaher,  President  of  the  California 
White  and  Sugar  Pine  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, in  substance.  "We  lumbermen  are  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  receding  forests  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Lakes,  to  the  South  and  on  to  the  Pacific. 
We  can  go  no  further,  but  we  can  cut  our  for- 


SHEEP    AS    AUXILIARY    FIRE    FIGHTERS 

By  running  sheep  in  the  national  forests,  under  proper  safeguards,  the  dangerous 
underbrush  is  kept  to  a  minimum  and  the  fire  hazard  correspondingly  reduced 


AMONG   THE    DOUGLAS    SPRUCE 

One  of  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  old  methods  of  logging,  but  fortunately  now,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  guarded  by  the  inclusion  of  large  areas  of  spruce  trees  in  National  Forests 


IN    THE    REDWOODS 

The  beautiful  forests  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  whose  riches  are  being  rapidly  dissipated  because  so  few  of 
these  ancient  and  useful  trees  are  in  reserved  areas  where  proper  logging  methods  are  enforced 
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ests  and  let  the  blackening  fires  lick  up  the 
undergrowth  and  the  culls  we  leave.  We 
come  here  not  to  beg,  but  because  we  feel  that 
the  public  has  commanded  us  to  put  ourselves 
in  line  with  a  new  age  and  a  new  polic\-  or 
be  run  over.  We  stand  ready  to  say  that  the 
public  is  not  to  be  damned  b\'  us  or  anybody 
else  when  it  sa\s  that  the  ownership  of  a  forest 
is  now  a  public  trust.  We  realize  that  forests 
henceforth  must  be  as  perpetual  as  farms; 
that  lumbering,  if  it  endures  at  all,  must  be 
permanent  and  no  longer  migrator)-;  that  it 
must  sow  as  well  as  reap.  We  have  reaped 
without  planting  the  mightiest  crop  that 
natural  bounty  ever  gave;  now  we  must  plant. 
We  are  ready  to  take  our  orders  from  the  For- 
est Service  hereafter,  provided  the  public 
recognizes  that  it  has  obligations  to  couple  with 
ours.  Give  us  fire  protection;  give  us  taxes 
adjusted  to  a  crop  that  matures  but  once  in 
fifty  or  a  hundred  \ears,  and  we  will  sit  down 
with  the  Forest  Service  and  make  rules  that 
shall  govern  our  cutting  and  reforestation. 
The  virgin  forests  were  ravaged  because  the 
economic  conditions  left  no  choice.     We  will 


conserve  what  we  have  and  give  you  new  forests 
if  you  will  but  shape  your  fiscal  and  protective 
laws  to  support  the  new  economic  conditions. 
Give  us  fire  patrols,  and  taxations  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  taxed,  and  the  Forest 
Service  ma\-  write  its  own  ticket.  It  is  prac- 
tical, it  is  reasonable;  we  have  confidence  in  it." 

For  the  timber  owners  of  New  York  speaks 
Geo.  W.  Sisson,  a  great  forest  owner  and  paper 
maker;  and  this  is  the  import  of  what  he  says: 

"We  concede  that  a  forest  has  now  become 
something  analogous  to  a  public  utility.  It 
is  no  longer  a  purely  private  business.  We 
shall  gladh-  submit  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
public  supervision  and  control  if  you  will  but 
give  us  the  corresponding  degree  of  public  as- 
sistance that  will  make  it  possible  for  us,  if 
we  manage  well  our  affairs,  to  perpetuate 
our  forests  and  profit  reasonably  as  we  do  so." 

He,  too,  asks  for  protection  against  fires, 
and  for  taxation  that  is  less  than  the  value  of 
growth.  In  the  Northeastern  states  are  timber 
lands,  he  sa\s,  with  timber  sufficient  to  keep 
every  paper  mill  in  that  region  running  full 
blast  till  the  end  of  time  if  forestry  were  but 


A    WRECKED    FOREST 

The  old,  reckless  lumbering  that  cut  trees  of  all  sizes,  took  no  precautions  against  fires,  and 
left  the  hillsides  a  ruin. to  be  made  more  complete  by  the  erosion  of  unchecked  spring  freshets 
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SHCOND    GROWTH    TIMBER    IN    A    NATIONAL    FOREST 

Guarded  against  fire  and  protected  from  cattle  and  sheep  until  the  trees  have 
reached  the  proper  size,  these  forests  renew  our  declining  stock  of  timber 


practised — and  yet  they  are  to-day  dependent 
on  Canada  for  pulp  and  pulpwood. 

Men  from  the  man-made  deserts  of  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  tell  how  with 
the  felling  of  the  virgin  forest,  cities  and  towns 
have  deca^^d,  how  the  too  daring  settler  on 
thin  soils  has  abandoned  his  clearing  to  second- 
growth,  brush,  and  fires.  They  tell,  also,  how 
the  wilderness,  ragged,  stunted,  and  unkempt, 
has  come  back  where  the  stately  primeval 
forest  was — and  how  little  more  is  needed  than 
protection  against  fire  and  a  suitable  fiscal 
policy  to  give  anew  forests  that  will  meet  all 
the  wood  requirements  of  their  people  and 
much  to  spare  for  the  neighboring  treeless 
states  that  now  pay  huge  transportation 
charges  for  the  minimum  of  wood  they  must 
have. 

These  men  go  far  to  meet  the  new  day,  but 
not  so  far  as  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  fighting 
forester  of  Roosevelt's  day  now  serving  the 
Pennsylvania  forests  renascent,  who  gives 
the  wasters  no  appreciation  for  their  deathbed 
conversion,     spurns    their    cooperation,    and 


openly  urges  Congress  to  apply  the  power  of 
Federal  taxation  in  such  a  way  that  all  private 
timberlands  must  be  lumbered  on  forestry 
principles.  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  present  U.  S. 
forester,  more  tolerant,  more  politic,  more 
patient,  and  more  friendly  to  the  lumbermen, 
urges  the  policy  of  cooperation  rather  than 
that  of  compulsion  by  the  Federal  Government;" 
the  policy  that  would  use  the  ever  efficient  lure 
of  Federal  cooperation,  dollar  for  dollar,  with 
the  states  in  building  up  state  policies  of 
afforestation  and  reforestation,  leaving  com- 
pulsion where  necessary  to  the  elastic  police 
powers  of  the  states.  All  find  common  ground, 
however,  in  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
present  national  forest  reserves  by  the  in- 
clusion of  more  of  the  unreserved  public 
domain  and,  by  purchase,  in  the  creation  and 
extension  of  state  forests  and  in  efficient 
protection  against  fires.  Some  say  that  re- 
forestation is  90  per  cent,  fire  prevention. 
Col.  Greeley  affirms  that  in  these  days  of 
tools,  power,  and  machinery  so  refined  that 
forests  go  down  before  them  as  grass  before 
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the  sickle,  we  still  allow  ten  million  acres  of 
timber  to  burn  up  ever\'  year  while  we  cut 
but  five  million  I  Stop  those  25,000  >earl\' 
fires,  he  said,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  forests 
will  come  back  naturally.  Also,  most  people 
agree  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
best  place  for  the  national  forests,  as  being  a 
thoroughl\- non-partisan  department  of  theGov- 
ernment.  Talk  with  these  men  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  timber  is  but  a  crop  and  that  its 
care  is  a  problem  of  agriculture  and  that  the 
forests  have  to  do  with  feral  life,  with  grazing 
and  stockraising,  too,  and  that  you  shouldn't 
separate  forestry  as  an  art  and  a  science  from 
forestry  as  an  administration;  these  being 
reasons  for  keeping  the  service  where  it  is. 
But  their  real  reason  is  the  belief  that  in  the 
non-political  agricultural  department,  the  For- 
est Service  will  remain  as  it  is,  honest,  practical, 
fair,  able,  and  square-dealing. 

Neither  the  Snell   Bill,  cooperative,  nor  the 


Capper  Bill,  compulsory,  may  pass  at  this  or 
the  next  Congress,  but  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
people,  is  no  longer  fooled  by  the  talk  that  there 
are  more  trees  in  the  United  States  now  than 
there  were  when  Columbus  landed  on  San  Sal- 
vador. The  national  forests — 157,000,000 
acres — will  be  held  intact,  and  increased — and 
before  we  are  reduced  to  abject  timber  depen- 
dence, we  shall  be  bringing  back  the  forests 
behind  the  saws  on  millions  and  millions  of 
acres  of  private  lands.  The  third  generation 
will  not  blush  for  those  81,000,000  acres  of 
artificial  desert  and  the  300,000,000  shabby 
fire-scarred  and  futile,  but  not  devastated, 
forest  lands.  We  have  paused — on  the  brink 
it  is  true,  but  still  in  time.  We  shall  spend 
millions  from  the  public  treasuries  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  enhanced  costs  of  living 
to  make  up  for  the  wanton  wastes  of  our  em- 
pire building — but  we  shall  not  be  a  second 
China. 


AFFORESTATION    IN    THE    SAND    HILLS    OF    NEBRASKA 

Land  otherwise  valueless  is  here  being  brought  into  use  with  a  prof- 
itable crop    of  timber,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Forest  Service 


WHY  FIGHT  LABOR? 

Methods  in  Use  by  Concerns  that  Have  for  Years  Been  Success- 
ful in  Maintaining   Friendly   Relations  with  Their  Employees 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

Is  there  any  particular  excuse  for  all  of  these  ''struggles"  between  Capital  and  Labor  that  are 
filling  the  newspapers?  Is  there  anything  that  one  side  can  gain  and  the  other  lose?  Or  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  both  will  lose?  And  more  than  that,  are  not  these  disputes  clear  evidence  that 
those  who  are  leading  the  employers  and  those  who  are  leading  the  employed  are  simply  incapable 
of  leadership?  Do  real  leaders  have  disputes?  Here  are.  some  answers.  Whether  wages  have  or 
have  not  been  reduced  in  these  particular  instances  makes  no  difference.  The  point  is  that  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  without  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  fight.  Leadership  and  brains  have 
been  employed. — The  Editors. 

NEARLY  everyone  has  heard  of  the  workmen  and  the  officers  turn  for  advice  and 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  It  counsel  and  inspiration.  His  leadership  is 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  not  that  of  the  drum  major  walking  well  ahead 
country  and  its  history  is  practi-  of  the  procession  doing  tricks  with  a  baton, 
cally  the  history  of  the  locomotive.  His  is  a  quiet,  wholly  unobtrusive  leadership 
It  is  a  solid,  enduring  sort  of  a  place  getting  on  which  finds  its  expression  in  making,  to  a 
toward  its  one  hundredth  birthday.  For  a  little  greater  degree  than  1  have  ever  known,  the 
more  than  a  decade  past  it  has  been  a  cor-  men  about  him  believe  that  each  one  of  them 
poration.  Before  then  it  was  a  partnership,  individually  is  the  whole  show.  The  first 
and  it  has  retained  all  of  the  habits  of  a  partner-  interest  of  all  of  the  able  assistants  of  Mr. 
ship.  The  stockholders  and  directors  have  Vauclain  is  the  work  itself, 
had  presumably  something  to  say  about  pol-  There  is  about  the  place  a  tradition  of  work, 
icies  and  the  like,  but  they  have  had  the  un-  and  work  without  frills  or  feathers.  There  are 
common  good  sense  to  keep  out  of  the  man-  no  management  plans.  They  have,  and  with- 
agement  of  the  company.  That  management  out  difficulty,  escaped  having  imposed  on  them 
is  intensely  personal,  and  is  centred  in  Samuel  any  of  the  interesting  ritualistic  formulas 
M.  Vauclain,  the  president,  who,  to  all  intents  which  American  business  so  oddly  adopted 
and  purposes,  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  during  the  post-war  period,  and  the  traditions 
Works  and  has  been  for  so  many  years  past  of  the  place  are  such  that  no  important  heads 
that  no  one  can  exactly  say  when  he  started  to  swelled  during  the  war  boom  and  therefore 
run  the  place.  there  was  no  painful  necessity  for  cerebral 
He  came  down  to  Philadelphia  about  forty  deflation.  The  old  place  has  seen  so  many 
years  ago  from  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Penn-  good  times  and  so  many  bad  times  that  it  has 
sylvania  Railroad  to  supervise  the  building  acquired  urbanity.  When  the  good  times  are 
of  a  batch  of  locomotives,  and  he  liked  the  on,  everyone  is  happy  and  long  before  the  bad 
place  and  stayed  on.  A  certain  natural  quality  times  threaten,  Mr.  Vauclain  and  his  people 
of  leadership  took  him  forward  considerably  are  out  peering  into  every  corner  of  the  world 
faster  than  the  existing  schedule  of  titles  and  for  orders,  and  the  workmen  know  this, 
wages  provided,  and  he  has  always  been  some-  When  running  full  in  the  plants  at  Phila- 
what  ahead  of  them,  largely  because  he  has  al-  delphia,  and  at  Eddystone,  a  dozen  miles  away, 
ways  thought  of  the  work  and  never  bothered  about  twenty  thousand  men  are  normally 
to  give  attention  to  his  title  or  his  pay.  1  said  on  the  payroll.  Some  of  these  men  are  casual 
a  moment  ago  that  he  managed— that  he  ran  laborers  who  drift  in  and  are  hired  at  the  gate. 
the  place.  That  is  not  quite  the  right  angle.  The  bulk,  however,  are  skilled  workers- 
He  has  led  the  place,  because,  naturally  and  machinists,  boiler  makers,  and  the  like.  These 
inevitably,  he  has  been  the  man  to  whom  the  men   do   not   drift.     They   become   "  Baldwin 
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SAMUEL    M.    VAUCLAIN 

Who  for  years  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and 
has  no  more  fear  of  unions  "than  I  had  of  the  German  Army  during  the  war" 

men"  looking  to  Vauclain  as  their  leader  and 
filled  with  the  traditions  of  the  place.  If  the 
Works  is  running  on  short  time  or  is  closed, 
ver\'  few  of  them  look  for  jobs  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing a  period  some  \ears  ago,  when  the  Works 
was  partiall\"  closed  for  many  months,  most  of 
the  men  did  not  attempt  to  get  other  than  odd  gardless  of  protest  and  be  on  hand  yourself 
jobs.    They  said  that  the\-  were  "  Baldwin  men"      to  keep  it  open.     Have  all  your  reliable  and 


with  those  of  the  Works 
and  that  Mr.  Vauclain  will 
see  absolutel}'  that  every 
man  gets  a  square  deal. 

They  do  not  have  to  be 
handled.  The\'  do  not  have 
to  be  regulated.  There  is 
no  welfare  work,  so-called, 
no  social  work.  The  men 
are  considered  as  human 
beings  working  with  the 
company  and  its  president 
to  build  locomotives.  It  is 
a  company  of  working  men 
and  the  attitude  of  the  men 
is  exactly  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Vauclain.  As  he  said 
to  a  group  of  employers: 

"Nothing  annoys  me 
more  than  to  be  asked  how 
1  handle  Labor.  Labor  has 
been  handled  too  much. 
No  doubt  there  are  many 
men  who,  like  m\self,  were 
once  counted  among  so- 
called  Labor — as  working 
men.  Have  we  ever  ceased 
to  be  working  men?  Ask 
the  question,  and  reflect  be- 
fore you  endeavor  to  adjust 
Labor.  Are  you  to-day 
setting  the  example  of  a  full 
da\',  six  days  a  week,  to 
\our  emplo\ees?  How  many 
among  you,  who  have  here- 
tofore answered  to  the  call 
of  the  bell  or  whistle,  now 
consider  it  your  privilege  to  ignore  it,  and 
wander  to  your  place  of  business  at  such  hour 
as  it  suits  you? 

"We  hear  demands,  and  perhaps  just  de- 
mands, for  an  'open  shop/  How  easy  of 
accomplishment!     Make  it  an  open  shop  re- 


and  that  seemed  to  them  conclusive.  Their 
fortunes  were  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Works  and  they  had  an  unquestioning  con- 
fidence that  if  the  Works  was  not  running  it  was 


responsible  men  on  hand  also.  Do  away  with 
your  time  clocks  and  all  devices  which  add  to 
your  overhead  expenses  and  exasperate  your 
workmen,  and  then  consider  it  your  business 


simpl\'  because  there  were  no  locomotives  to  in  the  future  to  see  for  yourself  that  your  men 

build.     They  were  willing  to  take  the  bitter  get  there,  and  get  there  on  time.     Your  men 

with  the  sweet,  and  the  confidence  of  leadership  should  have  a  phxsical  demonstration  that  the 

has  been  such  that  the  idea  of  joining  a  trades  business  is  \ours  and  that  they  are  your  helpers, 

union  in  order  to  secure  rights  has  never  arisen,  not  your  masters.     You  can  in  this  way  iden- 

They  believe  that  their  interests  are  identical  tify  yourself  with  your  men,  and  secure  their 
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confidence;  you  will  become  their  advisor  rather 
than  the  so-called  Labor  leader  to  whom  they 
may  heretofore  have  gone.  iManage  your  own 
affairs. 

"The  arbitrary  methods  adopted  by  so- 
called  labor  leaders  to  control  Labor  are  un- 
natural, inhuman,  and  unlawful.  The  methods 
employed,  if  applied  by  us  to  the  conduct  of 
our  various  businesses,  would  land  us  all  in 
jail;  therefore  fear  not;  for  the  so-called  working 
man,  if  given  the  opportunity  and  protection, 
will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  unionism  and  step 
out  bravely  to  enjoy  fully  all  that  our  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  him. 

"To  regulate  Labor  we  must  first  regulate 
ourselves,  when  that  is  accomplished  the  rest 
is  easy.  Try  it,  my  friends;  it  works  well  with 
me,  and  1  have  no  more  fear  of  Labor  unions 
than  I  had  of  the  German  army  during  the 
war." 

Wages  at  Baldwin  rose  during  the  war. 
They  did  not  soar  to  great  heights.  Excepting 
the  fringe  of  unskilled  laborers,  very  few  of  the 
men  went  off  to  grab  the  wild  shipyard  and 
munition  wages. 


Before  the  war  and  during  the  war  and  there- 
after, it  has  been  iVlr.  Vauclain's  policy  always 
to  endeavor  to  provide  the  very  best  machinery 
that  can  be  devised.  If  a  machine  can  be 
provided  by  which  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  two,  then,  if  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
machine  and  the  depreciation  are  less  than  the 
wages  of  the  second  man,  the  machine  will  be 
installed  and  the  man  who  remains  will  receive 
a  higher  wage.  The  man  who  is  displaced  will 
be  put  somewhere  else  in  the  shops.  So  that 
steadily  it  has  been  possible  to  raise  wages  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  labor  costs.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  install  automatic  machin- 
ery to  the  extent  as  in,  say,  the  Ford  shops 
where  only  one  article  is  made,  because  almost 
every  Baldwin  locomotive  is  built  especially 
for  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  work. 
But  never  is  a  man  compelled  to  use  a  poor  tool. 
He  is  considered  as  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the 
best  machinery  available  in  order  that  he  may 
earn  the  largest  possible  wage.  It  is  expected 
that  both  the  workers  and  the  company  will 
make  money  out  of  better  tools — and  they  do. 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence?     There 


AT   THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

Where  the  workmen  pride  themselves  on  being  "Baldwin  men"  and  realize  that  the 
management  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  them  working  even  in  times  of  depression 
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are  confident  in  his  leader- 
ship. 

II 


o 


NCE  I  asked  Samuel 
Gompers  what  would 
become  of  trades  unionism 
if  all  of  the  employers  in  the 
countr\  were  like  George  F. 
Johnson.  He  lit  another 
cigar,  gave  a  little  laugh, 
and  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be 
no  unions.  With  all  the 
antagonism  between  trades 
unions  and  employers  and 
emplo\  ers'  associations,  the 
extraordinary  position  of 
George  F.  Johnson  stands 
out  more  prominentl)'  than 
ever — for  his  shops  are  es- 
sentiall}'  open  shops  in  that 
trades  unions  do  not  exist 
in  them  as  such.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  is  on  terms 
of  perfect  amit\'  with  the 
trades  union  leaders.  It  is 
not  a  cat  and  mouse  game. 
More  than  once,  union  or- 
ganizers have  wanted  to 
start  among  the  shops. 
They  have  come  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
has  asked  them  to  look 
about  and  come  back  and 
tell  him  just  w^hat  benefit 
the  emplo\ees  could  get 
has  been  no  question  whatsoever  of  the  reduc-  out  of  joining  a  union,  and  the  organizers  have 
tion  of  wages,  because  up  to  the  present  time  always  and  just  as  frankly  come  back  and 
the  machinists,  still  working  under  the  highest      told  him  that  the\'  could  discover  no  benefit. 


MEYER    PERLSTEIN 

A  union  leader  in  Cle\eland,  Ohio,  who  has  done  an  important  part  of  the  work 
that   has  eliminated   serious  difficulties   between   the  garment    manufacturers  of 

Cle\eland  and  the  employees 


wage  schedule  of  boom  times,  have  been  able, 
by  the  introduction  of  still  more  improved 
machiner\',  to  turn  in  labor  costs  that  are 
actually  lov.er  than  at  an\-  time  in  the  com- 
pany's historw  The  compan\-  is  not  very 
bus}'.  The  men  are  not  averaging  much  more 
than   two  days  a  week.     Mr.   Vauclain  per- 


And  so  we  find  a  man  in  the  shoe  industr}', 
which  is  a  highly  organized  industry,  running 
the  largest  shoe  factory  in  the  world  without 
even  a  suspicion  of  a  difference  with  either 
the  workers  or  the  trades  unions.  And  this 
has  gone  on  not  only  through  the  period  of 
rising  wages,  when  it  was  easy  to  be  amiable. 


sonall\-  believes  that  it  might  be  more  advisable  but  has  continued  through  a  period  of  lowered 

temporarily  to  spread  the  pa\'  over  a  full  week  wages,  for  the  wages  of  everybodx'  have  been 

and  thus  to  get  costs  even  lower,  but  he  is  not  cut. 

quite  ready  to  try  that  out.  A  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  George  F. 
The  point  of  it  is  that  he  considers  it  his  Johnson  was  working  at  a  bench  in  a  northern 
dut\'  to  see  that  the  company  and  the  men  are  New  York  shoe  factory  that  had  become  in- 
provided  with  all  the  work  that  the  world  has  solvent.  Henry  B.  Endicott,  a  leather  mer- 
to  give.     The  workers  know  that,  and  they  chant   of   Boston,   was   the   heaviest   creditor 
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of  the  factory.  He  came  over  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  getting  his  money  out,  and 
he  found  that  he  would  have  to  take  the  factory 
and  work  it  out.  Johnson,  a  red-headed 
youngster,  principally  noted  for  his  ability 
as  a  baseball  player  (he  was,  1  think,  captain 
of  every  nine  on  which  he  ever  played — which 
is  significant)  offered  to  manage  the  shop  with- 
out a  salary.  Endicott  took  him  up.  The 
result  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
institutions  in  America.  That  little  shoe  shop 
has  grown  into  a  series  of  great  shops  and 
tanneries,  stretching  through  Johnson  City, 
Endicott,  and  a  new  town  in  the  building, 
called  West  Endicott.  The  company  buys 
its  own  hides  in  the  Argentine  or  wherever 
hides  may  be  offered,  does  its  own  tanning, 
and  turns  out  shoes  which  it  sells  directly  to 
the  trade.  Its  chief  business  is  in  solid,  work- 
men's shoes,  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  it  all  but 
accomplishes  the  whole  cycle  from  the  hide 
to  the  wearer  without  the 
interposition  of  middle  men. 
It  has  turned  out  more  than 
two  million  pairs  of  shoes  a 
month  and  its  assets  are 
probably  worth  around  fifty 
million  dollars. 

Until  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  no  corporation. 
It  was  a  partnership,  and 
Endicott  and  Johnson  were 
the  partners.  Mr.  Endicott 
is  now  dead.  The  first  in- 
solvent factory  that  was 
taken  over  was  worth  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  All 
the  other  assets  represent 
earnings  returned,  for  both 
Mr.  Endicott  and  Mr.  John- 
son believed  that  what 
money  they  made  as  pro- 


prietors was  something  near  to  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Endicott,  during  his  lifetime,  guided  the 
finances.  Mr.  Johnson — or  "George  F.,"  as 
he  is  known  through  the  valley — has  been 
the  active  manager.  And  he  has  never  ceased 
to  be  a  worker.  He  lives  in  Endicott.  He 
is  not  a  very  rich  man.  He  has  taken  pains  not 
to  be.  He  does  not  live  elaborately — not 
nearly  as  elaborately  as,  let  us  say,  a  trust 
company  vice-president  —  that  new  demi- 
class.  Most  of  his  money  is  spent  around 
Endicott  and  Johnson  City.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  trace  his  spendings  because  he  covers 
them  up.  But  Endicott  has  one  of  the  best 
race  tracks  in  the  country;  it  has  a  fine  baseball 
field,  the  best  open  air  swimming  pool  any- 
where to  be  found,  a  considerable  number  of 
fine  recreational  parks,  and  the  leading  bands 
of  the  country  are  apt  to  give  concerts  there 
during  the   summer.     All   of  which   things   a 


MORRIS    A.    BLACK 

Who,  representing  the  garment 
manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  has, 
with  Meyer  Perlstein,  perfected  a 
working  arrangement  that  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  benefiting  both 
the  employers  and  the  employees 
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town  the  size  of  Endicott  does  not  ordinarily 
acquire.  And  another  odd  thing  is  that  the 
admission  to  everything  is  free  and  the  benefits 
are  not  restricted  to  workers  in  the  Endicott- 
Johnson  factories.  Some  of  all  this  has  been 
tracked  to  Johnson's  door. 

Most  of  the  workers  own  their  homes  and 
the)'  are  good  homes.  They  own  them  with- 
out restrictions.  There  are  no  strings  on  an\- 
body.  1  do  not  recall  that  the  compan>-  owns 
any  dwelling  houses  whatsoever.  "  George  F." 
owns  some,  and  "  Harry  F.,"  his  brother  and 
close  co-worker  who  died  last  \'ear,  owned 
some.  iMost  of  the  houses  that  they  put  up 
were  for  families  who  had  so  many  children 
that  landlords  would  not  rent  decent  houses  to 
them.  "George  F."  is  not  in  the  welfare 
business.  He  is  in  the  business  of  making 
shoes.  It  is  merely  that  he  sees  no  particular 
reason  for  a  conflict  between  earning  a  good 
living  and  having  a  reasonably  good  time — and 
that  is  the  attitude  which  he  takes  toward  his 
fellow  workers  and  which  they  take  toward  him. 

There    is    no    formality.      ''George    F."    i"S 


the  acknowledged  leader  because  everyone 
thinks  he  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  lead. 
And  any  one  who  knows  the  man,  his  quiet 
simplicit}',  and  his  absolute  straightforward- 
ness, cannot  do  other  than  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  the  workers.  I  once  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  meet  with  a  great  many 
disappointments  in  trying  to  play  fair,  and  he 
said  : 

"Oh,  \es.  Perhaps  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
all  the  people  \ou  meet  with  won't  play  fair 
in  return,  but  there  is  no  use  bothering  about 
them.     Think  of  the  others." 

And  that  is  the  basis  he  has  always  gone  on. 
The  management  has  been  simple  and  four- 
square. They  call  their  polic)'  the  "Square 
Deal" — whfch,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
all  promotions  in  the  compan\'  come  from 
within  the  ranks — that  ever>'  man  has  to  start 
at  the  bottom.  That  is  the  only  policy  he  has. 
There  is  no  representative  or  committee  system. 
As  he  says: 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  high  wage  is  not  the 
answer  to  Labor's  unrest.     It  is  my  opinion. 


THE    SWIMMING    POOL   AT    ENDICOTT 

Which  is  only  one  of  many  of  the  facilities  that  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  employees  of  the  Endicott-Johnson 
factories  and  their  friends.     This  is  not  a  "social  betterment"  scheme,  but  is  just  a  recognition  of  the  \alue  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  life 
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also,  that  hours,  and  even 
'Working  Conditions',  is 
not  the  answer. 

"  I  haven't  seen  any  plan 
of  representation  or  Boards 
of  Control  by  the  workers, 
which  seem  to  me  as  good 
and  effective  as  our  plan, 
which  is,  as  near  as  possible, 
a  return  to  the  old  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  when 
the  boss  worked  and  lived 
with  the  workmen,  when 
the  workmen  and  the  boss 
went  to  dinner  together, 
lived  in  the  same  house, 
enjoyed  their  pipes,  worked 
and  played  together;  in 
fact,  a  return  to  that  simple 
democratic  idea  that  the 
boss  and  the  workers  are 
not  particularly  different, 
but  that,  if  anything,  the 
workers  had  the  best  end  of 
it.  The  boss  just  had  to  do 
all  the  worrying,  find  the 
money,  and  work  a  little 
harder  than  anybody  else. 

"This  means  that,  in  our 
company,  those  who  con- 
trol, work  with,  live  with, 
and  play  with  the  working 
people." 

About  fourteen  thousand 
men  are  employed  in  the 
factories.  The  compan\'  has 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
improve  its  methods  and 
machinery  and  has  passed  on 

the  resultingeconomiesinlowerpricestothe  pub-     the  company,  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence, 
lie  and  in  higher  wages  to  the  workers.     And  so     saw  no  demand  for  its  product  and  at  the 
through  thirty  years  the  company  went  on,  never     same  time  it  had  a  large  stock  of  raw  materials 
shutting  down  for  a  day,  with  wages  constantly,      and  a  large  stock  of  finished  shoes, 
although  slowly,  rising.     Then  came  the  after-         The  wage  rates  had  increased  120  per  cent. 


GEORGE    F.    JOHNSON 

Of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Company,  shoe  manufacturers,  who  believes  that  the 
absence  of  labor  difficulties  in  his  factories  is  due  largely  to  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  executives  and  the  workmen,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  employees  trust  the 

management 


war  period,  the  boom  period.  Wages  rose  still 
higher.  The  cost  of  the  materials  increased 
and  the  prices  to  the  public  increased.     The 


since  1914.  Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  those 
people  who  like  to  pay  high  wages,  and  who 
dislike  cutting  wages,  and  all  the  men  know  it. 


company  has  an  arrangement  by  which,  after     He  had  never  cut  wages  in  his  life.     And  the 
the  preferred  and  common  stock  dividends  are     company,  being  faced  with  a  lack  of  orders  and 


paid,  the  surplus  remaining  is  distributed 
equally  among  the  common  stock  holders  and 
the  workers.  For  the  year  1919  the  company 
so  distributed  five  million  dollars.  For  the 
year  1920  it  distributed  one  million  dollars. 
But  then  the  boom  was  over  and  in  April,  1 92 1 , 


labor  being  a  considerable  portion  of  shoes,  the 
natural  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  wages.  Mr. 
Johnson  took  the  opposite  view.  He  held 
that  every  expedient  must  be  exhausted  before 
the  wages  were  touched.  As  he  said  to  me: 
"  We  believe  in  a  good  liberal  wage  and  a  good 
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comfortable  existence — the  policy  of  live  and  I 
live  and  if  there  is  any  profit  left,  a  fifty-fif  / 
split.    That  is  what  1  call  a  square  deal.     Bu^    ^ 
isn't  easy  to  practise.     It  is  an  unnatural  propo- 
sition.    It  is  natural  to  grab  off  all  you  can 
possibly  get  and  return  as  little  as  possible. 
It  is  natural  to  try  and  see  how  much  we  can 
spend   on   ourselves   and    our   families.     It    is 
natural  to  desire  to  build  mansions  apart  from 
the  workers,     it  is  natural  for  the  workers  to 
see    how    much    they 
can  make  out  of  their 
jobs — not  of  them." 

The  workers  were 
kept  fully  acquainted 
at  all  times  with  the 
financial  condition  of 
the  company.  iMr. 
Johnson  issued  state- 
ments to  them.  Noth- 
ing was  kept  back. 
Then  the  company 
started  in  to  cut  down 
its  costs  of  production. 
It  took  ten  million 
dollars  out  of  its  in- 
ventory. It  lopped 
off  every  expense  not 
directly  concerned 
with  production.  It 
cut  out  the  two  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay. 
The  company  activi- 
ties outside  of  busi- 
ness and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  workers  had 
amounted  to  about 
two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pair  of  shoes.  It 
therefore  cut  out 
every  activity  that 
was  not  self-support- 
ing— for  two  and  one-half  cents  on  a  pair 
of  shoes  runs  into  money  on  the  Endicott- 
Johnson  scale  of  production.  In  fact,  cutting 
out  the  frills  saved  about  three  millions  a 
year.  The  rules  concerning  time  were  strictly  the  highest  wage  we  had  ever  paid." 
enforced.     Every  workman  in  the  place,  from  But  even  at   that  the  wage  is  nearly 

Johnson  down,  had  to  punch  the  time  clock     hundred  per  cent,  above  1914. 
and  every  hour  lost  was  deducted.     Johnson 
went  off  to  the  World's  Series  last  year.     He 
was  docked  for  his  pay. 

The  company  wanted  to  make  the  pre-war 
prices  on  its  leading  shoes  because  the  execu- 
tives felt  that  the  public  would  buy  if  they 


GEORGE    M.    VERITY 

Of  the  American   Rolling  Mill   Company,  which,  though 

partly  unionized,  did  not  lose  a  day  during  the  last  big 

steel  strike 


saw  the  old  prices  back  again.  There  was  no 
question  whether  the  prices  could  be  made. 
They  had  to  be  made,  and  after  every  single 
economy  had  been  put  into  effect,  it  was  found 
that  the  pre-war  prices  could  not  be  reached 
without  a  cut  in  pay. 

Everybody  knew  all  the  facts.  Everybody 
was  ready.  Then  the  company  made  a  flat 
cut  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  every  wage  from  the 
president  down.     They  could  make  a  flat  cut 

with  justice  because 
piece  rates  and  all 
wages  had  been  scien- 
tifically ascertained. 

The  people  were  not 
glad  to  have  the  cut. 
No  human  being  with 
sense  is  glad  to  see  his 
wages  cut — no  matter 
what  the  buying  power 
of    the    dollar.      But 
there  was  a  complete 
realization  that  steady 
work  at  a  lower  wage 
was  better  than  inter- 
mittent   work    at    a 
wage — that 
man  actually 
the    way    of 
was    better 
than  an  academic  cal- 
culation of  how  much 
he    would    have     re- 
ceived had  he  worked. 
The  result  of  the  cut 
and   of  the   economy 
has  been  that  the  com- 
pany  has   ever   since 
been  running  full  time 
and  is  well  behind  its 
orders.  About  the  only 
man  who  is  still  dis- 
satisfied is  George  F.  Johnson,  for  he  confessed 
to  me: 

"It  is  the  greatest  disappointment  of  my 
life  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  as  a  regular  wage 


one 


higher 
what  a 
got    in 
money 


III 

ETWEEN  the  Cleveland  Garment   Man- 
ufacturers, of  whom  Morris  A.   Black  is 
the    president,    and    a    number    of    locals    of 
the   International   Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
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Union,  of  whom  Meyer  Perlstein  is  the  district  high  quahty  and  sufficiently  low  cost  to  tempt 
head,  there  exists  an  agreement  that  is  not  the  public  into  buying.  However,  the  agree- 
exactly  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world,  ment  was  made  first  in  19 19,  when  wages  were 
and  which  has  previously  been  described  some-  rising,  and  up  until  April,  1921,  increases  were 
what  at  length  in  The  World's  Work.  Briefly  steadily  given,  and  therefore  it  was  an  easy 
the  situation  is  this:  agreement  for  the  union  to  keep — or,  rather. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  struggling,  the  would  have  been  easy  to    keep,   had  it  not 

unions  and  the  manufacturers  reached  an  agree-  been  that  the   International  Ladies'  Garment 

ment  in  19 19,  that  since,  after  all,  it  was  the  Workers'   Union,   although  a  member  of  the 

public  who  supported  both  of  them,  that  public  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  largely  made 

had  to  be  considered,  and  that  although  the  up  of  Socialists  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the 

manufacturers   and   the   union   leaders   might  events  in  Russia. 

gain  some  personal  satisfaction  out  of  a  battle  The  head  of  the  International  Union  went 

for  supremacy,   neither  would  gain  anything  over  to.  Russia  and  came  back  spouting  all  the 

of  material  value.     They  decided  that  wages  well  known  cant  of  Soviet  Russia.     Russians 

ought  to  be  paid  for  effort  and  to  that  end  are  vastly  fluent  talkers  and  the  number  of 

jointly  engaged  a  firm  of  industrial  engineers  words  they  utter  has  no  relation  to  the  im- 

to  set  scientific  wage  standards  and  scientific  portance   of    the    subject    matter,    and    inci- 

standards  of  production  so  that,   instead  of  dentally,    very    little    relation    to    the    facts, 

disputing  aimlessly  about  wages,  it  would  be  Very  few  people  have  really  realized  what  a 

possible  to  know  with  accuracy  how  much  a  vast  stirring  the  Russian  experiment  caused 

man  in  a  given  job  should  do  in  a  day  and  how  among  our  foreign-born  and  foreign-influenced 

much  he  ought  to  get  for  it.     How  much  he  workers.    Of  course  our  intelligentsia  capered 

ought  to  get  was  determined  on  a  point  system  friskily — but  they  are  always  capering  anyway 

which  related  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Cleveland,  or    doing    something    violently    intellectual. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  a  propitious  time,  But  the  rank  and  file,  getting  only  hand-picked 

for  in    19 1 9  wages  were  rising.     There  were  news,  really  believed  that  a  new  world  was 

various  other  details  which  are  interesting  but  dawning  and  it  took  rare  ability  on  the  part 

are  not  necessary  to  bring  out  here.  of  Perlstein  to  keep  his  people  in  line.     He 

The  determination  of  wages  and  other  dis-  could  not  publicly  express  any  opinion  against 

putes  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  a  workers'  ownership  movement.     I   do  not 

referees  of  three  men  and  it  was  arranged  that  know  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  industry 

applications  for  changes  in  wages  from  either  would  be  the  better  for  having  capital  and 

the  employers  or  the  unions  should  be  made  leadership  withdrawn  from  it,   but  somehow 

only  twice  a  year — that  is,  in  October  and  in  he  did  manage  to  keep  the  locals  who  were 

April — in  order  that  the  manufacturers  might  parties   to  the  agreement   in   line.     Probably 

be  able  to  plan  their  season's  business  with  he    persuaded    them    that    they    had    best 

definite  costs  in  mind.  work  and  eat  so  that  they  would  be  completely 

Now,  there  have  been  many  agreements  be-  fit    when    the    millennium    turned    up.      All 

tween    unions    and    employers'    associations,  of  that  was  on  the  upswing. 

They  are  mostly  rather  rough  affairs  in  which  Then  came  the  time  when  work  slackened, 

wages  and  production  are  not  related  and  which  A  job  became  a  valuable  privilege  and   the 

provide  no  working  basis  for  either  increases  or  employer  who  had  been  taking  things  lying 

reductions   of  wages.     No   matter   what    the  down   began   to   sit   up.     Then   was    Black's 

circumstances,  the  unions  invariably  ask  for  an  inning.     Remember,    this   was   no   agreement 

increase  three  times  as  great  as  they  expect  to  between  chosen  bodies  of  saints.     Cantanker- 

get  and  employers  for  a  decrease  of  about  four  ous  spirits  abounded.     Some  of  the  emplo\ers 

times  as  much  as  they  expect  to  get  and  it  is  thought  it  would  be  well  to  chuck  the  agree- 

rarelv  that  an  agreement  passes  over  a  renewal  ment  and  fight  labor.     Black  and  his  associates 

period  without  a  strike  or  a  lock-out.  succeeded  in  keeping  everyone  worth  while  in 

This  agreement  in  Cleveland  is  different.     It  the    agreement.     Wages    had    to   be    low'ered 

is  ifounded  on  a  principle   larger   than    expe-  and  the  board  of  referees  has  lowered  them, 

diency.     It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  since  the  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees,  beginning 

public  and  not  the  employer  pays  the  wages,  January    i,    1922,    have   guaranteed   not   less 

there   must   be   a   production    of   sufficiently  than  forty-one  weeks  of  employment  in  each 
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}ear  and  have  agreed  each  week  to  put  aside 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  their  direct  labor 
pa\  rolls  as  an  unemployment  fund,  and  on 
this  fund  any  worker  in  any  shop  who  has  been 
idle  eleven  weeks  is  entitled  to  draw  at  the 
rate  of  two  thirds  of  his  minimum  wage  until 
the  fund  shall  be  exhausted.  That  is  in- 
telligent unionism!  And  both  sides  like  the 
agreement.     Black  says: 

"It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  in  a  period  of 
industrial  depression  when  reaction  is  general 
and  when  progressive  measures  are  looked  upon 
askance,  that  the  manufacturers  and  workers 
in  the  whole  Cleveland  industry  should  assume 
responsibilities  of  such  a  character.  Each 
group  has  committed  itself  to  the  progressive 
steps  involved  in  the  new  agreement  because 
it  feels  that  its  responsibilities  to  the  public 
demand  their  accomplishment.  By  this  re- 
newal of  good  faith  between  the  parties  to  the 
agreement,  all  the  factories  and  all  the  workers 
in  Cleveland  are  now  undertaking  the  con- 
structive measures  which  have  been  in  prepara- 
tion the  last  two  years." 

And  Perlstein  says: 

"  During  the  two  years  that  the  two  groups 
in  the  industry  have  been  working  together, 
they  have  learned  each  other's  points  of  view 
and  have  learned  to  have  respect  for  each 
other's  contentions  and  for  the  good  faith  of 
the  other  party.  During  this  time  both  parties 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  have  cooperation 
instead  of  war.  We  have  found  that  when 
the  two  forces  in  industry  honestly  seek  it, 
there  will  be  found  a  common  ground  on  which 
they  can  stand." 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  in  Cleve- 
land. 

IV 

GEORGE  M.  VERITY  in  Middletown, 
Ohio,  is  another  leader  of  men.  He 
founded  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
on  next  to  nothing  and  built  it  up  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  job  to  a  peculiar  position 
in  industry.  The  company  has  been  in  ex- 
istence something  over  twenty  years;  it  has 
grown  steadily  through  those  years  and  to-day 
is  a  little  community  of  itself  and  that  whole 
community  is  a  reflection  of  Verity. 

Mr.  Verity  is  the  son  of  an  Ohio  Methodist 
preacher  and  he  was  not  brought  up  on  money. 
He  has  never  since  learned  to  get  it  out  of  its 


true  perspective,  he  is  not  keen  about  it. 
Money  to  him  is  a  tool  for  work  and  nothing 
more,  and  therefore  in  all  his  relations  with  his 
men  he  also  puts  money  secondary.  His  idea 
is  that  employment  with  his  company  ought 
to  and  must  provide  a  larger  opportunity 
for  life  than  could  otherwise  be  gained — and 
if  any  one  thinks  otherwise,  there  is  no  reason 
to  work  with  the  company.  He  will  not  make 
money  bids  for  men — he  does  not  want  officers 
or  men  who  stay  only  because  they  can  get 
more  money  than  elsewhere.  He  wants  affairs 
to  be  on  a  different  basis — on  something  that 
might  well  be  called  a  half-spiritual  (but 
wholly  unfanatical)  basis. 

So  much  for  the  basis.  How  does  it  work 
out?  Verity  employs  both  union  and  non- 
union men.  The  rolling  mills  are  unionized — 
when  he  started  his  first  rolling  mill  he  made 
a  union  agreement  and  through  twenty-odd 
years  the  agreement  has  continued  without 
ever  a  dispute.  Once  a  year  he  and  the  union 
officers  sit  down  and  work  out  a  wage  scale. 
It  is  as  much  a  social  as  a  business  meeting. 
Both  sides  put  their  cards  on  the  table  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  When  the  steel  strike 
was  on,  the  union  men  in  the  Verity  mills  did 
not  go  out ;  they  had  nothing  to  go  out  for  and 
the  whole  place  knew  of  the  strike  only  by 
reading  the  newspapers. 

The  same  spirit  goes  through  the  non-union 
shops — which  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
making  union.  The  wages  went  up  when 
other  wages  were  going  up;  the  company  paid 
what  it  thought  was  right,  bearing  in  mind 
the  spirit  of  the  organization.  The  men  took 
the  money  as  it  was  given.  Wages  have  come 
down;  they  came  down  exactly  as  they  went  up. 
No  man  has  ever  questioned  the  absolute  fair- 
ness of  the  management — there  are  committees 
and  the  like,  but  the  directing  force  comes 
from  the  head.  The  committees  get  the  facts 
and  the  news — they  might,  but  actually  they 
fmd  no  need  to,  mix  in  the  management  as  far 
as  wages  are  concerned.  They  are  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  the  work  is' done.  For 
it  is  all  give  and  take.     As  Mr.  Verity  puts  it: 

"The  management  must  make  good  to  the 
men  just  as  the  men  must  make  good  to 
the  management,  and  both  make  good  to  the 
company." 

It  seems  very  simple.  It  is.  It  is  just 
common  honesty  at  work. 


YOU  AND  THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  Part  They  Play  in  the  Everyday  Life  of  Every  Citizen.     The 
Results   of  Private  Ownership  and  Municipal  Ownership  Compared 

By  FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


THE  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
depends  largely  upon  the  prosperity 
of  our  so-called  public  utilities.  We 
cannot  be  successful  as  a  nation 
unless  the  corporations  that  supply 
us  with  power,  heat,  light,  transportation,  and 
the  means  of  communication  are  successful. 
The  period  of  business  depression  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  for  more  than  a 
year  has  been  intensified  and  prolonged  by  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  utilities 
have  found  themselves  as  a  result  of  unfair 
regulation  and  the  failure  of  the  people  to 
appreciate  how  public  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  the  utilities  are  interwoven. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  feeling  of  animosity 
toward  the  utilities  should  have  developed  in 
the  public  mind  in  years  past.  The  general 
run  of  utilities  are  monopolies,  and  until  recent 
times  they  were  run  by  people  who  recognized 
no  obligation  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  their 
business.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  average 
American  citizen  dislikes  more  than  anything 
else,  it  is  a  privately  operated  monopoly  which 
affords  him  no  opportunity  of  redress  for  his 
wrongs.  When  he  had  a  just  grievance 
against  his  local  street-railway  company,  he 
felt  it  was  useless  to  try  to  carry  his  complaint 
to  someone  high  up  in  authority,  while  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  carry  his  patronage  to 


any  competitive  company,  for  only  one  corpo- 
ration controlled  all  the  cars.  The  same  thing 
was  true  in  the  matter  of  gas,  light,  and  tele- 
phone service.  The  consequence  was  that  Mr. 
Citizen  generally  sought  to  obtain  his  revenge 
through  supporting  the  enactment  of  legislative 
measures  to  restrict  the  activities  and  limit  the 
Drofits  of  the  corporations  that  displeased  him. 

The  circumstances  under  which  people  come 
in  contact  with  the  public  utilities  are  calcu- 
lated to  foster  impatience  rather  than  un- 
prejudiced thought  and  polite  speech.  Most  of 
us  climb  aboard  the  street  cars  when  we  are  in 
a  hurry,  and  use  the  telephone  when  we  are 
busy.  Such  conditions  do  not  encourage 
conservative  action  when  affairs  do  not  run 
smoothly.  As  a  result,  the  stage  is  set  for  the 
entrance  of  the  demagogue,  who  is  quick  to 
assume  the  role  of  the  rescuer  of  a  downtrodden 
people.  Says  he:  "The  solution  of  all  these 
public-service  problems  is  merely  a  matter  of 
statutes.  What  we  need  are  more  laws,  if  we 
would  free  the  people  from  capitalistic  bond- 
age." 

Fortunately,  we  are  entering  a  new  era — a 
time  of  clear  understanding.  The  people  have 
learned  through  bitter  experience  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  relating  to  our  public 
utilities  involves  something  more  than  laws, 
city  ordinances,  or  court  decisions.     They  have 
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come  to  know  that  the  public  utility  is  linked 
more  closelx"  with  their  lives  than  an\'  other 
form  of  business;  that  the  interest  of  the 
individual  citizen  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
utilit\'  are  one;  that  the  utilities  are  enormous 
consumers  of  fuel,  steel,  lumber,  rubber,  con- 
crete, and  the  various  metals;  that  nearl\-  every 
important  citizen,  either  directl\'  or  indirectlx', 
is  a  stockholder  in  one  or  more  of  the  utilities; 
that  a  broken-down  utility  can  do  more  than 
all  else  to  ruin  a  town;  that  these  public- 
service  companies  must  be  allowed  to  earn 
enough  to  enable  them  to  give  satisfactory' 
service. 

Likewise,  on  their  part,  the  managers  of  our 
public  utilities  have  undergone  a  change  of 
heart,  and  have  developed  a  new  outlook  in  the 
matter  of  increased  responsibilit\'  and  the 
possibilities  of  greater  service.  They  under- 
stand that  public  ill-will  and  distrust  have 
come  largely  as  a  result  of  their  own  managerial 
misdeeds;  that  insufficient  or  poor  service  is  a 
greater  cause  of  complaint  than  high  rates;  that 
the  failure  of  utilities  properly  to  educate 
emploxees  is  largely  to  blame  for  bad  relations; 
that  an\'  company  serving  the  public  has  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  informing 
its  patrons  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  business;  that  it  is  far  better 
to  have  emplo\ees  use  their  brains,  in  their 
contacts  with  the  public,  than  to  act  always  in 
accordance  with  hard  and  fast  rules,  and  that 
nothing  is  more  beneficial  than  the  execution  of 
some  plan  which  will  convert  a  large  percentage 
of  the  customers  into  owners  of  the  company's 
stock. 

THE    I.MPGRTANXE    OF    PUBLIC    UTILITIES 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the 
utilities  enter  into  our  lives  at  every 
turn,  hardly  one  person  in  ten  fully  compre- 
hends the  magnitude  of  our  American  utilities 
and  how  hopeless  our  lives  would  be  without 
them.  Approximately  1,500,000  private  citi- 
zens in  this  country  have  all  or  a  part  of  their 
savings  invested  in  the  securities  of  electric 
light  and  power  companies.  The  insurance 
companies  have  upward  of  8350,000,000  in- 
vested in  these  same  securities,  and  this  huge 
sum  represents  indirectly  the  savings  of  a  great 
arm>'  of  humble  citizens  whose  hard-earned 
dollars  represent  the  fruits  of  years  of  toil. 
Furthermore,  27,000,000  depositors,  in  29,000 
American  banks,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
utilities  of  the  United  States,  because  of  the 


fact  that  these  banks  have  invested  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  in  utilities'  securities.  Thou- 
sands of  the  deposits  in  these  same  banks  repre- 
sent the  inheritance  and  savings  of  widows  and 
orphans,  so  it  is  plain  that  every  action  we  take 
that  injures  our  utilities  at  the  same  time  de- 
stro\s  the  security  of  the  life  savings  of  millions 
of  honest  people  who  can  ill  afford  an}-  material 
loss. 

The  electric  light  and  power  industry  in  the 
United  States  to-day  represents  a  total  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  It  has  a 
gross  income  of  more  than  £900,000,000,  and 
directh'  and  indirectly  furnishes  employment 
for  upward  of  half  a  million  people.  The 
industr\'  consumes  38,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
serves  71,000,000  people  in  14,000  communities 
with  light  and  power.  The  electrical  industry 
consumes  1 3,000,000  barrels  of  oil  annually,  and 
is  the  principal  customer  of  the  producers  of 
copper.  It  is  the  largest  user  of  wood  and  coal, 
and  the  largest  single  bu\er  of  pottery.  Next 
to  the  automobile  business,  it  consumes  more 
brass  than  any  other  single  line  of  activity. 
One  recent  survey  shows  that  $3,225,000,000 
are  paid  annuall\'  for  service  or  property  which 
could  not  exist  unless  the  electric  light  and 
power  companies  first  produced  the  necessary 
electric  energ\'. 

The  electric  companies  are  on  the  job  twenty- 
tour  hours  every  day.  When  our  homes  were 
lighted  by  candles,  the  annual  cost  was  about 
$22  for  the  light  of  five  candles,  five  hours  each 
night.  Later,  kerosene  furnished  50  per  cent. 
more  light  at  practically  the  same  cost. 
To-day  the  average  American  home  uses 
eighteen  times  as  much  light  as  in  the  old  days, 
at  an  average  increased  cost  of  less  than  25  per 
cent. 

No  agent  that  ever  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
man  has  lifted  a  greater  burden  from  human 
shoulders  than  has  electricit}'.  It  would  take 
20,000.000  horses  to  furnish  the  power  now 
supplied  b\-  electrical  central-stations  in  the 
United  States.  This  great  number  of  horses 
would  form  four  lines,  standing  head  to  tail, 
and  stretching  across  the  United  States  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  Men  and  horses  eat 
and  rest  between  intervals  of  productive 
labor.  Motors,  lamps,  and  other  electrical 
appliances,  eat  only  when  they  work.  The 
initial  cost  of  a  one-horse-power  motor  is  from 
S50  to  S75,  while  the  cost  of  a  horse  is  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much.  It  costs  about  six 
cents  per  horse-power-hour  to  operate  a  motor, 
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while  an  equivalent  amount  of  animal  labor  rough  road  in  recent  years  is  the  street-railway 

costs  no  less  than  eight  cents.     In  the  home,  industry.     Here  we  have  a  business  employing 

office,  factory,  or  on  the  farm,  electricity  is  being  300,000  people,  operating  44,000  miles  of  elec- 

utilized  to  lessen  labor  and  increase  the  joys  of  trie  railway  track,  and  having  $6,000,000,000 

living.     It  is  an  indispensable  agent,  whether  invested  in  it.     The  importance  of  this  industry 

we  are  motoring  in  the  country  at  night  or  to  the  people  of  the  country  is  not  easily 

having  our  teeth  filled  in  town  during  the  day.  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.     It  is  easy  to 

We  might  do  without  a  lot  of  things,  but  elec-  understand  that  any  interruption  of  the  local 

tricity  is  not  one  of  them.  transportation  system  of  the  country  immedi- 

GAS    DEVELOPMENT  f^^'f     ''^^"''^    !"  ,  ^    'P'^fl''''    of    ^usineSS        A 

thirty  minutes  tie-up  of  the  rapid-transit  lines 

THEN  there  is  that  useful  article  known  as  of  New  York  City  during  the  morning  rush 

manufactured  gas,  which,  although  in  use  hours  means  a  loss  to  the  employers  of  the 

for  upward  of  a  century,  is  only  now  entering  metropolis  of  no  less  than  $50,000. 

an  era  of  wide  employment  and  rapid  develop-  In  one  year  the  electric   railways  in  the 

ment.     In  the  United  States  there  are  approxi-  United  States  carry  approximately  12,000,000,- 

mately  a  thousand  companies  now  manufactur-  000  passengers  which  is  an  average  of  about  109, 

ing  gas,  and  last  year  these  concerns  marketed  rides  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 

nearly  one  third  of  a  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  country.     The  steam  railroads  carry  only  one 

23  per  cent,  of  which  was  used  for  illumination,  tenth  as  many  passengers,  and  instead  of  an 

52  per  cent,  for  household  heating  and  cooking,  average  of  109  rides  per  person,  the  steam  roads 

and  25  per  cent,  for  industrial  purposes.    While  average  only  1 1 .     These  figures  indicate  plainly 

in  the  beginning  illumination  was  the  only  use  just  why  the  electric  railways  are  so  closely  and 

for  gas,  to-day  in  the  United  States  there  are  intimately  related  to  our  lives, 
more  than    1,200  separate  and   distinct   uses 

for  this  product.     It   now  takes  more  than  ^"^  electric-railway  situation 

70,000  miles  of  street  mains  to  deliver  gas  T^UE  to  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  ma- 
service  to  9,000,000  customers,  or  approxi-  l_J  terials,  and  to  a  rise  of  wages,  the  electric 
mately  45,000,000  people.  There  are  more  railway  industry  for  some  years  has  been  on 
than  6,500,000  domestic  gas  appliances  in  use  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Electric  railway 
in  this  country  for  cooking,  and  the  average  security  owners  have  seen  their  holdings 
American  householder  pays  out  a  little  less  precipitately  and  alarmingly  depreciate  in 
than  $50  each  year  for  the  gas  he  uses.  value.     More  than  a  hundred  companies  have 

It  took  $4,000,000,000  of  capital  to  build  the  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.     Nearly 

gas  works  now  serving  the  people  of  the  United  a   hundred   other  companies   have   been   dis- 

States,  and  the  return  on  this  investment  is  mantled    and    junked,    while    several    dozen 

about  $450,000,000,  from  which  must  be  de-  additional  concerns  have  abandoned  all  or  a 

ducted    manufacturing    costs,    interest,    divi-  part  of  their  tracks.     Public  authorities  who 

dends,  etc.     In  fact,  the  total  gross  income  of  were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  serious 

the  gas  companies  is  far  less  than  the  people  situation  because  of  their  refusal  to  permit  the 

spend  for  cigarettes  and  soda  water.     Notwith-  roads  to  increase  fares  were  entirely  too  slow  in 

standing  this  comparatively  small  outlay  for  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  were  holding  in 

gas,  the  total  amount  produced  in  one  year  their  hands  not  only  the  credit  of  great  cities, 

would  fill  a  tank  as  big  as  the  State  of  Rhode  but  of  savings  banks,  life  insurance  companies. 

Island,  and  16  feet  high.     To  produce  this  gas,  and  other  institutions.     Without  a  sufficient 

the   manufacturers   consume    12,000,000   tons  income,   a  majority  of  the  roads  have  been 

of  coal,  and  nearly  i  ,000,000,000  gallons  of  oil.  unable  to  operate  efficiently,  and  without  credit. 

The  product  is  supplied  to  4,600  cities,  and  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 

400,000  American  investors  have  shown  their  large  part  of  the  $700,000,000  of  new  capital 

faith  in  the  gas  industry  by  risking  a  part  or  needed  by  the  street  railways  each  year  for 

all  of  their  savings  in  this  business.     This  fact  necessary  extensions  and  improvements.    From 

contradicts  with  finality  the  oft-repeated  as-  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  this 

sertion  that  the  nation's  gas  industry  is  a  play-  industry    has    constituted    the    most    acute 

thing  of  the  wealthy.  internal  problem  of  recent  years. 

Another  utility  that  has  been  traveling  a  As  between  the  street-car  passenger  and  the 
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investor,  the  passenger  in  recent  times  has  had 
much  the  best  of  the  bargain.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  capital  to  seek  investment  in  the  street- 
railway  business  when  there  is  no  promise  of  a 
reasonable  return.  There  is  no  more  conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  havoc  pla\ed  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar  than  the  failure  of  trolley 
fares  to  maintain  a  level  with  other  prices.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  remedy  is 
municipal  ownership,  or  "service-at-cost." 
The  only  fair  and  sensible  plan  is  to  give  the 
railways  a  chance  to  save  themselves,  and  there 
are  numerous  signs  which  encourage  the  belief 
that  this  will  be  done.  Receiverships  for  1921 
were  greatly  decreased  as  compared  with  those 
in  1920. 

Local  transportation  is  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem of  the  municipal  body  corporate.  No 
street  cars  moved  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
for  27  days,  and  the  loss  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  city  was  $50,000  for  each  day  of 
the  road's  suspension.  Urban  transportation 
brings  the  worker  and  the  factory  together, 
and  permits  the  emplo}ee  of  an  industrial 
concern  to  enjoy  living  conditions  which  are 
impossible  in  the  general  run  of  factory  dis- 
tricts. Transportation  on  rails  is  of  all  meth- 
ods of  land  transportation  the  cheapest.  It  is 
flagrant  waste  to  incur  large  expenditures  for 
new  forms  of  transportation  before  making  the 
greatest  use  of  those  that  already  exist.  Of 
the  total  revenues  of  the  steam  roads  of  the 
country,  approximately  70  per  cent,  are  de- 
rived from  the  transportation  of  freight.  Of 
the  total  revenues  of  electric  railwa\s,  less  than 
3  per  cent,  is  derived  from  freight.  Yet  nearly 
one  half  of  all  of  our  electric  railway  trackage 
is  of  a  character  that  lends  itself  to  transpor- 
tation of  goods  between  communities,  and  the 
remaining  tracks  could  easily  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  intramural  distribution  of 
commodities.  Much  of  the  short-haul  freight 
traffic  now  carried  on  steam  roads  in  and  out 
of  our  larger  cities  is  handled  at  a  loss,  and 
recent  experience  has  shown  that  a  large  part 
of  this  freight  could  be  carried  with  profit  by 
our  electric  railways. 

The  idea  that  motor-buses  can  be  generall\- 
substituted  for  the  electric  trolley  is  an  ex- 
ploded belief.  In  dozens  of  places  where 
buses  and  jitneys  were  installed,  the  people 
soon  had  their  fill  of  these  makeshift  transpor- 
tation systems.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  decided 
to  substitute  buses  rather  than  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  street-railway  company,  and 


after  eleven  weeks  of  experimenting  decided 
that  the  buses  were  a  failure.  Service  was 
neither  regular,  safe,  nor  comfortable.  At 
times  there  was  no  service,  and  frequently 
fares  jumped  to  15  and  20  cents.  Des  Moines 
learned  that  a  city  without  a  street-car  system 
loses  prestige;  that  neither  the  jitney  nor  the 
most  efficient  motor-bus  could  supply  the  town 
with  good  transportation;  and  that  rides  could 
not  be  furnished  at  5  cents. 

Motor-bus  and  jitney  lines  have  their  proper 
place,  but  they  are  not  a  satisfactor\-  substitute 
for  our  electric  trolley  lines.  A  number  of 
cities,  after  months  of  experimenting,  have 
adopted  ordinances  which  practically  bar 
jitney  buses  from  the  public  streets.  Two 
Michigan  cities.  Battle  Creek  and  Muskegon, 
voted  four  to  one  in  preference  of  street  cars 
after  experience  with  jitney  service.  The 
automobile  and  the  jitney  have  played  havoc 
with  street  railway  investments,  and  have  put 
an  almost  complete  stop  to  improvements  and 
extensions.  For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that 
municipal  authorities  shall  treat  the  transpor- 
tation problem  from  the  economic  rather  than 
the  political  angle.  The  lower  courts  of 
Kansas  City  have  upheld  the  anti-jitney  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  council  forbidding  jitneys  to 
run  on  streets  on  which  street  cars  operate. 
In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  city  commission  has 
ruled  that  all  motor  buses  carr\ing  passengers 
must  pay  an  extra  fee  of  S200  a  year  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  streets.  The  commission  holds 
that  the  taxpayer  and  propert}'  owner,  as  well 
as  the  electric-railway  companies,  must  be 
protected.  The  chairman  of  one  state  com- 
mission says  that  loss  to  the  public  inevitably 
follows  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  utility 
competition. 

Engineers  who  have  made  a  stud\-  of  the 
problem  assert  that  if  buses  were  to  give  the 
same  service  as  street  cars,  the  cost  would  be 
no  less  than  25  cents,  instead  of  5  cents  for 
each  fare.  The  fact  is  that  the  street  railway 
was  made  a  regulated  monopoly  by  one  gener- 
ation of  Americans  because  this  was  best  for 
the  public.  Now  another  generation  allows 
unfair  competition,  and  forgets  what  their 
fathers  did.  Four  fifths  of  the  cost  of  street- 
railway  transportation  is  the  readiness-to- 
serve  cost.  It  is  likely  that  we  could  run  our 
street  railwa\s  for  a  fifth  of  the  present  cost  if 
we  were  to  run  them  as  buses  are  run.  The 
street  cars  come  along  on  schedule,  whether 
anybody  is  waiting  on  a  corner  or  not. 
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Getting  down  to  bed-rock,  it  is  a  fact 
that  steel  rails  are  more  durable  and  com- 
paratively less  costly  than  rubber  tires.  Heat 
units  in  the  form  of  gasoline  are  far  more 
expensive  than  heat  units  in  the  form  of  coal, 
and  the  central  power  plant  of  the  big  electric 
street-railway  company  is  far  more  efficient 
than  the  individual,  isolated  power  plant  of  the 
jitney  bus.  Furthermore,  the  street  railway 
usually  paves  one  third  of  the  street  it  uses, 
and  during  the  winter  months  it  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  part  of  the  street  clear  of  snow.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  these  matters  of  expense,  the 
jitney  generally  gets  off  for  nothing.  In 
dozens  of  instances,  the  owners  of  jitneys  have 
proved  themselves  irresponsible,  and  have 
failed  to  pay  damages  in  case  of  accident.  The 
competition  of  the  jitney  with  the  electric 
trolley  line  is  a  matter  of  great  public  concern, 
for  any  community  without  street  cars  to-day 
is  a  ''dead  one." 

Until  46  years  ago,  all  methods  of  communi- 
cation at  'a  distance  were  still  substitutes  for 
conversation.  The  telephone  brushed  aside 
all  of  these  substitutes,  and  made  conversation 
by  word  of  mouth  over  a  long  distance  readily 
and  easily  possible.  The  development  of 
electricity  brought  with  it  the  telegraph,  but 
now,  each  year  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
350,000,000  more  toll  messages  than  telegrams, 
and  6,000,000,000  more  communications  by 
telephone  than  by  letter.  Nowhere,  not  even 
in  the  great  public  utilities  field  itself,  does  any 
single  industry  carry  such  a  great  responsibility 
for  national  service  as  does  the  telephone.  It 
is  an  American  invention,  and  in  no  other 
country  has  it  been  developed  so  that  it  can  be 
used  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people. 
We,  in  the  United  States,  frequently  complain 
of  our  'phone  service,  but  in  no  other  land  is  it 
so  satisfactory  or  so  cheap. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  United 
States  we  have  more  than  12,000,000  tele- 
phones, or  one  telephone  for  about  every  nine 
persons.  In  South  America  there  is  one 
telephone  for  every  220  people;  in  Europe  one 
for  each  100  persons,  while  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceanic  there  is  one  for  every  166  people. 
The  United  States  contains  65  per  cent,  of  all 
the  telephones  in  the  world,  Europe  25  per 
cent,  and  all  other  countries  of  the  world  com- 
bined, 10  per  cent.  In  the  United  States, 
nearly  all  of  the  telephones  are  owned  by  one 
big  utility  company,  which  affords  employ- 
ment to  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.     Its 


J  1, 5  00, 000,000  of  plant  is  owned  by  more  than 
1 50,000  stockholders. 

The  fact  that  in  the  telephone  business  there 
is  no  competition  has  caused  many  people  to 
believe  that  about  all  the  telephone  company 
is  obliged  to  do  is  to  reset  a  pole  occasionally, 
plug  up  calls,  collect  nickels  from  coin  boxes, 
and  send  out  bills.  In  practically  all  states  the 
telephone  is  regarded  as  a  monopoly,  and  rates 
and  services  are  prescribed  and  regulated  by 
public-service  commissions.  In  private  busi- 
ness, the  owner  may  select  his  customers.  In 
the  matter  of  a  utility,  the  company  is  not 
permitted  to  pick  and  choose,  but  must  take  the 
lean  territory  with  the  fat  and  serve  the  un- 
profitable as  well  as  the  desirable  customers. 
In  running  a  big  department  store  the  proprie- 
tor may  serve  his  patrons  in  the  order  in  which 
they  arrive.  Even  in  the  management  of  our 
great  transportation  systems,  the  railroad 
company  only  carries  its  passengers  and  freight 
to  designated  places  at  designated  times.  On 
the  contrary,  the  telephone  company  under- 
takes to  set  up  a  speaking  track  at  any  time  to 
any  place,  and  handles  just  as  many  or  just  as 
few  calls  as  any  or  all  of  its  customers  desire  to 
make. 

THE   TELEPHONE    COMPANY'S    DOLLAR 

THE  telephone  industry  consumes  large 
quantities  of  various  raw  materials,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  copper,  steel,  lead, 
brass,  tin,  antimony,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool. 
Out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  which  our  big 
American  telephone  company  receives,  nearly 
52  cents  is  paid  for  wages,  operation,  and 
maintenance;  16  cents  goes  for  materials  and 
automobile  expenses;  8.7  cents  for  dividends; 
6.9  cents  for  interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed 
money;  6.1  cents  for  taxes;  4.5  cents  for 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses,  such  as 
advertising,  insurance,  accidents,  damages, 
light,  power,  etc.,  while  the  few  pennies  that 
remain  of  each  dollar  received  are  paid  out  for 
printing,  rent,  pubhc  pay-station  commissions 
and  various  other  items.  If  the  dividends  and 
interest  are  added  together,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  total  amounts  to  only  4.54  per  cent, 
on  plant  and  other  assets. 

While  the  telephone  lines  in  the  United 
States  are  operated  by  a  privately  managed 
utility,  the  owners  of  the  service  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  investors  who  have 
bought  an  interest  in  the  telephone  monopoly, 
either    directly,    with    their   own    money,    or 
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indirectl)-,  through  funds  which  they  have 
intrusted  to  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  institutions.  Undoubtedl}-  our  telephone 
service  is  far  from  being  perfect,  but  it  is  better 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  In  Japan, 
the  government  owns  and  operates  the  tele- 
phone lines,  and  therefore  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  recently  350  persons  v/ho  applied  for 
telephones  in  Japan  in  1907  have  just  been 
granted  them  by  the  governm.ent-owned 
corporation.  Five  of  the  350  applicants  are 
not  to  be  found  at  the  addresses  they  gave 
fourteen  }ears  ago,  and  there  is  some  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  still  alive.  Here  in 
the  United  States,  where  time  is  money,  our 
telephone  switchboards  save  us  3,000  }ears  a 
Near,  10  seconds  at  a  time.  In  other  words, 
our  telephone-using  public  has  been  saved 
enough  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  stretch 
back  1,000  3ears  beyond  the  Christian  Era.  A 
large  part  of  this  great  saving  is  due  to  the 
development  of  the  multiple  switchboard, 
which  effects  a  saving  over  previous  methods 
of  10  seconds  a  call. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  money 
invested  in  public  utilities,  and  therefore  de- 
voted to  a  public  service,  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  lower  return  than  money  invested  in 
other  enterprises.  Such  an  assumption  is 
absolutely  unwarranted,  for  one  person  who  has 
money  to  invest  is  alwa)s  just  like  another. 
Practically  everyone  who  has  money  strives  to 
invest  it  where  it  will  bring  the  largest  return 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  safety.  If  an\'  one 
is  offered  an  investment  in  a  public  utility  that 
pa)s  5  per  cent,  and  just  as  good  an  investment 
in  something  else  that  pays  8  or  10  per  cent.,  it 
is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  investment 
netting  the  largest  return  will  get  the  money. 
Let  no  one  overlook  the  truth  that  money  is  a 
commodity  which  we  buy  and  sell  just  as  we 
buy  and  sell  grain  or  clothes  or  lumber.  A 
public  utility  or  a  municipality  cannot  buy 
mioney  for  less  than  other  people  pa\-  for  it,  any 
more  than  this  same  utility  or  municipality 
can  buy  coal  or  labor  for  less  than  it  is  worth  in 
the  market.  Every  utility,  no  matter  where 
it  is  located,  requires  new  capital  for  continuous 
additions  to  its  plant,  and  it  cannot  get  this 
necessary  capital  unless  the  corporation  is 
permitted  to  earn  and  pay  a  fair  return  on  the 
new  money. 

At  the  present  time,  the  demand  for 
electricity  is  increasing  about  20  per  cent,  an- 
nually, and  for  each  dollar  of  income  for  the 


average  electrical  company,  an  investment  c'f 
from  §5  to  $7  in  buildings,  equipment, 
transmission,  and  distribution  systems  is  re- 
quired. The  gas  industr\-  needs  $250,000,000 
to  meet  its  present  financial  requirements,  and 
the  public  utilities  as  a  group  will  require 
upward  of  $1,500,000,000  to  supply  service  to 
the  million  and  more  homes  that  must  be  built 
to  provide  adequate  housing  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  get  this  money, 
the  courts  and  commissions  must  either  permit 
the  utilities  sufficient  returns  to  enable  them 
to  go  into  the  public  mone>'  markets  and  get 
the  needed  funds,  in  competition  with  other 
borrowers,  or  the  bonds  and  other  issues  of  the 
utilities  must  be  made  tax-exempt.  Nearly  all 
economists  agree  that  the  former  plan  is  the 
better. 

As  has  been  stated,  for  each  dollar  of  ad- 
ditional annual  gross  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
electric  energy,  it  is  necessary  for  the  utility 
company'  to  provide  additional  facilities  in- 
volving an  investment  of  at  least  $5.  Thus,  a 
company  with  a  gross  revenue  of,  say, 
$1,000,000  per  year,  to  provide  for  a  growth  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  ($100,000),  which  is  an 
unusually  low  rate  of  expansion,  would  be 
obliged  to  spend  $500,000  for  additional 
generating  capacity  and  distribution  facilities. 

The  average  business  man  is  accustomed  to 
think  of  a  business  as  an  enterprise  in  which  he 
can  invest  money  and  then  turn  his  capital  over 
three,  four,  or  five  times  a  year,  making  a  profit 
each  time  he  turns  it  over.  In  such  a  business 
the  owners  frequently  make  from  20  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  But  in  the 
utility  business,  the  situation  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Here  we  have  a  line  of  endeavor  where  it 
is  necessar}'  to  put  in  $5  for  each  dollar  of 
increased  business,  and  instead  of  turning  over 
the  capital  three  or  more  tim.es  a  year,  it  is  only 
possible  to  turn  the  capital  over  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years.  This  is  the  big  fact  in  the 
utility  business  that  the  public  has  failed 
generally  to  understand.  Even  some  of  the 
utility  managers  themselves  have  failed  to 
grasp  this  fundamental,  economic  law  of  the 
business.  And  while  on  this  subject  of  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  utilities,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  a  committee  from  the  United 
States  Senate  has  estimated  that  it  requires 
approximately  $700,000,000  to  provide  public- 
utility  service  for  each  additional  million 
inhabitants  in  this  country. 

A  lot  of  people  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
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municipal  ownership  of  our  utilities.     A  num-  compares  with  a  loss  of  $3,45 1  last  month  under 

ber  of  communities  have  found  out  to  their  municipal  control.    Furthermore,  the  loss  under 

sorrow  that  municipal  ownership  settles  noth-  city  operation  does  not  include  interest,  taxes, 

ing.     The  city  of  Seattle  paid  $15,000,000  for  retirement  of  bonds,  reserve,  depreciation,  and 

its  street-car  system,  and  now  under  municipal  other  charges  usually  figured  in  the  profit-and- 

control  and  operation  and  with  an  eight-cent  loss    accounts    of    privately    operated    utility 

fare,  scarcely  any  one  is  getting  what  he  wants,  corporations.    The  car  riders  in  this  particular 

At  present  there  is  a  movement  under  way  to  city  are  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  pre-war 

make  the  fare  five  cents,  with  the  understand-  fare,  but  they  will  find  a  little  later  on,  when 

ing  that  the  losses  which  will  result  are  to  be  they  pay  their  taxes,  that  in  the  end  the  public 

paid  by  the  city  out  of  general  revenues.     The  as  a  whole  must  pay  the  losses  that  are  sus- 

Seattle  taxpayers  are  commencing  to  see  the  tained. 

light  of  day.     They  started  out  with  the  idea  Advocates    of    municipal    and    government 

of  getting  out  of  trouble,  and  instead  they  have  ownership  for  several  years  have  been  calling 

gone  in  over  their  heads.     A  variety  of  remedies  attention  to  the  wonderful  results  that  have 

are  now  being  proposed,  and  there  is  a  possi-  been  obtained  in  Ontario,  Canada,  through  the 

bility  that  the  final  proposition  will  be  to  carry  government's    ownership    and    operation    of 

the  people  for  nothing.  electric  light  and  power  utilities.    A  report  of 

American  engineers,  headed  by  W.  S.  Murray, 

THE    DANGER   OF    POLITICS  ,                ,      ^     i  ^,      n    •>    j  c^    /     n                       /' 

who  conducted  the  United  States  Government  s 

THE  experience  in  Seattle  and  other  places  super-power  survey  last  year,  proves  that  the 

has    shown    that    municipal    ownership,  Ontario   hydro-electric   system   is   inferior  to 

instead  of  taking  a  public  utility  out  of  politics  similar  systems  under  private  ownership  in  the 

makes  it  a  veritable  football  of  politics.    Gener-  United  States.    The  Canadian  enterprise  is  not 

ally,  managers  of  municipally  owned  utilities  a  success,  from  the  viewpoint  of  either  service 

are  so  poorly  paid  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  or  low  cost,  as  compared  to  our  privately  owned 

an  efficient   executive  at   the  salary   that   is  and  publicly  regulated  electric  light  and  power 

offered,  and  if  a  competent  official  does  develop  companies,  says  the  report, 
in  such  a  job,  some  private  companv  steps  in 

A      ff       \.    u-    u              •         (        uu-               A  RESULTS   OF   GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP 

and  oners  a  higher  price  for  his  brains  and 

ability.    The  mayor  who  purchased  the  trolley  A  DVOCATES  of  government  or  municipal 

lines  in  Seattle  for  the  city  stated  recently  that  i\  ownership  of  utilities  claim  a  reduction  in 

every  advantage  should  be  given  the  utilities  costs   due   to   the   elimination   of   taxes,    the 

for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  privately,  and  abolition  of  dividends,  the  doing  away  with 

that  such  enterprises  should  be  allowed  to  re-  high-salaried   executives,  and  the   more   eco- 

main  in  private  hands.     Said  he:  "In  the  final  nomical  wage  and  higher  efficiency  of  labor, 

analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  corporations  Under  government   ownership  just   as   much 

in  the  United  States  are  owned  by  the  great  money  in  taxes  is  paid,   the  only  difference 

rank  and  file  of  the  people,  who  have  been  being   in   the   distribution   of   the   taxes.     In 

thrifty  enough  to  lay  aside  something  for  a  private  ownership,  only  the  users  of  service 

rainy  day,   and    I    believe  that  every  public  pay  the  tax  bill,  while  in  the  case  of  govern- 

man's  work  in  this  country  is  to  see  that  those  ment-owned  utilities,  all  the  people  pay  the 

who  have  invested  their  money  get  justice  and  bill.     As  to  the  claims  concerning  dividends, 

at  the  same  time  see  that  the  public  gets  ade-  high   salaries,    and   more   efficient   labor,   the 

quate  service,  rendered  at  a  fair  price.     If  we  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the  total 

want  to  make  the  American  Government  a  kind  operations  are  summed  up,  the  people  receive 

of  pickpocket,  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  confiscate  the  power  at  less  cost  through  private  owner- 

the  great  public  utility  properties  throughout  ship  under  regulation.     Such  is  the  finding  of 

the  country."  Mr.  Murray  in  his  examination  of  this  out- 

In  a  large  Michigan  city  the  showing  made  by  standing  example  of  state  operation  of  a  public 

the  municipally  owned  car  lines  during  the  last  utility. 

few  months  has  indicated  plainly  that  no  The  investment  of  capital  under  private 
service  can  be  rendered  at  less  than  the  cost  of  interest  control  is  better  protected  from  ex- 
giving  it.  In  the  last  month  of  private  control  travagance  than  when  that  capital  is  govern- 
the  street  railway  company  lost  12,480,  which  mentally  owned.     In  the  case  of  government- 
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owned  utilities,  the  directing  heads  are  seldom 
specially  trained  in  the  business  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Accomplishment  by  individuals 
in  control  of  private  enterprise  is  subjected  to 
keener  observation  than  is  the  case  when  those 
in  charge  are  governmental  or  municipal 
officers.  Ownership  of  a  utility  by  the  state  or 
city  eliminates  all  incentive  for  gain,  and 
throttles  initiative.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
far  greater  growth  of  privately  owned  utilities. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  public  utilities 
and  the  people  must  get  together.  The  utili- 
ties are  the  heaviest  taxpayers  in  every  popu- 
lated section  of  the  country.  In  the  state  of 
Ohio  alone,  all  the  public-utility  companies, 
exclusive  of  steam  railroads,  paid  519,000,000 
in  taxes  during  the  last  year  for  which  a  report 
is  available.  No  community  can  develop 
faster  than  its  utilities.  Therefore,  regulation 
of  these  public-service  corporations  must  be 
progressive  and  efficient  rather  than  merely 
restrictive  and  corrective.  Where  the  people 
decide  to  go  in  for  municipal  ownership  and 
operation,  there  should  be  the  same  regulation 
of  the  publicly  owned  plants  that  there  is  now 
for    the    privately    operated    utilities.     The 


reasons  for  regulation  are  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  rates  should  be  controlled  so  that 
the  power  to  cut  them  could  not  be  used  to 
annihilate  a  rival  and  destroy  the  investment  of 
m.any  honest  citizens. 

An  interesting  survey  was  made  in  one 
Eastern  state,  and  the  facts  brought  out  are 
typical  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  shown 
that  when  each  telephone  subscriber  paid  his 
monthly  bill  last  year  for  telephone  service,  40 
cents  of  the  amount  paid  each  month  went  for 
taxes.  Out  of  the  amount  paid  by  each  gas 
consumer,  67  cents  went  for  taxes,  while  50 
cents  of  the  amount  paid  each  month  by  the 
electrical  consumer  was  likewise  used  to  cover 
taxes.  Also,  out  of  every  dollar  that  the 
citizens  paid  to  their  interurban  or  street 
railroads,  7  cents  went  for  taxes. 

The  nation's  public  utilities  not  only  render 
an  essential  service,  but  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  country's  advancement,  socially 
and  industrially.  If  the  utilities  go  back, 
the  nation  cannot  go  ahead.  We  have  come 
to  a  day  when  the  obvious  needs  are  fair  play, 
mutual  understanding,  and  all-round  good 
will. 


CAN  OUR  PRESENT  NAVY  BE  REDUCED? 

Three  Popular  Fallacies  About  What  the  Washington  Con- 
ference Did  to  the  Navy.     The  Facts,  and  What  They  Mean 

By  LT.-COM.  H.W^  HILL,  U.  S.  N. 


THERE  are  three  ver\'  erroneous  ideas 
prevalent  among  the  American  pub- 
lic concerning  the  effect  of  the  Naval 
Treaty  drafted  by  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  Conference;  (i)  it  is 
the  comm.on  belief  that  the  United  States 
Navy  under  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  is 
smaller  than  the  Navy  now  operating  in  com- 
mission to-day;  (2)  it  is  thought  that  the  Na- 
val Treaty  places  restrictions  on  the  new  con- 
struction of  all  t\'pes  of  vessels;  and  (3)  the 
opinion  is  almost  universal  that  all  com.peti- 
tion  between  navies  has  been  ended.  All 
three  of  these  ideas  are  fallacious. 

The  first  erroneous  idea  referred  to  above 
can,  I  believe,  best  be  corrected  by  glancing 
at  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page.  Here 
are  shown  in  figures  of  proportionate  size,  the 


component  parts  of  (i)  the  United  States 
Navy  now  built  and  building,  (2)  the  United 
States  Navy  allowed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Naval  Treaty,  (3)  the  United  States  Navy 
now  in  operative  commission,  including  all 
vessels  with  reduced  complements,  and  (4) 
the  Navy  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  the  minimum  which  must  be  kept 
in  commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  her  insurance 
of  national  security  and  defense.  In  making 
this  recommendation  for  1923,  Secretary  Denby 
gave  careful  consideration  to  both  the  needs  of 
national  defense  and  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate economies,  and  such  a  recommenda- 
tion cannot  be  lightly  disregarded.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  from  this  fact  as  well  as 
from  an  examination  of  the  diaofram  on  the 
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preceding  page,  that  no  further  drastic  reduc-  of    90,000    and    450,000    tons,    respectively, 

tions  can  safely  be  made,  without  jeopardizing  However,   one   nation   made   prohibitive  and 

the  security  of  the  United  States.  unacceptable  demands  for  increases  in   sub- 

The  tonnage  in  commission  to-day  is  under-  marine  tonnage.  The  auxiliary  combatant 
manned.  On  the  18  battleships  now  in  com-  tonnage  is  composed  largely  of  destroyers  and 
mission  and  allowed  under  the  .terms  of  the  similar  vessels  for  defense  against  the  sub- 
Naval  treaty,  the  average  crew  is  only  about  marine  menace  and  therefore  must  bear  a 
84  per  cent,  of  the  regular  complement.  Of  the  definite  ratio  to  the  submarine  tonnage.  The 
273  destroyers  in  commission,  only  26  are  fully  incompatibility  of  views  on  submarine  tonnage 
manned — they  being  assigned  in  Near  Eastern  restriction,  therefore,  automatically  prohibited 
and  Far  Eastern  waters  for  the  protection  and  any  limitation  of  combatant  auxiliary  tonnage, 
furtherance  of  American  interests.  Of  the  re-  Both  of  Mr.  Hughes's  proposals  in  this  con- 
mainder,38areoperatingwith8o  per  cent,  crews,  nection  were  rejected,  and  building  of  these 
and  209  are  moored  to  buoys  in  Charleston,  types  may  continue  unrestricted. 
S.  C,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  less  than  half  Mr.  Root's  proposal  regarding  the  prohi- 
crews.  bition  of  the  use  of  submarines  as  commerce 

With  great  reluctance,  the  Secretary  of  the  destroyers  was  accepted,  however,  and,  if 
Navy  has  expressed  his  readiness,  in  the  in-  binding,  should  limit  the  construction  of  sub- 
terest  of  effecting  immediate  economies,  to  marines  to  the  numbers  required  for  fleet  and 
place  150  of  these  highly  intricate  pieces  of  scouting  duty.  It  is  hoped  that  these  re- 
machinery  out  of  commission.  Naval  officials  strictions  will  remain  effective.  History  has 
know  that  they  will  deteriorate  in  spite  of  all  shown,  however,  many  examples  of  the  fact 
the  care  that  can  be  and  will  be  taken  in  this  that  when  a  nation  at  war  is  fighting  a  defen- 
matter,  and  the  ultimate  economy  is  doubtful,  sive  campaign  for  its  very  existence,  it  often 

Mr.  Hughes  proposed  to  limit  the  tonnage  refuses  to  adhere  to  some  of  the  existent  inter- 

of  capital  ships  to  500,000  tons,  thus  scrapping  national  rules  of  humane  warfare, 

fifteen  new  ships  on  the  building  ways,  which  We  see,  therefore,  from  the  above  that  under 

would  cost  roughly  §230.000,000  to  complete,  the  terms  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  this  country 

He  also  proposed  to  scrap  all  of  the  battle-  is  required  to  stop  construction  at  the  present 

ships  older  than  the  U.  S.  S.  Delaware,  which  time  on  only  one  type  of  vessel,  namely,  the 

was  commissioned  in  1910.     This  proposal  was  capital  ship. 

agreed  to  except  that,  in  order  to  allow  Japan  The  policy  enunciated  by  the  Naval  Treaty 

to   retain   her  new  dreadnaught   Miitsii,   the  declares  that  the  naval  strength  of  the  United 

limit  of  capital  ship  tonnage  was  raised  to  States  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain 

525,000  tons.     Also  a  provision  was  inserted  and  superior  to  that  of  Japan  in  the  ratio  of 

which  allows  the  United  States  to  complete  two  5-3.     The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  whether 

super-dreadnaughts  of  the  Colorado  class,  re-  the  mere  existence  of  this  tonnage  in  the  United 

placing    with    them    two    battleships    of    the  States  naval  establishment  is  a  guarantee  of 

Delaware  class,  the  maintenance  of  this  ratio.     The  answer 

In  the  case  of  aircraft  carriers,  Mr.  Hughes  is,  most  emphatically,  "No."    The  ratio  can 

proposed  a  limit  of  80,000  tons  for  the  United  be  maintained  only  by  keeping  the  tonnage 

States  and  Great   Britain.     The.  proposal  for  SiWowed  2it  "ra^or-edge  efficiency,"  sls  Secret3iry 

a  restriction  of  this  t\pe  of  craft  was  not  ac-  of  the  Navy  Denby  stated  in  a  recent  address, 

cepted  until  the  total  had  been  raised  to  135,000  The  old  statement  that  ''Men  fight,  not  ships" 

tons.     This  country  is,  at  present,  engaged  in  was  never  truer  than  at  the  present  day. 

converting  an  excellent  collier  into  a  second-rate  Naval  efficiency  is  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet, 

aircraft  carrier,  which,  when  completed,  will  and  to  that  end  all  the  activities  of  the  whole 

form   our   navy's    only    vessel    of   this    type,  naval   establishment    must    be   directed.      In 

Congress,    however,    is    preparing    legislation  the  Fleet  itself,  efficiency  is  measured  by  four 

which,  it  is  hoped,  will  rush  work  on  conver-  elements,  all  of  which  are  so  interdependent 

sion  of  two  of  the  battle-cruiser  hulls  to  vessels  that  one  cannot  be  neglected  without  serious 

of  this  type,   in  which  our  navy  is  so  sadly  damage  being  done  to  the  other  three.     These 

deficient.  elements  are  (i)  Personnel,  (2)  Gunnery,  (3) 

Mr.  Hughes  endeavored  to  fix  a  tonnage  limit  Engineering,  and  (4)  Fleet  Training, 

in  submarines  and  auxiliary  combatant  craft  The  personnel  must  be  efficient  and  must 
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also  be  sufficient  to  man  the  vessels  necessary 
to  be  kept  in  commission  for  the  furtherance  of 
national  policies  and  national  defense.  The 
combatant  ships  of  the  Navy  are  at  present 
undermanned,  as  described  in  a  previous  para- 
graph. Unfortunately  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy  cannot  be  restricted  in  its  distribution  to 
combatant  vessels  alone.  These  vessels  of 
the  Fleet  are  not  self-sustaining.  With  them 
must  go  hospital  ships,  store  ships,  refrigerator 
ships,  repair  vessels,  ammunition  ships,  tank- 
ers, colHers,  etc.  All  of  these  must  be  manned 
by  naval  personnel  as  their  duties  often  in- 
volve work  of  a  highly  technical  nature. 

The  individual  ships  of  the  Navy  must  be 
able  to  shoot  their  guns  rapidly  and  accurately. 
Naval  battles  of  to-day  are  won  by  the  fleet 
which  can  hit  the  enemy  first  and  hit  him  the 
hardest.  The  fire-control  installation  on  a 
modern  dreadnaught  is  intricate  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  only  by  continual  training  of  the 
various  gunnery  units,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  can  efficiency  be  attained. 

The  Fleet's  radius  of  action  depends  upon 
the  efficient  and  economical  performance  of  its 
weakest  unit.  In  battle,  the  Fleet's  efficiency 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual 
ships  to  maintain,  by  full  speed,  their  place  in 
the  battle  line.  Engineering  installations  can- 
not be  kept  efficient  when  laid  up — they  must 
operate  frequently  at  reduced  speeds,  and  oc- 
casionally at  high  speeds,  to  be  maintained  in 
an  efficient  condition. 

The  individual  ships,  when  proficient  in  the 
foregoing  three  elements,  must  be  molded  into 
a  homogeneous,  indoctrinated  mass  known  as 
the  Fleet,  able  to  manoeuvre  and  perform  its 
battle  evolutions,  which  are  now  becoming 
indescribably  intricate  under  the  stress  of 
modern  battle  conditions.  When  one  stops  to 
think  that  to  the  training  of  the  battleship 
units,  must  be  added  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  scouting  and  screening,  the  training  in  the 
tactics  of  destroyer  attack,  attack  by  sub- 
marines and  air  units,  and  defensive  measures 
against  similar  attacks  by  the  enemy,  one 
must  realize  that  fleet  efficiency  can  only  be 
realized  after  weeks  and  months  of  continuous 
work  and   intensive  training.     It  cannot   be 


learned  out  of  a  book.  It  can  only  be,  and 
must  be,  learned  by  actual  and  laborious  work 
at  sea  with  all  the  various  units  involved. 

Such  training  involves  the  expenditure  of 
fuel.  Congress  reduced  the  naval  estimates 
for  fuel  so  drastically  last  July  that  the  Fleet 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  efficiency  in  fleet 
training.  Fleet  manoeuvres  of  the  combined 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  were  cancelled. 
Referring  to  this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  a  recent  statement  to  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  said  ''This,  I  consider  a 
loss  to  the  Fleet  and  to  the  Navy,  but  it  was 
done  in  the  instant  need  for  economy  even  at 
the  cost  of  naval  efficiency.  All  full  power 
trials  ordinarily  held  by  combatant  vessels  at 
least  once  a  year  as  a  test  of  their  engineering 
installations  were  cancelled.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  fleets  moved  to  their  target  prac- 
tice grounds  at  my  orders  as  1  considered  that 
target  practice  must  be  carried  on  at  any  cost. 
These  fleets  are  now  holding  the  assigned 
gunnery  practices.  However,  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  I  ordered  that  both  fleets  hold 
not  a  single  manoeuvre,  except  directly  in 
connection  with  target  practice."  In  other 
words,  the  two  fleets  went  into  their  winter 
manoeuvring  periods  with  orders  not  to  hold  a 
single  manceiivre. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  is  now  before 
Congress  and  the  country.  Certain  members 
of  Congress  have  introduced  resolutions  and 
made  public  statements  which  are  indicative 
of  a  belief  that  the  United  States  Navy,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  can  be 
greatly  reduced. 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  States 
delegates  to  the  Limitation  of  Arms  Confer- 
ence, in  whom  the  country  reposes  extreme 
confidence,  after  a  thorough  study,  recom- 
mended, "for  National  Security  and  Defense,'' 
a  navy  greater  than  that  in  commission  to-day 
and  very  decidedly  greater  than  that  pro- 
posed for  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  is  grave 
danger  that,  by  some  hastily  drawn  plan,  the 
5-5-3  ratio  may  be  nullified  and  for  it  be  substi- 
tuted a  policy  reducing  the  United  States 
Navy  to  a  strength  less  than  the  navy  of 
Japan. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN 

More  than  One  Third  of  the  Children  of  the  Country  Physically 
Unfit.      Training    Needed    to    Prepare    them    for    Later    Life 

By   M.   G.    BRUMBAUGH 

Formerly  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Ex-Governor  Bnimhaiigh's  argument  for  a  Nation-zvide  programme  of  health  education  for  children 
is  based  primarily  npon  his  observations  as  an  educational  leader  in  Pen^isyhania  before  his  election 
as  governor  of  that  state.  He  sees  the  humane  aspect  of  the  problem  in  its  effect  upon  the  child' s 
physical  happiness,  and  its  civic  aspect  in  its  effect  upon  the  child's  ability  to  attain  the  full  possibili- 
ties of  adult  life  as  a  citizen.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem.  This  is  its  relation  to  national 
defense.  N otwith standing  the  achievements  of  the  Washington  Conference,  only  those  who  are  hope- 
lessly  impractical  idealists  believe  that  all  danger  of  war  is  forever  past.  Congress  at  the  moment  is 
reflecting  a  mood  of  reaction  from  all  thoughts  of  war,  by  its  reduction  in  appropriations  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  But  no  responsible  leader  of  gooernment  believes  we  should  strip  ourselves  naked  of  the 
means  of  defense.  Physical  education  has  the  merit  that  it  is  not  only  a  necessary  precaution  against 
the  possibility  of  military  service,  but  that  it  is  also  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  opportunities  of  peace. — The  Editors 

SOME  of  the  fearful  lessons  impressed  with  all  his  heart  that  we  have  heard  for  the 
■  upon  us  in  the  days  of  191 7  and  191 8  last  time  the  "call  to  arms/'  but  our  "hour  of 
have  borne  fruit.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  need"  is  with  us  always.  The  ideal  and  un- 
one  of  the  most  important  seems  to  deriving  glory  of  each  age  has  been  to  prepare 
have  been  pigeon-holed  with  an  utter  its  men  and  women  better  to  serve  the  state, 
disregard  to  our  future  safety  and  welfare,  and  the  underlying  duty  of  that  state  has  ever 
I  refer  to  the  facts  brought  to  light  with  the  been  to  fit  its  people  for  their  service, 
first  draft,  when  more  than  a  third  of  the  Ph\'sical  education  is  the  very  foundation 
young  men  called  to  the  colors  were  found  to  upon  which  other  forms  of  education  are  build- 
be  physically  unfit  for  military  dutw  ed.  A  health}'  mind  must  have  a  healthy 
That  we  were  materially  unprepared  for  war  bod\'  to  support  it.  If  these  be  platitudes,  it 
was  deplorable,  but  that  we  were  ph\'sicall\'  would  be  well  to  remember  that  as  yet  they 
unfit  was  inexcusable,  because,  in  our  lack  of  are  nothing  more  than  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
physical  fitness,  we  were  equall}'  unprepared  Federal  Government,  and  that  as  yet  no  cor- 
for  the  peace  that  we  sought  so  long  to  re-  rective  measures  have  been  put  in  force  to 
tain.  make  them  otherwise. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  impressions  of  the  late  Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning 

war  and  one  that  I  am  constantly  reminded  of,  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 

came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  the   fostering   of   a   clear   and   comprehensive 

Pennsylvania  draftee,  while  I  served  as  gover-  programme  of  physical  education.     The  ques- 

nor  of  that  state.     This  boy  wrote,  that,  " — af-  tion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  necessity  for 

ter  twelve  \ears  spent  in  the  public  schools  I  Federal  aid — why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 

have   been   detailed    to   the    Limited    Service  ment  undertake  to   cooperate  with   the  states 

classification  because  of  physical  unfitness  for  in  the  extension  of  this  programme  throughout 

active  service  in  France.*'     He  stated  further,  the  Nation?    The  answer  is  obvious.     Physical 

that  his  knowledge  of  "Latin  and  ancient  his-  education  is  in  part  a  Federal  responsibility, 

tory  could  in  no  way  help  him  help  his  coun-  and  its  early,  Nation-wide  establishment  can 

try"  and  he  deplored  the  fact  that  his  country  not  be  accomplished  without  Federal  leadership 

had  in  no  way  fitted  him  better  to  serve  it  in  and  cooperation. 

"its  hour  of  supreme  need."                    *  The  historic  national  guarantee  of  "equal- 

Every  right-thinking   citizen   to-day  hopes  ity  of  opportunity"  is  but  a  sham  and  a  pre- 
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tense  unless  all  the  children  of  the  Nation  are  to    administer    the    programme    of    physical 

enabled  to  start  the  battle  of  life  with  bodies  education,  but  provides  that  the  educational 

physically    trained.     The    obligation    of    the  and  health  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 

Federal  Government  to  promote  the  general  shall  cooperate  with  the  states  to  insure  the 

welfare  means  nothing  unless  it  includes  the  best  possible  results. 

promotion  of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  peo-  The  proposed  physical  educational  measure 

pie.     Low  physical  standards  in  one  state  are  is  the  first  example  of  two  government  bu- 

a   menace   to   the   adjoining   commonwealths,  reaus  attempting  to  coordinate  their  activities 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  for  the  public  benefit.     The  school  offers  the 

Physical  education,  as  it  is  understood  to-  best   opportunity  for  the  physical  education 

day,  is  not  a  mere  dumb-bell  drill,  nor  is  it  a  of   the   younger   generation.     It    proposes   to 

process  for  training  professional  gymnasts  and  combine  and  utilize  to  the  public  benefit  the 

strong  men.     Its  primary  purpose  is  in  giving  special  knowledge  of  both  the  public  health 

those  whom  we  call  normal  children  the  sort  officials  and  the  educational  authorities.     In 

of  training  that  will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  this  respect  it  represents  a  distinct  advance  to- 

acquisition  of  physical  defects.  ward  the  unification  of  the  health  work  which 

The  National    Physical    Education   Service  is  now  being  done  by  so  man}/  different  govern- 

has  outlined  in  bills  now  before  Congress  the  ment  agencies, 

aims  of  this  body,  which  are  in  effect: At  present  twenty-eight  states  have  legis- 

To  train  the  youth  through  formal  exercise  lation  which,  in  some  degree,  relates  to  the 

and    through    properly    directed    sports    and  promotion  of  physical  education.     They  are: 

games  for  the  development  of  sound,  normal  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,   Delaware, 

bodies  and  the  power  to  act  quickly  and  effec-  Georgia,   Idaho,    Illinois,    Indiana,    Kentucky, 

tively   in    response   to   mental    impulses.     In  Maine,   Maryland,   Massachusetts,  Michigan, 

connection  with  training  in  the  vigorous  health-  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 

giving  physical  activities,  many  moral  quali-  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 

ties  of  extreme  importance  are  brought  to  the  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia, 

front,  i.e.,  alertness,  courage,  team  play,  and  Washington,  and  West  Virginia, 

good  sportsmanship.  Thirteen  of  these  states  are  requiring  and 

The   best   method   for  eliminating  juvenile  effectively     promoting     physical     education; 

delinquency  is  to  provide  abundant  opportuni-  eight    have    compulsory   physical    education, 

ties  for  wholesome  play  under  proper  super-  and  five  have  general  physical  education  laws 

vision.  as  yet  onl\'  slightly  effective.     The  enactment 

Physical  education,  in  addition  to  training  of   these  state  laws  indicates  that  the  states 

for  proper  growth  and  use  of  the  body,  in-  are    becoming   awake   to   the   importance   of 

eludes  practical  training  in  the  care  of  the  body,  physical  education,  but  it  by  no  means  indi- 

Children  must  be  given  training  for  the  ac-  cates  that  they  are  taking  adequate  measures 

quisition  of  right  habits  with  reference  to  eat-  to  provide  for  all  children, 

ing,    sleeping,    clothing,    personal    sanitation,  Aside  from  New  York  State,  the  total  annual 

etc.     The  modern  tendency  is  not  to  give  this  appropriation  of  all  of  the  state  legislatures  for 

instruction  in  the  dry  method  of  the  old-time  physical  education  is  less  than  $200,000. 

physiology,  with  emphasis  upon  learning  the  An  interesting  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  value 

number  of  bones  in  the  body,  the  course  of  cir-  of  physical  education  where  it  has  been  applied 

culation,    and    similar   lessons.     The   children  even  in  a  partial  degree  came  from  my  exper- 

nowadays  are  taught  that  a  lunch  composed  ience  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Philadel- 

of  baked  beans,  cheese,  and  milk  does  not  fur-  phia.     Here,  during  the  first  year  in  which  it 

nish  a  well-balanced  diet.     Through  the  use  was  adopted,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  the 

of  cartoons  and  health  games  they  are  intro-  intellectual  average  of  the  230,000  children  was 

duced  to  Mr.  Carrot,  Mr.  Milk,  and  Mr.  Spin-  reported. 

ach,  and  are,  in  practical,  appealing  ways,  en-  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  establishment  of 

couraged  in  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  the  universal  physical  education  will  work  a  mir- 

body.  acle,  but  by  pushing  forward  the  extension  of 

The  plan  of  administration  proposed  in  the  this  programme  to  all  the  children  we  shall 

National  Physical  Education  Bill  before  Con-  turn  loose  a  mighty  influence  which  will  gradu- 

gress  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  each  state  ally,  but  no  less  effectively,  raise  the  average 
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of  ph\'sical  efficiency,  increase  the  opportunit\- 
for  jo\ful  hving,  and  strengthen  the  nation 
for  the  great  tasks  of  the  future. 

I  recently  talked  with  a  Japanese  student  of 
physical  education  in  this  country.  He  re- 
ported that  for  thirt\'  \ears  Japan  has  had  a 
national  law  requiring  three  to  five  hours  weekly 
of  ph\sical  education  for  all  prospective  teach- 
ers training  in  the  normal  schools,  two  to 
three  hours  of  ph\sical  education  in  all  gram- 
mar schools,  three  hours  of  ph\sical  education 
in  all  middle  schools  (corresponding  to  the  high 
schools  in  this  country). 

England,  under  her  national  law  providing 
aid  to  local  communities  for  educational  work, 
has  required  that  all  local  communities  estab- 
lish programmes  for  ph\sical  education  and 
health  supervision. 

France  has  appointed  a  national  physical- 
training  commission  and  is  activel\'  promoting 
physical  education  in  her  schools,  her  indus- 
tries, and  her  army.  Peru  is  taking  up  the 
matter  of  physical  education  on  a  nation-wide 
basis. 

Holland  has  decided  to  take  up  in  earnest 
the  question  of  compulsory  physical  training 
for  all  of  its  young  men  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  th£  length  of  compulsory  service  in 
the  arm\'  on  the  theory  that  gymnastic  work 
would  be  equally  as  beneficial  as  soldiering. 
A  bill  has  been  prepared  for  Parliament  pro- 
posing a  certain  amount  of  physical  drill  for 
boys  from  14  to  19.  This  drill  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  schools  until  the  youths  left 
them  and  then  would  be  under  government 
control. 

Germany  in  her  new  educational  plans  is  lay- 
ing emphasis  upon  provisions  for  the  health 
and  normal  ph>sical  development  of  the  chil- 
dren even  be\ond  that  which  she  had  provided 
previous  to  the  World  War. 

These  nations  have  realized  that  not  only 
for  national  defense  but  also  for  the  successful 
solution  of  the  tremendous  reconstruction 
problems  which  they  are  facing,  they  must, 
even  in  their  poverty,  push  to  the  limit  the 
adequate  training  of  their  youth  for  health  and 
full  ph\"sical  efficiency. 

There  is  now  a  bill  before  Congress  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  adequately  lay  the  foun- 


dation for  ph\'sical  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  S.  416  -  H.R.  22.  It  provides 
'Tor  the  promotion  of  physical  education  in 
the  United  States  through  cooperation  with 
the  states  in  the  preparation  and  payment  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion, including  health  supervisors  and  school 
nurses." 

During  the  last  political  campaign,  both  of 
the  leading  Presidential  candidates  endorsed 
Universal  Physical  Education.  The  present 
majorit)'  party  in  Congress  included  the  fol- 
lowing definite  pledge  in  their  Campaign  Plat- 
form: 

A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  19.  including  adequate 
health  supervision  and  instruction,  would  remedy 
conditions  revealed  by  the  draft,  and  would  add  to 
the  economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  nation. 
National  leadership  and  stimulation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  states  to  adopt  a  wise  system 
of  physical  training. 

There  has  been  the  unavoidable  necessity  of 
caring  for  the  business  needs  of  the  nation. 
Tariffs  and  taxes  could  not  wait.  However, 
the  demand  is  becoming  more  insistent  daily 
that  concrete  evidence  be  given  that  the  pre- 
sent Administration  is  equally  interested  in 
carrying  out  a  sensible  programme  to  promote 
individual  human  welfare  in  the  nation.  The 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation  must  "not  be 
neglected.  But  material  welfare  will  profit 
us  little  if  we  neglect  the  obligation  of  giving 
to  every  child  training  for  health  and  normal 
physical  development. 

As  a  nation,  we  idealize  physical  perfection; 
we  glorify  it  in  our  literature;  and  we  symbolize 
it  in  our  art — even  our  conception  of  Liberty 
is  one  of  full-bodied  womanhood,  vigorous, 
strong  and  unconquerable,  as  she  stands  in 
New  York  Harbor.  Imagine  her,  if  you  can,  as 
anemic,  stoop-shouldered,  and  thin.  Yet  if 
she  portrayed  our  physical  standards  of  to-day, 
she  would  be  just  that. 

The  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  is  valua- 
ble to  us  only  as  a  means  of  forecasting  the 
future;  our  only  text  book  is  our  ability  to  read 
the  past.  Let  us  put  this  knowledge  to  work 
for  posterit}'  as  we  would  that  our  fathers  had 
put  it  to  work  for  us. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IF  ONE  takes  the  broadest  possible  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Nation,  he  may  easily  find 
much  of  present  comfort  and  of  early 
promise.  The  fruitful  summer  is  at  hand. 
Employment  is  more  plentiful.  Business 
is  steadier.  The  farmers  have  mostly  weath- 
ered their  severest  trials.  The  banks  are  sound. 
Even  politically,  things  might  be  much 
worse.  Congress  has  rejected  some  of  the 
more  vicious  economic  nostrums  it  was  invited 
to  swallow;  and  though  the  bonus  lurks  in  the 
wood-pile,  and  the  tariff  and  the  ship-subsidy 
still  clamor  at  the  back  door,  reason  may  yet 
assert  its  sway  over  foll\'  and  greed. 

Looking  abroad,  the  skies  are  somewhat 
clearer.  Whatever  else  Genoa  did  or  did  not 
do,  it  carried  on  the  method  and  the  hope  of 
Washington:  it  has  helped  to  make  interna- 
tional conferences  a  wholesome  habit.  The 
world  is  learning  from  these  meetings  what  its 
ailments  are,  and  the  peoples  are  learning  to 
share  in  the  decisions  of  their  governments. 
The  conference  habit  has  spread,  too,  from 
purely  political  fields  to  the  field  of  interna- 
tional finance. 

Slowly,  too,  but  surely,  America  is  taking 
her  proper  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 
We  have  declined  to  use  the  front  door,  but 
Europe  has  wisely  whispered  to  us  that  the 
family  entrance  is  open  around  the  corner,  and 
the  unofficial  silk  hats  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  other  American  bankers  have  disappeared 
within  those  side  doors  to  pioneer  the  way 
to  American  participation  in  the  financial 
reconstruction  of  Europe.     Political  participa- 


tion will  doubtless   follow,  in    time.     Where 
bankers  go,  statesmen  inevitably  follow, 

Europe  itself  shows  signs  of  a  beneficent 
weariness  of  mere  political  adventure,  and  an 
awakening  interest  in  peaceful  restoration. 
We  hear  less  of  boundaries  and  conquests,  and 
more  of  stable  currencies  and  a  chance  to  trade. 
The  English  early  pocketed  their  field  marshals 
in  noble  obscurity,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
such  names  as  Loucheur  and  Rathenau  and 
Benesh  are  becoming  more  familiar  in  Conti- 
nental news  than  the  resounding  titles  of  great 
captains.  When  economists  monopolize  the 
head-lines,  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  plain  business 
is  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  That  way 
restoration  lies. 

Even  Russia  looks  like  becoming  semi- 
rational.  Having  eaten,  worn  out,  and  burned 
the  accumulated  stores  of  the  past,  Russia  must 
now  have  food,  shoes,  clothes,  houses,  and  fuel. 
The  communist  spree  is  about  over,  and  Genoa 
revealed  that  the  Bolshevists  almost  know  it. 

At  Washington,  a  kindly  man  sits  in  the 
White  House,  fighting  a  battle  with  his  own  soul 
that  he  is  probably  going  to  win.  Having  ob- 
served how  brilliantly  courage,  decision,  and 
leadership  succeeded  at  his  Conference  upon 
Limitation  of  Armaments,  he  is  pondering  the 
need  of  Congress  for  Presidential  leadership. 
Every  fibre  of  his  being  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  the  blows  he  will  have  to  give  to  assert  this 
indispensable  role.  But  the  country  is  calling, 
and  Congress  itself  has  come  to  feel  the  need. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  President  Harding 
will  deny  the  call. 
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Presidential  Leadership 

THE  shade  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  re- 
visiting the  White  House  (toward  which 
in  the  mortal  clay  it  ever  yearned), 
might  at  this  time  be  imagined  to  encounter 
the  spirit  of  President  Harding,  wandering  from 
his  sleeping  body  between  midnight  and  cock- 
crow. Meeting  at  the  mahogany  desk  in  the 
circular  window  of  the  Executive  office  in  the 
West  Wing — that  throne-room  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  American  people,  made  flesh  in 
the  person  of  their  President — the  shades  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  might  well  be  imagined 
taking  counsel  together  upon  the  august  func- 
tion of  that  high  office  which  each  had  enjoyed 
— and  suffered.  Might  not  some  such  conver- 
sation as  this  ensue? 

Harding:  Did  you  ever  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
it  was  hard  to  be  a  President  and  still  be  a  hu- 
man being? 

Roosevelt:  Not  in  a  thousand  years!  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it! 

Harding:  How  could  you  do  it?  I  love 
to  have  all  men  my  friends,  and  I  don't  see  how 
you  kept  yours,  with  so  many  people  hounding 
you  to  do  impossible  things. 

Roosevelt:  Friends!  I  went  into  the  Pres- 
idency with  thousands,  and  i  left  it  with  mil- 
lions. It's  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to 
make  friends. 

Harding:  But  every  time  one  turns  around 
he  makes  an  enemy. 

Roosevelt:  Of  course  he  makes  enemies. 
You  know,  it's  easy  for  a  President  to  obey  the 
injunction  to  love  his  enemies,  because,  if  he 
makes  the  right  ones,  every  enemy  he  makes 
automatically  makes  him  a  dozen  friends.  The 
public  loved  me  very  largely  for  the  enemies  I 
made. 

Harding:  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  But 
I  hate  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings,  even  an  un- 
worthy man's. 

Roosevelt:  Do  you  remember  that  I  used 
to  say  I  was  a  preacher?  Well,  a  preacher  has 
to  know  his  Bible,  and  the  Bible  has  got  one 
phrase  in  it  that  every  leader  of  men  ought  to 
study.  It  says  that  "the  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  People  think  it's  queer 
that  they  are  asked  to  love  God  and  also  to 
fear  him,  but  it  isn't  queer  to  anybody  who 
knows  human  nature.  Love  is  based  on  re- 
spect, and  nobody  respects  anybody  else  that 
he  isn't  a  little  afraid  of.  Even  a  man's  af- 
fection for  his  wife  is  strengthened  a  lot  by 


the  fear  that  he  may  do  something  that  will 
make  her  angry,  and  that  if  he  makes  her 
angry  enough  she  will  leave  him. 

Harding:  But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  the 
Presidency? 

Roosevelt:  Everything.  A  President  can't 
be  effective  unless  he  has  friends  by  the  million. 
He  can't  make  friends  except  by  making  him- 
self respected,  for  that  is  the  first  step  toward 
making  himself  beloved.  And  he  can't  make 
himself  respected  without  making  himself 
feared.  And  making  himself  feared  will  make 
him  a  lot  of  temporary  enemies,  and  a  few 
permanent  ones.  That's  the  price  he's  got 
to  pay,  but  the  results  are  worth  the  price. 

Harding:  Do  you  mean  I  ought  to  go  out 
deliberately  to  make  enemies? 

Roosevelt:  There  won't  be  anything  delib- 
erate about  it.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
assert  your  leadership  of  public  affairs,  and 
you'll  enjoy  the  luxury  at  once. 

Harding:  But  I  don't  want  to  assert  leader- 
ship. 

Roosevelt:  Then  you'll  accumulate  a  bunch 
of  enemies  a  thousand  times  larger — enemies 
you'll  never  see,  but  that  you  will  hear  from 
just  the  same. 

Harding:     What  do  you  mean? 

Roosevelt:  1  mean  the  American  people,  the 
millions  of  quiet  men  and  women  in  the  offices 
and  down  on  the  farms,  that  elected  you  to 
look  out  for  their  interests.  You  never  see 
them.  The  fellows  you  do  see  are  Congress- 
men and  Senators  and — lobbyists.  They're 
fine  fellows:  they're  genial  and  friendly — 
they'd  better  be,  because  they  all  want  things 
you  can  give,  or  withhold.  But  they  aren't 
the  People. 

Harding:  But  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Roosevelt:  In  a  sense,  yes.  But  in  a  bigger 
sense,  most  emphatically  no.  The  Representa- 
tive from  the  Umptieth  Ohio  district  is  the 
representative  of  the  citizens  of  the  Umptieth 
Ohio  district.  He  isn't  for  a  minute  the  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  He  isn't  even  the  representative  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Umptieth  Ohio  district,  in  their 
highest  mood,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Harding:  But,  collectively,  all  the  Rep- 
resentatives, acting  as  the  Congress,  are  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

Roosevelt:  Perfect  theory,  but  subject  to 
many  qualifications.  Without  Presidential 
leadership.  Congress  is  what  Senator  Vest  once 
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called   it,   a   mob  actuated   by   "an   interde-  think  chiefly  of  principles.     Don't  worry  about 

pendent   mutuality  of  greed."     Look  at   the  your  wisdom.     The  waves  of  public  opinion 

tariff  your  Congress  is  handing  the  country,  that  beat  upon  your  mind  and  conscience  are 

It's  not  based  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  true  voice  of  the  people.     They  can't  make 

the  United  States:     it's  based  on  one   Rep-  you  courageous,  but  you  can't  prevent  them 

resentative's  trading  the  welfare  of  the  country  from  making  you  wise, 

for  a  favor  to  his  district,  in  consideration  of  Harding:     1  wonder. 

another  Representative  trading  the  welfare  of  Roosevelt:     Let  an  old  hand  advise  you:  the 

the  country  for  a  favor  to  his  district.  American  people  think  well  of  you;  they  ad- 

Harding:     But  the  country  wants  it.  mire  your  achievement  at  the  Washington  Con- 

Roosevelt:    The   country  wants   nothing  of  ference;  they  believe  in  your  earnestness  and 

the  sort!    The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  was  made  integrity;  they  like  you,  and  they  would  like 

that  way,  and  it  cost  the  Republican  Party  to  love  you.     But  love  is  a  powerful  emotion, 

the  control  of  Congress.     That  election  showed  and  it  cannot  be  induced  by  mild  measures, 

whether  the  country  wanted  a  grab-bag  tariff.  Take  the  lead,  and  the  country  will  get  behind 

And  this  McCumber  tariff  is  half  as  high  again !  you.    A  few  enemies  in  Congress  will  make  you 

Harding:    Then  why  don't  the  people  say  a  million  friends  in  the  country.     The  millions 

they  don't  want  it?  will  have  the  votes  next  fall — and  in   1924. 

Roosevelt:     How    can    twenty-five    million 

people  say  anything?    They  elected  you  to  say  America  and  the  Genoa  Conference 
it.     You  are  the  American  people,  so  far  as 

Congress  is  concerned.     The  Umptieth  Ohio  ^T"^  HE  Genoa  Conference  demonstrated  the 
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didn't    elect    ymi.     Fourteen    million    people  I      soundness  of  the  American  position  upon 

elected  you.     And  they  expect  you,  when  the  X     four  cardinal  points  of  European  policy: 

interests  of  fourteen  million   people  are  ad-  the  proper  attitude  toward  Soviet  Russia;  the 

versely  affected  by  the  interests  of  the  hundred  necessity  of  fixing  German  reparations,  and  of 

thousand  people  of  the  L^mptieth  Ohio,  to  tell  making  their  total  a  sum  that  Germany  can 

Congress  that  it  mustn't  happen.     That's  what  pay;  the  importance  of  reducing  land  arma- 

they  gave  you  the  veto  power  for,  and  the  ments;  and  the  indispensability  of  stabilizing 

power    of    appointment,    and    other    powers  the  currency  of  the  European  countries, 

greater  than  are  possessed  by  European  kings.  Russia  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 

They  have  delegated  their  collective  power  to  our  policy  toward  Russia  was  found  to  be  the 

you,  and  they  expect  you  to  use  it — to  be  their  only  policy  that  would  work.     Lloyd  George 

man  on  the  job,  seeing  what  they  cannot  see,  had  preached  the  doctrine  that  Europe  cannot 

knowing  what  they  cannot  know,  deciding  what  get    along    without    Russia    until    even    the 

they  cannot  decide,  and  doing  for  them  what  Russians  believed  it.     But  when  the  Confer- 

they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  ence  got  down  to  realities,  the  absurdity  of  this 

Harding:     But   how  can   1   be  sure  that   I  position  became  patent  to  all.     Europe  can  get 

know  better  than  Congress  what  they  want?  along  perfectly  well  without  Russia,  for  Russia 

Roosevelt:     For  one  thing,  because  the  people  contributes  almost  nothing  to  the  essentials  of 

have  placed   you  above  all   local  and   selfish  modern  civilization;  but  without  Western  Eu- 

and    temporary    interests.     You    are    free    to  rope,  Russia  reverts  to  industrial  death  and  to 

weigh    opinion    without    bias.     For    another,  an  agricultural  life  of  mediaeval  simplicity, 

because  you  hear  opinion  from  all  sections  of  Russia,  without  European  aid,  is  chaos.    And 

the  country,  where  the  Representative  hears  European  aid  can  be  rendered  only  upon  the 

it  only  from  one.     For  another,  because  you  terms  of  modern   civilization.     The  bases  of 

have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  your  cabinet,  modern   life  are  the   sanctity  of  person,   the 

who  ought  to  be  the  best  men  the  country  has  security  of  private  property,  and  the  sacredness 

to  advise  you.    And  finally,  because  the  only  of  commercial  'contacts.     Without  these,  men 

reward  you  can  look  forward  to  is  the  favorable  simply  will  not  work  and  save,  nor  ^ill  they 

judgment  of  history,  whereas  the  Representa-  give  or  lend  the  fruits  of  their  labor.     Thus,  the 

tive  is  influenced  by  the  hope  of  many   re-  only  basis  upon  which  Russia  can  g^t  help  is 

elections,  the  favor  of  a  small  community,  and  exactly  the  basis  the  American  Government 

sometimes   even    by    gross    temptations.     He  has  all  along  laid  down,  namely,  the  recognition 

has  to  think  always  of  expediency,  and  you  can  of  debts,  the  right  of  private  property,  and 
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assurance  that  contracts  will  be  carried  out. 
Those  are  the  terms,  and  the  only  terms  Russia 
will  ever  get  from  any  civilized  country,  because 
they  are  the  only  terms  that  can  be  offered. 

The  Russo-German  treaty,  which  so  dis- 
turbed the  Conference,  has  no  real  substance. 
Two  paupers  exchanged  checks  for  debts  each 
owed  the  other.  As  to  the  future,  Germany 
will  dominate  Russia  industrially  exactly  to  the 
extent  that  she  can  offer  Russia  financial  and 
technical  aid,  and  no  more.  Her  financial  aid 
will  be  mighty  little  for  a  generation  to  come: 
Germany  has  reparations  to  pay  and  her  own 
industries  to  finance.  Her  technical  aid  (sup- 
posing there  is  free  access  to  Russia  by  na- 
tionals of  all  countries)  is  as  likely  to  come 
from  America  as  from  Germany.  The  reason 
is,  that  there  is  a  profound  racial  hatred  of  all 
Germans  deep-rooted  and  instinctive  in  every 
Russian's  heart.  The  Russian  is  indolent, 
dreamy,  and  gentle;  and  he  loathes  the  German  ' 
for  his  hustle,  his  harsh  practicality,  and  most 
of  all  for  his  crude  and  unsympathetic  disposi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  an  extraordinary 
affinity  of  spirit  exists  between  Russians  and 
Americans,  so  striking  as  to  be  noted  by  prac- 
tically every  American  who  has  lived  in  Russia. 
Before  the  war,  German  technicians  in  Russia 
were  being  replaced  by  Americans  as  fast  as 
the  Russians  could  make  the  change. 

The  American  Government's  attitude  toward  j 
the  recognition  of  Russia,  long  ago  made  public 
by  Secretary  Hughes,  has  not  changed.     The 
European    governments    have    come    to   the 
same  position. 

Reparations 

REPARATIONS  will  not  down.'  Genoa..  ' 
at  the  demand  of  France,  tried  to  keep 
_  them  down.  But  even  France  weak- 
ened, as  is  evidenced  by  the  call  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  to  consult  with  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission concerning  an  American  loan  to 
Germany.  This  invitation  indicates  a  more 
placable  attitude  toward  the  question.  For 
America  cannot  afford  to  lend  money  to  a 
Germany  that  is  foredoomed  to  perpetual 
bankruptcy  by  a  reparations  bill  that  cannot 
be  paid,  and  the  Allied  governments  would 
not  be  wasting  Mr.  Morgan's  time  if  they  did 
not  intend  to  meet  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  a  rational  settlement. 

Probably  Mr.  Morgan's  visit  to  Europe  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  final  negotiations  for 


such  a  rational  compromise  as  it  has  to  do  with 
a  loan  to  Germany.  It  was  inevitable  that 
some  distinguished  American  should  be  called 
in  to  help  arbitrate  the  reparations  claims,  both 
because  America  is  essential  to  any  agreement 
involving  European  finances  and  because  Amer- 
ica was  the  first,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  to 
arrive  at,  and  was  the  only  country  steadfastly 
to  stand  strongly  for,  the  reasonable  figure  for 
reparations  which  the  best  economists  of  Eu- 
rope have  gradually  come  to  accept  as  the  proper 
sum.  This  sum  is  approximately  thirteen 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Morgan's  close  financial  connections  in 
France,  his  well-known  enthusiasm  for  that 
country,  and  the  connection  with  his  firm  of 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  (one  of  the  American 
financial  advisers  at  the  Peace  Conference)  all 
seem  to  lend  especial  significance  to  his  call  to 
Europe  at  this  time. 

A  Vast  Loan  to  Europe 

EQUALLY  significant  is  the  report  from 
Washington  that  the  Administration  is 
in  favor  of  having  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  accept  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  for  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  banks  of  issue  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

A  despatch  from  Genoa  to  the  New  York 
Times  reported  the  original  suggestion  of  this 
meeting  as  follows: 

The  financial  experts  expressed  belief  that  meas- 
ures for  currency  reform  would  be  facilitated  if  the 
practice  of  cooperation  among  the  central  banks 
could  be  developed.  One  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  of  the  London  experts  is  that  "a  per- 
manent association  or  entente  for  cooperation  by  the 
central  banks,  not  necessarily  confined  to  Europe, 
would  provide  opportunities  of  coordinating  credit 
policies  without  hampering  the  individual  freedom 
of  the  various  banks." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  is  along  the  line  of 
the  American  Federal  Reserve  system,  which  might 
be  adapted  to  Europe  if  cooperation  among  the 
responsible  banks  of  Europe  could  be  brought  about. 

Another  clause  in  the  London  report  was  that  "in 
each  country  the  first  step  toward  reestablishment  of 
a  gold  standard  will  be  the  balancing  of  annual  ex- 
penditures of  states  without  the  creation  of  fresh 
credits  not  represented  by  new  assets." 

Some  experts  held  that  the  impossibility  of  bal- 
ancing budgets  was  largely  due  to  the  constant 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  currency  which  the 
governments  collect   in  taxes,  and  the  rise  in  the 
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general  cost  of  running  governments,  measured  by 
the  depreciated  currency. 

Therefore,  some  bankers  have  favored  the  propo- 
sition that  currency  should  be  established  by  some 
outside  agency  that  would  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  government  printing  presses. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  such  banks 
of  issue  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  etc., 
would  differ  frorn  any  previous  financial  meet- 
ing in  several  important  ways.  In  the  first 
place  these  banks  are  not  political  nor  pri- 
marily engaged  in  making  a  profit.  Their 
primary  function  is  to  control  the  currency. 
They  are  practised  in  this.  They  have  more 
knowledge,  each  in  its  own  country,  and  more 
skill  in  this  than  any  other  organizations.  Al- 
together they  should  be  able  to  make  a  clearer 
diagnosis  of  the  currency  troubles  of  the  world 
and  to  recommend  a  more  practical  policy  for 
relieving  these  troubles  than  any  other  group 
of  people.  In  making  their  diagnosis  they 
have  the  immense  advantage  that  neither  profit 
nor  politics  need  influence  their  diagnosis  and 
recommendations. 

The  meeting  then  is  to  diagnose  the  cur- 
rency ills  of  the  world  and  in  some  measure  to 
prescribe  for  them.  Whatever  prescription 
they  recommend  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  political  forces  of  the  various  nations  but 
it  will  be  far  easier  for  the  political  leaders  to 
adopt  the  remedies  recommended  by  this 
bankers'  conference  than  to  adopt  any  recom- 
mendations devised  for  themselves  for  they 
can  say  to  their  respective  public:  "Gentle- 
men, it  is  true  that  these  recommendations  are 
neither  sensational  nor  do  they  promise  an 
immediate  relief  from  all  our  troubles.  They 
do  not  hold  out  such  large  promise  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  politics  but  these  are  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world 
and  it  is  only  wise  to  abide  by  their  decisions." 

The  authority  of  the  authors  of  the  diagnosis 
and  recommendations  will  have  to  atone  for 
the  conservatism  of  the  recommendations 
themselves,  for  they  are  certain  to  be  conserv- 
ative. There  is  no  quick  cure  for  the  cur- 
rency evils  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  is  credited  with  touching  the 
corpse  of  public  credit  and  making  it  spring  to 
its  feet  but  that  springing  was  in  an  historical 
sense.  To  the  people  who  lived  through  that 
"sprint"  it  seemed  a  very  slow  one.  Similarly 
sound  policy  now  can  bring  another  Spring  but 
it  will  be  of  the  slow-growing  kind  and  there 


will  probably  be  many  conferences  before  this 
Spring  develops  into  the  full  growth  of  Summer. 

Nevertheless,  a  conference  of  the  banks  of 
issue,  if  successful,  will  mark  an  important 
step  forward.  It  will  set  a  precedent  for  future 
meetings  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is  no  coun- 
try whose  currency  is  unaffected  by  the  cur- 
rencies of  other  nations.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  impossibility  of  the  gold  loan  recently 
discussed  in  connection  with  this  Financial 
Conference.  Most  of  the  gold  in  the  world  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  other  countries 
have  too  little.  From  that  it  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States  should  lend  to 
the  others.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  as  that. 

The  Genoa  Conference  did  a  great,  if  not 
spectacular  service  in  calling  this  financial 
meeting.  It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign 
that  the  European  politicians  have  placed 
this  financial  problem  in  the  hands  of  the 
financial  experts,  indicating  that  they  de- 
spair of  achieving  purely  political  ends  or  the 
success  of  purely  political  motives.  They  ap- 
pear ready  at  last  to  stop  trying  to  make  finan- 
ciers finance  wild  political  schemes,  and  have 
adopted  the  more  sensible  policy  of  letting  the 
financiers  solve  a  fiscal  problem  on  an  expert 
economic  basis  and  then  to  make  their  financial 
plan  a  political  platform.  This  is  putting  the 
horse  at  last  in  front  of  the  cart,  where  he  be- 
longs; and  we  may  now  hope  for  some  advance 
along  the  road  of  international  progress. 

Just  Why  the  Army 

IT  MAY  well  be  doubted  whether  the  aver- 
age citizen,  watching  the  contortions  of 
Congress  in  the  act  of  making  its  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  this  year,  has  a  clear 
idea  of  the  issue  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  Representatives  who  seem  bent  upon 
"economy"  at  any  cost.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  explain  precisely  what  the 
War  Department  is  asking  for,  and  why. 

When  Congress,  in  1920,  was  called  upon  to 
determine  America's  policy  of  national  defense 
after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  two  bodies 
of  public  opinion  were  predominant  in  the  dis- 
cussions. One  declared  that  the  plain  lesson 
of  the  war  was  the  necessity  of  compulsory 
universal  military  training.  The  other  de- 
clared that  no  such  inference  could  be  drawn, 
but  agreed  that  a  plan  of  military  organiza- 
tion was  needed  that  would  provide  a  skeleton 
framework   for   the    quick    mobilization    and 
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training  of  the  manhood  of  the  country  in  case  4,   1920,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  at 

of  emergency.     The  latter  opinion  prevailed,  least  one  division  of  this  citizen  soldiery  in  each 

and  the  Act  of  June  4,   1920,  was  the  result,  of  the  nine  corps  areas  of  the  country.     This 

This   Act    provided   for   what    is    called    a  means  that  the  General  Staff  must  maintain 

"Three-Part   Army."     This   means   an   army  an  adequate  teaching  and  administrative  staff 

consisting  of  (i)  a  minimum  body  of  regular  of  officers  in  each  of  nine  separate  regions  in  the 

soldiers,  (2)  a  National  Guard  maintained  by  country,  and  an  adequate  body  of  soldiers  in 

the  states  under  Federal  supervision,  and  (3)  each  whose  function  is,  first,  to  perform  the 

an  Organized  Reserve  of  volunteer  officers  and  physical  labor  of  keeping  camps  and  buildings 

men,  to  be  trained  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  material  in  condition,  and,  second,  to  fur- 

This  year,  the  War  Department  asked  nish  the  framework  and  the  examples  and 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  an  Army  teachers  to  the  volunteer  students, 
of  150,000  men.  The  House  of  Representa-  These  volunteers  comprise  the  following 
tives  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  more  classes:  the  Organized  Officers'  Reserve,  con- 
than  115,000  men.  Apparently,  both  Con-  si  sting  of  65,000  former  officers  of  whom  20,000 
gress  and  a  large  part  of  the  public  seem  should  receive  training  every  year;  the  Enlisted 
to  have  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  what  Reserve,  consisting  of  former  non-commissioned 
our  Regular  Army  does.  It  is  conceived  to  be  officers,  gunners,  and  other  practical  specialists, 
only  a  fighting  organization.  But  our  "stand-  of  whom  10,000  should  be  trained  yearly;  the 
ing  army" — that  bugaboo  of  the  pacifists,  that  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  consisting  of 
horrible  incentive  to  "militarism"  and  "ag-  about  190,000  college  students  in  colleges  that  re- 
gression"— comprises  only  about  68,000  "first-  quire  one  summer  camp  of  military  training  as 
class  fightin'  men"  (about  three  times  the  part  of  the  curriculum;  the  Civilian  Military 
police  force  of  New  York  City)  and  the  rest  are  Training  Camps  to  which  last  year  40,000 
principally  engaged  in  teaching  school,  running  volunteers  applied  for  military  training  in 
hospitals,  taking  care  of  arsenals,  or  managing  camps  after  the  pattern  of  Plattsburgh  but 
supply  depots  or  garrisoning  coast  defenses  and  only  1 1,000  could  be  handled  for  lack  of  funds; 
over-seas  possessions.  Thus,  4,000  officers  and  the  National  Guard,  of  whom  the  Gen- 
and  14,000  men  are  kept  busy  maintaining  eral  staff  this  year  wants  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  Army  school  system  (West  Point,  the  160,000  men  for  training, 
special  service  schools  for  cavalry,  artillery.  It  is  to  train  these  320,000  volunteers  (whose 
etc.,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  Army  War  only  interest  in  "militarism"  is  their  desire  to 
College)  or  are  busy  with  the  humdrum  civilian  be  ready  to  serve  their  country  in  its  day  of  fu- 
labors  of  looking  out  for  the  sick  and  keeping  ture  need)  that  the  War  Department  asks  for 
goods  and  accounts  straight  in  warehouses,  more  than  half  the  money  it  has  requested  for 
The  68,000  "fighting  men"  are  divided  as  fol-  the  Army.  Surely,  upon  this  showing  of  what 
lows:  about  25,000  to  patrol  the  Mexican  bor-  small  percentage  of  these  funds  goes  to  the 
der  (scattered  along  an  1,800-mile  boundary,  or  maintenance  of  a  conceivably  "aggressive" 
an  average  of  about  1 5  men  to  a  mile) ;  and  the  military  establishment,  the  request  appears 
rest  to  guard  public  order  near  the  great  centres  to  be  modesty  itself.  Most  of  the  money  is 
of  population,  furnish  the  model  and  demon-  wanted  to  provide  the  minimum  of  training  for 
strating  force  for  the  citizen  soldiery  and  in  the  minimum  number  of  volunteer  citizen  sol- 
general  a  reserve  force  for  expeditionary  pur-  diers  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  vacations 
poses,  floods,  riots,  and  kindred  domestic  dis-  to  prepare  themselves  to  defend  their  country, 
turbances.     These  last-named,  far  from  being 

a  "menace"  anywhere,  are  scattered  in  small  fhe  Government's  Oil  Policy 
bodies  among  290  separate  posts.     A  smaller 

W 

amounts  to  the  policing  of  so  large  a  territory.  V    V     law  in  this  country.     So  the  hardy 

The   only    "preparedness"    programme   the  men  who  traveled  across  the  plains  and  over 

country  now  has  is  in  the  modest  provision  of  the  Rockies  in  search  of  the  gold  made  a  law 

82,000  officers  and  men  to  train  a  skeleton  army  of  their  own  and  enforced  it.     They  said  that 

of  volunteer  National  Guardsmen  and  volun-  the  man  who  first  discovered  it  in  any  locality 

teer  Organized    Reserves.     The  Act  of  June  could  stake  out  a  claim  and  all  the  gold  found 


body  of  trained  men  has  rarely  in  the  history      ^    li     7  HEN  gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
of   any   nation   ever   been   used   to   do   what        \/\/  fornia  in  '49  there  was   no  mining 
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thereon  belonged  to  him.  At  first  it  was  all 
placer  gold,  and  the  operation  of  this  law  was 
simple.  When  gold  was  found  in  veins  or  lodes 
another  law  was  needed,  and  then  they  said 
that  the  man  who  discovered  the  vein  could 
follow  it  wherever  it  led.  This  produced  many 
disputes,  but  with  these  adventurous  men  dis- 
covery was  the  best  reason  for  possession  and 
the  law  remained  unchanged.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Civil  \\  ar  that  the  Government 
adopted  a  mining  law.  Then  at  the  end  of  a 
bill  dealing  with  irrigation  of  ditches  on  Govern- 
ment lands,  was  tacked  this  California  law  and 
it  became  the  Federal  mining  law  as  applied 
to  Government  lands. 

There  was  a  slight  alteration  in  the  next  few 
years,  but  nothing  of  material  importance.  All 
mineral  deposits  were  considered  either  "lodes" 
(rock  in  place)  or  "placers."  And  when  in 
later  years  oil  became  one  of  the  sought  for 
minerals,  it  clearly  was  not  "rock  in  place" 
and  so  claims  were  allowed  and  perfected  under 
the  placer  law.  A  dispute  having  arisen  on 
this  point,  Congress,  in  1897,  confirmed  that 
petroleum  was  legally  a  placer  deposit. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  law  was  that 
a  discovery  was  necessary  to  perfect  a  right,  and 
while  this  was  quite  appropriate  for  lode  de- 
posits, the  theory  was  entirely  inapplicable  to 
oil,  where  discovery  could  only  be  made  by 
sinking  a  well.  The  law  gave  no  title,  however, 
until  discovery  was  made.  But  in  an  attempt  to 
make  an  unworkable  law  workable,  prospectors 
practiced  the  fiction  of  declaring  that  on  such 
and  such  a  day  they  had  discovered  a  valuable 
deposit  of  oil.     Then  they  went  ahead  to  drill. 

In  order,  among  other  things,  to  secure  legis- 
lation which  would  protect  these  prospectors 
and  allow  a  proper  and  beneficial  control,  large 
areas  of  government  lands  in  many  states  were 
withdrawn  pending  legislation.  These  with- 
drawals were  made  by  blanket  description  and 
did  not  disturb  the  already  acquired  rights 
within  the  areas.  Later  our  Navy  Department 
became  convinced  of  the  value  of  oil  as  fuel 
after  the  British  Admiralty's  adoption  of  it  and 
concluded  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  for 
naval  oil  reserves  in  this  country.  This  entailed 
further  withdrawals  or  the  transference  of  some 
of  the  withdrawn  lands  into  Naval  reserves. 

On  some  of  the  withdrawn  land,  oil  prospec- 
tors had  started  work  but  had  not  made  a  real 
discovery  prior  to  the  withdrawals.  They  had 
an  equitable  but  not  a  legal  position.  In  many 
cases  they  had  spent  considerable  money  in 


good  faith.  There  followed  a  period  of  exces- 
sive activity  by  Government  agents,  in  some 
cases  not  justified  by  fair  play.  Recently, 
however,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  San  Francisco  has  decided  one  of 
the  strongest  of  these  Government  cases  in 
favor  of  the  oil  operator.  This  ends  a  long 
drawn  out  dispute  between  the  Government 
and  oil  producers  of  California  and  releases  to 
the  oil  men  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
impounded  in  California  banks. 

Unfortunately  in  establishing  the  Naval  re- 
serves the  politicians  in  power  did  not  see  that 
these  withdrawals  would  not  be  effective  unless 
they  covered  entire  geological  structures.  And 
when  practical  oil  men  offered  in  a  patriotic 
spirit  to  exchange  claims  in  the  Elk  Hills  Re- 
serve in  California  for  lands  in  the  Buena  Vista 
Hills  Reserve,  where  a  solid  block  was  not  pos- 
sible because  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  holdings 
of  alternate  sections,  the  Government  refused 
the  offer.  It  might  have  secured  control  of  the 
entire  Elk  Hills  area  in  this  way,  but  the  poli- 
ticians could  not  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

It  remained  for  the  present  administration 
to  recognize  that  an  oil  reserve  that  is  being 
drained  through  producing  wells  on  adjoining 
sections  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  valuable  re- 
serve when  the  oil  is  most  needed.  So  re- 
cently the  Government  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  responsible  producing  companies 
to  drill  the  naval  reserves  land  in  the  Elk  Hills 
and  Buena  Vista  Hills  in  California  and  in  the 
Teapot  Dome  in  Wyoming.  What  part  of  the 
Government's  share  of  the  oil  is  not  now  used  by 
the  navy  will  be  stored  for  the  future  where  the 
percentage  of  loss  will  be  small  and  known. 

Already  the  expected  cry  has  gone  up  against 
this  kind  of  partnership  by  the  Government 
with  big  business;  but  when  the  importance  of 
oil  to  the  defense  of  the  country  is  recognized, 
this  action,  together  with  the  support  that 
the  State  Department  is  rendering  our  oil  com- 
panies in  their  efforts  to  secure  production  in 
foreign  fields,  is  good  evidence  of  the  sound 
business  sense  of  the  present  administration. 

Federal  Aid 

UNDER  this  title,  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Chicago  has  issued  a  pamphlet  that 
deserves  the  careful  .study  of  every 
taxpayer  and  of  every  citizen  who  is  interested 
when  profound  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
practical  structure  of  his  government.     For  it 
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is  true  that  a  revolutionary  alteration  in  public  they  will  be  asked  to  spend  a  hundred  million 

finance  is  under  way,  accompanied  by  a  chang-  more. 

ing  psychology  toward  the  relation  of  the  The  amount  of  these  sums  is  less  important 
states  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  ac-  than  the  governmental  changes  which  they 
companied  also  by  a  very  tangible  increase  in  involve.  In  a  fiscal  sense,  their  effect  is  to 
the  power  of  bureau  chiefs  in  Washington  to  cause  a  state  to  tax  its  citizens  locally  to  sup- 
control  state  (and  even  local)  funds  and  poli-  port  a  measure  which  the  Federal  Government 
cies.  initiates  and  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
By  "Federal  aid"  is  meant  the  practice  of  ment  also  taxes  the  citizens  of  the  state  an 
granting  funds  from  the  national  treasury  to  equal  amount.  They  stimulate  expenditure, 
the  several  states,  for  expenditure  by  the  and  they  intertwine  state  finances  and  Federal 
state  within  its  own  boundaries,  provided  the  finances  in  a  way  never  dreamed  of  until  this 
state  appropriates  an  equal  sum  for  the  same  device  of  Federal  "aid"  was  invented, 
purpose.  This  is  a  direct  interference  in  state  In  an  administrative  sense,  these  measures 
affairs  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  it  places  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  vast  system  of 
the  initiative  of  an  important  local  policy  in  bureaus  in  Washington  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Washington  instead  of  in  the  state  capital,  purposes  aimed  at  in  the  bills.  These  bureaus 
It  tends  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  citizen,  looking  determine  the  detailed  methods;  they  set  the 
for  leadership  and  direction,  toward  the  distant  actual  standards;  they  rule  upon  debated 
Federal  Government  instead  of  his  local  gov-  questions;  and  they  are  the  final  authority  in 
ernment.  And  it  tends  to  make  him  dependent  the  actual  operations.  Remote  from  the  local 
upon  "easy  money"  to  be  got  from  the  Federal  and  individual  problem,  responsive  to  no 
Treasury  rather  than  upon  the  local  funds  for  local  pressure,  and  in  fact  practically  respons- 
which  he  realizes  he  pays  taxes.  ible  to  nobody  except  when  an  issue  looms  so 
These  things  may  or  may  not  be  evil.  But  large  that  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  Congress 
they  are  fundamentally  different  from  the  is  forced  to  intervene,  this  Washington  bu- 
traditional  American  policy,  and,  if  extended,  raucracy  is  about  as  undemocratic  an  in- 
they  are  certain  to  produce  profound  changes  strument  as  human  ingenuity  could  devise  to 
in  our  whole  practice  of  government.  They  attain  the  purposes  of  a  democracy.  This  is 
mean  a  decline  in  local  self-government,  no  fault  of  the  men  who  comprise  it.  It  is  the 
They  mean  centralization  of  power.  They  fault  of  the  plan  itself.  Such  a  machine  is  in 
mean  the  removal  of  taxation  from  bodies  lo-  its  nature  an  instrument  of  a  centralized  gov- 
cally  controlled  to  a  Congress  distant  from  the  ernment  and  not  of  a  Union  of  self-governing 
man  who  is  taxed  and  but  vaguely  conscious  states. 

of  his  needs  or  wishes.     They  mean  more  and  The  Civic  Federation's  pamphlet  discusses 

more  power  for  bureau  chiefs  in  Washington  to  these  considerations  at  length,  and  adds  the 

make  rules  governing  purely  local  actions,  and  facts  and  theories  of  similar  experiments  in 

less  and  less  authority  over  local  problems  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
locally  elected  officers.     Perhaps  these  things 

are    desirable:  perhaps    they    are    inevitable.  Keep  Up  the  Bars  Against  Immigration 
But  the  public  should  not  allow  them  to  come 

to  pass  without  understanding  that  they  are  /^^NE  million  and  a  half  people  in   the 


happening,  and  what  they  mean.  I        I  United  States,  ten  years  of  age  or  older. 

By  this  device  of  Federal  "aid,"  the  states  V_^  cannot  speak   the   English   language, 

have  expended  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  Twelve  millions   more  were  born   in  foreign 

roads,  the  location  and  quality  of  which  are  lands,  and  most  of  these  have  acquired  English 

largely  controlled  by  Washington.     They  have  since  they   came  to  this   country.     Most  of 

spent  another  thirteen  millions  on  agricultural  these  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  came  from 

experiments   and    extension,    vocational   edu-  lands  where  the  political   tradition  and   the 

cation,  rehabilitation  work,  and  the  prevention  social  ideals  of  the  people  are  as  different  from 

of  venereal  disease,  on  the  same  terms.     Under  our  own  as  are  those  of  the  denizens  of  China, 

the  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity  Act  they  will  The  theory  under  which  we  have  admitted 

spend  a  million  and  a  half  more.     Under  the  them  to  live  among  us  has  been  that  they 

proposed    Towner-Sterling    measure,    to    es-  come   with    a    consuming   desire   to    become 

tablish  a  national  Department  of  Education,  Americans  and  that  we  are  able  to  transmit 
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to  them  our  own  traditions  and  ideals.  It 
has  almost  never  occurred  to  us  that  these  peo- 
ple would  just  as  surely  transmit  to  us  some  of 
their  traditions  and  ideals. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complacent  piece 
of  folly  than  this.  No  earnest  man  can  study 
the  political  facts  of  American  life  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington 
without  becoming  gravely  apprehensive  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  constantly  reflected  there. 
This  phenomenon  is  the  influence  of  "the 
foreign  vote"  in  the  decisions  of  Congress,  even 
when  dealing  with  purely  internal  American 
legislation.  Congressmen  are  continually  be- 
deviled by  memorials  from  organizations  of 
their  constituents  who  make  their  demands, 
not  as  American  citizens,  but  as  united  bodies 
of  Poles,  Germans,  Lithuanians,  or  Irishmen. 
It  would  be  no  more  absurd  if  they  were  asked 
to  vote  against  the  tariff  on  tea  by  the  United 
Friends  of  Mongolian  Freedom.  And  it  would 
be  less  dangerous,  because  the  Chinaman  has  no 
vote,  whereas  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  and 
the  Irish  have  millions  of  them.  But  the 
deep-seated  evil  is  that  these  people  still  think 
in  terms  of  an  old  allegiance  and  of  an  earlier 
home  and  of  another  set  of  political  ideals  than 
our  own.  They  are  Americans  only  in  name 
and  residence.  Their  hearts  and  minds  are 
foreign.  And  they  muddy  our  life,  where  we 
had  thought  to  clarify  theirs. 

Additional  force  is  lent  to  these  observations 
upon  immigration  by  a  thoughtful  report  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Rus- 
sell Moore,  after  a  special  journey  of  investiga- 
tion through  the  countries  that  now  send  us 
most  of  our  immigrants.  The  following  extracts 
from  her  report  deserve  a  careful  reading: 

Time  was  when  our  shores  were  a  haven  for  the 
pohtically  and  religiously  oppressed,  and  when  our 
gates  opened  the  way  to  opportunity  for  the  ambi- 
tious and  aspiring  of  other  lands.  Time  was,  too, 
when  our  nation,  in  its  period  of  construction  and 
reconstruction,  needed  the  brawn  of  the  sturdy 
European  to  extend  civilization  into  uncultivated 
and  undeveloped  territory. 

To-day,  European  conditions  are  such  that  a 
haven  of  refuge  is  not  required.  There  is  no  longer 
political  oppression  abroad.  Men  are  not  being 
driven  from  their  homes  for  disputing  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  rule.  The  war  has  restored  human 
rights  to  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  new  condi- 
tions permit  to  all  free  expression  of  thought  and 
peaceful  possession  of  property.  There  may  be  suf- 
fering, there  is  depression;  but  there  is  freedom,  and 
none  need  seek  sanctuary  here. 


Nor  does  America  need  labor  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources.  That  stage  has  long  passed, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  immigration  of  recent  years 
has  been  from  that  class  of  people  which  arrests, 
rather  than  aids,  the  development  of  any  nation. 
When  I  declare  that  most  of  those  now  seeking  to 
come  here  have  not  any  of  the  inspiration  or  the 
necessity  of  the  early  settlers  from  abroad,  I  am 
stating  facts  that  impress  everybody  who  makes  any 
study  of  European  conditions. 

During  the  years  of  1920  and  1921,  long  before 
office  hours,  crowds  of  unwashed,  ill-fed,  prospec- 
tive immigrants — most  of  them  of  very  low  mental- 
ity and  moral  fiber — surged  around  the  consulate  at 
Vienna.  These  people  were  from  Poland,  Russia,  or 
Rumania,  and  claimed  to  have  blood  relatives  in 
America  who  would  take  care  of  them  and  guarantee 
them  support.  They  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  truthfulness,  and  were  carriers  of  disease 
caused  by  their  extreme  bodily  filth.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  large  numbers  of  Poles  were  applying 
for  vises  at  Vienna,  claiming  the  necessary  one  year's 
residence  in  the  place  of  departure,  and  bringing 
with  them  documents  to  prove  such  residence.  So 
many  of  these  documents  were  false  that  the  practice 
was  adopted  throughout  the  year  1921  of  having 
every  Vienna  document  —  including  the  police 
certificate  of  morality  required  —  which  was  pre- 
sented by  a  Pole  examined  and  checked  by  the 
investigator. 

Of  the  several  thousand  Polish  immigrants  who 
obtained  vises  in  Vienna  in  the  years  1920-192 1  it 
was  the  personal  observation  of  a  consular  officer 
stationed  there  that  only  two  were  not  bound  for 
New  York  City,  and  just  one  claimed  to  be  a  farmer — 
all  non-productive,  so-called  citizens. 

The  Colorado  River  Project 

THE  Colorado  River  is  one  of  the  greatest 
undeveloped  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation.  Water,  capable  of  generating 
six  million  electrical  horsepower,  and  of  irri- 
gating arid  lands  of  an  area  greater  than 
Maryland,  now  meanders  to  the  sea  without 
use  by  man.  Steps  are  under  way  to  bring 
this  vast  treasure  into  the  service  of  the 
people,  harnessing  a  water  power  greater 
than  Niagara's  and  making  a  garden  of  a 
desert. 

An  ancient  English  law  has  long  hindered 
this  development.  This  is  the  law  of  "ri- 
parian rights,"  by  which  a  man  who  owns 
property  bounded  by  a  stream  owns  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  by  which  no  one  may 
diminish  the  natural  flow  of  its  waters  past 
his  land.  This  law,  perfectly  adapted  to  a 
land  of  normal  rainfall,  is  an  anomaly  in  a 
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desert.    There,   land  is  plentiful  and   water  Cold  Light 
scarce;  land  is  cheap  and  water  priceless.     The 

miners  of  California  early  compelled  changes  ^  ■  ^HE  success  of  Professor  E.  Newton 
in  the  law  to  permit  the  diversion  of  water  for  I  Harvey,  of  Princeton  University,  in  pro- 
sluicing,  but  they  were  compelled  to  return  it  i  ducing  a  continuous  cold  light  is  a  great 
somewhere  to  the  original  channel.  For  sixty  step  toward  the  realization  of  a  dream  of 
years,  the  West  has  fought  through  the  courts  scientists  of  many  years  standing.  All  present 
the  issue  of  riparian  rights  against  the  rights  of  means  of  illumination  depend  upon  heat  to 
diversion  for  irrigation,  and  to  this  day  the  produce  the  light,  and  all  are  extremely  waste- 
Supreme  Court  has  never  found  a  formula  on  ful  of  energy.  Actual  combustion  accom- 
which  it  ventured  to  take  a  final  stand.  An  panies  the  process  of  securing  light  by  means 
endless  warfare  is  waged  between  men  fifty  of  candles,  kerosene  lamps,  and  gas.  In  the 
miles  from  the  source  of  a  stream,  who  wish  to  use  of  electricity,  a  metal  filament  is  heated  to 
divert  water  for  immediate  irrigation,  against  a  radiant  temperature  by  the  friction  en- 
men  a  hundred  miles  from  the  source  who  de-  gendered  by  forcing  a  relatively  heavy  current 
mand  that  its  waters  shall  pass  their  lands  through  the  small  conducting  medium.  In 
undiminished.  Within  each  state,  these  is-  every  case,  the  energy  consumed  gives  about 
sues  are  usually  roughly  settled  by  local  com-  95  per  cent,  of  heat  to  only  about  5  per  cent, 
pacts  which  agree  upon  first,  second,  and  third  of  light.  As  the  heat  is  put  to  no  useful  pur- 
rights  in  certain  quantities  of  water — though  pose,  it  is  sheer  waste, 
even  there  endless  litigation  continues.  Scientists  have  long  envied  the  firefly  and 

The  development  of  the  Colorado  River  is  the  glow  worm  their  power  to  produce  light 
complicated  by  this  problem,  plus  the  problem  without  heat.  They  have  long  studied  the 
arising  from  its  passage  through  seven  states,  chemical  process  by  which  this  feat  is  accom- 
To  the  quarrel  of  Tom  Jones  with  Will  Smith,  plished,  and  Professor  Harvey's  experiments 
living  ten  miles  apart  in  Arizona,  is  added  the  seem  to  have  produced  the  most  practical 
quarrel  of  New  Mexico  with  California  over  discovery  in  this  field.  He  uses  the  illumi- 
the  same  issue  of  their  several  rightful  shares,  nating  substance  from  the  body  of  a  small 
To  resolve  this  difficulty,  the  Colorado  River  crustacean  inhabiting  the  sea  waters  about 
Commission  has  about  completed  an  extraor-  Japan.  Apparently  he  has  been  able  to  ex- 
dinary  task.  It  has  negotiated  an  interstate  tract  this  substance  in  practically  its  pure 
treaty  between  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  state,  and  then  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  inert 
Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Cali-  when  not  exposed  to  oxygen.  By  introducing 
fornia,  agreeing  upon  a  common  policy  with  a  *' catalytic  agent" — a  substance  which  has 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  the  property  of  altering  the  relation  of  two 
River  for  irrigation  and  electrical  power.  If  other  substances  with  each  other,  without 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  accept  this  having  its  own  integrity  impaired—he  has  been 
treaty,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development  able  to  promote  a  continuous  process  of  unit- 
should  soon  be  under  way.  ing  his  "luciferin"  with  oxygen  and  then  sepa- 

The  Commission's  engineers  have  already  rating  the  two — the  process  of  union  being  the 
reported  on  the  physical  possibilities.  A  site  cause  of  the  generation  of  light  rays, 
has  been  located  in  Boulder  Canyon,  between  The  distinction  of  Professor  Harvey's  ex- 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  where  the  biggest  dam  periments  lies  in  his  discovery  of  the  function 
in  the  world  could  be  built— a  dam  twice  as  of  oxygen  in  the  production  of  the  light,  and  in 
big  as  any  now  in  existence.  It  would  be  750  his  discovery  of  a  catalytic  agent  to  cause  the 
feet  high,  or  just  about  the  height  of  the  process  to  operate  continuously.  Though  his 
Woolworth  Tower  in  New  York.  It  would  results  have  no  immediate  practical  value, 
create  a  basin  so  large  that  the  entire  flow  of  they  may  lead  to  revolutionary  discoveries, 
the  river  for  two  years  will  be  required  to  fill  If  he  can  intensify  the  light,  as  he  hopes,  prac- 
it.  This  reservoir  would  supply  water  to  irri-  tical  industrialists  can  perfect  processes  for  the 
gate  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  to  generate  recovery  of  luciferin  and  for  the  production  of 
millions  of  electrical  horsepower.  The  latter  lamps  for  general  use.  The  prodigious  de- 
could  be  economically  transmitted  to  every  velopment  of  the  telephone  from  the  laboratory 
important  city  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  to  an  instrument  of  universal  use  is  an  mdica- 
and  from  El  Paso  to  Butte.  tion  of  the  possibilities  that  may  he  ahead 
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with  luciferin.     Conceivably,  synthetic  chem-  based  upon  high  property  valuations  may  find 
istry  might  achieve  an  inorganic  substitute  for  that  a  normal  return  from  these  properties  will 
the  prime  element  of  cold  light,  and  reduce  its  not  pay  their  interest  and  that  the  properties 
cost  to  a  trifle.  under  foreclosure  will  not  bring  enough  to  pay 
The  imagination  readily  perceives  striking  off    the    bonds.     Many    of    these    issues    are 
possibilities    with     such    a    device.     Houses  against     apartment     houses    and     apartment 
lighted  by  small  globes  full  of  ever-luminous  hotels  for  which  high  rents  are  now  being  asked, 
liquid,  the  light  from  which  would  be  "  turned  There  has  never  been  as  great  shortage  in  that 
off"  by  enclosing  the  globes  in  folding  metal  class  of  building  as  in  the  low-rental  apartment, 
shells  attached  like  petals  to  the  fixture,  is  one  yet  that  is  the  class  of  building  the  public  has 
suggestion.     Inexpensive   pocket    lamps    that  been  asked   to  finance    the    construction    of 
could  be  carried  like  pocket  flasks,  is  another,  through  these  mortgage  companies,  many  of 
The  possibilities  are  endless.     But   the  eco-  which  have  had  little  experience  in  that  field  of 
nomic  value  to  society  is  the  more  important  finance, 
consideration.     Lighting  now  consumes  enor- 
mous stores  of  fuel  whose  energy  would  be  A  Peaceful  Vigilance  Committee 
saved  for  processes  in  which  heat — its  most 
valuable  element — is  the  prime  need.  A  LARMED    and    exasperated  citizens  of 
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L\      the   numerous   communities  in  which 


End  of  the  Housing  Shortage  ^     5L   crime  has  gone  unchecked  of  late  may 

learn  something  of  value  by  getting  and  study- 

THE  housing  shortage  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ing  the  report  of  the  Cleveland  Association  for 

soon  being  overcome.     Increased  build-  Criminal   Justice.     This   association   was   or- 

ing   operations   is   one   of  the   leading  ganized  by  the  thirteen  leading  civic  bodies  of 

factors  in   the  present   business   revival.     In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  apply  the  steady  pressure 

March  there  was  a  65  per  cent,  gain  over  the  of  public  opinion  to  the  local  administration  of 

preceding  month  in  the  value  of  building  con-  the  criminal  law.     It  comprises  such   bodies 

tracts  let  in  twenty-seven  Northeastern  states  as  the  Bar  Association  and  the  Chamber  of 

and  a  78  per  cent,  gain  over  a  year  ago,  ac-  Commerce,    and   it    represents   a   constituent 

cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  membership  of  about  fifty  thousand  of  the  best 

of  Commerce.     In  one  hundred  and  two  cities  citizens  of  Cleveland. 

throughout  the  country,   R.  G.  Dun  &  Com-  The  Association  employed  as  its  operating 

pany  report,    there  was    an    increase    of   80  director  Mr.  Charles  De  Woody,  who  had  a 

per  cent,  over   February  and    no  per  cent,  dozen  years'  experience  as  an  agent  of  the 

over  March  a  year  ago.  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Federal  Depart- 

Building  costs  have  shown  Httle  change  for  ment  of  Justice.     Mr.  De  Woody's  first  official 

a  year  past,  and  this  stability  has  helped  to  enterprise  was  to  install  a  card  index  system  to 

stimulate    activity.    As    compared    with   the  follow    every    crime    reported    to    the    police 

highest  prices  of  1920  it  now  costs  about  a  third  through  every  phase  of  its  procedure  through 

less    to    build.    As    compared    with    pre-war  the  police  departm.ent  and  the  courts.     Two 

levels  it  costs  between  50  and  75  per  cent,  more,  newspaper  men  of  long  experience  in  police 

depending  upon  the  keenness  of  competition  court  work  devote  their  time  to  keeping  this 

between  building  contractors.     This  level  cor-  index  up  to  date.     Its  use  is  a  powerful  stimu- 

responds  closely  with  the  average  level  of  all  lant  to  police  efficiency.     The  index  has  made 

commodities,  and  this  probably  indicates  that  it  impossible  for  the  police  to  hide  inefficiency 

little  change  is  likely  immediately  ahead.  in  arresting  criminals,  and  it  has  made  it  im- 

Rents  are  still  high,   but  present  building  possible  for  the  district  attorney's  office  and 

operations  will  bring  them  down.     Those  who  the  courts  to  hide  laxness  or  delay  in  the  trial 

have  built  or  bought  properties  to  rent  without  of  offenders.     Every  move  in  every  case  being 

taking  this  fact  into  consideration  have  a  day  recorded,  it  is  possible  for  any  citizen  or  any 

of  awakening  ahead  of  them.     Many  mortgage  newspaper  to  learn  at  any  moment  whether  a 

companies  that  grew  up  and  greatly  expanded  criminal  has  been  captured  and  properly  tried, 

operations  during  the  period  of  inflation  also  Another  important  entry  on  the  cards  is  the 

have  a  day  of  reckoning  to  face.     And  investors  name  of  every  bondsman  who  appears  to  re- 

who  bought  real  estate  bonds  and  mortgages  lease  a  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  security 
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he  offers  on  the  bond.    As  the  cards  are  cross-  design   pavements   having  practically  double 

indexed,  the  names  of  "professional    bonds-  the  strength  of  the  designs  used  in  the  past 

men''  automatically  come  to  light,  and  their  and  yet  at  a  saving  in  cost  of  approximately 

pernicious  activities  can  be  stopped.  $1,500  per  mile.     They  should  also  result  in 

The   Association    has   furthered    the   swift  better  roads  elsewhere, 

execution  of  justice  by  securing  the  enactment  These  experiments  have  been  conducted  on 

of  a  law  which  cuts  out  the  appearance  of  a  a  two-mile  stretch  of  road  near  Bates,   111., 

prisoner  charged  with  felony  in  a  police  court  known  as  the  Bates  experimental  road.     This 

for  preliminary  examination.     These  examina-  is  made  up  of  63  sections,  each  approximately 

tions  served   no  useful   purpose  and   simply  200  feet  in  length,  representing  all  types  of 

clogged  the  police  courts  and  delayed  the  final  modern  pavements  and  several  thicknesses  of 

trial.     All  prisoners  charged  with  felony  are  each   type.     On    March   27,    1922,   the   final 

now  taken  directly  to  the  Grand  Jury.    The  traffic  tests  were  started,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  motor 

importance  of  this  change  is  indicated  by  the  trucks  beginning  a  thousand  round  trips  with 

fact  that  whereas,  under  the  old  law,  the  aver-  wheel  loads  of  about    ij  tons.     These  loads 

age  time  between  arrest  and  indictment  used  are  being  gradually  increased  up  to  the  maxi- 

to  be  21  days,  the  time  has  been  shortened  mum  legal  load  of  8  tons  on  the  rear  axle,  or 

under  the  new  law  to  6  days.  a  total  load  of  twelve  tons,  and  with  each  ad- 

The  Association's  records  are  not  only  a  ditional  increment  of  load  one  thousand  more 

public  check  upon  the  officers  of  the  law,  but  round  trips  are  being  made.    The  trucks  are 

they  are  an  aid  to  these  officers.     No  official  operated  at  the  legal  speed  of  20  miles  an 

record  keeps  all  this  information  in  one  place,  hour  for  loads  of  less  than  5,000  pounds  down  to 

and  as  the  Association  gives  the  officers  access  12    miles   for   loads    of    12    tons.    Observers 

to  it,  there  have  been  numerous  instances  in  stationed  along  the  way  record  the  failure  of 

which  it  has  served  to  prevent  the  police  de-  sections  as  they  occur;  a  lighting  system  has 

partment  being  unwittingly  a  party  to  a  delay  been  installed  so  that  the  effect  of  the  traffic 

in  getting  a  prisoner's  case  quickly  into  court,  can  be  observed  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Lastly,  as  the  Association  is  a  public  body,  Some  of  the  thinner  sections  failed  under  the 

but  not  an  official  one,  many  people  possessing  lightest  loads  and  had  to  be  repaired.     Rainy 

valuable  information  about  criminals  feel  safe  weather  further  interfered  with  the  tests.    A 

,  in  disclosing  it  to  the  director  where  they  complete  report  will  be  pubHshed  by  the  chief 

would  hesitate  about  disclosing  it  to  the  police,  highway  engineer  when  they  are  completed. 

1  These  ''tips"  have  frequently  served  a  very  Other  data,  however,  than  from  these  traf- 

useful  purpose  in  supplying  missing  clues  that  fie  tests  is  being  derived  from  this  experimental 

otherwise  would  never  have  been  available.  road.     Since  October,  1920,  an  average  of  ten 

For  providing  a  check  upon  the  police  and  a  investigators  have  been  occupied  in  research 

spur  to  the  vigorous   administration  of  the  work  upon  it.     Studies  have  been  made  of 

criminal  law,  an  association  of  this  sort  is  a  the  variations  of  subgrade  moisture  and  of 

valuable  device.  subgrade  bearing  power.    This  data  applies 

to  the  brown  silt  loam,  or  clay  soil,  of  the  Mis- 

A  Foundation  for  Good  Roads  sissippi  Valley  Corn  Belt  and  would  not  apply 

fully  to  other  soils.     But  the  data  on  frost 

WHEN  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  No-  action  and  temperature  effects  does  apply  else- 

vember,   1918,  voted  sixty  million  where.     It  was  found,  for  instance,  during  a 

dollars   for   improved    roads,    that  period  of  low  temperature  in  the  winter  of 

meant,  with  Federal  funds  available,  that  pos-  1920-192 1,  that  there  was  heaving  at  the  edge 

sibly  a  hundred  million  dollars  would  be  spent  of  the  pavement  throughout  the  entire  length 

for  road  construction  in  that  state.     The  su-  of  the  road  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  the 

perintendent  of  highways  and  the  chief  high-  centre.     Where  there  were  longitudinal  joints 

way  engineer  then  wisely  decided  to  undertake  in  the  pavement  it  lifted  an  average  of  three 

some  scientific  experiments  in  road  building  in  fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  edges  and  only  one 

order  to  eliminate  guess  work  in  the  expendi-  fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  centre.     Sections  not 

ture  of  that  sum.     These  experiments  are  now  provided    with    longitudinal    joints    in    many 

nearing  completion,  and  according  to  the  chief  cases  cracked  at  the  centre  from  their  own 

highway  engineer  they  have  enabled  them  to  weight  because  of  this  variation  in  heaving. 
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As  a  result  of  this  information,  the  present  nance  expense  which  will  result  from  the  con- 
Illinois  design  provides  for  a  longitudinal  joint  struction  of  the  best  pavement  engineering  in- 
in  all   new  pavements  in  order  that  erratic  genuity  can  devise." 

longitudinal  cracks  may  be  avoided  as  far  as  Many  of  our  improved  roads  have  lost  their 
possible.  effectiveness  from  lack  of  maintenance.  It  is 
Measurements  for  temperature  effects  in-  now  recognized  as  an  item  that  should  be 
dicated  that  during  the  heat  of  the  day  there  is  taken  into  account  in  any  road  building  pro- 
a  downward  curling  of  the  edges  of  the  con-  gramme.  The  Federal  Government,  as  a  con- 
crete pavement  slabs  that  lifts  the  centre  of  an  dition  to  allotting  funds  for  the  building  of 
unbroken  slab  entirely  free  from  the  subgrade;  roads  in  the  various  states,  now  makes  the 
at  night  the  slab  warps  the  other  way  and  is  states  agree  to  inspect  regularly  and  main- 
lifted  from  the  subgrade  at  the  edges.  The  tain  adequately  the  roads  built.  Any  pro- 
conclusion  reached  was  that  the  curling  of  the  vision  in  the  building  that  reduces  the  cost  of 
edges  of  an  1 8-foot  concrete  slab  may  be  suf-  maintenance  is  a  great  saving, 
ficient  to  render  the  most  perfect  of  subgrades 

ineffective  under  the  edges  of  the  slab.     Longi-  Farm  Census  Figures 
tudinal  joints  help  to  relieve  this,  but  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chief  highway  engineer  is  that  to  T  OWA    is    the    premier  agricultural   state 
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resist  local  breaks  it  seems  necessary  to  design  I     Census  figures  recently  issued  by  the  De- 

the  corners  of  pavement  slabs*  as  unsupported  A    partment  of  Commerce  reveal  this  fact, 

cantilevers,  i.  e.,  so  that  they  will  carry  the  along  with  many  other  interesting  data.     The 

greatest  load  without  any  support  from  directly  figures  cover  the  year  1919.     At  that  time,  the 

underneath.  value  of  all  farm  property   (including  land. 

Such  information  as  this  shows  road  builders  buildings,    and    machinery)    in    the    United 

some  of  the  problems  they  have  to  face.     Much  States  was  78  billion  dollars.     Iowa  led  the 

of  our  road  building  in  the  past  has  been  of  the  list  of  the  states  with  8i  billions,  followed  by 

''guess  work"  variet}'  because  there  has  been  Illinois   with   6^,    Texas   with   4J,    Nebraska 

little  scientific  data  on  which  to  base  a  more  with  4,  Minnesota  with  3J,  Missouri  and  Cali- 

economical  expenditure  of  the  public's  money,  fornia  and  Kansas  with  3I  apiece,  and  Ohio 

But  years  of  road  building  have  now  given  with    3    billions.     These    nine    states    owned 

some  basis  for  a  science,  and  courses  in  highway  more  than  half  of  the  farm  property  of  the 

engineering  are  now  being  given  in  some  of  country.     These    same  nine  states   produced 

our  colleges.     This  will  produce  trained  men  nearly  half  the  farm  crops  (by  value)  of  the 

able  to  apply  such  data  as  is  being  acquired  in  country — 6  billions  out  of  14I  billions, 

this  Illinois  experiment.  The  rank  of  the  states  in  production  was 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  different  from  their  rank  in  value  of  farm  prop- 
experiment  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Clifford  erty.  In  value  of  farm  crops  they  stood: 
Older,  chief  highway  engineer  of  Illinois,  in  a  Texas,  one  billion;  Iowa,  890  millions;  Illinois 
recent  letter.  "  It  might  appear  to  the  casual  864  millions;  Ohio,  607  millions;  California, 
observer,"  he  said,  "that  Illinois  is  expending  589  millions;  Kansas,  588  millions;  Missouri, 
a  very  large  sum  of  mioney  for  what  is  termed  559  millions;  Nebraska,  519  millions,  and 
an  experiment.  It  is  true  that  the  construction  Minnesota,  506  millions.  Three  other  states 
of  this  experimental  road  has  involved  a  large  — Oklahoma,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina — 
expenditure  of  state  funds;  nevertheless  this  produced  half  a  billion  dollars' worth  of  crops 
fund  has  already  returned  many  times  in  re-  apiece. 

duced  construction  costs  and  the  knowledge  These  figures  suggest  anew  the  agricultural 

gained  as  regards  the  construction  of  better  status  of  the  country.     Texas  and  Georgia  in 

roads,  which  proves  conclusively  the  worth  of  cotton;  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,   Kansas,  and 

the  experiment.     I   would  say,  further,  that  Iowa  in   corn;  Nebraska  and    Minnesota  in 

while  the  saving  effected  in  the  expenditure  of  w^heat;    California    in    fruits — these    are    the 

the  Road  Fund,  made  available  to  the  state  backbone   of   agricultural   America.    Add   to 

for  highway  work,  will  am.ount  to  a  consider-  these  the  two  states  that  lead  in  live-stock 

able  sum  because  of  the  construction  of  the  products — New  York  and  Wisconsin — and  the 

Bates  experimental  road,  yet  this  item  is  of  picture  is  fairly  complete.     Am.ong  the  first 

far  less  imiportance  than  the  saving  in  mainte-  ten  in  live-stock  products  are  six  states  that 
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lead  in  the  other  two  Hsts— Ohio,  IIHnois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
CaHfornia. 

Distribution  of  Incomes 

THANKS  to  the  monumental  statistical 
labors  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  we  now  have  informa- 
tion regarding  personal  incomes  in  the  United 
States  that  is  of  great  value.  When  people 
talk  of  "Hving  wages,"  or  ''saving  wages,"  we 
now  have  figures  for  actual  average  incomes 
with  which  to  compare  their  estimates  of  what 
a  "living"  or  "saving"  wage  should  be. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  any  group  can 
advance  its  wage,  or  income.  One  is  to  take  it 
from  some  other  group;  the  other  is  to  increase 
production  and  thus  add  to  the  total  national 
income  to  be  divided.  That  is  the  only  per- 
manent way  and  is  what  accounts  for  the 
higher  wages  in  this  country  than  in  others. 
The  Ford  Motor  Company  gives  the  best 
known  laboratory  proof  of  this.  The  six  dol- 
lar minimum  wage  paid  there  has  been  econom- 
ically possible  because  of  the  high  rate  of 
production. 

One  third  of  the  income  earners  of  this  coun- 
try, according  to  figures  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  in  its  first  volume  on 
"Income  in  the  United  States,"  receive  from 
J5500  to  Si,ooo  a  year.  This  includes  the  in- 
come value  of  homes  owned  and  the  value  of 
farm  products  consumed  on  the  farms.  An- 
other third  get  from  ^  1,000  to  1 1,500.  Five 
per  cent,  fall  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups. 
In  other  words,  72  per  cent,  of  the  income 
earners  of  the  country  get  less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  Fourteen  per  cent,  more  get  less  than 
$2,000. 

If  this  86  per  cent,  who  get  less  than  $2,000 
wished  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  14  per  cent, 
who  get  more  than  $2,000  a  year,  they  would 
find  that  there  is  only  $661  for  each  one  of 
them  if  they  could  confiscate  the  entire  income 
of  all  the  others  and  divide  it  equally  among 
themselves.  This  is  true  although  the  14  per 
cent,  received  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  personal 
income.     If  the  86  per  cent,  possessed  such 


socialistic  tendencies,  yet  agreed  that  an  in- 
dividual is  entitled  to  as  much  as  a  United 
States  Senator  is  paid — $10,000  a  year — there 
would  then  be  not  as  much  as  $200  to  distrib- 
ute to  each  one  of  those  who  now  gets  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

A  common  fallacy  in  estimating  what  are 
"living"  and  "saving"  wages  is  in  failing  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  workman-family's  career  there  is 
more  than  one  wage  earner.  There  is  a  cycle 
in  the  working  man's  life  that  upsets  all  esti- 
mates of  what  is  a  ''living"  wage.  When  a 
workman  first  starts  out  he  is  low  in  the  cycle, 
but  his  earning  power  soon  develops  and  brings 
him  up.  Then  he  marries  and  children  begin 
to  come  and  the  growing  family's  expenditures 
send  him  down  again.  But  the  children  in  time 
become  wage  earners  and  contribute  to  the 
family  purse.  He  is  then  up  again  in  the  cycle. 
Then  the  children  leave  home,  the  girls  to 
marry  and  the  boys  to  start  on  their  own  work- 
man's cycle;  old  age  brings  impaired  earning- 
power  and  sickness  and  again  he  is  down. 

What  is  needed  as  much  as  anything  is  educa- 
tion and  incentive  for  saving  and  safe  invest- 
ment during  the  higher  periods  of  this  cycle  to 
provide  for  the  succeeding  depressions.  An 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  spread  of 
such  education.  The  Liberty  Loan  drives  gave 
their  great  impetus,  and  the  Government's 
present  Treasury  Savings  Certificate  campaign 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  it 
to-day.  Labor  unions  could,  with  great 
benefit  to  their  members,  participate  in  this 
education. 

By  saving  $4,500  during  their  years  of  great- 
est prosperity  and  investing  it  in  Treasury  Sav- 
ings Certificates,  or  some  other  safe  security, 
all  those  whose  income  is  less  than  $2,000  a 
year  could  add  more  to  it  than  if  they  pos- 
sessed all  the  income  of  those  getting  $10,000  or 
more.  Instead  of  coveting  the  income  of  the 
more  gifted  or  the  more  fortunate,  the  wage 
earner,  by  some  self-denial  in  days  of  prosperity 
and  conservative  foresight,  can  make  himself 
better  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  all  that 
income  of  the  rich  to  divide  with  his  fellow  wage 
earners. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  KRIEBEL  BUCKET-SHOP 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magaiine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on   investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 


HEN  Kriebel  &  Company, 
"Investment  Bankers"  of 
Chicago,  with  four  offices  in 
that  city  and  branches  in 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Du- 
luth,  Detroit,  and  other  places,  went  into 
bankruptcy  on  March  7,  the  receiver  appointed 
found  in  his  preliminary  investigation  about 
18,000  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  stocks  on 
which  partial  payments  had  been  made,  but  he 
discovered  "practically  no  stocks  on  hand/' 

This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  the  bucket-shop 
failures. 

In  their  literature  describing  "The  Kriebel 
Systematic  Saving  Plan"  they  said:  "We  buy 
the  securities  immediately  upon  receipt  and 
acceptance  of  your  order  accompanied  by  one 
fifth  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  market  price.  These 
securities  are  bought  in  our  name  and  carried 
by  us  until  the  payments  are  completed." 
Yet  when  the  firm  failed  the  receiver  could  find 
practically  no  securities  on  hand. 

The  advertising  agent  for  this  house,  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  the  World's  Work  that  it 
should  accept  the  advertising  of  Kriebel  &  Co., 
raised  this  question  himself:  "  Do  they  buy  the 
stocks?"  in  a  letter  he  wrote  April  25,  1921. 
He  said  he  had  raised  it  three  years  before  when 
he  first  started  to  do  business  with  Kriebel  and 
had  kept  an  eye  on  it  ever  since.  "Now  an 
audit  has  been  made,"  he  continued,  "and  a 
fac-simile  of  it  is  enclosed  herewith,  showing 
that  Kriebel  &  Co.  do  more  than  buy  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  an  order.  They  fre- 
quently anticipate  their  purchases,  and  the 
audit  shows  that  they  have  bought,  and  were 
holding  in  their  possession  or  carrying,  stocks 
and  bonds  in  excess  of  the  amount  sold." 

This  "audit"  showed  that  on  February  28, 
1 92 1 ,  Kriebel  &  Co.  had  sold  to  their  customers 
various  listed  stocks  and  bonds  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  J3, 585,037.04,  and  on  the  same  date 
had  in  their  possession,  or  had  bought  and 
were  carrying,  various  listed  stocks  and  bonds 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $4, 1 09, 709.9 1 .  Noth- 
ing more.     It  did  not  say  whether  the  stocks 


being  bought  by  the  customers  were  included 
among  those  being  carried  by  the  house.  It 
did  not  tell  how  much  the  customers  had  paid 
in  on  their  stocks  or  how  little  Kriebel  &  Co. 
had  invested  in  those  it  was  carrying.  It  gave 
no  information  to  support  the  claim  that  they 
were  not  operating  a  bucket-shop  and  little 
more  regarding  the  solvency  of  the  house. 

And  when  the  receiver  took  charge  a  year 
later  he  found  "practically  no  stocks  on  hand." 
Where  then  did  the  money  these  partial  pay- 
ment investors  paid  in  on  their  18,000  con- 
tracts go?  "  Kriebel  &  Co.,"  the  receiver  said 
on  March  i6th,  "appear  to  have  invested  in  a 
number  of  enterprises  of  very  doubtful  value 
and  from  which  it  will  take  some  time  to  real- 
ize." The  four  million  listed  securities  certified 
to  by  the  public  accountant  a  year  previous 
had  disappeared.  Fred  L.  Kriebel,  the  head 
of  the  house,  is  quoted  as  admitting  before  the 
referee  in  bankruptcy  that  he  had  invested 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  various  proposi- 
tions without  the  customers'  consent.  In 
other  words,  practically  all  the  money  that  cus- 
tomers had  paid  in  for  the  purchase  of  good 
stocks  had  been  used  by  Kriebel  in  other  ways. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  partial  payment  plan, 
he  was  operating  a  bucket-shop.  His  customers 
seem  likely  to  lose  about  a  million  dollars. 

When  one  turns  back  to  read  some  of  the 
literature  of  this  modern  bucket-shop  the  du- 
plicity of  Kriebel  is  revealed.  In  urging  people 
to  open  partial  payment  accounts,  he  said, 
"  The  fact  that  we  advocate  and  insist  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  better  grade  of  listed  securities 
is  in  itself  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  safety  of 
the  Kriebel  Plan.  The  investor  might  well 
become  suspicious  if  we  made  a  practice  of 
recommending  highly  speculative  stocks,  but 
the  fact  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
stocks  bought  on  the  Kriebel  Plan  are  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  repre- 
sent the  greatest  corporations  in  the  world,  is 
a  strong  assurance  that  we  act  in  complete 
good  faith  with  the  investor." 

To  one  who  knew  Kriebel's  past  record  in 
the  field  of  finance  this  would  not  be  very  strong 
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assurance  of  anything  except  that  he  was  up  investors  with  the  strength  of  this  new  concern, 

to  his  old  tricks  again.     But  he  employed  good  they  were  told  that  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 

advertising  talent.     Kriebel  &  Co.  have  done  Government  bonds  were  ** deposited"  for  their 

some  of  the  most  humanly  appealing  and  ar-  protection.     A  list  of  these  bonds  was  even 

tistic  advertising  that  has  ever  been  done  in  sent  them.     Later  investigation  disclosed  that 

the  selling  of  securities.     Reliable  houses  would  these  bonds  were  in  a  safe  deposit  box  under 

do  well  to  study  it.     Regarding  this  advertising  the  control  of  and  probably  owned  by  Charles 

they  used  to  say  in  their  literature:  "The  fact  A.  Stoneman,  another  of  the  characters  of  this 

that  the  Kriebel  Plan  is  advertised  in  hundreds  "Pirates  of  Promotion"  series.     Shortly  after 

of  publications,  including  leading  newspapers  the  publication  of  this  editorial  these  bonds 

and  magazines  who  exercise  the  strictest  possi-  were  withdrawn  as  bait  on  the  Fiscal  Service 

ble    censorship     .     .     .     should    satisfy    the  Corporation's   hook   and    Pommeroy   himself 

most  critical  investor."     This  magazine  and  withdrew  from  view.     Soon,  however,  readers 

others — which  may  have  a  little  better  censor-  of   the   World's   Work   began    referring   to 

ship   than    "the   strictest" — were   repeatedly  "Playing  the  Game"  in  their  inquiries  about 

urged  to  take  this  advertising.     It  is  no  credit  Kriebel  &  Co.     Pommeroy   had   become   as- 

to  them  that  they  did  not,  for  they  knew  Krie-  sociated    with    Kriebel.      In    his    testimony 

bel's  record.     It  is  a  discredit,  however,  to  before    the    referee    in    bankruptcy    Kriebel 

those  publications  that  did  accept  it,  for  they  said:  "Pommeroy  and  I  [it  is  J.  F.  Pomeroy 

could  easily  have  learned  of  his  past.  now]  had  an  agreement  whereby  he  received 

In  the  "Pirates  of  Promotion"  series  in  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  Kriebel  &  Co." 

World's  Work,  in  December,  1918,  reference  This  is  an  interesting  lead  for  the  investigators 

was  made  to  Kriebel's  connection  with  A.  B.  to  follow  to  find  out  what  Pommeroy  contrib- 

Benesch  &  Co.,  a  house  of  poor  reputation,  and  uted  to  the  firm  that  gave  him  such  a  claim 

the    following    was    published    about    him:  on  profits. 

"Kriebel  received  his  early  training  with  The  interest  of  the  World's  Work  in  this 
Wintemute,  who  has  been  convicted  of  fraud,  case  has  been  solely  with  the  view  of  protecting 
and  won  his  spurs  with  the  promotion  of  the  the  public,  as  far  as  it  could,  from  the  loss 
Rector  Gas  Lighting  Company.  When  the  which  it  felt  would  inevitablyfollow  from  doing 
checks  of  this  company  began  to  come  back  business  with  such  characters.  Through  its 
from  the  bank  marked  "insufficient  funds,"  readers'  service  bureau  it  has  warned  many 
Kriebel  quietly  departed  for  the  West.  At  people  by  personal  letters  against  the  house, 
last  report,  he  was  selling  'carefully  selected  And  it  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
investment  securities'  in  Chicago,  and  work-  such  letters  as  this  one  since  the  failure: 
ing  the  partial  payment  game."  Inthe  March,  "On  April  28,  1921,  I  asked  you  whether  or 
1 91 9,  World's  Work,  his  name  was  included  not  Kriebel  &  Company  of  Chicago  was  a  re- 
in a  list  of  get-rich-quick  promoters.  liable  concern  from  which  to  buy  stocks.     You 

Nor  was  this  all  the  evidence  against  Kriebel.  replied  on  May  3d,  1921,  stating  Mn  reply  to 
In  the  November,  1918,  World's  Work  there  your  letter  of  April  28th  we  would  say  that 
was  an  editorial  entitled  "  Pirates  of  Promo-  Kriebel  &  Co.  of  Chicago  is  not  a  house  that  we 
tion  in  the  Partial  Payment  Plan."  This  care  to  recommend  to  our  readers.  The  head 
dealt  with  the  Fiscal  Service  Corporation  of  of  this  company  is  Fred  L.  Kriebel  who  has 
New  York,  run  by  Harry  K.  Pommeroy,  alias  been  mixed  up  in  some  get-rich-quick  promo- 
Wolf,  who  had  a  bad  record  in  the  field  of  fi-  tion  operations  in  the  past,  etc/ 
nance.  This  concern  was  making  great  head-  "This  advice  has  probably  saved  me  the 
way  in  the  partial  payment  field  by  the  wide  price  of  your  magazine  for  a  good  many  years 
distribution  of  a  well-written  booklet  entitled  as  this  firm  went  under  this  week.  I  am  also 
"  Playing  the  Game."  This  told  how  a  man,  following  your  advice  to  stick  to  bonds  for  my 
by  investing  $25  a  month  in  this  way,  accumu-  savings  and  the  more  experience  I  get  the  more 
lated  J5io,5ii.82   in  ten  years.    To  impress  I  realize  you  are  giving  us  the  right  dope." 


ISLAM  AFLAME  WITH  REVOLT 

A  Puritan  Religious  Movement  that  has  Spread  from  Africa  to  China,  with  Grave 
Political  Reactions  in  Every  Mohammedan  Country.    The  East  Challenges  the  West 

By   LOTHROP   STODDARD 

The  upheavals  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  India  have  a  common  origin  in  the  Pan-Islamic 
revival  horn  of  "  Wahahism'' — a  religions  revival  of  Mohammedanism — and  of  the  diminution  of  Oc- 
cidental moral  prestige  due  to  the  World  War.  The  following  article  is  written  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Rising  Tide  of  Color",  so  highly  praised  by  President  Harding,  and  of  "  The  New  World  of  Islam,*' 
which  Viscount  Northcliffe  recently  characterised  as  a  "far-seeing  book"  which  "should  be  in  the 
library  of  everyone  who  wants  to  know  something  about  the  world  of  ig^o." — The  Editors. 


A    CROSS  Africa  and  Asia,  from  Mor- 

l\        occo  to  China  and  from  Turkestan 

/  %       to  the  Congo,  stretches  the  world  of 

/  ^  Islam.  Here  live  fully  250,000,000 
-^  -V  followers  of  the  Prophet  Moham- 
med. To  be  sure,  the  populations  inhabiting 
this  vast  area  are  not  solidly  Moslem.  In  In- 
dia only  about  one  fifth  of  the  population  is 
Mohammehan,  in  western  Asia  exist  Christian 
minorities  like  the  Armenians,  while  in  China 
the  Mohammedans  are  themselves  a  small 
minority  scattered  like  outposts  amid  the  non- 
Moslem  population.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
exception  of  China  (where  Mohammedanism 
has  never  taken  deep  root),  all  these  Asiatic 
and  African  lands  are  leavened  or  dominated 
by  Islam,  which  is  at  once  a  spiritual  bond  and 
a  dynamic  force  of  tremendous  potency. 

It  is  only  of  late  \'ears  that  Islam's  real 
power  has  been  appreciated  by  the  West.  Down 
to  a  short  time  ago  Europeans  and  Americans 
generally  considered  the  Moslem  world  sunk 


in  hopeless  decadence.  This  was  not  strange, 
because  for  centuries  the  East  had  fallen  be- 
hind the  West  in  material  progress  and  had 
been  increasingly  dominated  by  the  West  until 
it  had  come  alm.ost  entirely  under  Western 
control. 

To-day,  however,  the  West  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  this  very  domination  has  shaken 
the  East  out  of  its  long  lethargy,  and  that  the 
entire  Islamic  world  is  in  profound  ferment. 
Alike  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  the  Moslem  millions 
are  stirring  to  new  ideas,  new  impulses,  new 
aspirations.  A  might}'  evolution  is  taking  place 
whose  results  must  affect  all  mankind.  This 
evolution  is  highly  complex;  it  is  at  once  reli- 
gious, cultural,  political,  economic,  social,  and 
its  outcome  seems  destined  to  be  a  new  Islamic 
world. 

Islam's  transformation  was  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  late  war.  But  it  began  long  before. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  seeds  were 
sown,  and  ever  since  then  the  movement  has 
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been  evolving;  at  first  slowly  and  obscurely; 
later,  more  rapidly  and  perceptibly;  until  to- 
day, under  the  stimulus  of  Armageddon,  it 
has  burst  into  sudden  and  startling  bloom. 

In  fact,  the  movement  began,  not  by  a  revolt 
against  Western  political  domination  but  by 
a  puritan  reaction  against  the  religious  deca- 
dence into  which  Islam  had  fallen.  This  puri- 
tan reaction,  known  as  the  Mohammedan 
Revival,  was  headed  by  the  famous  Abd-el- 
Wahab,  a  desert  Arab.  Stirred  by  the  mem- 
ories of  Islam's  golden  age,  when  the  Arab  race, 
fired  by  Mohammed,  conquered  half  the  known 
world  and  founded  a  brilliant  civilization,  Abd- 
el-Wahab  dreamed  of  subduing  and  puritaniz- 
ing  the  decadent  -Moslem  world  by  force  of 
arms.  This  ambitious  dream  failed,  his  fanatic 
followers,  known  as  "Wahabis,"  being  finally 
driven  back  into  their  deserts.  However, 
though  Wahabism  as  a  political  movement  had 
ended,  Wahabism  as  a  spirtual  movement  had 
only  just  begun.  From  Arabia's  desert  heart 
the  Mohammedan  Revival  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions. And,  like  all  great  movements,  it  soon 
became  complex.  Starting  with  the  simple, 
puritan  protest  of  Wahabism,  looking  solely 
toward  a  return  to  primitive  Islam  as  preached 
by  Mohammed,  the  Mohammedan  Revival 
presently  developed  many  phases,  widely 
diverse  and  sometimes  sharply  opposed  to  one 
another. 

The  most  hopeful  of  these  phases  was  the 
constructive,  liberal  movement  started  by 
groups  of  intelligent,  far-seeing  Moslems, 
who  endeavored  to  bring  about  an  evolutionary 
reformation  of  Islam  and  a  genuine  assimila- 
tion of  the  progressive  spirit  as  well  as  the 
external  forms  of  Western  civilization.  At 
the  same  time  other  leaders  arose  of  a  very 
different  sort — men  filled  with  hatred  of  the 
West  and  inclined  toward  warlike  rather 
than  peaceful  policies.  These  leaders  started 
th2  movement  known  as  '' Pan-Islamism," 
which  seeks  to  weld  all  True  Believers  into  an 
aggressive  union  against  the  West. 

Now  these  movements  were  at  first  spontane- 
ous outgrowths  of  the  Islamic  spirit,  reaching 
back  for  their  inspiration  to  Islam's  great  days 
and  seeking  to  restore  the  Moslem  world  to  its 
pristine  glory.  However,  both  movements 
were  profoundly  affected  by  a  great  external 
factor — the  influence  of  the  West. 

The  modern  influence  of  the  West  on  the 
East  is  quite  unprecedented  in  both  inten- 
sity and  scope.     The  far  more  local,  partial 


influence  of  Greece  and  Rome  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  it.  Furthermore,  this  modern  in- 
fluence of  the  West  upon  the  East  is  a  very 
recent  thing.  The  full  impact  of  Westernism 
upon  the  Orient  as  a  whole  dates  only  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  period  when  the  European  nations  most 
rapidly  extended  their  Asiatic  and  African 
colonial  empires  and  brought  the  Moslem  peo- 
ples increasingly  under  their  control.  Since 
then,  however,  the  process  of  Westernization 
has  been  going  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Roads 
and  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  books  and 
papers,  methods  and  ideas,  have  penetrated, 
or  are  in  process  of  penetrating,  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  East.  Steamships  sail  the 
remotest  seas.  Commerce  drives  forth  and 
scatters  the  multitudinous  products  of  Western 
industry  among  the  remotest  peoples.  Nations 
which  only  half  a  century  ago  lived  the  life  of 
thirty  centuries  ago,  to-day  read  newspapers 
and  go  to  business  in  electric  tram-cars.  Both 
the  habits  and  thoughts  of  Orientals  are  being 
revolutionized. 

The  ferment  at  present  agitating  the  Moslem 
world  is  thus  a  combination  of  internal  forces 
and  a  flood  of  external  stimuli  from  the  West — 
ideas  like  parliamentary  government,  national- 
ism, scientific  education,  industrialism,  and 
even  ultra-modern  concepts  like  feminism, 
socialism,  Bolshevism.  Stirred  by  the  inter- 
action of  all  these  forces,  spurred  by  the  cease- 
less pressure  of  European  aggression,  and 
quivering  from  the  mighty  shock  of  the  Great 
War,  Islam  to-day  seethes  like  a  gigantic  cal- 
dron, from  which  almost  anything  may  emerge. 

In  this  mighty  transformation  the  great 
dynamic,  as  already  stated,  is  the  influence  of 
the  West.  Its  action,  though  omnipresent, 
varies  in  intensity  with  different  regions.  The 
permeation  of  Westernism  is  naturally  most 
advanced  in  those  parts  of  Islam  which  have 
been  longest  under  Western  political  control. 
The  penetration  of  the  British  "Raj"  into  the 
remotest  Indian  jungles,  for  example,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon.  By  the  coinage,  the 
post-oftlce,  the  railroads,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  encouragement  of  education,  the 
relief  of  famine,  and  a  thousand  other  ways, 
British  rule  has  permeated  all  India.  But 
even  in  regions  where  European  political  con- 
trol is  still  nominal,  the  permeation  of  West- 
ernism goes  on  apace.  The  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people  have  been  distinctly  modified. 
Western  material  improvements  and  comforts 
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like   the   kerosene-oil   lamp   and    the   sewing-  by  the  Westernizing  process  is  the  chief  cause  of 

machine  are  to-day  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  that  implacable  hatred  of  everything  Western 

life  of  the  people.     New  economic  wants  have  which  animates  so  many  Orientals,  including 

been  created;  standards  of  living  have    been  some  well  acquainted  with  the  West.     Such 

raised;  canons  of  taste  have  been  altered.  persons  are  precious  auxiliaries  to  the  ignorant 

reactionaries  and  to  the  rebels  against  Western 

THE    EFFECT   OF   WESTERN    IDEAS  p^^j.^^,  domination. 

IN  THE  intellectual  and  spiritual  fields,  like-  The  political  control  of  the  East  by  the  West 
wise,  the  leaven  of  Westernism  is  clearly  is  the  outstanding  factor  in  the  whole  question 
apparent.  I  have  already  remarked  how  pro-  of  Western  influence  upon  the  Orient.  What- 
foundl}'  the  Moslem  liberal  reformers  have  been  ever  mav  be  its  abstract  ethical  aspect,  there 
influenced  by  Western  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  can  be  no  doubt  that  Europe's  subjugation  of 
Western  progress.  Of  course  in  these  fields  Asia  and  Africa  during  the  past  century  has 
Westernism  has  progressed  more  slowly  and  furthered  Westernization.  At  the  same  time, 
has  awakened  much  stronger  opposition  than  it  it  has  aroused  chronic  resistance, 
has  on  the  material  plane.  Material  innova- 
tions, especially  mechanical  improvements, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  make  their  way  much  /^^NE  thing  is  certain:  Western  political  con- 
faster  than  novel  customs  or  ideas,  which  usually  V>/  trol  in  the  Orient,  however  prolonged  and 
shock  established  beliefs  or  ancestral  prejudices,  however  imposing  in  appearance,  must  ever  rest 
Western  ideas,  therefore,  encounter  man\'  set-  on  essentially  fragile  foundations.  The  West- 
backs  in  the  Orient,  and  are  often  adopted  with  ern  rulers  will  always  remain  an  alien  caste; 
such  modifications  that  their  original  spirit  is  tolerated,  even  respected,  perhaps,  but  never 
denatured  or  actually  perverted.  The  superior  loved  and  never  regarded  as  anything  but 
strength  and  skill  of  the  West  are  to-day  gen-  foreigners.  Furthermore,  Western  rule  must 
erally  admitted  throughout  the  East,  but  in  necessarily  become  more  precarious  with  the 
many  quarters  the  first  zeal  for  Western  ideas  increasing  enlightenment  of  the  subject  peo- 
has  cooled  or  has  given  place  to  a  reactionar>'  pies,  so  that  the  acquiescence  of  one  generation 
hatred  of  the  very  spirit  of  Western  civilization,  may  be  followed  by  the  hostile  protest  of  the 

These  varied  attitudes  toward  Westernism  next.     It  is  indeed  an  unstable  equilibrium, 

are  not  parked  off  by  groups  or  localities;  they  hard  to  maintain  and  easily  upset, 

coexist  among  the  individuals  of  every  class  The  latent  instability  of  European  political 

and  every  land  in  the  East.     The  entire  Orient  control  over  the  Near  and  Middle  East  was 

is,  in  fact,  undergoing  a  prodigious  transforma-  dramatically  shown  by  the  moral  effect  of  the 

tion,  far  more  sudden  and  intense  than  anything  Russo-Japanese  War.     Down  to  that  time  the 

the  West  has  ever  known.     Our  civilization  Orient  had  been  so  helpless  in  face  of  European 

is  mainl}'  self-evolved;  a  natural  growth,  de-  expansion  that  most  Orientals  had  come  to  re- 

veloping   by    normal,   logical,    and    relatively  gard  Western  supremacy  with  something  akin 

gradual  stages.     The  East,  on  the  contrar\',  to  fatalistic  resignation.     But  the  defeat  of  a 

is  undergoing  a  concentrated  process  of  adapta-  first-class  European  Power  by  an  Asiatic  people 

tion  which,  with  us,  was  spread  over  centuries,  instantly  broke  the  spell,   and  all  Asia  and 

and  the  result  is  not  so  much  evolution  as  rev-  Africa  thrilled  with  a  wild  exultation  which  we 

olution — political,  economic,  social,  idealistic,  can  scarcely  conceive. 

religious,  and  much  more  besides.     The  up-  Of  course  the  Russo-Japanese  War  did  not 

shot  is  confusion,  uncertaint)',  grotesque  an-  create  this  new  spirit,  whose  roots  lay  in  the 

achronism,  and  glaring  contradiction.     Single  previous  epoch  of  subtle  changes  that  had  been 

generations,  are  sundered  by  unbridgable  men-  going  on.     The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  thus 

tal  and  spiritual  gulfs.     Fathers  do  not   un-  rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of  the  wave 

derstand    sons;    sons    despise    their    fathers,  of  fierce  self-confidence  which  swept  over  the 

Everywhere   the   old    and   the   new    struggle  Orient  in  the  year  1904.     But  it  did  dramatize 

fiercely,  often  within  the  brain  and  spirit  of  the  and  clarify  ideas  that  had  been  germinating 

same  individual.  half-unconsciously    in     millions    of    Oriental 

All  this  means  that  Westernization  has  its  minds,  and  was  thus  the  sign-manual  of  the 

dark  as  well  as  its  bright  side;  that  alongside  whole  nexus  of  forces  making  for  a  revivified 

the  good  there  is  much  evil.    The  damage  done  Orient. 
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Furthermore,  this  new  temper  profoundly 
influenced  the  Orient's  attitude  toward  the  se- 
ries of  fresh  European  aggressions  which  then 
began.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  just  when  the 
Far  East  had  successfully  resisted  European 
encroachment,  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
should  have  been  subjected  to  European  ag- 
gressions of  great  severity,  such  as  the  French 
conquest  of  Morocco,  the  Italian  seizure  of 
Tripoli,  and  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  in 
the  Balkan  Wars — all  of  which  events  hap- 
pened during  the  decade  between  1904  and 
1914.  These  aggressions,  however,  aroused 
throughout  Islam  a  storm  of  protest  unparal- 
leled in  its  defiant  fury,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  exactly  how  much  of  this  defiant 
temper  was  due  to  the  heartening  example  of 
Japan. 

Certainly,  this  decade  witnessed  a  coales- 
cence against  European  aggression  of  two 
previously  conflicting  forces:  Pan-Islamism  and 
Nationalism.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Pan-Islamism  was  a  spontaneous  movement, 
based  upon  the  primitive  Islamic  doctrine  of 
the  solidarity  of  all  True  Believers,  and  ex- 
pressing itself  through  institutions  like  the  Cali- 
phate, the  Hajj  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
the  great  fraternities  such  as  the  Sennussi.  The 
logical  goal  of  the  Pan-Islamic  leaders  was  a 
'*  Holy  War"  of  all  Moslems  against  the  West- 
ern Infidel,  the  expulsion  of  the  European  from 
the  Orient,  and  the  revival  of  Islam's  golden 
age. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF   ISLAMIC  NATIONALISM 

NATIONALISM,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Western  importation.  Previous  to  the 
Western  impact  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Islamic  world  was  virtually  devoid  of  self-con- 
scious nationalism.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
strong  local  and  tribal  loyalties.  There  was 
intense  dynastic  sentiment  like  the  Turks'  de- 
votion to  the  Sultans.  There  was  also  marked 
pride  of  race  such  as  the  Arabs'  conviction  that 
they  were  the  "chosen  people."  Here,  ob- 
viously, were  potential  nationalist  elements. 
But  these  elements  were  as  yet  dispersed  and 
uncoordinated.  They  were  not  yet  fused  into 
the  new  synthesis  of  self-conscious  nationalism 
— that  sense  of  belonging  together  as  a  nation 
which  is  the  psychological  basis  of  the  national- 
ist idea. 

Now  here,  obviously,  was  something  radi- 
cally different  from  the  Islamic  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  True  Believers  and  the  Pan- 


Islamic  ideal  of  a  political  unity  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Islam  under  Mohammed  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pan- 
Islamic  leaders  like  Abdul-Hamid,  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  the  heads  of  the  Sennussi,  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  sovereign  national  units  and 
opposed  the  growth  of  nationalism  among 
the  Moslem  people  as  destructive  to  Islamic 
unity. 

However,  nationalist  feeling  spread  steadily 
in  many  parts  of  the  Islamic  world,  especially 
among  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians 
and  the  two  rival  movements  presently  found  a 
mutual  ground  of  understanding  in  their  com- 
mon opposition  to  Western  domination.  In- 
deed, by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  rivals  had  evolved  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a 
practical  reconciliation  in  the  idea  known 
as  "Pan-Islamic  Nationalism."  This  may 
seem  to  us  Westerners  a  rather  grotesque  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  But  it  is  not  necessarily 
so  to  Eastern  minds.  However  eagerly  the 
East  may  have  seized  upon  our  ideas  of  na- 
tionality and  patriotism,  those  ideas  have  en- 
tered minds  already  full  of  concepts  like  Islamic 
solidarity  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  True 
Believers.  The  result  has  been  a  subtle  color- 
ation of  the  new  by  the  old,  so  that  even  when 
Moslems  use  our  exact  words,  "nationality," 
"race,"  etc.,  their  conception  of  what  those 
words  mean  is  distinctly  different  from  ours. 

Take  the  term  "nationality,"  for  example. 
In  Moslem  eyes,  a  man  need  not  be  born  or 
formally  naturalized  to  be  a  member  of  a 
certain  Moslem  "  nationality."  Every  Moslem 
is  more  or  less  at  home  in  every  part  of  Islam, 
so  a  man  may  just  happen  into  a  particular 
country  and  thereby  become  at  once,  if  he 
wishes,  a  "national"  in  good  standing.  For 
example:  the  nationalist  slogan  "Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians"  does  not  mean  precisely  what  we 
think.  Let  a  Mohammedan  of  Algiers  or  Da- 
mascus settle  in  Cairo.  Nothing  prevents  him 
from  at  once  acting,  and  being  considered  as, 
an  "Egyptian  nationalist"  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term.  This  is  because  Islam  has  always 
had  a  distinct  idea  of  territorial  as  well  as 
spiritual  unity.  All  predominantly  Moham- 
medan lands  are  believed  by  Moslems  to  con- 
stitute Dar-ul-Islam —  "The  House  of  Islam," 
which  is  in  a  sense  the  joint  possession  of  all 
Moslems  and  which  all  Moslems  are  jointly 
obligated  to  defend.  That  is  the  reason  why 
European  encroachments  on  any  Moslem  land 
are  instantly  resented  by  Moslems  at  the  op- 
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posite  end  of  the  Moslem  world,  who  could  which  closed  the  war  it  was  these  secret 
have  no  possible  material  interest  in  the  matter,  treaties,  not  the  liberal  speeches,  which  deter- 
That  is  why  all  Moslem  India  is  to-day  seeth-  mined  the  Oriental  settlement,  resulting  (on 
ing  at  the  partition  of  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  paper  at  least)  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
of  Sevres,  and  why  the  ignorant  Moplahs  of  Near  and  Middle  East  to  European  political 
the  Malabar  Coast  actually  broke  into  frantic  control. 

rebellion  because  the  Western  Powers  were  The  wave  of  wrath  which  thereupon  rolled 
occupying  Constantinople  and  the  Greeks  were  over  the  East  was  not  confined  to  angry  pro- 
invading  Asia  Minor.  tests  and  sporadic  rioting,  as  had  been  the  case 
We  are  now  better  able  to  understand  how  before  1914.  On  the  contrary,  open  re- 
Moslem  thinkers,  combining  the  Western  con-  bellion  at  once  began.  Egypt  and  the  Arab 
cept  of  nationality  with  the  traditional  Islamic  lands  flamed  into  insurrections  which  were  put 
idea  of  Dar-ul-Islam,  have  evolved  a  new  down  only  by  large  European  armies  after 
synthesis  of  the  two,  expressed  by  the  term  much  fighting.  In  Asia  Minor  the  Turkish 
*' Pan-Islamic  Nationalism."  Of  course  this  nationalists  under  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
idea  has  been  evolved  so  recently  that  it  has  defied  the  peace  treaties  and  put  up  a  sue- 
not  been  doctrinally  worked  out.  Neverthe-  cessful  resistance.  In  Tripoli  and  Morocco 
less,  it  is  visible  throughout  the  Moslem  world,  revolts  broke  out  which  drove  the  Italian  and 
is  gaining  strength,  and  shows  every  indication  Spanish  colonial  authorities  to  the  coast, 
of  becoming  of  great  importance  in  the  near  And,  behind  these  open  revolts,  there  was 
future.  visible  such  a  menacing  temper  throughout 

the  Moslem  world  that  the  European  Powers 

THE   EFFECT  OF  THE   WORLD  WAR  ,  •  •       i  i  j     i     C    ^-u  u    i 

became  mcreasmgly  alarmed   lest  the  whole 

WITH  the  Moslem  world  thus  profoundly  East  catch  fire.     The  result  has  been  a  dis- 

stirred  during  the  period  before    1914,  tinct  whittling  down  of  the  settlements  im- 

the  Great  War  obviously  aggravated  an  already  posed  by  the  peace  treaties  upon  the  Near 

critical  situation.     For  a  moment  it  looked  as  Eastern  peoples.    Already  England  has  come 

though  there  would  be  a   general  explosion  to  terms  with  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  and 

throughout   the   Moslem   East  when  Turkey  is    offering     Egypt    qualified     independence, 

entered  the  lists  and  the  Sultan-Caliph  issued  France  has  evacuated  her  allotted  share  of 

a  formal  summons  to  the  "  Holy  War."    This  Asia   Minor  and   has  made  peace  with   the 

explosion  was  averted  because  most  of  the  Turkish  nationalists,  while  both  Powers  are 

Moslem  leaders  realized  that  the  Great  War  contemplating  a  restoration  of  Turkey  to  a 

was  a  struggle  in  which  they  had  no  direct  position  of  genuine  independence.     In  India, 

concern,    fought    by   rival    European    Powers  likewise,  Britain  is  striving  to  allay  the  mil- 

which  had  all  shown  aggressive  designs  against  itant   unrest  which  has  spread  among   both 

Moslem     peoples.     Accordingly,     far-sighted  Mohammedans  and    Hindus   by  far-reaching 

Moslems  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  concessions  amounting  almost  to  self-govern- 

let  the  West  fight  out  its  quarrel,  weaken  it-  ment. 
self,    and    reveal   fully   its   future  intentions. 
Meanwhile  Islam  could  bide  its  time,  grow  in 
strength,  and  await  the  morrow.  A^^  ^^^^  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Euro- 

As  the  war  drew  toward  its  close  many  of  J\  pean  Powers  will  probably  be  continued 

the  Moslem  leaders  hoped  that  Islam  might  and    will    result    in    further    concessions    to 

get  something  out  of  the  peace  settlement  be-  Moslem    aspirations.     Europe    is    coming    to 

cause    of    the    liberal    principles    which    the  realize  that  the  Great  War  has  produced  an 

Allied  statesmen  had  proclaimed,  and  because  entirely  new  situation  in  the  East.     Not  only 

of  the  specific  promises  made  to  the  Arabs  is  Europe's  material  strength  greatly  dimin- 

and  even  to  the  beaten  Turks.     But  when  the  ished;  her  moral  standing  has  likewise  been 

war  was  over  and  the  Allies  had  won,  it  soon  gravely  weakened.     The  Great  War  has  shat- 

leaked  out  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  tered  European  prestige  in  the  East  and  has 

Allied    leaders    were    making    their    liberal  opened  the  eyes  of  Orientals  to  the  weaknesses 

speeches  they  had  been  negotiating  a  series  of  the  West.     To  the  Orient  the  war  was  a 

of  secret  treaties  partitioning  the  Near  East  gigantic  course  of  education.     For  one  thing, 

between  them;  and  in  the  peace  conferences  millions  of  Orientals  and  negroes  were  taken 
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from  the  remotest  jungles  of  Asia  and  Africa  to 
serve  as  soldiers  and  laborers  in  the  White 
Man's  War.  Though  the  bulk  of  these  aux- 
iliaries were  used  in  colonial  operations,  more 
than  a  million  of  them  were  brought  to  Europe 
itself.  Here  they  killed  white  men,  raped  white 
women,  tasted  white  luxuries,  learned  white 
weaknesses — and  went  home  to  tell  their 
people  the  whole  story.  Asia  and  Africa  to- 
day know  Europe  as  they  never  knew  it  before, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  make  use  of 
their  new  knowledge.  The  most  serious  factor 
in  the  situation  is  that  the  Orient  realizes  that 
the  famous  Versailles  ''Peace"  which  purports 
to  have  pacified  Europe  is  no  peace,  but  rather 
an  unconstructive,  unstatesmanlike  futility, 
that  left  old  sores  unhealed  and  even  dealt 
fresh  wounds.  Europe  to-day  lies  debilitated 
and  uncured,  while  Asia  and  Africa  see  in  this 
a  standing  incitement  to  rash  dreams  and 
violent  action. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  another  ominous 
factor — Russian  Bolshevism.  The  extent  and 
character  of  Bolshevist  influence  in  the  Orient 
are  as  yet  imperfectly  appreciated  in  the  West. 
It  is  usually  thought  of  as  purely  political. 
But  it  is  much  more  than  that.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  the  momentous  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Orient  during  the  past  half-century. 
The  inevitable  result  of  these  changes  has 
been  social  unrest,  which  had  become  dis- 
tinctly noticeable  even  before  1914.  And  of 
course  the  Great  War  enormously  aggravated 
social  unrest  just  as  it  did  political  unrest.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Near  East,  especially,  society 
was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  chaos. 

THE    RUSSIAN    PLAN 

INTO  this  seething  turmoil  there  now  came 
the  sinister  influence  of  Russian  Bolshe- 
vism, marshalling  all  this  diffused  unrest  by 
systematic  methods  for  definite  ends.  Bol- 
shevism was  frankly  out  for  a  world-revolution 
and  the  destruction  of  Western  civilization. 
To  attain  this  objective  the  Bolshevist  leaders 
not  only  launched  direct  assaults  on  the  West, 
but  also  planned  flank  attacks  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  believed  that  if  the  East  could 
be  set  on  fire,  not  only  would  Soviet  Russia 
gain  valuable  allies  but  also  the  economic  re- 
percussion on  the  West,  already  shaken  by  the 
war,  would  be  so  terrific  that  industrial  col- 
lapse would  ensue,  thereby  throwing  Europe 
open  to  revolution. 


No  sooner  was  the  Soviet  Government  es- 
tablished at  the  end  of  191 7,  therefore,  than 
it  began  building  up  an  elaborate  propaganda 
system  which  soon  stretched  to  every  corner  of 
the  East.  No  possible  source  of  discontent 
was  overlooked.  Strictly  "  Red"  doctrines  like 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  were  very 
far  from  being  the  only  weapons  in  Bolshe- 
vism's armory.  Since  what  was  first  wanted 
was  the  overthrow  of  Western  political  and 
economic  power  in  the  Orient,  Pan-Islamic 
and  nationalist  opponents  of  European  gov- 
ernments were  excellent  allies  and  were  ac- 
cordingly supported  even  though  their  aims 
were  not  at  all  Bolshevistic  in  character. 

Bolshevist  policy  in  the  East  has,  in  fact,  two 
objectives:  one  immediate — the  destruction  of 
Western  political  and  economic  power;  the 
other  ultimate — the  Bolshevizing  of  the  Orien- 
tal m.asses  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  native  upper  and  middle  classes,  precisely 
as  has  been  done  in  Russia  and  as  is  planned 
for  the  countries  of  the  West.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Bolshevist  policy  has  already  entered  its 
second  stage  in  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and 
Turkestan,  where  Bolshevist  governments  have 
been  established,  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
crushed,  and  the  social  revolution  put  into 
effect. 

Of  course  these  danger-signals  have  not 
been  lost  upon  the  nationalist  and  Pan-Islamist 
leaders  in  various  parts  of  the  Orient  who  at 
first  welcomed  Moscow's  aid  so  enthusiasti- 
cally against  the  Western  Powers.  These 
leaders  are  beginning  to  realize  that  Russian 
Bolshevism  may  prove  a  worse  peril  than 
Western  imperialism  to  their  patriotic  as- 
pirations. They  no  longer  feel  sure  of  their 
own  peoples.  At  first  sight  the  possible 
Bolshevizing  of  the  East  may  seem  impossible, 
because  the  numbers  of  class-conscious  ''pro- 
letarians" in  the  East  are  very  small,  while 
the  Communist  philosophy  is  virtually  un- 
intelligible to  the  Oriental  masses  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  existence  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  v/arning  not  to  be  disregarded.  In 
Russia  an  infinitesimal  Communist  minority  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  an  iron  dictatorship 
over  a  vast  indifferent  or  hostile  popula- 
tion. Now  the  East  is  politically  and  so- 
cially much  like  Russia.  There  is  the  same 
dense  ignorance  of  the  masses;  the  same  ab- 
sence of  a  large  and  powerful  middle  class;  the 
same  popular  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of 
despotic   minorities.     Finally,    there   are    the 
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ominous  examples  of  Bolshevized  Armenia, 
Caucasus,  and  Turkestan. 

All  this  has  made  Oriental  nationalists  from 
Turkey  to  India  much  more  wary  in  their 
dealings  with  Moscow,  and  if  no  other  issues 
were  involved  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
erstwhile  friendship  would  long  since  have 
been  transformed  into  open  enmity.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Eastern  nationalists  feel  them- 
selves between  the  Bolshevist  devil  and  the 
Western  imperialist  deep  sea.  The  upshot 
has  been  that  they  have  tried  to  play  off  one 
against  the  other — driven  toward  Moscow  by 
ever}'  Western  aggression;  driven  toward  the 
West  by  ever>'  Soviet  coup  of  Lenin.  Western 
statesmen  should  keep  this  vividly  in  mind 
while  formulating  their  Eastern  policies. 

Certainly,  any  extensive  spread  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  the  East  would  be  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune both  for  the  Orient  and  for  the  world  at 
large,  if  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  would 
mean  barbarism  in  the  West,  in  the  East  it 
would  spell  downright  savagery.  The  sudden 
release  of  the  ignorant,  brutal  Oriental  masses 
from  their  traditional  restraints  of  religion 
and  custom,  and  the  submergence  of  the 
relatively  small  upper  and  middle  classes  by 
the  flood  of  social  revolution  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  all  Oriental  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, and  a  plunge  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy 
from  which  the  East  could  emerge  only  after 
generations,  perhaps  centuries. 

Such  is  the  situation  to-day:  an  East,  torn  by 
the  conflict  between  new  and  old,  menaced  by 


Bolshevism,  and  facing  a  West  riven  with 
dissension  and  sick  from  its  mad  follies. 
Probably  never  before  have  the  relations  be- 
tween Orient  and  Occident  contained  so  many 
incalculable,  even  cataclysmic,  possibilities. 
The  key-note  of  the  modern  Orient  is:  Change. 
The  "Immovable  East"  has  been  moved  at 
last — moved  to  its  very  depths.  Islam  is  to- 
day in  full  transition,  flux,  ferment,  more 
sudden  and  profound  than  any  it  has  hitherto 
known.  The  Moslem  world,  mentally  and  spir- 
itually quiescent  for  almost  a  thousand  years,  is 
once  more  astir,  once  more  on  the  march. 

Whither?  We  do  not  know.  Who  would  be 
bold  enough  to  prophesy  the  outcome  of  this 
vast  ferment — political,  economic,  social,  re- 
ligious, and  much  more  besides?  All  that  we 
may  wisely  venture  is  to  observe,  describe,  and 
analyze  the  various  elements  in  the  great 
transition. 

Yet  surely  this  is  much.  To  view,  however 
empirically,  the  mighty  transformation  at 
work;  to  group  its  multitudinous  aspects  in 
some  sort  of  relativity;  to  follow  the  red 
threads  of  tendency  running  through  the 
tangled  skein,  is  to  gain  at  least  provisional 
knowledge  and  acquire  capacity  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  future  developments  as  they 
shall  successively  arise. 

"To  know  is  to  understand" — and  to  hope: 
to  hope  that  this  present  travail,  vast  and 
ill-understood,  may  be  but  the  birth-pangs  of 
a  truly  renascent  East  taking  its  place  in  a  re- 
nascent world. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  INDUSTRY 

Things  to  be  Done  to  Insure  Steady  Prosperity. 

Chemistry's  Promise  of  New  Sources  of  Wealth 

By   FLOYD  W.    PARSONS 

LOT  of  people  believe  that  the  era  of  employ  1,250,000,000  men  to  handle  the  goods 

hard  times  is  on  the  wane;  that  now  transported  from  place  to  place  in  this 

prosperity  is  returning;  and  that  country.     The  cost  to  the  public  for  handling 

before  long  the  industries  of  the  na-  freight  has  decreased  from  $3  to  about    ij 

tion  will  be  traveling  ahead  over  cents  per  ton   per  mile  during  the  last  fifty 

new  roads  at  a  faster  pace  than  they  have  ever  years. 

before  attained.     If  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  We  might  present  columns  of  similar  facts 

much  hard  work  and  many  misfortunes  will  be  no  less  hopeful  in  character,  and  which  would 

eliminated  by  clearly  looking  into  the  future  make  just  as  pleasant  reading,  but  we  act  in 

and  correctly  foreseeing  events.     Too  many  error  when  we  ignore  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 

of  us  arrive  at  conclusions  before  we  have  ture.     Notwithstanding   our   great   industrial 

given  careful  consideration  to  the  facts.     The  progress  and  our  having  attained  a  compara- 

tendency  is  to  substitute  snap  judgment  for  tively  high  level  of  scientific  knowledge,  we 

original  thinking.     The  exercise  of  optimism  is  have  developed  into  a  nation  of  wasters.   While 

a  valuable  habit,  but  it  must  be  tempered  with  our  wealth  is  ten  times  what  it  was  fifty  years 

judgment  and  based  on  a  foundation  of  true  ago,  our  public  debt  is  also  ten  times  as  great 

facts.  as  it  was  then.     Gold  is  an  important  com- 

The  story  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  modity,  and  our  production  of  this  metal  last 

development  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  year  was  less  than  it  was  in  1870.     Whereas 

marvelous  tale  in  all  history.     Looking  over  then,  only  24  per  cent,  of  our  people  lived  in 

the  span  of  half  a  century,  we  find  that  the  na-  cities  and  towns,  to-day  approximately  52  per 

tion's  wealth  has  increased  from  thirty  to  three  cent,  of  our  population  reside  in  incorporated 

hundred  billion  dollars.     Our  wealth  per  capita  communities.     We  are  cutting  down  the  num- 

has  increased  from  ^780  to  $2,839.    ^^  produce  ber  of  accidents  in  industry,  stamping  out  dis- 

twenty  times  as  much  coal,  forty-three  times  ease,    lengthening   the   span   of   the   average 

as  much  copper,  twenty-two  times  as  much  pig  human  life,  lessening  the  drudgery  of  labor,  and 

iron,  and  five  hundred  times  as  much  steel  as  we  converting  former  luxuries  into  every-day  neces- 

did  fifty  years  ago.     The  annual  value  of  our  sities;  however,  we  still  wear  the  yoke  of  cor- 

manufactured  products  is  fifteen  times  as  great  rupt  politics,  permit  ward-heelers  to  make  laws 

as  it  was  then,  while  in  addition  we  have  estab-  for  us,  and  continue  to  use  the  barbarous  strike 

lished  or  developed  hundreds  of  new  indus-  as  a  weapon  for  settling  industrial  disputes. 

tries  like  the  cement,  beet-sugar,  rice,  natural  These  and  a  hundred  other  inhuman  and  un- 

gas,  motion-picture,  radio,  and  aeronautic,  and  economical  practices  burden  our  lives  and  pre- 

other  businesses  too  numerous  to  mention.  sent  us  with  problems  that  must  be  met  and 

While  our  population  has  increased  174  per  solved  if  we  would  continue  our  way  onward 

cent.,  our  miles  of  steam-railroad  tracks  have  to  an  era  of  unparalleled  achievements, 

increased  375  per  cent.     While  our  population  Business  has  shown  some  improvement  in 

has  only  a  little  more  than  doubled,  our  expen-  recent  months,  but  there  is  no  basis  for  the  be- 

ditures   for   the   maintenance   of   our   public  lief  that  the  recovery  will  go  ahead  at  an 

schools  has  increased  twelve-fold.    To-day  our  equally  rapid  pace.     What  we  need  is  an  im- 

railroads,  with  the  aid  of  2,000,000  men,  are  provement  that  is  slow  and  sure  rather  than  a 

handling  400,000,000,000  ton-miles  of  freight  speedy   inflation   which   necessarily  must   be 

each  year.     If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  old  followed  by  a  secondary  depression  which  would 

method  of  packing  this  freight  on  the  backs  bring  with  it  a  large  share  of  untold  misery  and 

of  men  or  animals,  we  would  be  compelled  to  disappointment.     As  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
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world   is  still  impoverished   in   property  and  world's  annual  cut  of  timber,  and  more  wheat, 

man-power.    All    of    the    great    nations    are  corn,  and  potatoes  than  any  other  nation  on 

staggering  under  the  burden  of  record  debts,  earth,  which  indicates  plainly  that  we  hold  an 

and  chaos  exists  in  many  of  the  countries  of  enviable  lead  in  the  production  of  life's  chief 

Europe.     The    readjustment    that    has    been  essentials. 

taking  place  has  not  yet  brought  a  proper  But  again  we  must  look  at  the  other  side  of 

balance  in  economic  conditions,  and  as  a  result  the  picture.     Great  Britain  controls  in  gold, 

we  are  still  in  a  time  when  we  must  exercise  nickel,  tin,  tungsten,  and  asbestos.     The  United 

extreme  care  and  caution.     In  the  matter  of  States  is  also  deficient  in  graphite,  manganese, 

many  of  our  greatest  problems,  we  have  done  potash,  and  platinum.     We  grow  no  rubber, 

nothing  more  than  merely  make  gestures  to-  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  happen 

ward  remedies.     It  is  essential  that  we  actu-  to  our  motor  industry,  which  has  now  become  a 

ally  advance  by  taking  steps  rather  than  that  necessary  part  of  our  transportation  system, 

we  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  standing  still  if  we  should  be  cut  off  from  the  sources  of  sup- 

and  simply  making  motions.  ply  in  South  America  and  the  Far  East.     It  is 

When  the  war  started,  the  national  debts  of  probable  our  oil  supplies  will  be  pretty  well  ex- 

the  leading  nations  totaled  $44,000,000,000.  hausted  in  twenty  years,  and  there  is  reason  to 

When  the  war  ended,  the  national  debts  of  believe  that  in  the  near  future,  the  nation  that 

these  same  nations  totaled  $2 2 5, 000,000,000.  controls  the  oil  of  the  world  will  control  the 

It  will  take  more  than  mere  wishing  to  get  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

peoples  of  the  earth  back  to  a  condition  of  In  this  day  of  progress,  no  nation  can  main- 
sound  prosperity.  We  cannot  bring  back  the  tain  the  lead  industrially  unless  it  is  chemically 
ten  million  men  who  were  killed  on  the  battle-  independent.  Herein  the  United  States,  while 
fields  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  we  can  repair  the  chemical  industry  ranks  second  in  all  of  our 
the  material  losses  brought  about  by  the  war.  businesses  in  the  matter  of  total  capital  in- 
The  world  debt  can  be  paid  through  hard  work,  vested  in  manufacturing,  the  production  of  the 
and  never  was  there  a  time  when  so  much  finer  chemicals  has  been  left  largely  to  foreign 
wealth  could  be  produced  with  such  a  small  hands.  More  than  one  third  of  our  total  in- 
expenditure  of  human  energy.  Through  his  vestment  in  chemical  plants  is  tied  up  in  the 
mastery  of  science  and  engineering,  man  has  manufacture  of  gas.  One  fourth  as  much  is 
been  able  to  multiply  his  productive  capacity  invested  in  the  business  of  refining  petroleum, 
many  fold.  Less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the 

If  we  but  look  back  a  moment,  it  will  be  nation's  so-called  chemical  products  comes  from 

found  that  most  of  the  scientific  developments  the  production  of  the  finished  article,  such  as  re- 

which  have  radically  changed  our  mode  of  liv-  fined  camphor,  synthetic  oils,  perfumery  bases, 

ing  are  products  of  the  last  generation.     Each  photographic  chemicals,  and  the  salts  of  the 

day  We  are  perfecting  new  devices,  and  the  more  finer  metals.     In  the  year  preceding  the  com- 

tools  we  have  to  work  with,  the  faster  we  ad-  mencementof  the  World  War,  the  United  States 

vance.     Right  now  we  are  at  the  edge  of  an  imported  5,500  different  kinds  of  chemicals, 

amazing  future.     The  questions  arise:  What  The  value  of  these  imports  was   more   than 

forms  of  energy  will  we  use?     How  will  we  $100,000,000  greater  than  the  entire  value  of  all 

travel,  and  what  will  be  our  mode  of  life?  ofour  domestic  manufactures  in  chemical  plants 

Will  medical  science  lengthen  our  lives,  or  will  that  same  year.     Surely  we  should  no  longer  be 

our   speed   of   living   shorten   them?     Unless  content  with  a  huge  output  of  only  the  coarser 

master-criminals  gain  control  of  the  earth,  and  chemicals.     It  is  foolish  to  sell  Europe  enor- 

bring  about   a    reaction   in   science  and   en-  mous  supplies  of  a  crude  product  netting  us  a 

gineering,  life  to-morrow  will  be  totally  dif-  small  profit,  and  then  purchase  from  the  for- 

ferent  from  life  to-day,  and  America  will  lead  eigners  at  a  much  larger  profit  to  them  the  fm- 

the  coming  era  of  world  development.  ished  articles  made  from  our  own  raw  materials. 

We  have  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  probable  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  destiny  of  America 

coal  in  the  world,  and  we  produce  normally  60  lies  more  in  the  hands  of  our  chemists  than  in 

per  cent,  of  the  world's  petroleum,   45   per  those  of  the  members  of  any  other  profession 

cent,  of  the  world's  oi^tput  of  iron  ore,  70  per  or  business  fraternity.     We  must  look  to  our 

cent,  of  the  world's  copper,  58  per  cent,  of  the  chemists  to  make  us  free  industrially.    At  the 

world's  cotton  crop,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  present  time,  a  number  of  our  basic  industries 
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would  be  seriously  crippled,  if  not  destroyed, 
in  a  few  months'  time,  if  we  should  be  shut  off 
by  any  force  or  power  from  the  other  countries 
of  the  earth.  Our  agriculture  is  dependent 
upon  potash  and  nitrate,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  get  our  supplies  of  these  essential  materials 
from  Europe  and  South  America.  Very  few  of 
us  think  of  mica  as  being  an  important  ma- 
terial, but  our  electrical  industry  would  be  in  a 
sad  plight  if  it  could  obtain  no  mica,  and  that 
is  what  could  happen  if  one  or  two  foreign  na- 
tions should  refuse  to  supply  our  requirements. 
Quicksilver,  graphite,  and  various  other  miner- 
als come  to  us  from  abroad,  and  practically  all 
of  these  things  are  necessary  in  our  every-day 
life.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  other  nations 
will  refuse  to  sell  us  what  we  need,  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  for  a  situation  to  arise  where 
some  of  our  great  industries  will  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  monopoly. 

The  United  States  uses  1,000,000  pounds  of 
camphor  annually  for  medical  purposes,  but 
Japan  controls  the  world's  camphor  supply, 
which  it  draws  from  the  Island  of  Formosa. 
Aside  from  its  use  for  medicine,  camphor  is 
employed  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cellu- 
loid. Japan  not  only  fixes  the  price  of  cam- 
phor, but  decides  just  how  much  we  may  have 
each  year.  I  n  other  words,  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  certain  of  our  industries  that  use  cam- 
phor is  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  a  foreign 
nation.  Here  is  where  science  comes  in.  Aside 
from  being  satisfied  with  a  promising  effort  to 
raise  camphor  trees  in  several  of  our  Southern 
states,  our  chemists  are  making  progress  in  the 
development  of  a  method  to  secure  camphor 
from  turpentine  by  a  new  synthetic  process. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  chemist,  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  research  scientist  in  the  im- 
mediate future  lies  in  our  two  most  important 
fields — food  and  fuel.  Without  food  we  can- 
not live.  Without  fuel  we  cannot  progress. 
Considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion's total  effort  is  devoted  to  producing  food 
and  manufacturing  energy  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. The  prices  of  these  two  basic  commodi- 
ties depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  processes 
employed,  and  the  cost  of  practically  every- 
thing else  that  we  use  or  consume  is  based  on 
the  prices  of  food  and  fuel. 

Each  day  the  chemist  is  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  food  supply.  Most 
of  us  drink  milk,  and  if  we  don't  get  the  liquid 
within  a  day  or  two  after  it  has  been  milked 
from  the  cow,  we  find  it  spoiled.    Nov/  it  is 


proposed  that  we  go  to  South  America  and  the 
far  ends  of  the  earth,  where  milk  can  be  bought 
cheap,  and  there  so  process  this  milk  that  the 
fluid  is  divided  into  its  component  parts,  ship- 
ped to  us  here  in  safety  from  spoilage;  then  the 
parts  are  again  united,  and  we  drink  the  milk 
with  safety  and  with  relish.  In  other  words, 
we  propose  to  make  it  possible  to  break  the 
milk  down  and  box  it  as  we  would  the  parts  of 
a  great  machine,  and  later  assemble  the  parts, 
again  creating  the  original  article. 

The  chemist  has  learned  and  is  trying  to 
teach  us  that  fat  is  fat,  whether  it  comes  from 
a  cotton  seed,  a  cocoanut,  a  peanut,  or  a  cow. 
We  are  asked  to  view  milk  as  a  food  rather  than 
a  beverage.  Of  the  87  billion  pounds  of  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States  each  year,  only 
43  per  cent,  goes  direct  to  the  consumer  as  whole 
milk.  A  small  part  of  the  remainder  is  eva- 
porated and  put  up  in  cans,  converted  into 
cheese  or  manufactured  into  ice  cream.  But 
37  per  cent,  of  this  total  milk  supply  remains  as 
skimmed  milk  which  is  either  fed  to  stock  or 
thrown  away.  The  farmer  claims  that  the 
milk  thus  utilized  goes  to  man  indirectly  as 
food,  but  science  has  discovered  that  the  diges- 
tive organs  of  animals  are  constructed  to  as- 
similate many  forms  of  food  which  the  human 
system  cannot  use.  Therefore,  with  thousands 
of  children  in  this  country  suffering  from  under- 
nutrition, why  should  we  feed  even  skimmed 
milk  to  animals  when  humans  need  it  so  badly 
and  animals  can  eat  other  things? 

Now  we  know  that  the  energy-producing 
carbohydrates,  muscle-making  proteins,  and 
mineral  salts  in  milk,  which  build  bone  and 
teeth,  are  just  as  essential  to  the  human  diet 
as  the  fat  in  the  milk.  Lately  we  have  heard 
much  about  vitamines,  and  practically  all  of 
the  water-soluble  vitamines  and  half  of  the 
fat-soluble  vitamines  remain  in  the  skimmed 
product.  If  we  must  skim  a  large  part  of  our 
milk,  it  is  up  to  the  chemist  to  show  us  how  to 
get  fat  from  vegetables  and  put  it  into  the 
skimmed  milk  so  that  the  resulting  product 
again  becomes  palatable.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  cows  we  can  raise  in  the  United 
States.  At  present  we  are  short  6,000,000  of 
these  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  fat- 
producing  vegetables  we  can  grow.  This  is 
only  one  of  hundreds  of  problems  of  waste  that 
must  occupy  the  minds  of  chemists  right  now. 

And  speaking  of  waste  and  the  opportunities 
to  create  new  wealth,  we  must  not  overiook  the 
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great  values  that  lie  in  the  water-world.  Sev- 
enty-one per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  covered  by  water,  and  this  area  con- 
tains the  largest  animals  that  were  ever  known 
to  exist.  The  population  of  our  seas  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  our  land  areas,  and  most 
denizens  of  the  deep  can  be  made  to  furnish 
food,  leather,  oil,  bones,  fertilizer,  and  other 
substances  useful  to  rnan.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  food,  there  is  no  characteristic  difference 
between  fish-flesh  and  the  flesh  of  any  other 
animal.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  protein  and 
water,  and  pound  for  pound  there  is  nearly  as 
much  protein  in  fish-meat  as  in  beefsteak.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  of  all  sea  animals,  the  whale, 
was  once  a  land  animal  and  still  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  horse  and  the  cow. 
It  is  a  mammal,  the  young  calves  feeding  upon 
the  milk  of  the  mother.  It  breathes  air,  and 
must  come  to  the  surface  to  get  its  breath. 
Its  flesh  is  strictly  meat  and  not  fish,  and  one 
large  whale  will  easily  yield  six  tons  of  edible 
meat. 

And  while  talking  of  meat,  and  hides,  and  the 
utilization  of  waste  areas,  let  us  give  a  thought 
to  the  creation  of  wealth  from  raising  reindeer. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  total  livestock  on  American  farms. 
Throughout  the  w^orld,  reclamation  is  steadily 
diminishing  the  total  acres  available  for  graz- 
ing cattle.  While  the  situation  to-day  is  not 
alarming,  it  is  best  we  look  ahead.  Up  in 
Alaska  are  200,000  square  miles  of  frozen  land 
that  is  practically  valueless  except  for  use  as  a 
grazing  ground  for  reindeer.  These  animals, 
while  related  to  caribou,  have  not  been  wild  for 
centuries.  They  are  not  game,  but  are  domes- 
tic animals  and  are  a  source  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing as  well  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  reindeer 
is  the  only  domesticated  animal  which  thrives 
in  Arctic  latitudes.  Unlike  other  domestic 
animals,  it  does  not  depend  on  man  for  food  or 
shelter.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  1,280 
reindeer  were  brought  into  Alaska  from  across 
Bering  Strait.  Now  there  are  200,000  reindeer 
in  our  northernmost  possession. 

If  someone  were  suddenly  to  show  America 
how  it  could  add  a  grazing  area  to  its  domain 
equal  in  size  to  California  and  Nevada  com- 
bined, the  nev/s  would  be  flashed  as  a  matter  of 
unmeasured  importance.  Yet  the  establish- 
ment of  reindeer-raising  in  Alaska  means  just 
that  thing.  The  estimated  grazing  area  of 
this  territory  totals  128,000,000  acres,  which 
means  that  if  we  allow  only  one  reindeer  to 


every  32  acres,  the  region  will  support  at  least 
4,000,000  of  these  animals.  Thousands  of 
pounds  of  reindeer  meat  are  now  reaching  the 
States  from  Alaska,  and  this  industry  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  Reindeer  meat  in  Scandinavia 
is  the  highest  priced  meat  on  the  market. 

It  is  the  scientist  and  the  engineer  who  will 
bring  about  a  much-needed  "  back-to-the-farm" 
movement  in  this  country.  At  present  our 
towns  and  cities  contain  approximately  seven 
million  more  inhabitants  than  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, whereas  only  ten  years  ago  our  farming 
population  was  five  millions  ahead.  The  drift 
to  the  urban  centres  forebodes  trouble  unless  it 
is  checked.  A  nation  that  is  independent  in 
its  supplies  of  food  is  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion than  a  nation  which  excels  in  manufacture. 
However,  although  only  30  per  cent,  of  our 
people  are  directl}'  engaged  in  farming,  the 
agricultural  industry  still  provides  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  49  per  cent,  of  our  population. 
Farming  is  the  one  outstanding  business  where 
the  people  in  it  have  failed  generally  to  use 
what  might  be  called  the  by-products  of  the 
industry. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  American 
agriculture.  In  1830  it  took  three  hours  of 
labor  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat.  This  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  practically  all  of  our  other 
crops.  Five  years  ago  the  farmers  in  Louisiana 
did  not  realize  that  their  soil  was  especially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  I  ndian  corn.  Now 
Louisiana  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  corn-pro- 
ducing states.  Diversified  farming  is  making 
the  South  independent  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Thanks  to  science  and  the  skill  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  farming  methods  of  to-morrow  will 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  slow  and  labori- 
ous agricultural  processes  of  past  years.  Each 
day  shows  progress  in  the  effort  to  develop 
farming  into  a  twelve  months-a-)'ear  occupa- 
tion, rather  than  a  business  entailing  three 
months  of  idleness.  Mechanical  means  are 
supplanting  animal  labor.  Already  there  are 
farms  on  which  there  are  no  horses  at  all.  In 
the  past,  physical  strength  was  the  chief  es- 
sential in  farming;  in  the  future  the  chief  re- 
quisites will  be  brains,  pluck,  and  perseverance. 

In  the  old  days,  man-labor  was  used  to  con- 
struct ditches  and  remove  stumps  and  rocks. 
Now  expert  workmen  using  explosives,  power 
boring  machines,  and  other  equipment,  are  able 
to  remove  stumps  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to 
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1 ,000  a  day.    One  boring  machine  replaces  ten  bamboo  will  be  supplying  the  demand  for  fancy 

men  boring  holes  by  hand.     The  power  tren-  fish  poles,    canes,    barrel   hoops,   phonograph 

chers  used  to  construct  ditches  will  dig  from  30  needles,  and  furniture.    A  few  years  ago,  our 

to  90  rods  of  tile  trench  3  feet  deep  in  a  single  fruit  growers  were  obliged  to  sell  their  cull 

day.    One  farmer  cannot  afford  to  purchase  lemons  and  oranges  for  $5  a  ton.     Now  the  an- 

machines  of  this  kind,  so  groups  of  them  have  nual  output  from  the  former  lemon  waste  is 

gotten  together  under  the  plan  of  cooperative  1,500,000  pounds  of  citric  acid,  500,000  pounds 

ownership  of  farm  machinery.  of  citrate  of  lime,  and  50,000  pounds  of  lemon 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  some  of  the  owners  oil.    The    waste    oranges    are    turned    into 

of   large   ranches   have   installed   mechanical  6,000,000  pounds  of  niarmalades  and  jellies, 

feeding  plants.     In  one  instance  a  scheme  has  Tomato-seed  waste  amounts  to  thousands  of 

been  developed  whereby  5,000  hogs  can  be  fed  tons  each  year.     Now  we  find  that  these  seeds 

in  an  hour.    A  system  of  paddles  in  motion  can  be  processed  at  small  expense  and  made  to 

keeps  the  feed  stirred  so  that  some  of  the  hogs  yield  an  edible  oil  comparable  with  other  oils 

don't  get  the  fat  while  some  get  the  lean.     But  of  commerce.     It  cost  ^250,000  to  introduce 

while  the  advances  in  farm  machinery  have  durum  wheat  into  this  country,  and  already 

been  startling,  the  progress  made  by  science  the    average    value    of    this    product    totals 

in  the  development  of  new  crops,  more  effective  $50,000,000  anually. 

methods  of  culture,  and  the  application  of  re-  In  a  few  years  many  kinds  of  farm  waste 
medies  for  plant  pests,  has  been  even  more  will  be  converted  successfully  into  liquid  or 
amazing.  The  Old  World  has  been  searched  gaseous  fuel.  For  some  time  alcohol  has  been 
for  plants  to  introduce  into  the  United  States,  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from  "  black- 
Such  exploratory  work  has  brought  us  durum  strap''  molasses,  but  now  we  find  that  it  is 
wheat  from  Russia,  longstaple  cotton  from  possible  to  obtain  150  pounds  of  potash  from 
Egypt,  alfalfa  from  Central  Asia  and  Peru,  each  ton  of  this  low-grade  molasses,  in  addition 
rices  from  Japan,  navel  oranges  from  Brazil,  to  the  liquid  fuel.  During  the  war  the  price  of 
Sudan  grass  from  Egypt,  and  several  hundred  potash  averaged  as  high  as  $1,000  a  ton.  Fed- 
varieties  of  soy  beans  from  China  and  other  eral  chemists  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain 
parts  of  the  Far  East.  Scientists  searched  gas  by  the  distillation  of  wheat,  oat,  and  rye 
twenty  years  for  the  date  now  being  introduced  straws.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  one 
in  America.  The  choicest  varieties  of  date-  day  straw-gas  and  gas  made  from  cornstalks, 
palm  offshoots  have  been  brought  here  from  the  corncobs,  and  other  vegetable  matter  will  be 
Nile  Valley  and  the  Libyan  Desert.  Other  used  by  farmers  to  supply  light  and  heat  for 
scientists  are  now  searching  for  chestnut  trees  their  homes,  power  for  their  stationary  en- 
in  China,  Siam,  and  Java,  for  use  by  Americans  gines,  and  fuel  for  their  tractors  and  motor  cars. 
in  breeding  a  blight-resisting  hybrid  chestnut  Fifty  pounds  of  straw  will  produce  300  cubic 
tree  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  chestnut,  feet  of  gas— an  amount  sufficient  to  drive  a 
now  rapidly  dying  out.  light  roadster  fifteen  miles.    The  next  step  in 

In    South    America,    the    most    important  this  experimental  work  will  be  the  perfection  of 

beverage  is  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  and  the  a  method  of  reducing  the  gas  to  liquid  form 

natives  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  seeds  of  so  that  it  may  be  carried  conveniently  as  a 

the  "yerba  mate"  trees  cannot  be  grown  until  motor  fuel.   - 

they  have  passed  through  the  body  of  a  bird.  Corncobs  in  millions  of  tons  go  to  waste 
'Notwithstanding  this  belief,  mate  trees  are  every  year.  Now  a  noted  chemist  shows  us  a 
already  being  successfully  grown  in  Florida,  and  way  to  eliminate  this  loss.  Furfural,  a  color- 
before  many  years  some  of  our  people  will  be  less,  volatile  oil  with  an  aromatic  odor,  which 
drinking  mate  instead  of  tea.  It  contains  the  heretofore  has  been  obtained  almost  entirely 
same  stimulating  properties,  and  develops  less  from  the  distillation  of  bran  with  dilute  sul- 
tannin.  phuric  acid,  can  be  obtained  from  corncobs. 

Literally  the  whole  world  is  being  searched  This  oil  may  have  profitable  commercial  pos- 
for  new  crops  to  enrich  our  agriculture.  Bam-  sibilities  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  Corn- 
boo  shoots  have  been  brought  here  from  Japan,  bined  with  dimethylaniline,  it  can  be  used  in 
China,  and  India,  and  in  Florida  and  Cali-  making  a  green  dyestuff  corresponding  to  mal- 
fornia  we  already  have  the  makings  of  an  in-  achite  green.  A  deep  and  fast  black  dye  has 
fant  bamboo  industry.     Before  long,  American  been  made  by  combining  corncob  furfural  with 
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sulphur,andthereisapossibilitythatothercoIors  But  the  same  statements  have  been  made 

may  be  produced  from  the  same  source.    Cellu-  over  and  over  again  for  a  generation,  and  yet 

lose  made  from  corncobs  may  be  treated  and  used  the  situation  has  not  been  remedied.     Wages 

in  the  manufacture  of  films.     It  can  also  be  may  be  forced  down,  mining  and  distribution 

made  to  serve  as  a  filler  for  phonograph  records  methods  improved,  freight  rates  reduced,  and 

and  for  sound-proofing  between  partitions.  still  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  coal  will  not  be 

In  no  other  field  is  there  a  greater  opportunity  sufficient  or  satisfying  to  consumers.     There 

for  the  application  of  technical  intelligence  than  are  but  two  real  remedies.      The  first  is  to 

in  agriculture.     A  recent  survey  showed  that  double  the  value  of  each  ton  of  coal  by  getting 

the  loss  to  farm  crops  in  the  United  States  out  of  it  and  utilizing  all  of  the  useful  elements 

annually  through  insect  diseases  amounts  to  it  contains.     This  will  mean  the  end  of  coal 

$1,100,000,   and  this  figure  does  not   include  waste.     It  will  mean  the  total  prohibition  of  the 

the  damage  done  to  our  forests,  to  products  in  burning  of  raw  coal.     It  will  mean  the  elimina- 

storage,  and  to  domestic  animals.     The  peach-  tion  of  smoke  and  a  resulting  saving  of  millions 

tree  borers  for  a  decade  have  done  56,000,000  of  dollars.     It  will  mean  first  the  substitution 

damage  a  year,  and  $2,000,000  a  year  has  been  of  coke  for  coal,  and  finally  the  substitution  of 

spent  in  fighting  them.     A  short  time  ago  it  gas  for  coke  and  every  other  heating  agent.     It 

was  discovered  that  this  pest  could  beovercome  will  mean  the  production  of  sufficient  tar  to 

by  sprinkling  fine  crystals  of  para-dichloroben-  furnish  enough  preservative  to  creosote  every 

zene  on  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the  infected  stick  of  timber  that  is  used  for  any  purpose  in 

peach  tree,  and  then  adding  a  covering  of  earth  the   United    States.     It    will    also    mean    an 

to   hold    the    gas.     The   substance   is    highly  increase  in  our  production  of  sulphate  of  am- 

volatile  and  forms  a  gas  when  the  soil  is  be-  monia,  which  will  greatly  increase  our  produc- 

tween  74  and  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.     The  gas  tion  of  foodstuffs,  and  make  us  independent 

is  five  times  heavier  than  air  and  sinks  down  of  foreign  producers  of  farm  fertilizers.     The 

through    the    soil    and    destroys    the    borers,  second  remedy  is  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 

Dozens  of  other  schemes  just  as  effective  are  of  coal  economics,  which  would  be  empowered 

now  being  perfected  for  the  use  of  our  farmers,  to  collect  and  publish  facts  and  figures  each 

If  all  the  wheat  now  destroyed  annually  by  month  on  coal  consumption,  coal  traffic,  coal 

pests  could  be  saved  and  made  into  flour,  it  storage,  miners'  wages  and  earnings,  and  the 

would  add  approximately  29,463,700  bushels  cost  of  living  in  the  various  coal  regions.     Such 

to  the  yearly  output  of  the  nation.  an  organization  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 

Earlier  in  this  article  it  was  mentioned  that  are  serious  in  our  aim  to  stabilize  the  coal  in- 

our  two  primary  businesses  are  the  production  dustry. 

of  food  and  the  production  of  energy.  This  In  a  later  story,  I  will  endeavor  to  outline  the 
latter  activity  comprises  a  number  of  related  trend  and  discuss  the  probable  developments  of 
lines  of  endeavor,  of  which  coal  mining  is  basic,  the  next  few  years  in  the  production  and  utili- 
As  I  write  this,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  zation  of  various  forms  of  energy.  Here  I  can 
are  focussed  on  the  coal  industry,  which  has  only  add  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  close 
been  largely  shut  down  by  a  strike  of  the  union-  relationship  of  coal  to  agriculture  through  the 
ized  workers.  The  contending  factions,  in  possibilities  that  lie  in  saving  the  fertilizer 
justifying  their  positions,  have  presented  their  values  that  are  now  wasted  in  three  hundred 
cases  with  such  energy  that  the  average  layman  and  more  millions  of  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
has  been  bewildered  rather  than  informed  by  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  if  we  were  to  save 
the  enormous  volume  of  data.  However,  a  few  all  the  nitrogen  that  is  now  wasted  in  burning 
fundamental  thoughts  arise  out  of  the  battle  coal  raw,  the  market  for  this  element  would  be 
of  words.  The  public  demands  cheaper  coal,  so  flooded  with  the  product  that  the  price  of 
Everyone,  including  both  the  operators  and  the  the  nitrogen  would  be  so  low  as  to  make  its 
miners,  is  agreed  that  fuel  costs  must  come  recovery  an  unprofitable  operation.  A  cam- 
down.  We  hear  that  there  are  too  many  mines  paign  of  education  among  our  farmers  would 
and  too  many  miners.  The  industry  is  not  soon  develop  a  market  for  all  the  nitrogen  that 
stabilized.  Wages  are  too  high.  Mining  can  be  produced  from  the  air  at  Muscle  Shoals 
methods  are  inefficient.  Distribution  and  and  other  plants,  as  well  as  all  that  can  be 
handling  charges  are  excessive.  All  of  which  saved  from  every  ton  of  coal  that  is  consumed 
assertions  may  be  true.  in  this  country. 
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Aside  from  being  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cost-reducers,  ammonium  nitrate  was  a  chief 
essential  during  the  war.  Back  of  every  pro- 
jectile that  was  hurled  at  the  enemy  was  a 
propellant  made  by  treating  cotton  or  glycerine 
with  nitric  acid.  Every  shell  that  is  designed 
to  burst  contains  a  proportion  of  nitric  acid. 
But  to-day  our  thoughts  run  to  the  use  of  this 
element  as  a  fertilizer.  At  present  we  are  us- 
ing more  than  7,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer  each 
year,  which  contains  about  160,000  tons  of 
nitrogen.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  fertilizer 
in  the  United  States  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  12  per  cent,  annually. 

It  is  likely  that  when  our  farmers  become 
better  informed  on  the  subject  of  enriching  the 
soil,  they  will  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  fertil- 
izers that  average  as  low  as  2§  per  cent,  am- 
monia. The  whole  problem  is  not  one  to  be 
ignored,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  our  fertilizer 
bill  averages  more  than  $100,000,000  each 
year,  and  should  average  ten  times  this  amount. 
We  have  reached  the  time  when  our  farmers 
must  choose  between  reducing  their  land  to  a 
barren  waste,  or  adding  sufficient  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  to  make  it  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
The  world's  food  consumption  even  now  is 
running  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cultivated 
lands  producing  it.  In  a  recent  ten-year 
period,  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased 21  per  cent.,  while  our  crops  increased 
but  10  per  cent.  In  the  16  years  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  World  War,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  averaged  more  than  5  per 
cent,  a  year. 

In  past  years  we  have  used  cotton-seed  as  a 
source  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  Now  we  know 
that  cotton-seed  has  a  greater  value  as  a  food- 
stuff than  as  a  fertilizer.  On  the  other  hand 
nitrogen  is  in  great  abundance  all  about  us. 
Four  fifths  of  every  breath  we  draw,  and  a 
large  part  of  our  daily  food  is  nitrogen.  Above 
every  seven  acres  of  land  there  is  as  much  of 


this  element  in  the  air  as  the  world  consumes  in 
a  year  in  the  form  of  saltpetre,  the  principal 
commercial  form  of  nitrogen.  Every  time  we 
burn  a  ton  of  good  bituminous  coal  in  a  heating 
furnace  or  a  kitchen  range,  we  sacrifice  not  only 
1 1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  9  gallons  of  tar,  2.08 
gallons  of  pure  benzol  and  0.56  gallon  of  pure 
toluol,  but  we  also  waste  25  pounds  of  ammon- 
ium sulphate. 

An  acre  of  wheat  land  with  a  normal  pro- 
duction of  20  bushels  will  yield  from  27  to  30 
bushels  if  treated  with  an  application  of  100 
pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate.  If  the  am- 
monia now  wasted  in  burning  300,000,000  tons 
of  raw  coal  in  this  country  annually  were  to  be 
recovered,  we  would  have  enough  fertilizer  at 
hand  to  enrich  75,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land. 

The  United  States  must  do  more  fertilizing 
if  our  agriculture  is  to  be  maintained  and  in- 
creased. Prior  to  the  war  Germany  was  using 
188  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  each  acre.  Great 
Britain  was  using  162  pounds  per  acre,  but  here 
in  the  United  States,  only  about  40  pounds  of 
fertilizer  is  used  for  each  acre  of  cultivated 
land.  In  191 3  a  survey  was  made  of  the  eight 
countries  producing  the  largest  quantities  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  the  United  States  stood 
the  last  on  the  list.  Belgium  produced  300 
bushels  an  acre,  while  the  United  States  pro- 
duced only  92  bushels  an  acre.  Practically 
the  same  is  true  of  our  other  crops.  All  such 
facts  go  to  prove  that  there  is  urgent  need  here 
in  America  for  a  greater  supply  of  nitrogen. 
If  we  tackle  the  problem  in  the  right  way,  we 
can  get  this  nitrogen  by  simply  stopping  the 
burning  of  raw  coal.  In  taking  such  a  step  we 
will  not  only  deal  a  hard  blow  at  our  high-cost- 
of-living  problem,  but  we  will  have  taken  the 
longest  possible  step  toward  the  solution  of  a 
shameful  coal  muddle  which  for  years  has  cast 
doubt  on  our  boasted  high  degree  of  national 
intelligence. 


In  a  succeeding  article  Mr.  Parsons  will  tell  how  the  application 
ef  science  to  industry  will  modify  present  practices,  increasing 
individual  productivity  and  eliminating  many  of  otir  present  great 
wastes.  He  will  also  discuss  coming  developments  in  the  produc- 
tion and  utili:(aiion  of  various  forms  of  energy. — The  Editors 
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IN  JULY  Page  received  a  cablegram  sum- 
moning him  to  Washington.  This  message 
did  not  explain  why  his  presence  was  de- 
sired, nor  on  this  point  was  Page  ever  de- 
finitely enlightened,  though  there  were 
more  or  less  vague  statements  that  a  *'  change 
of  atmosphere"  might  better  enable  the  Am- 
bassador to  understand  the  problems  which 
were  then  engrossing  the  State  Department. 

The  President  had  now  only  a  single  aim 
in  view.  From  the  date  of  the  so-called  Sussex 
"pledge,"  May  4,  1916,  until  the  resumption 
of  submarine  warfare  on  February  i,  191 7, 
Mr.  Wilson  devoted  all  his  energies  to  bringing 
the  warring  powers  together  and  establishing 
peace.  More  than  one  motive  was  inspiring 
the  President  in  this  determination.  That  this 
policy  accorded  with  his  own  idealistic  ten- 
dencies is  true,  and  that  he  aspired  to  a  position 
in  history  as  the  great  "peace  maker"  is  also 
probably  the  fact,  but  he  had  also  more  im- 
mediate and  practical  purposes  in  mind. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Wilson  was  bent  on  keeping 
the  United  States  out  of  the  war;  he  knew  that 
there  was  only  one  certain  way  of  preserving 
peace  in  this  country,  and  that  was  by  bring- 
ing the  war  itself  to  an  end.  "An  early  peace 
is  all  that  can  prevent  the  Germans  from 
driving  us  at  last  into  the  war,"  Page  wrote 


at  about  this  time;  and  this  single  sentence 
gives  the  key  to  the  President's  activities  for 
the  succeeding  nine  months.  The  negotiations 
over  the  Sussex  had  taught  Mr.  Wilson  this 
truth.  He  understood  that  the  pledge  which 
the  German  Government  had  made  was  only 
a  conditional  one;  that  the  submarine  cam- 
paign had  been  suspended  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  United  States  a  breathing 
spell  during  which  it  could  persuade  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  make  peace. 

"  I  repeat  my  proposal,"  BernstorflF  cabled 
his  Government  on  April  26,^  "to  suspend 
the  submarine  war  at  least  for  the  period  of 
negotiations.  This  would  remove  all  danger 
of  a  breach  [with  the  United  States]  and  also 
enable  Wilson  to  continue  his  labors  in  his 
great  plan  of  bringing  about  a  peace  based 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas — i.e.,  that  for  the 
future  trade  shall  be  free  from  all  interference 
in  time  of  war.  According  to  the  assurances 
which  Wilson,  through  House,  has  given  me, 
he  would  in  that  case  take  in  hand  measures 
directly  against  England.  He  is,  however, 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  easier  to  bring 
about  peace  than  to  cause  England  to  abandon 
the  blockade.     This  last  could  only  be  brought 


iThis  is  quoted  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  despatch  of  Bemstorff's 
to  Berlin  which  is  found  among  Page's  papers. 
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about  by  war  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  favorable  impression.  The  future?  The 
means  of  war  are  lacking  here.  A  prohibition  German  angling  for  peace  will  prove  futile, 
of  exports  as  a  weapon  against  the  blockade  They'll  have  another  fit  of  fury.  Whether  they 
is  not  possible  as  the  prevailing  prosperity  will  again  become  reckless  or  commit  'mis- 
would  suffer  by  it.  takes'    with    their    submarines    will    depend 

''The  inquiries  made  by   House  have  led  partly  on  their  fury,  partly  on  their  fear  to  make 

Wilson  to  believe  that  our  enemies  would  not  a  breach  with  the  United  States,  but  mainly  on 

be  unwilling  to  consider  peace.     In  view  of  the  the  state  of  their  submarine  fleet.     How  many 

present  condition  of  affairs,  I  repeat  that  there  have  the  English  caught  and  destroyed?  That's 

is  only  one  possible  course,  namely,  that  Your  the  main  question  after  all.     The  English  view 

Excellency  [Von  Jagow]  empower  me  to  declare  may  not  be  fair  to  them.     But  nobody  here 

that  we  will  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  believes  that  they  will  long  abstain  from  the 

United   States  touching  the  conduct   of  the  luxury  of  crime." 

submarine  war  while  the  negotiations  are  pro-  It  is  thus  apparent  that  when  the  Germans 
ceeding.  This  would  give  us  the  advantage  practically  demanded,  as  a  price  of  their  ab- 
that,  the  submarine  war  being  over  Mr.  Wil-  stention  from  indiscriminate  submarine  war- 
son's  head,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  would  fare,  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  move  against 
impel  him  at  once  to  take  in  hand  the  task  of  Great  Britian  in  the  matter  of  the  blockade, 
mediation."  they  realized  the  futility  of  any  such  step, 

This  dispatch  seems  sufficiently  to  explain  all  and  that  what  they  really  expected  to  obtain 

the  happenings  of  the  summer  and  winter  of  was    the    presidential    mediation    for    peace. 

1916-1917.     It  was  sent  to   Berlin  on  April  President  Wilson  at  once  began  to  move  in 

26;  the  German  Government  gave  the  Sussex  this  direction.    On  May  27,  three  weeks  after 

"pledge"  on   May  4,  eight  days  afterward,  the  Sussex  "pledge,"  he  made  an  address  in 

In  this  reply  Germany  declared  that  she  would  Washington    before   the    League   to    Enforce 

now  expect  Mr.  Wilson  to  bring  pressure  upon  Peace,  which  was  intended  to  lay  the  basis  for 

Great  Britain  to  secure  a  mitigation  or  suspen-  his  approaching  negotiations.     It  was  in  this 

sion  of  the  British  blockade,  and  to  this  Wilson  speech  that  he  made  the  statement  that  the 

promptly   and   energetically   replied   that  he  United  States  was  ''not  concerned  with  the 

regarded  the  German  promise  as  an  uncon-  causes  and  the  objects"  of  the  war.     "The 

ditional  one  and  that  the  Government  of  the  obscure  fountains  from  which  its  stupendous 

United  States  "cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  flood  has  burst  forth  we  are  not  interested 

much  less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  to  search  for  or  to  explain."    This  was  an- 

by  German  naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  other  of  those  unfortunate  sentences  which 

citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  made  the   President  such  an  unsympathetic 

seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  de-  figure  in  the  estimation  of  the  Allies  and  seemed 

gree  he  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  to  indicate  to  them  that  he  had  no  appreciation 

of  any  other  Government  affecting  the  rights  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle.     Though  this 

of    neutrals    and    non-combatants.     Respon-  attitude  of  non-partisanship,  of  equal  balance 

sibility  in  such  matters  is  single  not  joint;  between    the    accusations    of    the   allies   and 

absolute  not  relative."  Germany,  was  intended  to  make  the  President 

This  reply  gave  satisfaction  to  both  the  acceptable  as  a  mediator,  the  practical  re- 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  the  Allies,  suit  was  exactly  the  reverse,  for  Allied  states- 
and  Page  himself  regarded  it  as  a  master  stroke,  men  turned  from  Wilson  as  soon  as  those  sen- 
"Themorelthinkof  it,"hewroteon  May  17th,  tences  appeared  in  print.  The  fact  that  this 
"the  better  the  strategy  of  the  President  same  oration  specified  the  "freedom  of  the 
appears,  in  his  latest  (and  last)  note  to  Ger-  seas"  as  one  of  the  foundation  rocks  of  the 
many.  They  laid  a  trap  for  him  and  he  caught  proposed  new  settlement  only  accentuated 
them  in  their  own  trap.  The  Germans  had  this  unfavorable  attitude, 
tried  to  'put  it  up'  to  the  President  to  commit  This  then  was  clearly  the  "atmosphere" 
the  first  unfriendly  act.  He  now  'puts  it  which  prevailed  in  Washington  at  the  time  that 
up'  to  them.  And  this  is  at  last  bound  to  end  Page  was  summoned  home.  But  Page's  letters 
the  controversy  if  they  sink  another  ship  of  this  period  indicate  how  little  sympathy 
unlawfully.  The  French  see  this  clearly  and  he  entertained  for  such  negotiations.  "It  is 
so  do  the  best  English,  and  it  has  produced  a  quite  apparent,"  he  had  recently  written  to 
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Colonel  House,  "that  nobody  in  Washington 
understands  the  war.  Come  over  and  find 
out."  Extracts  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Page,  of  Aberdeen, 
North  Carolina,  are  especially  interesting 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  President's 
statements  of  this  particular  time.  These 
passages  show  that  a  two  years'  close  observa- 
tion of  the  Prussians  in  action  had  not  changed 
Page's  opinion  of  their  motives  or  of  their 
methods;  in  1916,  as  in  1914,  Page  could  see 
in  this  struggle  nothing  but  a  colossal  buc- 
caneering expedition  on  the  part  of  Germany. 
"As  I  look  at  it,"  he  wrote,  "our  dilly  dallying 
is  likely  to  get  us  into  war.  The  Germans 
want  somebody  to  rob.  They've  robbed 
Belgium  and  are  still  robbing  it  of  every  penny 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  They  robbed 
Poland  and  Serbia — two  very  poor  countries 
which  didn't  have  much.  They  set  out  to 
rob  France  and  have  so  far  been  stopped  from 
getting  to  Paris.  If  they  got  to  Paris  there 
wouldn't  be  thirty  cents  worth  of  movable 
property  there  in  a  week,  and  they'd  levy  fines 
of  millions  of  francs  a  day.  Their  military 
scheme  and  teaching  and  open  purpose  is 
to  make  somebody  pay  for  their  vast  military 
outlay  of  the  last  forty  years.  They  must 
do  that  or  go  bankrupt.  Now  it  looks  as  if 
they  would  go  bankrupt.  But  in  a  little  while 
they  may  be  able  to  bombard  New  York  and 
demand  billions  of  dollars  to  refrain  from 
destroying  the  city.  That's  the  richest  place 
left  to  spoil. 

"Now  they  say  that — quite  openly  and  quite 
frankly.  Now  if  we  keep  'neutral'  to  a  high- 
wayman— what  do  we  get  for  our  pains? 
That's  the  mistake  we  are  making.  If  we 
had  sent  BernstorflF  home  the  day  after  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk  and  recalled  Gerard  and 
begun  to  train  an  army,  we'd  have  had  no 
more  trouble  with  them.  But  since  they  have 
found  out  that  they  can  keep  usdiscussing  things 
forever  and  a  day,  they  will  keep  us  discussing 
things  till  they  are  ready.  We  are  very 
simple;  and  we'll  get  shot  for  it  yet." 

"The  prestige  and  fear  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  down,  down,  down — disappeared; 
and  we  are  regarded  as  'discussors,'  incapable 
of  action,  scared  to  death  of  war.  That's  all 
the  invitation  that  robbers,  whose  chief 
business  is  war,  want — all  the  invitation 
they  need.  These  devils  are  out  for  robbery — 
and  you  don't  seem  to  believe  it  in  the  United 
States:  that's  the  queer  thing.    This  neutrality 


business  makes  us  an  easy  mark.  As  soon  as 
they  took  a  town  in  Belgium,  they  asked  for 
all  the  money  in  the  town,  all  the  food,  all 
the  movable  property;  and  they've  levied  a 
tax  every  month  since  on  every  town  and  made 
the  town  government  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  it.  If  a  child  in  a  town  makes  a  dis- 
respectful remark,  they  fine  the  town  an  extra 
$1,000.  They  haven't  got  enough  so  far  to 
keep  them  going  flush;  and  they  won't  unless 
they  get  Paris — which  they  can't  do  now. 
If  they  got  London,  they'd  be  rich;  they 
wouldn't  leave  a  shilling  and  they'd  make  all 
the  rich  English  get  all  the  money  they  can 
abroad.  This  is  the  reason  that  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  prefer  to  be  killed  by  the 
100,000.  In  the  country  over  which  their  army 
has  passed  a  crow  would  die  of  starvation  and 
no  human  being  has  ten  cents  of  real  money. 
The  Belgian  Commission  is  spending  more  than 
100  million  dollars  a  year  to  keep  the  Belgians 
alive — only  because  they  are  robbed  every  day. 
They  have  a  rich  country  and  could  support 
themselves  but  for  these  robbers.  That's 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  thing.  And  yet 
we  treat  them  as  if  they  were  honorable 
people.  It's  only  a  question  of  time  and  of 
power  when  they  will  attack  us,  or  the  Canal, 
or  South  America.  Everybody  on  this  side 
the  world  knows  that.  And  they  are  'yielding' 
to  keep  us  out  of  this  war  so  that  England  will 
not  help  us  when  they  (the  Germans)  get  ready 
to  attack  America. 

"There  is  the  strangest  infatuation  in  the 
United  States  with  Peace — the  strangest  il- 
lusion about  our  safety  without  preparation." 

Several  letters  to  Colonel  House  show  the 
state  of  the  British  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
President's  peace  proposals: 

To  Edward  M.  House 

London,  25,  May,  19 16. 
Dear  House: 

No  utterance  by  anybody  has  so  stirred  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  for  many  months  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  impromptu  speech  last  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons  about  Peace,  when  he 
called  the  German  Chancellor  a  first-class  liar. 
I  sent  you  to-day  a  clipping  from  one  of  the 
morning  papers.  Every  paper  I  pick  up  com- 
pliments Sir  Edward  Grey.  Everyone  says, 
"We  must  fight  to  a  finish."  The  more  sensa- 
tional press  intimates  that  any  Englishman 
who  uses  the  word  "peace"  ought  to  be  shot. 
You  have  never  seen  such  a  rally  as   that 
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which  has  taken  place  in  response  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward's cry.  In  the  first  place,  as  you  know,  he 
is  the  most  gentle  of  all  the  Cabinet,  the  last 
man  to  get  on  a  "war-rampage,"  the  least 
belligerent  and  rambunctious  of  the  whole  lot. 
When  he  felt  moved  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  till  the  German  military  despotism  is 
broken,  everybody  from  one  end  of  the  King- 
dom to  the  other  seems  to  have  thrown  up  his 
hat  and  applauded.  Except  the  half-dozen 
peace-cranks  in  the  House  (Bryan  sort  of  men) 
you  can't  find  a  man,  woman,  child,  or  dog  that 
isn't  fired  with  the  determination  to  see  the 
war  through.  The  continued  talk  about  peace 
which  is  reported  directly  and  indirectly  from 
Germany — coming  from  Switzerland,  from 
Rome,  from  Washington — has  made  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  very  angry:  no,  *' angry" 
isn't  quite  the  right  word.  It  has  made  them 
very  determined.  They  feel  insulted  by  the 
impudence  of  the  Germans  who  seem  to  be 
turning  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  neutrals 
to  take  their  view  of  peace.  People  are  asking 
here,  **  If  they  are  victorious,  why  doesn't  their 
fleet  come  out  of  the  canal  and  take  the  seas, 
and  again  open  their  commerce?  Why  do  they 
whimper  about  the  blockade  when  they  will  not 
even  risk  a  warship  to  break  it?"  You'll  recall 
how  the  talk  here  used  to  be  that  the  English 
wouldn't  wake  up.  You  wouldn't  know  'em 
now.  Your  bulldog  has  got  his  grip  and  even 
thunder  doesn't  disturb  him. 

Incidentally  all  the  old  criticism  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  You 
hear  nothing  but  praise  of  him  now.  I  am  told 
that  he  spoke  his  impromptu  speech  last  night 
with  great  fire  and  at  once  left  the  House.  His 
speech  has  caused  a  greater  stir  than  the  Irish 
rebellion,  showing  that  every  Englishman  feels 
that  Sir  Edward  said  precisely  what  every  man 
feels. 

The  Germans  have  apparently  overdone 
and  overworked  their  premature  peace-efi'orts 
and  have  made  things  worse  for  them.  They've 
overplayed  their  hand. 

In  fact,  I  see  no  end  of  the  war.  The  Allies 
are  not  going  to  quit  prematurely.  They  won't 
even  discuss  the  subject  yet  with  one  another, 
and  the  Germans,  by  their  peace-talk  of  the 
sort  that  they  inspire,  simply  postpone  the  day 
when  the  Allies  will  take  the  subject  up. 

All  the  while,  too,  the  Allies  work  closer  and 
closer  together.  They'll  soon  be  doing  even 
their  diplomatic  work  with  neutrals,  as  a  unit 
— England  and  France  as  one  nation,  and  (on 


great  subjects)  Russia  and  Italy  also  with  them. 
I've  talked  lately  not  only  with  Sir  Edward 
but  with  nearly  half  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  they  are  all  keyed-up  to  the  same 
tune.  The  press  of  both  parties,  too,  are  (for 
once)  wholly  agreed:  Liberal  and  Conservative 
papers  alike  hold  the  same  war-creed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 

To  Edward  M.  House 

Royal  Bath  &  East  Cliff  Hotel, 

Bournemouth,  England. 
23,  May,  1916. 

Dear  House: 

The  motor  trip  that  the  Houses,  the  Wal- 
laces and  the  Pages  took  about  a  year  ago  was 
the  last  trip  (3  days)  that  I  had  had  out  of 
London;  and  I'd  got  pretty  tired.  The  China 
case  having  been  settled  (and  settled  as  we 
wanted  it),  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  try  to 
get  away  for  a  week.  So  here  Mrs.  Page  and  I 
are — very  much  to  my  benefit.  I've  spent  a 
beautiful  week  out  of  doors,  on  this  seashore; 
and  I  have  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fatal 
diseases  that  I  had  a  week  ago.  That  is  to 
say,  I'm  as  sound  as  a  dollar  and  feel  like  a 
fighting  cock. 

Sir  Edward  was  fine  about  the  China^  case. 
He  never  disputed  the  principle  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  American  ships  on  the  high  seas;  but 
the  Admiralty  maintained  that  some  of  these 
men  are  officers  in  the  German  army  and  are 
now  receiving  officers'  pay.  I  think  that  that 
is  probably  true.  Nevertheless,  the  Admiralty 
had  bungled  the  case  badly  and  Sir  Edward 
simply  rode  over  them.  They  have  a  fine  quar- 
rel among  themselves  and  we  got  all  we  wanted 
and  asked  for. 

Of  course,  1  can't  make  out  the  Germans  but 
1  am  afraid  some  huge  deviltry  is  yet  coming. 
When  the  English  say  that  the  Germans  must 
give  up  their  militarism,  1  doubt  if  the  Germans 
yet  know  what  they  mean.  They  talk  about 
conquered  territory — Belgium,  Poland  and  the 
rest.  It  hasn't  entered  their  heads  that  they've 
got  to  give  up  their  armies  and  their  military 
system.  When  this  does  get  into  their  heads, 
if  it  ever  do,  I  think  they  may  so  swell  with 


iThe  China  case  was  a  kind  of  Trent  case  reversed.  In  1861  the 
American  ship  Trent  stopped  a  British  vessel  and  took  off  Mason  and 
Slidell,  Confederate  commissioners  to  Great  Britain.  Similarly  a  British 
ship,  in  1916,  stopped  an  American  ship,  the  China,  and  removed  several 
German  subjects.  As  the  British  quickly  saw  the  analogy,  and  made 
suitable  amends,  the  old  excitement  over  the  Trent  was  not  duplicated  in 
the  recent  war. 
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rage  at  this  '-insult"  that  they  may  break  loose 
in  one  last  desperate  effort,  ignoring  the  United 
States,  defying  the  universe,  running  amuck. 
Of  course  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  predict  this, 
but  the  fear  of  it  keeps  coming  into  my  mind. 
The  fear  is  the  more  persistent  because,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  them,  the  military  caste  and 
perhaps  the  dynasty  itself  will  prefer  to  die  in 
one  last  terrific  onslaught  rather  than  to  make 
a  peace  on  terms  which  will  require  the  practi- 
cal extinction  of  their  supreme  power.  This,  I 
conceive,  is  the  really  great  danger  that  yet 
awaits  the  world — if  the  Allies  hold  together 
till  defeat  and  famine  drive  the  Germans  to  the 
utmost  desperation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Allies  still  holding  to- 
gether as  they  are,  there's  no  peace  yet  in  the 
British  and  French  minds.  They're  after  the 
militarism  of  Prussia — not  territory  nor  other 
gains;  and  they  seem  likely  to  get  it,  as  much 
by  the  blockade  as  by  victories  on  land.  Do 
you  remember  how  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
Bismarck  refused  to  deal  with  the  French  Em- 
peror? He  demanded  that  representatives  of 
the  French  people  should  deal  with  him.  He 
got  what  he  asked  for  and  that  was  the  last  of 
the  French  Emperor.  Neither  the  French  nor 
the  English  have  forgotten  that.  You  will 
recall  that  the  Germans  starved  Paris  into  sub- 
mission. Neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
have  forgotten  that.  These  two  leaves  out  of 
the  Germans'  own  book  of  40  years  ago — 
these  two  and  no  more — may  be  forced  on  the 
Germans  themselves.  They  are  both  quite 
legitimate,  too.  You  can  read  a  recollection  of 
both  these  events  between  the  lines  of  the  in- 
terviews that  Sir  Edward  and  Mr.  Balfour 
recently  gave  to  American  newspapers. 

There  is  nothing  but  admiration  here  for  the 
strategy  of  the  President's  last  note  to  Ger- 
many. That  was  the  cleverest  play  made  by 
anybody  since  the  war  began — clever  beyond 
praise.  Now  he's  "got  'em."  But  nobody 
here  doubts  that  they  will  say,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  United  States,  not  having  forced  the 
breaking  of  the  British  blockade,  has  not  kept 
its  bargain — that's  what  they'll  say — and  it  is 
in  order  again  to  run  amuck.  This  is  what  the 
English  think — provided  the  Germans  have 
enough  submarines  left  to  keep  up  real  danger. 
By  that  time,  too,  it  will  be  clear  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  President  can't  bring  peace  so 
long  as  only  one  side  wishes  peace.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  counted  much  on  the  Irish 
uprising,  which  came  to  pass  at  all  only  because 


of  the  customary  English  stupid  bungling;  and 
the  net  result  has  been  only  to  put  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  on  their  mettle  to  show  that  they  are 
not  Sinn  Feiners.  The  final  upshot  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  British  army.  God  surely  is 
good  to  this  bungling  British  Government. 
Wind  and  wave  and  the  will  of  High  Heaven 
seem  to  work  for  them.  I  begin  to  understand 
their  stupidity  and  their  arrogance.  If  your 
enemies  are  such  fools  in  psychological  tactics 
and  Heaven  is  with  you,  why  take  the  trouble 
to  be  alert?  and  why  be  modest?  Whatever 
the  reason,  these  English  are  now  more  cocky 
and  confident  than  they've  been  before  since 
the  war  began.  They  are  beginning  to  see  re- 
sults. The  only  question  seems  to  be  to  hold 
the  Allies  together,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
that.  In  fact,  the  battle  of  Verdun  has  ce- 
mented them.  They  now  have  visible  proof 
that  the  German  army  is  on  the  wane.  And 
they  have  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  block- 
ade is  telling  severely  on  the  Germans.  No- 
body, I  think,  expects  to  thrash  'em  to  a  fraz- 
zle; but  the  almost  universal  opinion  here  is 
that  the  hold  of  militarism  will  be  shaken  loose. 
And  the  German  High  Canal  Navy — what's  to 
become  of  that?  Von  Tirpitz  is  down  and  out, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  Germans,  I  hear, 
who  complain  of  their  naval  inactivity.  But 
God  only  knows  the  future — I  don't.  I  think 
that  I  do  well  if  I  keep  track  of  the  present. 

And  up  to  this  hour,  we're  getting  on  pretty 
well  with  this  government.  The  President's 
note  that  bagged  the  Germans  helped  mightily. 
If  he  stands  no  more  foolishness,  I'll  probably 
live  to  see  the  war  through.  I  never  got  on 
better  with  the  Foreign  Office  or  with  the  whole 
government  than  I  get  on  now. 

We  wonder  here  much  about  the  campaign, 
but  we  can't  do  much  more  than  wonder  whom 
the  Republicans  will  nominate.  They  seem, 
by  a  million  miles  or  so,  to  lack  the  ideal  man. 
Nor  do  I  see  what  winning  war-platform  they 
can  put  together.  They  dare  not  favor  war. 
They  dare  not  favor  an  ignominious  peace. 
The  President  seems  to  me  to  hold  a  handful  of 
trumps,  and  unless  somebody  throws  'em  away, 
I  can't  see  how  he  can  lose — unless  he  lose 
through  the  weakness  of  many  men  he  has 
about  him.  Nobody's  big  enough  for  the  great 
places  in  our  government;  but  I  sometimes  feel 
that  there  must  be  a  good  many  available  men 
bigger  than  some  that  hold  these  great  places. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  visible  danger 
to  the  President  and  to  the  party. 
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We've  changed  our  hours  and  our  habits 
now  by  act  of  ParHament.^  We  go  to  bed  with 
the  chickens  and  get  up  with  the  larks.  Isn't 
it  characteristic  that  an  act  of  Parhament 
should  have  been  necessary  to  bring  such  a 
change?  After  all,  the  war  is  bringing  some 
benefits. 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  House, 
Yours  very  heartily, 

W.  H.  P. 

P.  S.  The  papers  here  this  morning  have 
telegrams  about  the  President's  speech  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C, — especially  that  passage 
wherein  he  seemed  to  say  that  mediation  in  the 
war  is  possible.  The  English  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  mediation,  nor  (I  confess)  do 
I  see.  German  militarism  must  be  put  down 
— I  don't  mean  that  the  German  people  should 
be  thrashed  to  a  frazzle  nor  thrashed  at  all.  1 
fmd  no  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  English.  But 
this  German  military  caste  caused  all  the 
trouble  and  there  can  be  no  security  in  Europe 
as  long  as  it  lives  in  authority.  That's  the 
English  view.  It  raped  nuns  in  Belgium,  it 
took  food  from  the  people,  it  even  now  levies 
indemnities  on  all  towns,  it  planned  the  des- 
truction of  the  Lusitania  and  it  now  coos  like  a 
sucking  dove  in  the  United  States.  It'll  do 
anything.  Now,  since  it  has  become  evident 
that  it  is  going  to  be  beaten,  it  wants  peace  — on 
terms  which  will  give  it  a  continued  lease  of  life. 
So  long  as  the  Allies  hold  together,  that  pro- 
gramme will  fail.  The  war  is  not  a  draw.  In 
another  year  or  two  the  German  military  caste 
will  be  broken  as  the  rulers  of  that  country. 
And  that  caste  will  not  be  trusted  in  Europe 
with  any  professions  of  repentance  that  it  may 
make.    That's  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

The  only  way  we  can  hasten  peace  is — if  an- 
other occasion  presents  itself — to  get  into  the 
economic  war  and  help  hasten  the  end.  No- 
body here  now  regards  the  war  as  a  possible 
draw — as  they  did  a  while  ago. 

W.  H.  P. 

To  Edward  M.  House 

Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

London,  30,  May,  1916. 
Dear  House: 

All  this  peace-talk  from  Germany  causes 
amusement  here  and  is  construed  as  a  confes- 
sion that  Germans  know  they  have  lost  the  war. 

lEvidently  a  reference  to  "daylight  saving  time."  since  become  so 
general. 


All  the  peace-talk  that  comes  from  the  United 
States  causes  surprise  and  is  taken  to  confinn 
the  old  opinion  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  yet  know  anything  about  the  war. 
The  President's  peace-speech  before  the  League 
to  Enforcing  Peace  has  created  confusion. 
Some  things  in  it  were  so  admirably  said  that 
the  British  see  that  he  does  understand;  and 
some  things  in  it  seem  to  them  to  imply  that 
he  doesn't  in  the  least  understand  the  war  and 
show  (as  they  think)  that  he  was  speaking  only 
to  the  gallery  filled  with  peace-cranks.  They 
are,  therefore,  skittish  about  the  President. 

You  know  how  very  friendly  the  NorthclifTe 
papers  have  all  been  to  us  from  the  beginning, 
Well,  they  now  shy  oflF.  The  President's  ap- 
parent idea — as  they  suspect — of  the  possibil- 
ity of  promoting  peace  has  made  them — very 
critical,  to  say  the  least. 

There  isn't  any  early  peace  in  sight  here,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  all  puts  the 
British  and  the  French  on  edge.  They  are  just 
beginning  to  see  results  of  their  fighting  and  of 
their  blockade.  They  know  they  are  going  to 
win  and  they  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  listen- 
ing to  any  peace-talks  on  the  basis  of  a  German 
victory  nor  even  on  the  basis  of  a  draw.  They 
don't  any  longer  consider  a  draw  a  possibility. 
They  can't  quite  see  what  the  President  is  driv- 
ing at.  Hence  they  say,  as  you  will  observe 
from  the  enclosed  clippings,  that  he  is  merely 
playing  politics. 

To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  waters  are 
somewhat  muddled  again.  The  peace-racket 
doesn't  assuage  anybody:  it  raises  doubts  and 
fears — fears  that  we  don't  understand  the  war 
at  all. 

I  can't  resist  the  fear  that  the  more  peace- 
talk  there  is  now  the  longer  peace  will  be  in 
coming. 

But  you  can  read  these  few  clippings  (I  do 
not  send  you  a  lot  of  scurrilous  ones,  as  I  might) 
as  well  as  I  can. 

Heartily  yours, 

W.  H.  P. 

P.  S.     June  2,  1916. 

The  confounded  flurry  gets  worse.  There  is 
just  now  more  talk  in  London  about  the  Amer- 
ican (and  the  President's)  "  inability  to  under- 
stand the  war"  and  about  our  falling  into  the 
German  peace-talk  trap  than  there  is  about  the 
war  itself.  The  President's  sentence  about 
our  not  being  concerned  with  the  objects  of  the 
war  is  another  ''too-proud-to-fight,"as  the  Eng- 
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lish  view  it.  I  have  moods  in  which  1  lose  my 
patience  with  them  and  1  have  to  put  on  two 
muzzles  and  a  tight  corset  to  hold  myself  in. 

But  peace-talk  doesn't  go  down  here  now, 
and  the  less  we  indulge  in  it,  the  better.  The 
German  peace-talk  game  has  made  the  very 
word  offensive  to  Englishmen. 

Then,  too,  they  get  more  and  more  on  edge 
as  the  strain  becomes  severer.  There'll  soon 
be  very  few  sane  people  left  in  the  world. 

W.  H.  P. 

Before  leaving  for  Washington  Page  discussed 
the  situation  personally  with  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  Lord  Bryce.  He  has  left  memoranda  of 
both  interviews. 

Notes  of  a  Private  and  Informal  Conversation 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  at  his  residence,  on  July 
27,  igi6,  when  I  called  to  say  goodbye  before  sail- 
ing on  leave  to  the  United  States. 

....  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  on  to  say 
quite  frankly  that  two  thoughts  expressed  in  a 
speech  by  the  President  some  months  ago  had 
had  a  very  serious  influence  on  British  opinion. 
One  thought  was  that  the  causes  or  objects 
of  the  war  were  of  no  concern  to  him,  and  the 
other  was  his  (at  least  implied)  endorsement 
of  ''the  freedom  of  the  seas,"  which  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  define. 

Concerning  the  first  thought,  he  understood 
of  course  that  a  neutral  President  could  not 
say  that  he  favored  one  side  or  the  other: 
everybody  understood  that  and  nobody  ex- 
pected him  to  take  sides.  But  when  the 
President  said  that  the  objects  of  the  war  did 
not  concern  him,  that  was  taken  by  British 
public  opinion  as  meaning  a  condemnation 
of  the  British  cause,  and  it  produced  deep 
feeling. 

Concerning  the  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
he  believed  that  the  first  use  of  the  phrase  was 
made  by  Colonel  House  (on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  visits  to  Berlin)  but  the  public 
now  regarded  it  as  a  German  invention  and 
it  meant  to  the  British  mind  a  policy  which 
would  render  British  supremacy  at  sea  of 
little  value  in  time  of  war;  and  public  opinion 
resented  this.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  at 
a  convenient  time  new  rules  must  be  made 
governing  the  conduct  of  war  at  sea  and  on 
land,  too.  But  the  German  idea  of  "the 
freedom  of  the  seas"  ("freedom"  was  needed 
on  land  also)  is  repulsive  to  the  British  mind. 

He  mentioned  these  things  because  they  had 


produced  in  many  minds  an  unwillingness, 
he  feared,  to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent whenever  any  mediatorial  service  might 
be  done  by  a  neutral.  The  tendency  of  these 
remarks  was  certainly  in  that  direction.  Yet 
Sir  Edward  carefully  abstained  from  expressing 
such  an  unwillingness  on  his  own  part,  and  the 
inference  from  his  tone  and  manner,  as  well  as 
from  his  habitual  attitude,  is  that  he  feels  no 
unwillingness  to  use  the  President's  good 
office,   if  occasion  should  arise. 

I  asked  what  he  meant  by  "mediatorial" — ■ 
the  President's  offering  his  services  or  good 
offices  on  his  own  initiative?  He  said — No, 
not  that.  But  the  Germans  might  express 
to  the  President  their  willingness  or  even  their 
definite  wish  to  have  an  armistice,  on  certain 
terms,  to  discuss  conditions  of  peace  coupled 
with  an  intimation  that  he  might  sound  the 
Allies.  He  did  not  expect  the  President  to  act 
on  his  own  initiative,  but  at  the  request  or 
at  least  at  the  suggestion  of  the  German 
Government,  he  might  conceivably  sound  the 
Allies — especially,  he  added,  "since  1  am  in- 
formed that  the  notion  is  wide-spread  in  Amer- 
ica that  the  war  will  end  inconclusively — 
as  a  draw."  He  smiled  and  remarked,  as  an 
aside,  that  he  didn't  think  that  this  notion 
was  held  by  any  considerable  group  of  people 
in  any  other  country,  certainly  not  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  further  talk  on  this  subject  he  said  that 
none  of  the  Allies  could  mention  peace  or 
discuss  peace  till  France  should  express  such 
a  wish;  for  it  is  the  very  vitals  of  France  that 
have  received  and  are  receiving  the  shock 
of  such  an  assault  as  was  never  before  launched 
against  any  nation.  Unless  France  was  ready 
to  quit,  none  of  France's  Allies  could  mention 
peace,  and  France  showed  no  mood  to  quit. 
Least  of  all  could  the  English  make  or  receive 
any  such  suggestion  at  least  till  her  new  great 
army  had  done  its  best;  for  until  lately  the 
severest  fighting  had  not  been  done  by  the 
British,  whose  army  had  practically  been  held 
in  reserve.  There  had  for  a  long  time  been  a 
perfect  understanding  between  Joffre  and 
Haig — that  the  English  would  wait  to  begin 
their  offensive  till  the  moment  arrived  when 
it  best  suited  the  French. 

The  impression  that  I  got  from  this  part 
of  the  conversation  was  that  Sir  Edward  hoped 
that  1  might  convey  to  the  President  (as, 
of  course,  he  could  not)  Sir  Edward's  idea  of 
the  effect  of  these  parts  of  the  President's 
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speech  on   feeling  in   England    toward    him.  or  put  all  the  military  force  of  all  its  members 

Nowhere  in  the  conversation  did  he  make"  any  against  Germany. 

request  of  me.     Any  one,  overhearing  it,  might  Throughout  the  conversation,  which  lasted 

have  supposed  it  to  be  a  conversation  between  about  an  hour,  Sir  Edward  said  more  than 

two  men,  with  no  object  beyond  expressing  once,   as  he  has  often   said  to  me,   that   he 

their  views.     But,  of  course,   he  hoped  and  hoped  we  should  be  able  to  keep  the  friction 

meant  that  I  should,  in  my  own  way,  make  between   our  governments  at  the  minimum, 

known  to  the   President  what  he  said.     He  He  would  regard  it  as  the  greatest  calamity 

did  not  say  that  the  President's  good  offices,  if    the    ill-feeling    that    various    events    have 

when   the  time   should   come,   would   be  un-  stirred   up   in   sections  of  public  opinion   on 

welcome  to  him  or  to  his  government;  and  he  each  side  should  increase  or  should  become 

meant,   I  am  sure,  to  convey  only  the  fear  permanent.      His    constant    wish    and    effort 

that   by  these  assertions  the   President   had  were  to  lessen  and  if  possible  to  remove  all 

planted  an  objection  to  his  good  offices  in  a  misunderstandings, 
large  section  of  British  opinion. 

Among   the   conditions   of   peace   that   Sir  Lord   Bryce  was  one    of    the    Englishmen 

Edward  himself  personally  would  like  to  see  with  whom   Page  was  especially  inclined  to 

imposed  (he  had  not  yet  discussed  the  subject  discuss  pending  problems, 

with  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Government)  . ,  ^                           .         .  , 

was  this:  that  the  German  Government  should  ^'J  ^^^  ^  conversatton  with 

agree   to   submit    to   an    impartial    (neutral)  ^^'^  ^'>''^'  ^^^^  ^'>  '9'^' 

commission  or  court  the  question,  Who  began  Lord  Bryce  spoke  of  the  President's  declara- 

the  war  and  who  is  responsible  for  it?    The  tion   that   we  were   not  concerned  with  the 

German  Chancellor  and  other  high  German  causes  or  objects  of  the  war  and  he  said  that' 

officials  have  put  it  about  and  continue  to  put  that  remark  had  caused  much  talk— all,  as 

it    about    that    England    is    responsible,    and  he  thought,   on   a  misunderstanding  of  Mr. 

doubtless  the  German  people  at  least  believe  Wilson's   meaning.     "  He   meant,    I    take   it, 

it.      All    the    governments    concerned    must  only  that  he  did  not  propose  at  that  time  to 

(this  is  his  idea)  submit  to  the  tribunal  all  its  discuss  the  causes  or  the  objects  of  the  war; 

documents  and  other  evidence  bearing  on  the  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  sentence  was  capable 

subject;   and   of   course   the   finding   of   the  of    being    interpreted    to    mean    something 

tribunal  must  be  published.  else;    and    the    sentence   was    published   and 

Then  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  idea  discussed  here  apart  from  its  context — a  most 

that   lies   behind   the   League   for    Enforcing  unfair  proceeding.     I    can   imagine  that   the 

Peace — in  a  sympathetic  mood.     He  went  on  President  and  his  friends  may  be  much  annoyed 

to  point  out  how  such  a  League — with  force  by  this  improper  interpretation." 

behind  it — would  at  any  one  of  three  stages  I  remarked  that  the  body  of  the  speech  in 

have  prevented  this  war — (i)  When  England  which  this  remark  occurred  might  have  been 

proposed  a  conference  to  France,  Germany,  written  in   Downing  Street,  so  friendly  was 

Italy,  and  Russia,  all  agreed  to  it  but  Germany,  it  to  the  Allies. 

Germany  alone  prevented  a  discussion.     If  the  "Quite,  quite,"  said  he. 

League  to  Enforce  Peace  had  included  Eng-  This  was  at  dinner.  Lady  Bryce  and  Mrs. 

land,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia — there  would  Page  and  he  and  I  only  being  present, 

have  been  no  war;  for  Germany  would  have  When  he  and   I  went  into  the  library  he 

seen  at  once  that  they  would  all  be  against  her.  talked  more  than  an  hour. 

(2)  Later,  when  the  Czar  sent  the  Kaiser  a  "And  what  about  this  black-list?"  he  asked, 

personal  telegram  proposing  to  submit  their  I  told  him.     He  had  been  in  France  for  a  week 

differences   to   some   tribunal,    a    League   to  and  did  not  know  just  what  had  been  done. 

Enforce    Peace   would    have   prevented   war.  He  said  that  that  seemed  to  him  a  mistake. 

And  (3)  when  the  question  of  the  invasion  of  "The   Government  doesn't   know  America — 

Belgium    came   up,    every    signatory   to   the  neither    does    the     British    public.     Neither 

treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's  integrity  gave  does  the  American  Government  {no  American 

assuranceof  keeping  the  treaty— but  Germany,  government)  know  the  British.      Hence  your 

and   Germany   gave   an    evasive   answer.     A  government  writes  too  many  notes — all  gov- 

League  would  again  have  prevented  a  war —  ernments  are  likely  to  write  too  many  notes.* 
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Everybody  gets  tired  of  seeing  them  and  they 
lose  their  effect/' 

He  mentioned  the  blockade  and  said  that 
it  had  become  quite  effective — wonderfully 
effective,  in  fact;  and  he  implied  that  he  did 
not  see  why  we  now  failed  to  recognize  it. 
Our  refusal  to  recognize  it  had  caused  and 
doubtless  is  now  causing  such  ill-feeling  as 
exists  in  England. 

Then  he  talked  long  about  peace  and  how 
it  would  probably  be  arranged.  He  judged, 
from  letters  that  he  receives  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  Americans  who  come 
over  here,  that  there  was  an  expectation  in 
America  that  the  President  would  be  called 
in  at  the  peace  settlement  and  that  some  per- 
sons even  expected  him  to  offer  mediation. 
He  did  not  see  how  that  could  be.  He  knew 
no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding.  The 
President  might,  of  course,  on  the  definite 
request  of  either  side  make  a  definite  inquiry 
of  the  other  side;  but  such  a  course  would  be, 
in  effect,  merely  the  transmission  of  an  in- 
quiry. 

But  after  peace  was  made  and  the  time  came 
to  set  up  a  League  for  Enforcing  Peace,  or 
some  such  machinery,  of  course  the  United 
States  would  be  and  would  have  to  be  a  party 
to  that  if  it  were  to  succeed.  He  reminded  me 
that  a  little  group  of  men  here  of  whom  he 
was  one,  early  in  the  war  sketched  substantially 
the  same  plan  that  ti:e  American  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  has  worked  out.  It  had  not 
seemed  advisable  to  have  any  general  public 
discussion  of  it  in  England  till  the  war  should 
end:  nobody  had  time  now  to  give  to  it. 

As  he  knew  no  precedent  for  belligerents 
to  call  in  a  third  party  when  they  met  to  end 
a  war,  so  he  knew  no  precedent  for  any  out- 
side government  to  protest  against  the  in- 
vasion of  a  country  by  a  Power  that  had  signed 
a  treaty  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
invaded  country — no  precedent,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  United  States  to  protest  against 
the  invasion  of  Belgium.  "That  precedent," 
I  said,  "was  found  in  Hysteria." 

Lord  Bryce,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  British  headquarters  in  France, 
hardly  dared  hope  for  the  end  of  the  war 
till  next  year;  and  the  intervening  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  would  be  a  time,  he 
feared.,  of  renewed  atrocities  and  increasing 
hatred.  He  cited  the  killing  of  Captain 
Fryatt  of  the  Brussels  and  the  forcible  depor- 
tation of  young  women  from  Lille  and  other 


towns  in  the  provinces  of  France  occupied  by 
the  Germans. 

The  most  definite  idea  that  he  had  touching 
American-British  relations  was  the  fear  that 
the  anti-British  feeling  in  the  United  States 
would  become  stronger  and  would  outlast  the 
war.  "It  is  organized,"  he  said.  "The  dis- 
affected Germans  and  the  disaffected  Irish  are 
interested  in  keeping  it  up."  He  asked  what 
effect  I  thought  the  Presidential  campaign 
would  have  on  this  feeling.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  fear  that  somehow  the  campaign  would 
give  an  occasion  for  stirring  it  up  even  more. 

"Goodbye.  Give  my  regards  to  all  my 
American  friends;  and  I'm  proud  to  say  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them." 

One  episode  that  was  greatly  stirring  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  this 
time  was  the  trial  of  Sir  Roger  Casement, 
the  Irish  leader  who  had  left  Wilhelmshaven 
for  Ireland  in  a  German  submarine  and  who 
had  been  captured  at  Tralee  in  the  act  of 
landing  arms  and  munitions  for  an  Irish 
insurrection.  Casement's  subsequent  trial  and 
conviction  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  had 
inspired  a  movement  in  his  favor  from  Irish- 
Americans,  the  final  outcome  of  which  was 
that  the  Senate,  in  early  August,  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  British  Government  for 
clemency  and  stipulating  that  this  resolution 
should  be  presented  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Page  was  then  on  the  ocean  bound  for  the 
United  States  and  the  delicate  task  of  pre- 
senting this  document  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
fell  upon  Mr.  Laughlin,  who  was  now  Charge 
d'Affaires.  Mr.  Laughlin  is  a  diplomat  of  great 
experience,  but  this  responsibility  at  first  seemed 
to  be  something  of  a  poser  even  for  him.  He 
had  received  explicit  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington to  present  this  resolution,  and  the  one 
thing  above  all  which  a  diplomatic  officer 
must  do  is  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  his  gov- 
ernment, but  Mr.  Laughlin  well  knew  that, 
should  he  present  this  paper  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  might  decline  to  receive 
it;  he  might  regard  it  as  an  interference 
with  matters  that  exclusively  concerned  the 
sovereign  state.  Mr.  Laughlin,  however,  has 
a  technique  all  his  own,  and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  he  asked  for  an  interview  with 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  discuss  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine business.  However,  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
carried  the  Casement  resolution  tucked  away 
in  an  inside  pocket  when  he  made  his  call. 
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Like  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  LaughHn  was  on  the  Irish  prisoners  in  German  camps  and  tried 
friendliest  terms  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and,  to  seduce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  Great 
after  the  particular  piece  of  business  had  been  Britain — their  own  country.  When  they  re- 
transacted,  the  two  men,  as  usual,  fell  into  fused  the  Germans  removed  them  to  the  worst 
casual  conversation.  Casement  then  loomed  places  in  their  Empire  and,  as  a  result,  some 
large  in  the  daily  press  and  the  activities  of  of  them  died.  Then  Casement  came  to 
the  American  Senate  had  likewise  caused  some  Ireland  in  a  German  man-of-war  (a  submarine) 
commotion  in  London.  In  round-about  fashion  accompanied  by  a  ship  loaded  with  guns. 
Mr.  Laughlin  was  able  to  lead  Sir  Edward  to  "in  ah  good  conscience  to  my  country  and 
make  some  reference  to  the  Casement  case.  to   my    responsibilities    1    cannot    interfere." 

"  I  see  the  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  He  hoped  that  thoughtful  opinion  in  the  United 

asking  clemency,"  said  the  Foreign  Secretary —  States  would  see  this  whole  matter  in  a  fair 

exactly  the  remark  which  the  American  wished  and  just  way. 

to  elicit.  I  asked  him  about  anti-American  feeling  in 

"Yes,"  was   the   reply.     "By  the   way,   I  Great   Britain.     He  said:  "Do  not  let  that 

happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  with  unduly  disturb  you.     At  bottom  we  under- 

me.     May  I  give  it  to  you?"  stand  you.     At  bottom  the  two  peoples  surely 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  it."  understand  one  another  and  have  unbreakable 

The  Foreign   Secretary  read  it  over  with  bonds   of   sympathy.     No   serious    breach    is 

deliberation.  conceivable."     He  went  on   quite  earnestly: 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  document,"  he  "Mr.  Page,  after  any  policy  or  plan  is  thought 

said,  when  he  had  finished.     "  Would  you  have  out  on  its  merits  my  next  thought  always  is 

any  objection  if   I   showed  it  to  the   Prime  how  it  may  affect  our  relations  with  the  United 

Minister?"  States.    That  is  always  a  fundamental  con- 

Of  course  that  was  precisely  what  Mr.  sideration." 
Laughlin  did  wish  and  he  replied  that  this  I  ventured  to  say  that  if  he  would  keep  our 
was  the  desire  of  his  government.  The  pur-  relations  smooth  on  the  surface,  I'd  guarantee 
pose  of  his  visit  had  been  accomplished,  and  their  stability  at  the  bottom.  It's  the  surface 
he  was  able  to  cable  Washington  that  its  that  rolls  high  at  times,  and  the  danger  is 
instructions  had  been  carried  out  and  that  there.  Keep  the  surface  smooth  and  the 
the  Casement  resolution  had  been  presented  bottom  will  take  care  of  itself. 
to  the  British  Government.  Simultaneously  Then  he  asked  about  Mexico,  as  he  usually 
with  his  communication,  however,  he  reported  has  when  I  have  talked  with  him.  I  gave  him 
also  that  the  execution  of  Roger  Casement  as  good  a  report  as  I  could,  reminding  him  of 
had  taken  place.  In  fact  it  was  being  carried  the  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  all  Latin- 
out  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  America   caused   by   the   President's   patient 

This  incident  lends  point  to  Page's  memo-  policy  with  Mexico.     When  he  said,  "  Mexico 

randum  of  the  last  interview  which  he  had  be-  is  a  bad  problem,"  I  couldn't  resist  the  im- 

fore   leaving   England.    This  document   adds  pulse  to  reply:     "When  Mexico  troubles  you, 

nothing  much  to  the  story  of  Anglo-American  think  of — Ireland.    As  there  are  persons  in 

relations,  but  as  a  vignette  of  an  historic  British  England  who  concern  themselves  with  Mexico, 

household  it  is  certainly  worth  preserving:  so  there  are  persons  in  the  United  States  who 

concern    themselves    about    Ireland.     Ireland 

On  August  I  St,  I  lunched  with  Mr.  Asquith.  and  Mexico  have  each  given  trouble  for  two 

One  does  not  usually  bring  away  much  from  centuries.     Yet  these  people  talk  about  them 

his  conversations,  and  he  did  not  say  much  as  if  they  could  remove  all  trouble  in  a  month." 

to-day    worth    recording.     But    he    showed  "Quite  true,"  he  said,  and  smiled  himself 

a  very  eager  interest  in  the  Presidential  cam-  into  silence.     Then  he  talked  about  more  or 

paign,   and   he  confessed   that   he  felt   some  less   frivolous   subjects;   and,    as   always,    he 

anxiety  about  the  anti-British  feeling  in  the  asked  about  Mr.   Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt, 

United  States.     This  led  him  to  tell  me  that  "alike  now,    I   suppose,  in  their  present  ob- 

he  could  not  in  good  conscience  interfere  with  scure  plight."     I  told  him  I  was  going  from 

Casement's  execution,  in  spite  of  the  shoals  his  house  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  Sir 

of  telegrams  that  he  was  receiving  from  the  Edward  Grey  metamorphosed  into  Viscount 

United   States.     This   man,    said   he,    visited  Grey  of  Fallodon. 
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"The  very  stupidest   of  the   many   stupid  crisis  was  absorbing  the  nation's  attention; 

ceremonies    that    we    have,"    said    he — very  the    railway    unions,    comprising    practically 

truly.  all   the   2,000,000   railway   employees   in   the 

He  spoke  of  my  "onerous  duties"  and  so  on  United    States,    were    threatening    to    strike, 

and  so  on — tut,  tut!  talk  that  gets  nowhere.  — ostensibly  for  an  eight-hour  day,  in  reality 

But  he  did  say,  quite  sincerely,  I  think,  that  for  higher  wages. 

my    frankness    called    forth    frankness    and  u     d      '                  j         1 1,-     •   .,  4    11/    i. 

-^.jj     .       J      ^      ,.        r     ,,           A4.U  ^  Mr.  H  age  s  memorandum  of  his  visit  to  W ash- 

avoided  misunderstandmg;  for  he  has  said  that  •    .      •     ^        ,         ^ 

,               1      u     *  tngton  in  August,  igio. 

to  other  people  about  me.  ^                 b     >    ^ 

Such  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  The  President  was  very  courteous  to  me,  in 
this  supreme  crisis  in  English  history,  a  re-  his  way.  He  invited  me  to  luncheon  the  day 
markable  man,  of  an  abnormally  quick  mind,  after  1  arrived.  Present:  the  President,  Mrs. 
pretty  nearly  a  great  man,  but  now  a  spent  Wilson,  Miss  Bones,  Tom  Boiling,  his  brother- 
force,  at  once  nimble  and  weary.  History  in-law,  and  I.  The  conversation  was  general 
may  call  him  Great.  If  it  do,  he  will  owe  and  in  the  main  jocular.  Not  a  word  about 
this  judgment  to  the  war,  with  the  conduct  England,  not  a  word  about  a  foreign  policy 
of  which  his  name  will  be  forever  associated,  or  foreign  relations. 

J.  He  explained  that  the  threatened  railway 

strike  engaged  his  whole  mind.     I   asked  to 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Page's  homecoming  was  a  have  a  talk  with  him  when  his  mind  should 

tragedy.     They    sailed    from    Liverpool    on  be  free.     Would   I   not  go  off  and  rest  and 

August  3rd,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  come    back? — I    preferred    to   do   my    minor 

evening    of    August     nth.     But    sad    news  errands  with  the  Department,  but   1   should 

awaited    them    upon    the   dock.     About    two  hold  m>self  at  his  convenience  and  at   his 

months  previously  their  youngest  son,  Frank,  command. 

had  been  married  to  Miss  Katherine  Sefton,  Two  weeks  passed.     Another  invitation  to 

of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  young  couple  had  set-  lunch.     Sharp,  the  Ambassador  to  France,  had 

tied  down  in  Garden  Cit\',  Long  Island.     That  arrived.     He,    too,    was    invited.     Present — 

was  the  summer  when  the  epidemic  of  infantile  the    President,    Mrs.    Wilson,    Mrs.    Wallace, 

paralysis  swept  over  the  larger  part  of  the  the  Misses  Smith  of  New  Orleans,  Miss  Bones, 

United  States.     The  young  bride  was  stricken;  Sharp  and   I.     Not  one  word  about  foreign 

the  case  was  unusually  rapid  and  unusually  affairs. 

severe; at  the  moment  of  the  Pages'  arrival,  they  After  luncheon,  the  whole  party  drove  to  the 
were  informed  that  there  was  practically  no  Capitol,  where  the  President  addressed  Con- 
hope;  and  Mrs.  Frank  Page  died  at  two  o'clock  gress  on  the  strike,  proposing  legislation  to 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  prevent  it  and  to  forestall  similar  strikes. 
Pages  had  always  been  a  particularly  united  It  is  a  simple  ceremony  and  somewhat  impres- 
and  happy  family;  this  was  the  first  time  that  sive.  The  Senators  occupy  the  front  seats  in 
they  had  suffered  from  any  domestic  sorrow  the  House,  the  Speaker  presides  and  the 
of  this  kind,  and  the  Ambassador  was  so  af-  President  of  the  Senate  sits  on  his  right.  An 
fected  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  escorting  committee  was  sent  out  to  bring  the 
summon  himself  for  the  task  that  lay  ahead.  President    in.     He   walks    to    the    clerk's   or 

In  a  few  days,  however,  he  left  for  Washing-  reader's  desk   below    the    presiding    officer's, 

ton.     He  has  himself  described  his  experience  turns  and  shakes  hands  with  them  both  and 

at  the  Capital  in  words  that  must  inevitably  then  proceeds  to  read  his  speech,  very  clearly 

take   their  place   in   history.     To   appreciate  and  audibly.     Some  passages  were  applauded, 

properly   the   picture    which    Page    gives,    it  When  he  had  done,  he  again  shook  hands  with 

must   be  remembered  that  the  city  and  the  the  presiding  officers  and  went  out,  preceded 

officialdom  which   he  portrays  are  the  same  and    followed    by   the    White    House   escort. 

city    and    the    same    men    who    six    months  I    sat    in    the    Presidential    (or   diplomatic?) 

afterward  declared  v/ar  on  Germany.     When  gallery  with  the  White  House  party,  higgledy- 

Page    reached    Washington,    the    Presidential  piggledy. 

campaign  was  in  full  swing,  with  Mr.  Wilson  The  speech  ended,  the  President  drove  to  the 

as  the  Democratic  candidate  and  Mr.  Charles  White  House  with  his  escort  in  his  car.     The 

E.  Hughes  as  the  Republican.     But  another  crowds  in  the  corridors  and  about  the  doors 
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waited  and  crowded  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson,  quite 
respectful  but  without  order  or  discipline. 
We  had  to  push  our  way  through  them. 
Now  and  then  a  policeman  at  a  distance  would 
yell  loudly,  ''Make  way  there!" 

When  we  reached  the  White  House,  1  asked 
the   doorman   if   the    President   had   arrived. 

''Yes." 

"  Does  he  expect  me  to  go  in  and  say  good- 
bye?" 

"No." 

Thus  he  had  no  idea  of  talking  with  me  now, 
if  ever.  Not  at  lunch  nor  after  did  he  suggest 
a  conversation  about  American-British  affairs 
or  say  anything  about  my  seeing  him  again. 

This  threatened  strike  does  hold  his  whole 
mind — bothers  him  greatly.  It  seems  doubtful 
if  he  can  avert  a  general  strike.  The  Re- 
publicans are  trying  "to  put  him  in  a  political 
hole,"  and  they  say  he,  too,  is  playing  politics. 
Whoever  be  to  .blame  for  it,  it  is  true  that 
politics  is  in  the  game.  Nobody  seems  to 
foresee  who  will  make  capital  out  of  it.  Surely 
I   can't. 

There's  no  social  sense  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  has  at  his  table  family  con- 
nections oniy — and  they  say  few  or  no  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  are  invited,  ex- 
cept the  regular  notables  at  the  set  dinners — 
the  diplomatic,  the  judiciary,  and  the  like. 
His  table  is  his  private  family  affair — nothing 
more.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand  why  so 
intellectual  a  man  doesn't  have  notable  men 
about  him.  It's  the  college  professor's  village 
habit,  1  dare  say.  But  it's  a  great  misfortune. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  shuts 
out  the  world  and  lives  too  much  alone,  feed- 
ing only  on  knowledge  and  subjects  that  he  has 
already  acquired  and  not  getting  new  views 
or  fresh   suggestions  from   men  and  women. 

He  sees  almost  nobody  except  members 
of  Congress  for  whom  he  sends  for  special 
conferences,  and  he  usually  sees  these  in  his 
office.  The  railroad  presidents  and  men  he 
met   in   formal    conference — no   social   touch. 

A  member  of  his  Cabinet  told  me  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  shown  confidence  in  him,  given 
him  a  wide  range  of  action  in  his  own  Depart- 
ment and  that  he  relies  on  his  judgment.  This 
cabinet  member  of  course  attends  the  routine 
state  dinners  and  receptions,  as  a  matter  of 
required  duty.  But  as  for  any  social  recogni- 
tion of  his  existence — he  had  never  received  a 
hint  or  nod.  Nor  does  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet   (except,  no  doubt,  Mr.  McAdoo,  his 


son-in-law).  There  is  no  social  sense  or  reason 
in  this.  In  fact  it  works  to  a  very  decided  dis- 
advantage to  the  President  and  to  the  Nation. 

By  the  way,  that  a  notable  man  in  our  edu- 
cational life  could  form  such  a  habit  does  not 
speak  well  for  our  educational  life. 

What  an  unspeakably  lamentable  loss  of 
opportunity !  This  is  the  more  remarkable  and 
lamentable  because  the  President  is  a  charming 
personality,  an  uncommonly  good  talker,  a  man 
who  could  easily  make  personal  friends  of  all 
the  world.  He  does  his  own  thinking,  un- 
touched by  other  men's  ideas.  He  receives 
nothing  from  the  outside.  His  domestic  life 
is  spent  with  his  own,  nobody  else,  except 
House  occasionally.  His  contact  with  his 
own  Cabinet  is  a  business  man's  contact 
with  his  business  associates  and  kind — at  his 
office. 

He  declined  to  see  Cameron  Forbes^  on  his 
return  from  the   Philippines. 

The  sadness  of  this  mistake! 

Another  result  is — the  President  doesn't 
hear  the  frank  truth  about  the  men  about  him. 
He  gives  nobody  a  chance  to  tell  him.  Hence 
he  has  several  heavy  encumbrances  in  his 
official   family. 

The  influence  of  this  lone-hand  way  of  play- 
ing the  game  extends  very  far.  The  members 
of  the  Cabinet  do  not  seem  to  have  the  habit 
of  frankness  with  one  another.  Each  lives  and 
works  in  a  water-tight  compartment.  1  sat  at 
luncheon  (at  a  hotel)  with  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State;  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Gregory,  Attorney-General;  Baker,  Secretary 
of  War;  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 
Sharp,  Ambassador  to  France;  and  all  the  talk 
was  jocular  or  semi-jocular,  and  personal — 
mere  cheap  stuff.  Not  a  question  was  asked 
either  of  the  Ambassador  to  France  nor  of  the 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  about  the  war 
nor  about  our  foreign  relations.  The  war 
wasn't  mentioned.  Sharp  and  1  might  have 
come  from  Bungtown  and  Jonesville  and  not 
from  France  and  England.  We  were  not  en- 
couraged to  talk  —  the  local  personal  joke 
held  the  time  and  conversation.  This  as- 
tounding fact  must  be  the  result  of  this  lone- 
hand,  water-tight  compartment  method  and 
— of  the  neutrality  suppression  of  men.  The 
Vice-President  confessed  to  his  neighbor  at  a 
Gridiron  dinner  that  he  had  read  none  of  the 
White  Papers,  or  Orange  Papers,  etc.  of  the 


iMr.  Forbes  had  been  governor-general  of  the  Philippines  from   1909 
to  1913.     His  work  had  been  extraordiaj^rily  successful. 
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PRESIDENT    WILSON 

Delivering  his  message  on  the  coal  strike  in  August,  1916.     Mr.  Page  was  much  impressed  by  the  President's  loneliness 
during  this  crisis  and  his  inaccessibility  to  people.     "The  air  currents  of  the  world,"  says  the  Ambassador,  "never  ven- 
tilated his  mind" 


belligerent  governments — confessed  this  with 
pride — lest  he  should  form  an  opinion  and 
cease  to  be  neutral!  Miss  X.,  a  member  of 
the  President's  household,  said  to  Mrs.  Y, 
the  day  we  lunched  there,  that  she  had  made 
a  remark  privately  to  Sharp  showing  her 
admiration  of  the  French. 

"Was  that  a  violation  of  neutrality?"  she 
asked  in  all  seriousness. 

I  can  see  it  in  no  other  way  but  this:  the 
President  suppressed  free  thought  and  free 
speech  when  he  insisted  upon  personal  neu- 
trality. He  held  back  the  deliberate  and  spon- 
taneous thought  and  speech  of  the  people 
except  the  pro-Germans,  who  saw  their  chance 
and  improved  it!  The  mass  of  the  American 
people  found  themselves  forbidden  to  think  or 
talk,  and  this  forbidding  had  a  sufficient  effect 
to  make  them  take  refuge  in  indifference. 
It's  the  President's  job.  He's  our  leader. 
He'll  attend  to  this  matter.  We  must  not 
embarrass  him.  On  this  easy  cushion  of 
non-responsibility  the  great  masses  fell  back 
at  their  intellectual  and  moral  ease — softened, 
isolated,  lulled.         , 


That  wasn't  leadership  in  a  democracy. 
Right  here  is  the  President's  vast  failure. 
From  it  there  is  now  no  escape  unless  the  Ger- 
mans commit  more  submarine  crimes.  They 
have  kept  the  United  States  for  their  own  ex- 
ploiting after  the  war.  They  have  thus  had 
a  real  triumph  of  us. 

I  have  talked  in  Washington  with  few 
men  who  showed  any  clear  conception  of 
the  difference  between  the  Germans  and  the 
British.  To  the  minds  of  these  people  and 
high  Government  officials,  German  and  Eng- 
lish are  alike  foreign  nations  who  are  now 
foolishly  engaged  in  war.  Two  of  the  men 
who  look  upon  the  thing  differently  -are 
Houston^  and  Logan  Waller  Page.^  In  fact, 
there  is  no  realization  of  the  war  in  Washington. 
Secretary  Houston  has  a  proper  perspective 
of  the  situation.  He  would  have  done  pre- 
cisely what  I  recommended — paved  the  way 
for  claims  and  let  the  English  take  their  course. 
"International  law"  is  no  strict  code  and  it's 
all  shot  to  pieces  anyhow. 

iSecretary  of  Agriculture. 

2In  charge  of  government  road  building  and  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Ambassador. 
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The  Secretary  [of  State]  betrayed  not  the 
shghtest  curiosity  about  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  1  saw  him  several  Limes — (i)  in 
his  office,  (2)  at  his  house,  (3)  at  the  French 
Ambassador's;  (4)  at  Wallace's,  (5),  at  his 
office,  (6)  at  Crozier's^ — this  during  my 
first  stay  in  Washington.  The  only  remark 
he  made  was  that  I'd  hnd  a  different  at- 
mosphere in  Washington  from  the  atmos- 
phere in  London.  Truly.  All  the  rest  of 
his  talk  was  about  "cases."  Would  1  see 
Senator  Owen?  Would  I  see  Congressman 
Sherley?  Would  I  take  up  this  "case"  and 
that?     His  mind  ran  on  "cases." 

Well,  at  Y's,  when  I  was  almost  in  despair, 
1  rammed  down  him  a  sort  of  general  statement 
of  the  situation  as  I  saw  it;  at  least,  I  made  a 
start.  But  soon  he  stopped  me  and  ran  off 
at  a  tangent  on  some  historical  statement 
I  had  made,  showing  that  his  mind  was  not  at 
all  on  the  real  subject,  the  large  subject. 
When  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, and  he  had  read  my 
interviews  with  Grey,  As- 
quith,  and  Bryce,^  and  my 
own  statement,  he  still  said 
nothing,  but  he  ceased  to 
talk  of  "cases."  At  my 
final  interview  he  said  that 
he  had  had  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting Congress  from  mak- 
ing the  retaliatory  resolu- 
tion mandatory.  He  had 
tried  to  keep  it  back  till  the 
very  end  of  the  session,  etc. 

This  does  not  quite  cor- 
respond with  what  the  Pres- 
ident told  me  —  that  the 
State  Department  asked  for 
this   retaliatory   resolution. 

iMajor  General  William  Crozier,  U.  S.  A. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 

2See  page  1 57. 


PRESIDENT    WILSON     AT 

SHADOW    LAWN 

Ambassador  Page  had  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  European  situation 
with  President  Wilson  at  Shadow 
Lawn  in  late  September,  19 16.  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  writes  was  greatly  ir- 
ritated at  Great  Britain  and  very 
"tolerant"  with  Germany.  The 
Ambassador  delivered  a  message 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  effect  that 
any  Presidential  effort  to  obtain  an 
armistice  would  be  rejected 


I  made  specific  suggestions  in  my  statement 
to  the  President  and  to  Lansing.  They  have 
(yet)  said  nothing  about  them.  I  fancy  they 
will  not.  1  have  found  nowhere  any  policy — 
only  "cases." 

1  proposed  to  Baker  and  Daniels  that  they 
send  a  General  and  an  Admiral  as  attache's 
to  London.  They  both  agreed.  Daniels  later 
told  me  that  Baker  mentioned  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  "stepped  on  the  suggestion  with 
both  feet."  1  did  not  bring  it  up.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  both  General 
McClellan  (or  Sheridan^?)  and  General  For- 
sythe  were  sent  to  the  German  army.  Our 
military  ideas   have   shrunk  since  then! 

1  find  at  this  date  (a  month  before  the 
presidential  election),  the  greatest  tangle  and 
uncertainty  of  political  opinion  that  1  have 
ever  observed  in  our  country.  The  Presi- 
dent in    spite  of   his   unparalleled   leadership 

lit  was  General  Sheridan. 
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and  authority  in  domestic  poHcy,  is  by  no 
means  certain  of  election.  He  has  the  open 
hostility  of  the  Germans — all  very  well,  if 
he  had  got  the  fruits  of  a  real  hostility  to  them; 
but  they  have,  in  many  ways,  directed  his 
foreign  policy.  He  has  lost  the  silent  con- 
fidence of  many  men  upon  whose  conscience 
this  great  question  weighs  heavily.  If  he  be 
defeated,  he  will  owe  his  defeat  to  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  his  leadership  on  this  great 
subject.  His  opponent  has  put  forth  no  clear- 
cut  opinion.  He  plays  a  silent  game  on  the 
German  "issue."  Yet  he  will  command  the 
support  of  many  patriotic  men  merely  as  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  President. 

Nor  do  1  see  any  end  of  the  results  of 
this  fundamental  error.  In  the  economic 
and  political  readjustment  of  the  world,  we 
shall  be  "out  of  the  game,"  in  any  event 
—unless  we  are  yet  forced  into  the  war  by 
Hughes's   election   or  by  the  renewal  of   the 


indiscriminate  use  of  submarines  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  lamentable 
failure  of  the  President  really  to  lead  the 
Nation.  The  United  States  stands  for  dem- 
ocracy and  free  opinion  as  it  stands  for  nothing 
else  and  as  no  other  nation  stands  for  it.  Now 
when  democracy  and  free  opinion  are  at 
stake  as  they  have  not  before  been,  we  take  a 
"neutral"  stand — we  throw  away  our  very 
birthright.  We  may  talk  of  "humanity" 
all  we  like:  we  have  missed  the  largest  chance 
that  ever  came  to  help  the  large  cause  that 
brought  us  into  being  as  a  Nation.  .  .  . 
And  the  people,  sitting  on  the  comfortable 
seats  of  neutrality  upon  which  the  President 
has  pushed  them  back,  were  grateful  for 
Peace,  not  having  taken  the  trouble  to  think 
out  what  Peace  had  cost  us  and  cost  the 
world — except  so  many  as  had  felt  the  un- 
comfortable stirrings  of  the  national  con- 
science. 

There  is  not  a  man  in 
our  State  Department  nor 
in  our  Government  who 
has  ever  met  any  prominent 
statesmen  in  any  European 
Government  —  except  the 
third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  who  has  no  au- 
thority in  forming  policies; 
there  is  not  a  man  who 
knows  the  atmosphere  of 
Europe.  Yet  when  I  pro- 
posed that  one  of  the  under 
Secretaries  should  go  to 
England  on  a  visit  of  a 
few  weeks  for  observation, 
the  objection  arose  that 
such  a  visit  would  not  be 
"neutral." 


WILLIAM    G.    SHARP 

American  Ambassador  to  France, 
who  was  called  home  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1916.  "Not 
a  question  was  asked  either  of  the 
Ambassador  to  France,"  writes 
Page,  describing  a  luncheon  with 
the  Cabinet  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  "nor  of  the  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  about  the  war  nor 
about  our  foreign  relations.  The 
war  wasn't  mentioned.  Sharp  and 
1  might  have  come  from  Bungtown 
and  Jonesville  and  not  from  France 
and  England" 


Washington  in  the  Sum-mer  of  iqi6 
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The  extraordinary  fea- 
ture of  this  experience  was 
that  Page  had  been  offici- 
ally summoned  home,  pre- 
sumably to  discuss  the  Eu- 
ropean situation,  and  that 
neither  the  President  nor 
the  State  Department  ap- 
parently had  the  slightest 
interest  in  his  visit.  "  I've 
never  known  quite  such  a 
situation  in  American  life," 
Page  wrote  to  Mr.  Laughlin. 
Perhaps  the  President  had 
no  desire  to  discuss  vexing 
matters  with  his  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  but 
Page  was  certainly  deter- 
mined to  have  an  interview 
with  the  President.  "I'm 
not  going  back  to  London," 
he  wrote  Mr.  Laughlin, 
"till  the  President  has  said 
something  to  me  or  till  I 
have  said  something  to 
him."  Page  had  brought 
from  England  one  of  the 
medals  which  the  Germans 
had  struck  in  honor  of  the 
Lusitania  sinking,  and  one 
reason  why  he  particularly 
wished  to  see  the  President 
alone  was  to  show  him  this 
memento. 

Another  reason  was  that 
in  early  August  Page  had 
received     important     news 

from  London  concerning  the  move  which  Ger-     influenced  a  certain  body  of  neutral  opinion 
many  was  making  for  peace  and  the  attitude  of     not  only  in  her  favor  but  against  her  antag- 
Great  Britain  in  this  matter.    The  several  plans     onists." 
which  Germany  had  had  under  consideration 
had  now  taken  the  form  of  a  definite  deter- 
mination to  ask  for  an  armistice  before  winter 
set    in.     "She    hopes    this    movement    may 


DAVID    F.    HOUSTON 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet.      Ambassador  Page  was 

much  distressed  at  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  war  in  official  circles.      "There  is  no 

realization  of  the  war  in  Washington,"  he  writes.    "Secretary  Houston,  however," 

the  Ambassador  adds,  "has  a  proper  perspective  of  the  situation" 


Here  again  was  the  same  old  German  trick 
— merely  another  effort  to  obtain  a  respite  in 
order  to  prepare  for  another  war — and  it 
was  a  trick  of  which  Great  Britain  was  now 
result  in  peace" — such  was  the  message  which  heartily  tired.  A  specific  conversation  which 
had  now  come  to  Page — "a  peace  more  or  had  taken  place  between  Von  Bethmann- 
less  favorable  to  her,  of  course;  but  even  if  HoUweg,  the  German  Chancellor,  and  the  King 
such  a  result  should  fail  of  accomplishment  of  Bavaria,  was  not  reassuring.  Bethmann- 
she  would  have  gained  a  breathing  space;  have  Hollweg  told  the  King  on  this  occasion  that, 
received  an  opportunity  to  improve  her  stra-  unless  the  Allies  opened  negotiations  in  October, 
tegic  position  in  a  military  sense,  perhaps  by  Germany  would  have  to  do  so. 
shortening  her  line  in  Flanders;  have  stiffened  "How  can  Germany  approach  the  Allies?" 
the  resistance  of  her  people;  and  probably  have     the    King  asked. 
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"Through  our  good  friend  Wilson,"  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  replied. 

Word  had  been  convexed  to  Page  that  the 
President  should  be  warned  against  an\-  such 
armistice  proposal  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  consider  it.  In  reference  to  any 
such  Presidential  step,  the  word  ''snub" 
had  actuallx'  been  used. 

Page  waited  five  weeKs  before  he  succeeded 
in   obtaining    his    in- 
terview with  Mr.  \\  il- 
sbn. ' 

To  the  President. 

The  New  Willard, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday,  September 

21,  1916. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

While  1  am  waiting 
for  a  convenient  time 
to  come  when  }ou  will 
see  me  for  a  conference 
and  report,  I  send 
you  notes  on  conver- 
sations with  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Br>'ce.^ 
The\'  are,  in  effect, 
though  of  course  not 
in  form,  messages  to 
you. 

The  situation  be- 
tween our  Govern- 
ment and  Great  Brit- 
ain seems  to  me  most 
alarming;  and  (let  me 
acid)  easil}'  removable, 
if  1  can  get  the  ear  of 
anybody  in  authority 
But  1  fmd  here  onl\-  an 
atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion— unwarranted  by 
facts  and  easily  dissipated 
simple  friendly  methods, 
this. 

1  have,  besides,  a  most  important  and  con- 
fidential message  for  you  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment w^hich  they  prefer  should  be  orally 
delivered. 

And  I  have  written  out  a  statement  of  my 
own  study  of  the  situation  and  of  certain  pro- 
posals which  I  think,  if  the\'  commend  them- 


SIR    ROGER    CASEMENT 

The  Irish  rexolutionist  who  was  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason  in  August,  ic)i6.  The  United  States  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  in  his  behalf.  The  way  in  which  this 
document  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  is  described  herewith 


by 


ous  tension.     I  hope  to  go  over  them  with  you, 
at  your  convenience. 

\'ours  faithfully, 
Walter  H.  Page. 

The  situation  was  alarming  for  more  reasons 
than  the  determination  of  German}'  to  force 
the  peace  issue.  The  State  Department  w^as 
especially    irritated    at    this    time    over    the 

blockade.  Among  the 
''  trade  advisers  "  there 
was  a  conviction, 
which  all  Page's  ex- 
planations had  not  de- 
stroxed,  that  Great 
Britain  was  using  the 
blockade  as  a  means 
of  destro}ing  Ameri- 
can commerce  and 
securing  America's 
customers  for  herself. 
Cireat  Britain's  regu- 
lationson  the  blacklist 
and  "bunker  coal" 
had  intensified  this 
feeling.  In  both  these 
latter  questions  Page 
regarded  the  British 
actions  as  tactless  and 
unjust;  he  had  had 
many  sharp  discus- 
sions at  the  Foreign 
Office  concerning 
them,  but  had  not 
made  much  headway 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
their  abandonment. 
The  purpose  of  the 
''black  list"  was  to 
strike  at  neutral  firms 
with  German  affilia- 
tions which  were  trad- 
ing with   Germany. 


straight 


am 


and 
sure    of 


TheTrading  with  the  Enem\'  Act  provided  that 
such  firms  could  not  trade  with  Great  Britain; 
that  British  vessels  must  refuse  to  accept  their 
cargoes,  and  that  an\'  neutral  ship  which  ac- 
cepted such  cargoes  would  be  denied  bunker 
coal  at  British  ports.  Under  this  law  the  Min- 
istr\' of  Blockade  issued  a  ''blacklist"  of  more 
than  1,000  proscribed  exporting  houses  in  the 
United  States.  So  great  was  the  indignation 
against  this  boycott  in  the  United  States  that 
selves  to  you,  will  go  far  to  remove  this  danger-  Congress,  in  early  September,  had  passed  a  re- 
isee pages  136-7  taliatorv  act;  this  gave  the  President  the  au- 
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thority  at  any  time  to  place  an  embargo  upon  That  is,  I  fear,  true — that  he  sees  no  one  but 

the  exports  to  the  United  States  of  countries  has  a  complaint.     So  does  the  Secretary  of 

which    discriminated   against  American  firms  State,  and  the  Trade  Bureau  and  all  the  rest 

and  also  to  deny  clearance  to  ships  which  re-  in  Washington.     But  in  Boston,  in  New  York, 

fused  to   accept  American  cargoes.     The  two  and  in  the  South  and  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1  saw 

countries  indeed   seemed  to  be  hastening  to-  no  one  whose  sympathy  with  the  Allies  had 

ward  a  crisis.  undergone  any  fundamental  change.    Isawmen 

Page's  urgent  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  brought  who  felt  vexed  at  such  an  act  as  the  blacklist, 

a   telegram  from   Mr.   Tumulty   inviting  the  but  that  was  merely  vexation,  not  a  fundamental 


Ambassador  to  spend 
the  next  evening  and 
night  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  Shadow  Lawn, 
the  seaside  house  on 
the  New  Jersey  coast 
in  which  Mr.  Wilson 
was  spending  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Wilson  re- 
ceived his  old  friend 
with  great  courtesy 
and  listened  quietly 
and  with  deep  interest 
to  all  that  he  had  to 
say.  The  written 
statement  to  which 
Page  refers  in  his  letter 
told  the  story  of  Anglo- 
American  relations 
from  the  time  of  the 
Panama  tolls  repeal  up 
to  the  time  of  Page's 
visit  to  Shadow  Lawn. 
Quotations  have  al- 
ready been  made  from 
it  in  preceding  chap- 
ters, and  the  ideas 
which  it  contains  have 
abundantly  appeared 
in  letters  already  print- 
ed. The  document  was 
an  eloquent  plea  for 
American  cooperation 
with  the  Allies— forthe 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG,    CHANCELLOR     OF     THE 

GERMAN    EMPIRE    IN     I916 

The  Page  letters  disclose  that,  in  the  summer  of  1916, 

Bethmann-Hollweg  hoped  to  secure  an  armistice,  with  the 

help  of    President  Wilson.     The  President  informed  Mr. 

Page  that  he  was  in  favor  of  this  proposal 


change  of  feeling.  Of 
course  there  came  to 
see  me  men  who  had 
'cases.'  Now  these  are 
the  only  kind  of  men,  I 
fear,  whom,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washing- 
ton sees  —  these  and 
the  members  of  Con- 
gress whom  the  Ger- 
mans have  scared  or 
have  'put  up'  to  scare 
the  Government— who 
are  'twisting  the  lion's 
tail,'  in  a  word." 

"The  President 
said,"  wrote  Page  im- 
mediately after  com- 
ing from  Shadow 
Lawn,  '"Tell  those 
gentlemen  for  me'  — 
and  then  followed  a 
homily  to  the  effect 
that  a  damage  done  to 
any  American  citizen 
is  a  damage  to  him,  etc. 
He  described  the  war 
as  a  result  of  many 
causes,  some  of  long 
origin.  He  spoke  of 
England's  having  the 
earth  and  of  Ger- 
many's wanting  it.  Of 
course,    he    said,    the 


dismissal  of  Bernstorff,  for  the  adoption  of  a  German  system  is  directly  opposed  to  every- 

manly  attitude  toward  Germany,  and  for  the  thing  American.     But  this  didn't  seem  to  me  to 

vindication    of    a  high  type  of  Americanism,  carry  any  very  great  moral  reprehensibility 

Page  showed   the   President   the    Lusitania  "He    said    that    he   wouldn't    do    anything 

medal,  but  even  that  did  not  especially  impress  with  the  retaliatory  act  till  after  election  lest 

him.     "The  President  said  to  me,"  wrote  Page  it  might  seem  that  he   was    playing  politics, 

in  reference  to  this  visit,  "that  when  the  war  But   he  hinted  that  if  there  were    continued 

began    he  and   all   the  men    he   met  were   in  provocation     afterward     (in     case     he     were 

hearty  sympathy  with  the  Allies;  but  that  now  elected)  he  would.     He  added  that  one  of  the 

the    sentiment  toward   England    had    greatly  worst  provocations  was  the  long  English  delay 

changed.     He  saw  no  one  who  was  not  vexed  in  answering  our  Notes.     Was  this  delay  due 

and  irritated  by  the  arbitrary  English  course,  to  fear  or  shame?     He  evidently  felt  that  such 
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a  delay  showed  contempt.  He  spoke  of  the  timation  that  he  would  advance  Germany's  re- 
Bryan  treaty.^  But  on  no  question  had  the  quest  for  an  armistice,  if  it  looked  toward  peace 
British  'locked  horns'  with  us — on  no  question  — this  in  reply  to  Page's  message  that  Great 
had  they  come  to  a  clear  issue  so  that  the  mat-  Britain  would  not  receive  such  a  proposal  in  a 
ter  might  be  referred  to  the  Commission."  kindly  spirit — seemed  to  lay  the  basis  of  further 
Page  delivered  his  oral  message  about  the  misunderstandings.     But    there    was    nothing 


German  determina- 
tion to  obtain  an  arm- 
istice. This  was  to  the 
effect  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  not  grant  it. 
Page  intimated  that 
Britain  would  be  of- 
fended if  the  President 
proposed  it. 

''  if  an  armistice, 
no,"  answered  Mr. 
Wilson.  "That's  a 
military  matter  and  is 
none  of  my  business. 
But  if  they  propose  an 
armistice  looking  to- 
ward peace  —  yes,  I 
shall  be  glad." 

The  experience  was 
an  exceedingly  trying 
one  for  both  men.  The 
discussion  showed  how 
far  apart  were  the 
President  and  his  Am- 
bassador on  practi- 
cally every  issue  con- 
nected with  the  war. 
Naturally  the  Presi- 
dent's reference  to  the 
causes  of  the  war  — 
that  there  were  manv 


THE    KING   OF    BAVARIA 

A  conversation  between  him  and  the  German  Chancellor 

about  a  German    attempt  to  obtain  an  armistice  in  the 

summer  of  1916  is  described  in  the  text 


raspmg  or  contentious 
about  the  interview. 
The  two  men  discussed 
everything  with  the 
utmost  calmness  and 
without  the  slightest 
indications  of  ill -na- 
ture. Both  men  had 
in  mind  their  long  as- 
sociation, both  inevi- 
tably recalled  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which 
they  had  begun  their 
official  relationship 
three  years  before,  at 
that  time  neither  hav- 
ing the  faintest  intima- 
tion of  the  tremendous 
problems  that  were  to 
draw  them  asunder. 
Mr.  Wilson  at  this  in- 
terview did  not  im- 
press his  Ambassador 
as  a  perverse  charac- 
ter, but  as  an  extremely 
pathetic  one.  Page 
came  away  with  no 
vexation  or  anger,  but 
with  a  real  feeling  for  a 
much  suffering  and  a 
much  perplexed  states- 
man. The  fact  that 
the  President's  life  was 


causes,  some  of  them  of 

long  origin,  and  that  Great  Britain's  domination  so  solitary,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  so  com- 
of  the  "  earth  "  was  one  of  them,  conflicted  with  pletely  out  of  touch  with  men  and  with  the  living 
the  judgment  of  a  man  who  attributed  the  origin  thoughts  of  the  world,  appealed  strongly  to 
of  the  struggle  to  German  aggression.  The  Pres-  Page's  sympathies.  "  I  think  he  is  the  loneliest 
ident's  statement  that  American  sympathy  for  man  I  have  ever  known,"  Page  remarked  to  his 
the  Allies  had  now  changed  to  irritation,  and  the  son  Frank  after  coming  away  from  this  visit, 
tolerant  attitude  toward  Germany  which  Mr.  Page  felt  this  at  the  time,  for,  as  he  rose  to  say 

Wilson  displayed  affected  Page  with  the  pro-     goodbye  to  the  President,  he  put  his  hand  upon 
foundest  discouragement.     The  President's  in-     his  shoulder.     At  this  Mr.  Wilson's  eyes  filled 

with  tears  and  he  gave  Page  an  affectionate 
goodbye.     The  two  men  never  met  again. 


iJhe  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  adopted 
through  the  urgency  of  Mr.  Bryan,  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  the  two  countries. 


The  July  number  will  give  the  account  of  President  Wilson  s  ''peace  without  victory  '  speech,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  standpoint  of  London  and  the  American  Ambassador.  It  will  disclose  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Page  to  persuade  President  Wilson  to  omit  this  phrase,  and  describe  the  despair  which  it  pro- 
duced in  the  British  capital,  and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  quiet  the  popular  excitement. 


HUNTING  GORILLAS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

How  Two  Men,  Three  Women,  and  a  Little  Girl  Penetrated  to  the  Centre 
of  Africa  in  Search  of  Gorillas,  and  the  Stories  of  the  Animals  They  Found 

By   carl   E.   AKELEY 

IN  1910  I  was  in  British  East  Africa  collect-  Mrs.  Bradley  and  said,  ''Let's  take  him  at  his 

ing  specimens  for  the  group  of  elephants  word  and  spend  a  year  in  Africa."     Mrs.  Brad- 

recently  completed  in  the  American  Mu-  ley  asked  what  they  should  do  with  their  five 

seum  of  Natural   History  in  New  York,  year  old  daughter.     Nothing  pleased  me  more 

My  plan  at  that  time  was  to  leave  the  re-  than  to  assure  them  that  an  expedition  to  Cen- 

gion  of  the  snow  capped  Mt.    Kenia  when  I  tral  Africa  was  entirely  safe  and  practicable  for 

had   finished    making    my   elephant    studies,  women  and  children,  and  so  an  expedition  was 

and  to  go  into  German  East  Africa,  as  it  was  agreed  upon.      Years  before,  when  she  was  a 

then,  in  an  endeavor  to  get  specimens  for  a  child,  1  had  promised  the  niece  of  a  friend  of 

group  of  gorillas  to  be  mounted  for  the  Mu-  mine,  Miss  Martha  Miller,  to  take  her  to  Africa, 

seum.     I    had    obtained    the    proper    papers  1  had  never  been  allowed  to  forget  the  promise, 

from  the  German  authorities,  and  I  had  funds  Now  the  time  for  fulfillment  had  come.     So  the 

for  the  purpose.     Nevertheless  1  had  to  aban-  party  was  formed  of  the  two  ladies,  Bradley, 

don  the  plan  at  that  time  because  an  elephant  and  myself,  and  the  five  year  old  child  and  Miss 

caught  me  unawares  and  mauled  me  sufficiently  Priscilla   Hall   who  agreed  to  look  after  the 

to  prevent  my  carrying  out  my  project.  youngster  while  the  others  hunted.     Not  long 

But  the  gorilla  group  remained  as  an  inter-  afterward  it  was  definitely  decided   that   the 

esting  prospect  ahead,  and  1  read  eagerly  any  expedition    was    to    be    a    gorilla    expedition, 

reports  which  came  to  my  knowledge  of  hun-  1  received  a  letter  from  an  Englishman  named 

ters  or  scientists  who  had  seen  or  killed  any  of  Foster  who  had  shot  a  male  and  female  gorilla 

these   animals.     Most   gorillas   reported   since  and  caught  a  baby  in  the  country  I  had  in  mind, 

their  original  discovery  had  been  reported  from  That  led  us  to  base  our  plans  on  gorillas  alone, 

nearer  the  west  coast  of  Africa  than  the  region  and  it  was  a  gorilla  expedition,  although  Miss 

which  1  had  intended  to  explore  for  them,  but  Miller  killed  an  elephant  the  first  time  she  shot 

I  had  heard  of  one  instance  of  a  gorilla  in  Ger-  at  anything  in  Africa  and  both  she  and  Mrs. 

man  East  Africa.     The  story  was  of  a  German  Bradley  killed  lions. 

who  had  tried  to  catch  a  grown  gorilla  in  a  net.  To  me  the  gorilla  made  a  much  more  in- 
He  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  net  over  the  teresting  quarr>'  than  lions,  elephants,  or  any 
animal  and  then  the  animal  had  succeeded  in  of  the  other  African  game,  for  the  gorilla  is  still 
tearing  his  way  out  of  the  net  and  killing  the  comparatively  little  known.  Not  many  people 
man.  Whether  this  story  was  true  or  not  I  have  shot  gorillas  and  almost  none  have  stud- 
do  not  know.  Before  I  left  Africa  in  191 1,  I  ied  them  in  their  native  habitat.  The  gorilla  is 
heard  that  a  man  named  Grauer  had  gone  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  least  known 
the  country  where  1  had  intended  going  and  large  animals  in  the  world,  and  when  is  added 
that  he  had  come  out  through  Nairobi  with  to  that,  the  fact  that  he  is  the  nearest  to  man  of 
eight  gorilla  skins.  Altogether  there  came  to  any  other  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a 
me  considerable  corroboration  of  my  belief  that  gorilla  expedition  acquires  a  tremendous  fascin- 
there  were  gorillas  in  the  Lake  Kivu  country  of  ation. 

Central  Africa,  and  my  intention  to  go  there  An   Englishman  named   Battell — a   captive 

and  collect  the  material  for  a  group  remained  of  the  Portuguese  of  Angola — in  1590  described 

constant  although,  through  the  period  of  the  an  animal  v/hich  in  all  probability  was  the 

war,  inactive.  gorilla.     Vague    stories    from    other    sources 

It  came  to  life  two  years  ago.     One  night  I  appeared   in  travelers'  accounts,  but  no  real 

was  expounding  the  beauties  of  Africa  to  my  description  of  the  gorilla  came  to  Europe  or 

friend  Mr.  H.  E.  Bradley  when  he  turned  to  America    until     December,    1847,    when     Dr. 
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Carl  E.  Akeley 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  GORILLA   EXPEDITION   LEAVING  NEW  YORK 

For  the  heart  of  Africa.     From  left  to  right  Carl   E.  Akeley,  Miss  Martha  Miller, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Bradley,  Miss  Priscilla  Hall,  Mr.  H.  F.  Bradley  and  his  daughter  Alice 


Thomas  S.  Savage,  a  missionary,  published  a 
paper  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Dr.  Savage  was  detained  in  April  of  that 
\'ear  at  a  mission  on  the  Gaboon  River  in  West 
Africa  and  there  made  his  discovery.  He  did 
not  see  a  live  gorilla  himself,  but  from  skulls 
and  information  brought  him  by  natives, 
made  a  rather  remarkable  description  of  the 
animals,  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"Its  height  is  above  five  feet,  it  is  dispro- 
portionately broad  across  the  shoulders,  thickly 
covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  which  is  said 
to  be  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
Enge-eco  (the  chimpanzee).  With  age  it  be- 
comes gray,  which  fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
report  that  both  animals  are  seen  of  different 
colors.     .     .     . 

"Their  gait  is  shuflFling,  the  motion  of  the 
body,  which  is  never  upright  as  in  man,  but 
bent  forward,  is  somewhat  rolling,  or  from 
side  to  side.     The  arms  being  longer  than  those 


of  the  chimpanzee  it  does  not  stoop  as  much 
in  walking;  like  that  animal  it  makes  progres- 
sion by  thrusting  its  arms  forward,  resting 
the  hands  on  the  ground  and  then  giving  the 
body  a  half  jumping,  half  swinging  motion  be- 
tween them.  In  this  act  it  is  said  not  to  flex 
the  fingers  as  does  the  chimpanzee,  resting  on 
the  knuckles,  but  to  extend  them,  thus  making 
a  fulcrum  of  the  hand.  When  it  assumes  the 
walking  posture  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  much 
inclined,  it  balances  its  huge  bodv  by  flexing 
the  arms  upward.  They  live  in  bands,  but 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  chimpanzees;  the 
females  generally  exceed  the  other  sex  in  num- 
ber. My  informants  all  agree  in  the  assertion 
that  but  one  adult  male  is  seen  in  a  band; 
that  when  the  young  males  grow  up  a  contest 
takes  place  for  mastery,  and  the  strongest,  by 
killing  and  driving  out  the  others,  establishes 
himself  as  the  head  of  the  community.  The 
silly  stories  about   their  carr>ing  off  women 


A   GORILLA    GUIDE 

©  Carl  E.  Akeley 


THE  VAST  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
FORESTS  OF  MT.  MIKENO 
IN    THE    GORILLA    COUNTRY 


i. 


A    BIG    >tAL£    GORILLA    KILLED    BY 
MR.   E.  H.   BRADLEY 

One  of  five  to  be  made  into  a  group  for 
the  proposed  African  Hall  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
which  will  preserve  for  all  time  a  picture  of 
the  rapidly  disappearing  animals  of  Africa 


©  Carl  E.  Akeley 


DL  CHAILLU,  THE   FIRST  WHITE 
MAN    TO    KILL    A    GORILLA 

An  illustration  from  his  book  "Adven- 
tures in  Equatorial  Africa"  in  which 
he  says,  "  For  years  I  had  heard  of  the 
terrible  roar  of  the  gorilla,  of  its  vast 
strength,  its  fierce  courage,  if  unhap- 
pily only  wounded  by  a  shot.  1  knew 
that  we  were  about  to  pit  ourselves 
against  an  animal  which  even  the  tiger 
of  the  mountains  fears  and  which 
perhaps  has  driven  the  lion  out  of  this 
territory" 

Courtesy  of  Harper  and  Bros 
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Courtesy  of  Harper  and  Bros 
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BY 


ADVENTURE    REPORTED 

DU    CHAILLU 

Who  gave  the  gorilla  a  reputation  for 
ferocity  which  has  been  consistently 
corroborated  ever  since,  but  which 
nevertheless  did  not  discourage  the 
men,  women,  or  children  of  the  gorilla 
expedition  of  1921 


THE   GORILLA   AS   DEPICTED   BY 

DU  CHAILLU 

Since  he  first  set  eyes  on  these  animals 
in  1853,  ^6^'  rncn  have  either  seen  or 
killed  gorillas  compared  to  those  who 
have  seen,  studied,  or  hunted  any  other 
species  of  large  animals  in  Africa. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  photo- 
graphs even  of  dead  animals,  very  few 
of  live  animals,  and  the  Akeley  expedi- 
tion of  192 1  made  the  first  moving 
pictures  ever  made  of  wild  gorillas  in 
their  native  surroundings.  Mr.  Akeley 
hopes  that  his  expedition  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  scientific  study  of 
these  animals — the  nearest  to  man  of 
any — in  their  nati\e surroundings,  and 
a  policy  of  conservation  from  mere 
hunters  who  can  easily,  if  not  pre- 
vented, extinguish  forever  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  relation  between 
these  great  apes  and  man 

Courtesy  of  Harper  and  Bros. 


The  great  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  River  which  the  gorilla 
expedition  passed  on  its  six  weeks"  journey  from  Cape- 
town to  the  Lake  Kivu  gorilla  district 


THE     FERRY    AT 
VICTORIA    FALLS 


TRAVELLING    IN    THE 

HEART      OF      AFRICA 

A  method  seldom  used  by  the  ladies  of 
the  gorilla  expedition,  but  usually  re- 
served for  Miss  Alice  Bradley  aged  six 


MISS  MARTHA  MILLER 
AND    HER     ELEPHANT 

The  result  of  her  first  shot 

fired    at    a    living   animal 

in  Africa 


NEAR    THE     ZAMBESI 

Working    through     the    brush 

with  the  moving  picture  camera 

to  take  Victoria  Falls 


Carl  E.  Akeley 


THE      KITCHEN      STAFF 

The  chefs,  assistants  chefs, 
kitchen  assistants,  and  but- 
lers of  the  gorilla  expedition 
outside  the  gorilla  country 


iMaking  movies  of  one  of  the  world's  great  waterfalls 


Carl  E.  Akeley 
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from  the  native  towns,  and  vanquishing  the  granted   to   him,    and   his   name   proclaimed 

elephants,    related    by   voyagers   and    widely  abroad  as  the  prince  of  hunters/' 

copied  into  books  are  unhesitatingly  denied.  Eight  years  afterward  the  first  white  man 

They  have  been  averred  of  the  chimpanzee,  killed  a  gorilla.     In  1855  Paul  du  Chaillu,  a 

but    this    is    still    more    preposterous.     They  French-American,  went  to   West  Africa  after 

probably  had  their  origin  in  the  marvellous  ac-  gorillas.     To  our  party,  with  the  intention  of 

counts  given  by  the  natives,  of  the  Enge-ena,  not   only    shooting   gorillas    but   of  studying 

to  credulous  traders.  them  and  taking  moving  pictures  of  them, 

"  Their  dwellings,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  the  narrative  of  this  intrepid  little  hunter  had 

are  similar  to  those  of  the  Chimpanzee,  con-  particular  fascination. 

sisting  simply  of  a  few  sticks  and  leafy  branches  On  the  day  that  du  Chaillu  saw  the  first 

supported  by  the  crotches  and  limbs  of  trees;  gorilla  ever  seen  by  a  white  man  his  black  and 

they  afford  no  shelter,  and  are  occupied  only  savage  attendants  had  assuaged  a  hunger  that 

at  night.  beset  the  party  by  eating  a  snake.     This  was 

"They  are  exceedingly  ferocious,  and  always  more  than  du  Chaillu  could  do. 
offensive  in  their  habits,  never  running  from  "When  the  snake  was  eaten,"  says  his 
man  as  does  the  chimpanzee.  They  are  ob-  account,  "and  I,  the  only  empty-stomached 
jects  of  terror  to  the  natives,  and  are  never  individual  of  the  company,  had  sufficiently  re- 
encountered  by  them  except  on  the  defensive,  fleeted  on  the  disadvantages  of  being  bred  in  a 
The  few  that  have  been  captured  were  killed  Christian  country,  we  began  to  look  about  the 
by  elephant  hunters  and  native  traders  as  ruins  of  the  village  near  which  we  sat.  A  de- 
they  came  suddenly  upon  them  while  passing  generate  kind  of  sugar-cane  was  growing  on 
through  the  forests.  the  very  spot  where  the  houses  had  formerly 

"It  is  said  that  when  the  male  is  first  seen  stood,  and  I  made  haste  to  pluck  some  of  this 

he  gives  a  terrific  yell  that  resounds  far  and  and  chew  it  for  the  little  sweetness  it  had. 

wide  through  the  forest,  something  like  kh-ah!  But,  as  we  were  plucking,  my  men  perceived 

kh-ah!   prolonged  and   shrill.     His  enormous  what  instantly  threw  us  all  into  the  greatest 

jaws  are  widely  opened  at  each  expiration,  his  excitement.     Here   and   there   the   cane  was 

under  lip  hangs  over  the  chin,  and  the  hairy  beaten  down,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lying 

ridge  and  scalp  is  contracted  upon  the  brow,  about  in  fragments  which  had  evidently  been 

presenting  an  aspect  of  indescribable  ferocity,  chewed. 

The  females  and  young  at  the  first  cry  quickly  "  I  knew  that  these  were  fresh  tracks  of  the 
disappear;  he  then  approaches  the  enemy  in  gorilla,  and  joy  filled  my  heart.  My  men 
great  fury,  pouring  out  his  horrid  cries  in  quick  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  muttered 
succession.  The  hunter  awaits  his  approach  Nguyla,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  Mpongwe, 
with  his  gun  extended :  if  his  aim  is  not  sure  he  Ngina,  or,  as  we  say,  gorilla, 
permits  the  animal  to  grasp  the  barrel,  and  as  "We  followed  these  traces,  and  presently 
he  carries  it  to  his  mouth  (which  is  his  habit)  came  to  the  footprints  of  the  so-long-desired 
he  fires;  should  the  gun  fail  to  go  off,  the  barrel  animal.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
(that  of  an  ordinary  musket,  which  is  thin)  is  these  footprints,  and  my  sensations  were  in- 
crushed  between  his  teeth,  and  the  encounter  describable.  Here  was  I  now,  it  seemed,  on 
soon  proves  fatal  to  the  hunter.  the  point  of  meeting  face  to  face  that  monster 

"The  killing  of   an    Enge-ena    (gorilla)    is  of  whose  ferocity,  strength,  and  cunning  the 

considered  an  act  of  great  skill  and  courage,  natives  had  told  me  so  much;  an  animal  scarce 

and  brings  the  victor  signal  honor.    A  slave  to  known  to  the  civilized  world,  and  which  no 

an    Mpongwe   man,  from   an    interior    tribe,  white  man  before  had  hunted.     My  heart  beat 

killed  the  male  and  female  whose  bones  are  the  till  I  feared  its  loud  pulsations  would  alarm 

origin  of  this  article.    On  -one  occasion  he  had  the  gorilla,  and  my  feelings  were  really  excited 

succeeded  in  killing  an  elephant,  and  returning  to  a  painful  degree. 

home  met  a  male  Enge-ena,  and  being  a  good  "  By  the  tracks  it  was  easy  to  know  that 

marksman  he  soon  brought  him  to  the  ground,  there  must  have  been  several  gorillas  in  com- 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  female  pany.    We  prepared  at  once  to  follow  them, 

was  observed,  which  he  also  killed!     This  act,  "The  women   were  terrified,   poor  things, 

unheard  of  before,  was  considered  almost  super-  and  we  left  them  a  good  escort  of  two  or  three 
human.    The  man's  freedom  was  immediately  _  men  to  take  care  of  them  and  reassure  them. 
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Then  the  rest  of  us  looked  once  more  carefully  turned  again  toward  the  prize  at  which  I  had 

at  our  guns — for  the  gorilla  gives  you  no  time  been  hoping  for  years  to  get  a  shot, 

to  reload,  and  woe  to  him  whom  he  attacks!  "We  descended  a  hill,  crossed  a  stream  on  a 

We  were  armed  to  the  teeth.     My  men  were  fallen  log,  and  presently  approached  some  huge^ 

remarkably  silent,  for  they  were  going  on  an  boulders  of  granite.     Alongside  of  this  granite 

expedition  of  more  than  usual  risk;  for  the  block  lay  an  immense  dead  tree,  and  about 

male  gorilla  is  literally  the  king  of  the  African  this  we  saw  many  evidences  of  the  very  recent 

forest.     He  and   the  crested  lion   of   Mount  presence  of  the  gorillas. 

Atlas  are  the  two  fiercest  and  strongest  beasts  "Our  approach  was  very  cautious.     We  were 

of  this  continent.     The  lion  of  South  Africa  divided  into  two  parties.     Makinda  led  one 

can  not  compare  with  either  for  strength  or  and  I  the  other.     We  were  to  surround  the 

courage.  granite  block  behind  which  Makinda  supposed 

"As  we  left  the  camp,  the  men  and  women  the  gorillas  to  be  hiding.     Guns  cocked  and  in 

left  behind  crowded  together,  with  fear  written  hand,  we  advanced  through  the  dense  wood, 

on  their  faces.     Miengai,  Makinda,  and  Ngolai  which  cast  a  gloom  even  in  midday  over  the 

set  out  in  one  party,  and  myself  and  Yeava  whole  scene.     1  looked  at  my  men,  and  saw 

form.ed  another,  for  the  hunt.     We  determined  plainly  that   they  were  in  even   greater  ex- 

to  keep  near  each  other,  that  in  emergency  we  citement  than  myself. 

might  be  at  hand  to  help  each  other.     And  for  ''  Slowly  we  pressed  on  through  the  dense 

the  rest,  silence  and  a  sure  aim  were  the  only  brush,  fearing  almost  to  breathe  for  fear  of 

cautions  to  be  given.  alarming  the  beasts.     Makinda  was  to  go  to 

"As  we  followed  the  tracks  we  could  easily  the  right  of  the  rock,  while  I  took  the  left, 

see  that  there  were  four  or  five  of  them;  though  Unfortunately,  he  circled  it  at  too  great  a  dis- 

none  appeared  very  large.     We  saw  where  they  tance.     The  watchful  animal  saw  him.     Sud- 

had  run  along  on  all  fours,  the  usual  mode  of  denly  1  was  startled  by  a  strange,  discordant, 

progression  of  these  animals,  and  where,  from  half   human,    devilish   cry,    and    beheld   four 

time  to  time,  they  had  seated  themselves  to  young  gorillas  running  toward  the  deep  forests, 

chew   the    canes   they    had    borne   off.     The  We  fired,  but  hit  nothing.     Then  we  rushed  on 

chase  began  to  be  very  exciting.  in  pursuit;  but  they  knew  the  woods  better 

"  We  had  agreed  to  return  to  the  women  and  than  we.     Once  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 

their  guards,  and  consult  upon  final  operations,  the  animals  again,   but  an   intervening  tree 

when  we  should  have  discovered  their  probable  spoiled  my  mark,  and  I  did  not  fire.     We  ran 

course;  and  this  was  now  done.     To  make  sure  till  we  were  exhausted,  but  in  vain.     The  alert 

of  not  alarming  our  prey,  we  moved  the  whole  beasts   made   good   their  escape.     When   we 

party  forward  a  little  way  to  where  some  leafy  could  pursue  no  more,  we  returned  slowly  to 

huts,  built  by  passing  traders,  served  for  shelter  our  camp,  where  the  women  were  anxiously 

and  concealment.     And  having  here  bestowed  expecting  us. 

the  women — who  have  a  lively  fear  of  the  *'  I  protest  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when 

terrible    gorilla,    in    consequence    of    various  I  saw  the  gorillas  this  first  time.  As  they  ran — 

stories  current  among  the  tribes,  of  women  on  their  hind  legs — they  looked  fearfully  like 

having  been  carried  off  into  the  woods  by  the  hairy  men;  their  heads  down,  their  bodies  in- 

frerce  animal — we  prepared  once  more  to  set  clined  forward,  their  whole  appearance  like 

out  in  chase,  this  time  hopeful  to  catch  a  shot,  men  running  for  their  lives.     Take  with  this 

"  Looking  once  more  to  our  guns,  we  started  their  awful  cry,  which,  fierce  and  animal  as  it 

off.     I  confess  that  1  never  was  more  excited  is,  has  yet  something  human  in  its  discordance, 

in  my  life.     For  years   I   had  heard  of  the  and  you  will  cease  to  wonder  that  the  natives 

terrible  roar  of  the  gorilla,  of  its  vast  strength,  have   the   wildest    superstitions   about    these 

its  fierce  courage  if,  unhappily,  only  wounded  *wild  men  of  the  woods.'" 
by  a  shot.     I  knew  that  we  were  about  to  pit 

ourselves  against  an  animal  which  even  the  Both  Savage  and  du  Chaillu  and  all  suc- 

tiger  of  these  mountains  fears  and  which,  per-  ceeding   authorities,    including   the    standard 

haps,  has  driven  the  lion  out  of  this  territory;  works  on  natural  history,  speak  of  the  gorillas 

for  the  king  of  beasts,  so  numerous  elsewhere  as  among  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious 

in  Africa,  is  never  met  in  the  land  of  the  gorilla,  animals  on  earth.     And  this  reputation  is  so 

Thus  it  was  with  no  little  emotion  that  I  now  firmly  established  in  the  popular  mind  that  our 
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plan  of  taking  ladies  with 
no  previous  hunting  experi- 
ence of  any  kind  into  a  go- 
rilla country  in  Central 
Africa  was  looked  upon  as 
madness.  But  to  the  general 
theory  of  the  ferocity  of 
wild  animals  I  have  never 
been  a  convert.  And  the 
more  I  have  seen  of  wild 
animals  in  Africa  the  less  I 
have  believed  in  their  feroc- 
ity. Consequently  I  ex- 
plained my  creed  concern- 
ing the  gorillas  in  this 
fashion : 

"  I  believe  that  the  gorilla 
is  normally  a  perfectly  ami- 
able and  decent  creature. 
1  believe  that  if  he  attacks 
man  that  it  is  because  he 
is  being  attacked  or  thinks 
that  he  is  being  attacked. 
I  believe  that  he  will  fight 
in  self-defense  and  probably 
in  defense  of  his  family; 
that  he  will  keep  away  from 
a  fight  until  he  is  frightened 
or  driven  into  it.  I  believe 
that,  if  the  old  male  ad- 
vances when  a  hunter  is  ap- 
proaching a  family  of  goril- 
las, if  the  man  involved 
has  the  courage  to  stand 
firm  the  gorilla  will  not  close 
in.  In  other  words,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  what  is  usually  called  a  bluff. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  the  white  man  who 
will  allow  a  gorilla  to  get  within  ten  feet  of  him 
without  shooting  is  a  plain  dam  fool,  for  cer- 
tainly the  average  man  would  have  little  show 
in  the  clutch  of  a  three  or  four  hundred  pound 
gorilla. 

"My  faith  in  the  general  amiability  and  de- 
cency of  the  gorilla  is  not  based  on  experience 
or  actual  knowledge  of  any  sort,  but  on  de- 
ductions from  the  observation  of  wild  animals 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  monkeys. 
There  are  few  animals  that  deliberately  go  into 
fight  with  an  unknown  antagonist  or  with  a 
known  antagonist,  for  that  matter,  without 
what  seems  to  them  a  good  reason.  In  other 
words  they  are  not  looking  for  trouble. 

'■'The  lion  will  fight  when  the  maintenance 
of  his  dignity  demands  it.     Most  animals  will 
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fight  only  when  driven  to  it  through  fear,  either 
for  themselves  or  their  young. 

"The  first  living  gorilla  that  I  ever  observed 
was  in  the  Zoological  Park  in  London  many 
years  ago.  It  was  very  young  and  its  chief 
aim  in  life  seemed  a  desire  to  be  loved.  This 
has  seemed  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
few  live  gorillas  that  1  have  seen  in  captivity. 
They  appear  to  have  an  extremely  affectionate 
disposition  and  to  be  passionately  fond  of  the 
person  most  closely  associated  with  them;  and 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  John  Daniel,  who 
died  in  the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  in  the  spring  of  1921,  died 
of  a  broken  heart  because  he  was  separated 
from  his  mistress.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  John  Daniel  alive;  but  in  death  he 
certainly  had  the  appearance  of  anything  but  a 
savage  beast.     The  above  notes  are  here  set 
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down  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  frame  of  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  that  part  of  the 
mind  with  which  I  am  going  into  the  Kivu  river's  course.  The  bird  hfe  was  in  great  pro- 
country  to  study,  photograph,  and  collect  fusion.  Great  trees  hung  over  the  river  and 
gorillas.  were  reflected  back  from  its  placid  surface  with 

''Going  as  1  am,  equipped  with  m.otion  pic-  almost  perfect  outline  and  detail.  There  were 
ture  cameras  with  which  one  can  get  motion  a  few  crocodiles  in  sight.  We  saw  one  hippo- 
pictures  under  most  adverse  conditions,  1  am  potamus  and  once  on  this  trip  we  saw  elephants 
led  to  hope  for  something  in  the  way  of  photo-  some  distance  from  the  bank, 
graphs  of  live  wild  gorillas.  1  hope  that  1  At  the  end  of  this  lazy  steamer  trip  we  came 
shall  have  the  courage  to  allow  an  apparently  to  Kabalo  from  which  occasionally  a  train  sets 
charging  gorilla  to  come  within  reasonable  out  upon  the  journey  to  Albertville  on  Lake 
distance  before  shooting.  1  hesitate  to  say  Tanganyika.  A  boat  on  the  lake  took  us  from 
just  what  1  consider  a  reasonable  distance  at  Albertville  to  Usumbura  from  which  a  seven 
the  present  moment.  1  shall  feel  very  gratified  days  safari  brought  us  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
if  1  can  get  a  photograph  at  twenty  feet.  1  Kivu.  To  get  from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Kivu 
should  be  proud  of  my  nerve  if  I  were  able  to  to  the  upper  end,  we  had  to  make  arrangements 
show  a  photograph  of  him  at  ten  feet,  but  I  for  a  special  trip  of  the  little  government  boat, 
do  not  expect  to  do  this  unless  I  am  at  the  This  we  did  with  the  Belgian  Administrator  at 
moment  a  victim  of  suicidal  mania."  Vsumbeuo.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  my  experience 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  the  courage  of  my  with  the  administrative  officers  in  these  out- 
convictions  and  with  these  tenets  we  set  out,  posts  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  one  of  cour- 
men  women,  and  children,  to  hunt  the  "fero-  tesy  and  effectiveness.  Half  way  up  the  lake 
cious"  gorilla  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  we  stopped  at  the  White  Friars  missions  on  the 

While  getting  provisions  and  equipment  in  west  bank  and  heard  the  story  of  a  gorilla 

London  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  recently  killed  in  the  vicinity.     This  gorilla 

check  up  with  accuracy  the  location  of  the  had  come  down  into  a  banana  grove  not  far 

gorilla  country.     I  had  lunch  with  Sir  Northrop  from  the  mission.     The  chief  of  the  village 

jMacmillan   from  Nairobi,   Kenia   Colony,  Sir  which  owned  the  grove  told  his  followers  to  go 

Charles  Ross,  and  Mr.  Grogan,  who  24  years  out  and  chase  the  beast  away,  but  not  to  go 

ago  walked  alone  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo — the  armed,  for  the  beast,  in  the  superstition  of  the 

first  man  whoever  made  that  trip.     Sir  Charles  neighborhood,    had    some    sacred    attributes. 

Ross  had  directions  from   Mr.  T.  Alexander  The    chief's    subjects    accordingly  went  forth 

Barnes  for  getting  to  the  Kivu  region  where  with   sticks  to  drive  out  the  gorilla,  but  he 

Barnes  had  the  year  before  killed  a   gorilla,  refused  to  be  driven  and  resented  the  destur- 

Mr.  Grogan  supplemented  these  directions,  for  bance  enough  to  catch  one  of  his  tormentors 

in  this  very  region  on  his  famous  walk  he  had  and  kill  him.     After  this  the  chief  thought  the 

found  a  gorilla  skull  and  he  knew  the  region  gorilla  less  sacred  and  ordered  his  subjects  to 

well,  for  he  had  been  stationed  in  it  during  the  take  their  spears  with  them  and  kill  the  animal, 
war.     With  this  very  valuable  corroboration  I  was  not  entirely  clear  about  the  veracity  of 

we  set  sail  for  Capetown.     To  the  Kivu  gorilla  this  tale  nor  whether  it  confirmed  my  theory 

country  from  Capetown  is  a  varied  and  inter-  about  the  gorilla  or  the  more  usual  "ferocious" 

esting  journey.     If  took  us  about  six  weeks  of  theory.     If  the  natives  were  willing  to  go  out  to 

constant  traveling.     The  journey  from  Cape-  chase  the  gorilla  away  arm.ed  only  with  sticks, 

town  to  Bukama,  where  we  left  the  railroad,  its  reputation  for  ferocity  could  not  be  great, 

occupied   17  days  including   stops  which  are  On  the  other  hand  the  confidence  in  the  animal's 

quite  a  feature  of  South  African  travel.     At  harmlessness  seemed  to  have  been  misplaced, 

one  place  we  waited  six  days  for  a  train.     It  is  But  one  fact  did  stand  out.     We  were  getting 

worth  notice  that  on  this  entire  railroad  journey  into  the  real  gorilla  country.     That  quickened 

we  did  not  see  a  single  head  of  game — so  rapidly  the  blood.     The  next  day  we  went  to  the  head 

has  African  wild  life  disappeared  in  the  south,  of  the  lake. 

From  Bukama  we  traveled  on  a  steel  barge         A  Belgian  Administrator  and  his  wife  who 

towed  by  a  river  boat  for  a  five  day  run  down  were  on  the  boat  with  us  left  us  at  Kissenyi  at 

the  Lualaba  which  is  really  the  upper  waters  of  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Kivu.     They  had  a 

the  Congo.     The  boat  ran  along  during  the  three-week  trek  before  them,  over  the  moun- 

day  and  tied  up  at  night  so  we  missed  nothing  tains  to  their  own  home  and  the  district  over 
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which    the    Administrator    had    supervision.  We  trailed  up  through  the  forest  into  the 

They  had  told  us  many  stories  of  gorillas  in  bamboos,  seeing  signs  of  elephant  and  buffalo — 

their  section  of  the  country,  of  the  gorillas  be-  some  of  the  signs  being  made  the  night  before 

coming  so  aggressive  that  they  had  entered  — and  I  had  to  pinch  myself  occasionally    to 

several  villages  and  driven  out  the  natives,  and  bring  about  the  realization  that   I   was  not 

they  had  urged  us  to  go  with  them,  but  we  hunting    elephants    on    a    miniature    Kenia. 

stuck  to  our  original  plan.  There  was  the  same  vegetation,  except  that  the 

Here  at  Kissenyi  was  another  Belgian  station  trees  were  smaller  and  everything  on  a  smaller 

and  here  we  met  Mrs.  T.  Alexander  Barnes,  scale,  just  a  few  elephant  trails,  small  tracks — 

the  wife  of  a  man  whose  directions  we  had  re-  not  the  great  forest  trees  of  Kenia,  no  bamboo 

ceived  from  Sir  Charles  Ross.     Barnes  himself  seventy-five  feet  high  with  five  inch  stems, 

was  in  the  interior  hunting  gorillas  for  the  Bri-  just  little  stuff,  but  still  it  was  all  reminiscent  of 

tish  Museum.     We  sent  a  note  to  him  because  Kenia.     One  thing,  the  slopes  were  just  as 

we  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  his  hunting,  steep  and  just  as  slippery,  and  the  mud  in  the 

and  in  the  meanwhile  set  to  work  to  get  our  level  places  just  as  deep  and  sticky  as  Kenia's. 

porters    and    guides    ready.     We    decided    it  Through  this  forest  there  are  native  trails  or 

would  be  best  for  the  women  to  stay  at  Kiss-  game  trails  almost  everywhere.     We  had  fol- 

senyi  for  the  time  being  and  for  me  to  push  on  lowed  these  trails  for  about  two  hours  up  the 

for  the  gorilla  country.     There  were  two  rea-  side  of  Mikeno  when  we  came  to  a  spot  where 

sons  for  this  decision.     Mrs.   Bradley  had  a  there  was  a  little  mud  hole  in  the  path.     I'll 

little  touch  of  fever  and  it  was  not  advisable  for  never  forget  it.     In  that  mudhole  were  the 

her  to  leave,  and  secondly,  while  1  did  not  be-  marks  of  four  great  knuckles  where  the  gorilla 

lieve  much  in  the  danger  to  us  from  the  gorillas,  had  placed  his  hand  on  the  ground.     There  is 

I  was  greatly  afraid  that  with  a  large  hunting  no  other  track  like  this  on  earth — There  is  no 

party  there  might  be  equally  little  danger  to  other  hand  in  the  world  so  large.     Nearest  to  it 

them.     So  it  was  determined  that  1  should  try  is  the  hand  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  he  does  not 

to  insure  the  museum  some  specimens  and  if  place  his  hand  on  the  ground  in  the  same  way. 

possible  get  the  first  moving  pictures  of  live  As  I  looked  at  that  track  1  lost  the  faith  on 

wild  gorillas  ever  taken.  which  I  had  brought  my  party  to  Africa.     In- 

It  was  a  three  days'  march  from  Kissenyi  to  stinctively  1  took  my  gun  from  the  gun  boy. 

the  White  Friars  Mission  at  Lulenga  in  the  in-  I  knew  then  the  feeling  du  Chaillu  described 

terior.     This  Mission  1  found  was  the  base  from  in  his  quaint  phrase,  "  My  feelings  were  really 

which  Barnes  operated  and  also,    1    learned,  excited  to  a  painful  degree." 

it  was  the  base  the   Prince  of  Sweden  had  1  had  more  thrill  from  the  sight  of  this  first 

used.     It  lay  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Mikeno  in  a  track  than  from  anything  that  happened  later, 

country  of  volcanic  origin.     The  White  Friars  I  forgot  all  about    Kenia  as  the  guide  took 

themselves  carry  on  here  the  teaching  of  the  up  the  trail.     Half  an  hour  later  we  came 

Catholic  religion  to  which  they  add  the  practice  upon  other  tracks,  tracks  made  by  the  hind 

of  medicine  and  teaching  of  m.anual  training,  feet  of  the  beast,  enormous  human  looking 

Some  of  the  friars  have  been  there  as  long  as  17  tracks  showing  the  marks  of  a  heel  which  no 

years.    At  the  Mission  I  was  supplied  with  a  other  living  thing  in  the  world  but  the  gorilla 

guide.    A  short  time  remained  that  afternoon  and  man  has.     I  gave  the  boy  back  the  Spring- 

and  I  went  a  little  way  into  the  woods  and  was  field  and  took  the  big  .475  elephant  gun.    And 

shown  traces  of  where  gorillas  had  fed  within  a  although  the  next  bit  of  going  was  hard  and 

day  or  two.     I  was  nervous  and  anxious.     The  wearing,   1  carried  the  gun  myself  and  trusted 

long  trip  was  done,  I  was  actually  in  the  gorilla  it  to  no  gun  boy. 

country.    1  was  an  alternating  current  of  eager-  We  followed  the  trail  for  two  hours  and  I 

ness  to  go  and  fear  that  1  should  find  noth-  think  a  full  half-hour  was  spent  on  all  fours  in 

ing.  true  story  book  fashion. 

The  latter  mood  prevailed  the  next  morning.  It  led  us  through  a  clearing  where  bamboo 

for  although  I  was  ready  to  start  for  the  bam-  cutters  had  been  at  work,  and  we  failed  to  pick 

boos  by  daylight  my  guides,  who  were  sup-  it  up  again  even  though  1  offered  the  guides  a 

posed  to  be  in  camp,  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  king's  ransom  (in  their  eyes)  if  they  would 

I  had  to  send  for  them  but  we  did  not  get  show  me  the  old  boy  before  dark.    They  were 

started  before  eight.  lackadaisical  about  the  whole  affair.     I  had  to 
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give  it  up,  and  as  I  started  for  camp  I  realized  scrambling,  the  guides  cutting  a  way  through 

that  I  was  very  tired.     Then  we  spent  anhour  the  dense  growth  of  greenery,  beating  down 

going  straight  up  the  steepest  possible  slope  and   cursing   the   nettles   which   were   every- 

and  down  again  following  sounds  that  turned  where.     On  and  on  up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge 

out  to  be  made  by  a  troop  of  monkeys.     When  and  then  up  along  the  ''hogback"  until  we 

we  reached  camp  at  three  o'clock  in  the  inevi-  were  five  hundred  feet  above  camp — then  at  a 

table  dov/npour  of  this  season,  I  was  "all  in."  level    along   the   western    slope.     I    earnestly 

The  rain  stopped  and  I  called  a  conference  of  hoped  they  would  go  no  higher;  it  was  grilling 

the  guides  with  the  result  that  I  came  to  the  work.     We  were  overlooking  another  chasm 

conclusion    that    they   were   entirely   useless,  with  a  still  higher  ridge  on  the  far  side.     We 

They  did  not  want  to  go  on  at  all.     I  broke  stopped  occasionally  to  scan  the  opposite  side, 

camp  immediately  and  started  a  two-and-a-half  It   was   deathly    still — there   was    rarely   the 

hour  march  to  the  Mission  not  knowing  just  slightest    breeze.     Someone    heard    a    sound 

what  my  next  move  would  be — probably  to  across  the  nullah — very  slight — but  the  guides 

hunt    up    some    "bushmen"    as    guides.     I  were  suspicious.     We  went  on,  stopping  now 

reached  the  Mission  before  sundown,  in  the  and  then  to  look  and  listen.     The  youngest 

usual  rain  and  went  to  bed.  guide,  a  boy  of  fourteen  perhaps,  pointed  to  a 

The  next  morning   I   came  around  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  a  movement  of  the 

southwest  of  Mikeno,  about  three  hours  from  vegetation.     We  watched  closely  for  five  min- 

the  Mission,  to  the  village  of  the  Sultan  of  Bur-  utes,  then  a  great  black  head  slowly  appeared 

unga  who  came  out  to  meet  me.     I  explained  above   the   green — rather   indistinct,   but   no 

my  mission,  and  he  immediately  brought  for-  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.     It  was  my  first 

ward  from  the  group  of  natives  who  accom-  glimpse  of  a  wild  gorilla.     It  has  left  an  ever- 

panied  him  two  splendid  fellows  whom  he  said  lasting  impression,  it  was  so  totally  different  to 

would  guide  me.     There  was  a  gleam  of  real  anything  I  had  expected — in  a  solid  wall  of 

hope  in  the  situation.     We  would  camp  at  vivid  green  a  great  scraggly  black  head  slowly 

Burunga  for  the  night  and  start  up  the  moun-  rising  into  view  where  it  remained  motionless 

tain  in  the  morning.    As  I  turned  to  go  to-  for  perhaps  a  half  minute,  giving  me  time  to 

ward  the  indicated  camping  place,  a  husky,  view  it  with  field  glasses  which  enabled  me  to 

handsome  native  came  up  in  breathless  haste —  make  out  the  features.     I  was  actually  seeing  a 

presented  a  note  of  recommendation  as  gun  live  wild  gorilla.    At  the  end  of  a  long  journey 

bearer    signed    by    T.    A.    Barnes.     He    was  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  creature  I  sought, 

promptly    engaged — and    everything    seemed  I  took  the  gun  with  slight  intention  of  chanc- 

bright  again.  ing  a  shot  at  that  distance  unless  there  should 

I  was  ready  to  start  soon  after  daylight.     I  be  opportunity  for  a  very  careful  and  deliberate 

nad  felt  so  keen  for  the  coming  of  the  light  shot.     The    shaggy    head    was    withdrawn — 

and  had  hoped  for  so  much  from  the  new  gun  then  a  glimpse  of  the  great  silvery  back  and 

bearer  and  guides.     They  had  a  cozy  nest  some  we  saw  no  more.     Then  down  into  the  beastly 

distance  from  camp;  they  had  seemed  so  en-  chasm  and  up  again  to  where  he  had  been, 

thusiastic  the  day  before  and  had  promised  an  The  guides  were  too  eager;  I  had  constantly  to 

early  start.     I  waited  and  waited  till  my  pa-  hold  them  back  while  I  stopped  to  breathe, 

tience  was  exhausted.     I  feared  another  farce  We  took  up  his  trail.    He  led  us  on  to  the  crest 

so  finally  sent  for  them.     They  came  smiling,  of  that  ridge  and  then  along  the  "hogback" 

confident,  and  keen  to  be  off.     They  insisted  till  we  were  about  one  thousand  feet  above 

that  no  porters  could   go — it  would  not  be  camp.     Then  as  the  trail  swung  along  the  other 

possible  to  carry  cameras  or  any  of  the  scien-  slope  at  the  level  we   heard  one  short  roar 

tific  kit,  where  they  were  going.     It  was  up  to  ahead  of  us — the  thrill  of  it.     I  had  actually 

them.     I  had  put  myself  in  their  hands.     I  heard  the  roar  of  a  bull  gorilla!     It  seemed  per- 

wanted  to  at  least  see  a  gorilla.     I  still  doubted  haps  two  hundred  yards  ahead.     I  thought  it 

that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  in  this  part  indicated  alarm  and  that  he  would  lead  us  a 

of  the  world — even  though  I   had  seen  their  merry  chase.     We  continued  along  the  trail 

tracks.  slowly,  for  it  led  along  a  slope  so  steep  that 

We  started  down  into  that  deep  chasm  to  without  the  rank  vegetation  we  could  not  have 

the  west  which  the  camp  overhung,  then  up  stuck  on.     We  had  gone  not  more  than  one 

to  the  other  side — up  and  up — crawling  and  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  time  we 
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heard  the  roar — the  gun  bearer  just  ahead  and  way  down  on  a  slightly  less  steep  place  was  a 
the  second  gun  and  guides  behind.  The  gun  great  moss  covered  tree  beyond  which  it  was 
bearer  stopped,  looking  up  into  the  dense  a  perpendicular  drop  to  the  bottom.  He 
tangle  above  us.  It  was  still  as  death — no  struck  against  it,  stopped,  and  balanced.  Had 
sound  of  movement  could  I  hear.  The  gun  there  been  a  single  movement  in  him  he  must 
was  in  his  left  hand;  with  his  right  he  clung  to  have  gone  on.  The  solid  from  the  right  barrel 
the  bank  just  beside  him.  Back  of  me  there  had  done  its  work  well — in  just  above  the  heart 
was  a  four  inch  tree  between  me  and  a  straight  through  the  aeorta,  through  the  spine,  and 
drop  of  one  hundred  feet.  I  leaned  my  back  out  through  the  right  shoulder  blade.  As  he 
against  it  that  I  might  straighten  up  for  a  came  crashing  down  I  somehow  felt  confident 
better  look.  The  gun  bearer  turned  slowly  that  all  was  well.  I  have  never  had  a  more 
and  passed  me  the  .475.  As  I  took  it  I  heard  thrilling  experience,  but  I've  been  much  more 
that  roar  again — thirty  feet  away,  almost  frightened  many  times.  The  gun  bearer  v/as 
directly  above.  One  plunge  and  down  we  a  trump.  He  was  the  worst  scared  black  man 
would  all  go  three  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom.  I  ever  saw.  If  I  looked  as  frightened  as  he,  I 
My  back  was  against  the  sapling.  Without  am  thankful  no  movie  camera  was  on  the  job 
it  as  support  it  would  not  be  humanly  possible  — you  see  he  was  between  me  and  the  beast 
to  fire  the  big  gun  upward  from  that  trail,  when  he  struck  the  trail  eight  feet  away. 
There  was  a  deal  of  comfort  in  the  feel  of  that  I  had  left  the  cameras  and  tools  in  camp  to 
old  gun  even  though  theoretically  I  did  not  be  sent  for  if  they  were  needed.  As  the  beast 
fear  gorillas — it  had  stood  by  me  in  more  than  lay,  a  camera  could  not  be  used.  I  could  do 
one  close  place.  After  the  roar  there  was  si-  nothing  in  sketches  worth  while,  so  I  sent  for 
lence  for  an  instant — not  a  branch  stirred —  nothing;  set  to  work  with  my  jack-knife  and 
then  a  crashing  rush  along  at  a  level,  above  one  of  the  boys  had  a  native  iron  knife  and 
and  past  me — another  roar — back  again  to  with  these  two  tools  we  skinned  and  skeleton- 
where  he  had  been.  I  had  seen  nothing  but  ized  the  gorilla.  In  turning  him  over  it  kept 
a  swaying  of  the  mass  of  vegetation  right  down  all  hands  busy  to  avoid  losing  the  balance  of 
to  our  feet.  He  stopped  where  he  had  been  the  beast  and  ourselves.  It  took  more  than  a 
at  first — silence.  Through  the  green  against  half  hour  to  get  the  skin  and  skeleton  back  to 
the  sky  I  seemed  to  make  out  a  denser  mass —  where  I  had  shot  from — a  human  rope  stunt, 
the  outlines  of  his  head.  I  aimed  just  below  The  boys  all  worked  beautifully.  Then  we 
and  his  fifth  roar  was  broken  by  the  roar  of  had  the  long,  hard  trek  back  to  camp, 
the  .475.  A  terrific  crashing  plunge  of  three  All  hands  in  camp  (forty  odd)  got  a  present 
or  four  hundred  pounds  of  beast,  he  struck  — enough  so  that  they  were  all  happy,  al- 
the  trail  eight  feet  from  me — the  gun  was  on  though  that  did  not  take  much.  I  was  busy 
him — there  was  a  soft  nose  in  the  left  barrel  all  the  following  day  with  skin  and  skeleton 
ready  for  him,  but  it  was  unnecessary.  The  and  making  such  studies  as  were  possible, 
slight  ledge  of  the  trail  did  not  stop  him  in  the  Everything  was  set  for  a  real  hunt  on  the  next 
least.  He  crashed  on  down  over  and  over,  day,  but  1  could  not  hope  for  a  more  thrilling 
almost  straight  downward  toward  the  bottom  and  dramatic  episode  than  the  getting  of  my 
of  the  chasm  three  hundred  feet  below.     Half  first  gorilla. 


In  the  July  number  Mr.  Akeley  will  continue  his  story  of 
his  own  and  his  party's  adventures  in  the  Lake  Kiou  country 
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Senatorial  Primaries  and  Candidates.     Types  of 
Born    Insurgents.      The    Women    in    Congress 

By   mark  SULLIVAN 

THE  political  calendar  for  June  in-  few  weeks  ago,  when  it  promised  to  have  a  great 
dudes  primary  elections  in  five  deal  of  interest.  There  was  talk  that  William 
states.  In  all  except  the  first.  North  Jennings  Bryan  might  be  a  candidate.  At  one 
Carolina,  a  United  States  senator-  time,  when  asked  by  a  newspaper  man  about 
ship  is  involved.  The  states  con-  it,  he  stated  candidly  and  publicly  that  if  there 
cerned,  together  with  the  dates  and  the  name  of  was  a  call  for  him  he  would  run.  A  little  later, 
the  present  senator  in  each  case  are  as  follows:  with  equal  candor,  he  said  that  the  call  had  not 
STATE  PRESENT  SENATOR  come.  It  was  an  ingenuous  episode  and 
North  Carolina  characteristic  of  Bryan.  One  of  his  opponents, 
Iowa  Charles  A.  Rawson  speaking  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  malice,  ex- 
Florida  Park  Trammel  pressed  it  by  saying  that  "  Bryan  waited  for  a 
Maine  Frederick  Hale  call,  but  the  call  turned  out  to  be  only  a  whis- 
Minnesota  Frank  B.  Kellogg  per." 
North  Dakota        Porter  J.  McCumber 

The  North  Carolina  primaries  do  not  include  In  Iowa,  this  June  primary  will  choose  the 
any  United  States  senatorship.  The  only  successor  to  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon,  who 
national  offices  involved  are  the  members  of  resigned  the  Senatorship  to  accept  a  Federal 
Congress;  and  among  these  the  only  one  widely  judgeship.  Immediately  after  Senator  Ken- 
known  on  a  national  scale  is  Claude  Kitchin.  yon's  resignation,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  ap- 
Kitchin  is  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  mi-  pointed  as  his  successor  Charles  A.  Rawson. 
nority  and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Demo-  An  appointment  by  a  governor,  however,  lasts 
cratic  representation  on  the  Committee  on  onl\'  until  the  end  of  the  existing  session;  the 
Ways  and  Means.  If  the  Democrats  should  successor  who  is  to  fill  out  the  full  term  of  a 
win  control  of  Congress,  Kitchin  would  be  the  vacant  senatorship  must  be  elected.  On  Mon- 
leader  of  the  House  and  would  also  be  chairman  da\',  June  5th,  both  the  Democratic  party  and 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  other  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa  will  each  name 
words,  if  the  Democrats  should  control  the  candidates.  (At  least  they  will  hold  primaries 
House,  Kitchin  would  combine  the  powers  now  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates.  But 
held  by  the  two  Republican  chiefs,  Leader  the  Iowa  primar>'  law  requires  that  to  get  the 
Mondell  of  the  House  and  Chairman  Fordney  nomination,  a  candidate  must  receive  at  least 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  the  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the  pri- 
coming  primaries  Kitchin  will  have  no  op-  mary.  If  no  candidate  gets  this  percentage, 
position;  and  in  the  next  Congress  he  will  again  the  nomination  is  made  at  a  party  convention 
be  the  Democratic  leader.  Whether  he  is  the  subsequently  held.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  five 
best  possible  man  forall  that  power  is  a  question  aspirants  for  the  Republican  nomination,  this 
that  Democrats  occasionall\'  discuss  seriously,  outcome  is  not  improbable.)  The  senator  now 
Once,  a  \-ear  or  two  ago,  there  was  in  incipient  sitting  in  Kenyon's  place,  Charles  A.  Rawson, 
movement  to  transfer  a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  will  not  be  a  candidate.  There  appears  to  have 
prerogative,  to  another.  All  that,  however,  is  been,  when  he  was  named,  an  understanding  to 
too  large  a  question,  and  involves  too  miany  this  effect,  that  he  should  fill  the  office  merely 
complexities  for  adequate  discussion  within  until  the  end  of  the  session.  Of  the  six  candi- 
the  limitations  of  the  present  article.  dates  forthis  Republican  Senatorial  nomination, 

the  only  one  known  to  any  extent  outside  the 

As  it  seems  now,  the  Florida  primary  will  state  is  Mr.  Clifford  Thorne,  who  has  become 

have  little  interest.     But  there  was  a  time,  a  somewhat  familiar  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
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very  familiar  within  the  circles  directly  con-  It  happened  that  about  a  year  ago  a  wide- 
cerned,  by  reason  of  his  frequent  appearance  spread  organization  of  farmers  came  to  have 
as  an  attorney  in  advocacy  of  lower  railroad  throughout  the  country  a  degree  of  power 
rates,  and  railroad  regulation.  The  general  which  the  officials  of  the  organization  centra- 
lack  of  knowledge  of  any  of  these  candidates,  in  lized  and  focussed  at  Washington.  Wishing 
a  national  sense,  makes  it  less  possible  to  write  to  press  their  power  upon  Congress,  and  to 
with  interest  for  a  national  audience  about  the  bring  certain  proposals  for  farmers'  aid  to  a 
future  Iowa  senator,  than  about  the  recent  successful  outcome,  these  outside  leaders  of  the 
senator,  Kenyon,  in  whom,  at  the  time  he  re-  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  reached 
signed,  there  was  a  large  and  increasing  public  within  the  Senate  and  brought  together  a 
interest  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  number  of  senators  representing  agricultural 

Because  Senator  Kenyon  was  at  the  moment  states  and  sympathetic  to  the  desires  of  farm- 
upward  bound  in  the  amount  of  attention  the  ers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  farm 
country  was  paying  to  him,  and  in  essential  bloc.  Theinitiativeof  it  came  not  from  within 
power  within  the  Senate,  his  resignation  pro-  the  Senate  but  from  the  farmers'  organization 
voked  much  public  curiosity.  It  looked  like  outside.  When  the  farm  bloc  senators  began 
the  spectacle  of  the  captain  of  a  base-ball  team  to  act  as  a  unit  they  chose,  in  a  more  or  less 
engaged  in  a  game  his  team  seemed  likely  to  formal  way,  Kenyon  to  be  their  leader.  Ken- 
win,  suddenly  resigning  and  leaving  the  field  in  yon  presided  at  their  meetings  and  was  publicly 
the  sixth  inning,  at  a  time  when  the  circum-  accepted  as  their  spokesman, 
stances  seemed  to  point  toward  further  success.  Just  at  the  moment  when  this  farm  bloc 

Kenyon  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  191 1  to  under  Kenyon's  leadership  had  achieved  some 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  caused  by  the  death  striking  successes,  and  were  obviously  moving 
of  one  of  the  ablest  senators  that  ever  repre-  on  to  greater  achievements;  at  a  moment  when 
sented  Iowa  or  any  other  state,  Jonathan  they  were  perhaps  the  largest  homogeneous 
Dolliver.  In  the  Senate,  Kenyon's  course  was  group  in  the  Senate — the  group  that  sub- 
pleasing  enough  to  his  constituents  to  cause  scribed  to  the  best  discipline  and  held  the 
him  to  be  reelected  twice.  Not  only  did  he  balance  of  power — it  was  just  as  this  moment, 
seem  to  be  secure  in  his  hold  on  the  people  of  when  his  personal  fortunes  never  seemed  more 
his  state.  Further  than  that,  it  happened  that  favoring,  that  Kenyon  resigned  to  accept  a 
within  the  past  year  an  unusual  combination  Federal  judgeship. 

of  circumstances  had  made  him  a  leader  in  a  It  is  rarely  that  the  resignation  of  any  man 

sense  which  he  had  never  had  before  and  which  from  the  United  States  Senate  leads  to  so  much 

to  most  public  men  is  the  goal  of  ambition,  comment.     There    was    general    inability    to 

Kenyon  had  always  belonged  within  that  understand  the  motive  for  it.     To  the  ordinary 

group  of  Republican  senators  which  are  vari-  judgment  a  Federal  judgeship  is  less  desirable 

ously  described  as  insurgents,  or  progressives,  than  a  senatorship.     (I  mean,  of  course,  any 

or  independents.     As  such  he  usually  voted  as  a  Federal  judgeship  below  the  rank  of  the  Su- 

free  lance.     He  was  a  champion  of  lost  causes —  preme  Court.)     Someone  who  at  the  time  was 

or  of  causes  which,  at  the  time  Kenyon  took  struck  by  the  episode  with  so  much  force  that 

them  up,  were  too  new  to  have  a  wide  public  he  looked  into  history,  discovered,  so  1  was  told, 

following,  but  which,  frequently,  through  his  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  had 

personal  force,  came  to  success  within  his  time  any  one  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a 

in  the  Senate.     Kenyon  would  pick  up  some  minor  Federal  judgeship.     It  was  this  aspect 

detached  issue,  and  push  it  to  success  through  of  Senator  Kenyon's  resignation  that  caused  so 

his  personal  energy  and  the  ardor  of  his  con-  much  speculation.     That  it  should  have  been 

viction.     From  time  to  time  he  had  majorities  talked  about  so  much  is  an  example,  perhaps, 

back  of  him  for  one  or  another  of  his  various  and  a  proof  of  our  common  tendency  to  assume 

issues.     But  at  no  time  until  very  recently  did  that  it  is  the  selfish  motive  which  commonly 

he  have  a  following  in  the  dependable  sense  governs  human  actions.     Since  the  senatorship 

of  a  group  of  men  who  stand  by  a  chosen  leader  is,  in  the  common  view,  superior  in  attractive- 

throughout    a    whole    programme    of    issues,  ness  to  a  minor  Federal  judgeship,  how  should 

Leadership  in  this  sense  of  being  the  |head  of  a  it  be  explained  that  a  man  gave  up  the  greater 

bloc  came  to  Kenyon  only  within  a  year,  and  to  take  the  less?     This  same  tendency  to  take 

was  not  of  his  seeking.                    '  the  most  sordid  motive  for  granted  was  illus- 
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trated  by  the  general  disposition  to  assume  a  senator  following  such  a  course  has  the  feeling 

that  President  Harding  had  invented  the  de-  of  being  ''out  of  it."     He  is  not  taken  into  the 

vice  of  offering  Kenyon  a  Federal  judgeship  in  party  councils,  and  he  does  not  share  the  leaders' 

order  to  get  him  out  of  the  Senate,  where,  in  the  secrets.     This  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 

eyes  of  what  are  described  as  "Old  Guard"  Re-  situation  and  nobody,  not  even  the  insurgent 

publicans,  Kenyon  and  his  farm  bloc  following  senator  himself,  if  he   is   reasonable,    blames 

was  a  troublesome  factor.  anybody  for  it.     If  he  strolls  up  to  a  group  of 

This  explanation  cannot  stand  up  under  a  party  leaders  and  finds  that,  however  cordially 

logical  test.     It  is  not  possible  to  assume  that  they  greet  him,  they  nevertheless  change  the 

a  minor  Federal  judgeship  is  less  desirable  than  course  of  the  conversation,  he  knows  they  have 

a  senatorship,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  that  been    talking   about    some    matter   of    party 

President    Harding    invented    this    device   of  leadership,  and  knows  also  that  they  cannot 

offering  the  less  in  exchange  for  the  greater,  in  reasonably  share  their  confidences  with  one 

order  to  get  rid  of  an  insurgent  senator.     If  who  from  the  nature  of  his  course  in  the  past 

President  Harding  were  a  man  who  would  give  can  be  expected  to  be  as  likely  to  oppose  what- 

an  office  as  a  political  bribe,  and  if  Senator  ever  they  plan,  as  to  favor  it. 
Kenyon   were   a   man   who  would   accept   a         Kenyon  probably,  felt  frequently  a  little  hurt 

political  bribe,  the  transaction  would  neces-  at  being  always  outside  the  inner  lodge.    This 

sarily  have  to  include  a  quid  pro  quo  more  feeling  may  readily  have  become  acute  in  the 

desirable  in  value  than  the  senatorship.  course  of  the  activities  in  which  Kenyon  was 

The  episode  must  be  accounted  for,  in  all  engaged  immediately  preceding  the  time  when 

probability,  as  a  wholly  personal  idiosyncrasy  the  opportunity  came  for  him  to  leave  the 

on  the  part  of  Senator  Kenyon.     His  fellow  Senate  under  circumstances  agreeable  to  his 

senators  discussed  it  with  as  much  interest  as  taste.     During    those    preceding    weeks    the 

the  wider  public  did,  and  among  those  who  subject    which    had    engaged    the    principal 

were  in  the  best  position  to  guess  Kenyon's  attention  of  the  Senate  was  the  question  of 

moreintimate  thoughts,  the  judgment  was  that  expelling  or  accepting  Senator  Newberry  of 

Kenyon  was  led  by  two  motives  peculiar  to  Michigan.     In  this  contest   Senator   Kenyon 

himself.     For  one  reason,  Kenyon  happens  to  had  been  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  among 

have  had  from  his  youth  a  definite  individual  that  small  group  of  Republican  senators  who 

ambition.     Somewhere  in  his  early  years  he  departed  from  the  policy  of  the  party  as  a  whole 

appears  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  dignity,  and  voted  and  spoke  in  advocacy  of  the  ex- 

and  the  attractiveness  in  other  respects,  of  a  pulsion  of  the  Michigan  senator.      It  was  a 

Federal  judgeship;  and  the  longing  for  this  situation  which,  added  to  previous  experiences 

office  with  its  security,  its  authority,  and  its  in  an  insurgency  painful  to  his  natural  wish  to 

freedom  from  bickering  contention,  came  back  be  thought  well  of  by  his  immediate  associates, 

to  him  whenever  circumstances  arose  that  made  put  him  in  a  mood  to  seize  theopportunity  for 

his  position  in  the  Senate  uncomfortable.  achieving  greater  personal  comfort  and  the  real- 

In  the  case  of  a  man  with  Kenyon's  tempera-  ization  of  a  life-time  ambition, 
ment  and  strength  of  conviction,  these  circum-  The  original  initiative  for  this  incident  came, 
stances  arise  rather  frequently.  Again  and  in  all  probability  not  from  President  Harding, 
again  Kenyon's  individual  point  of  view  led  but  from  Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  nature  of 
him  to  take  a  position  in  the  Senate  contrary  the  case  it  must  have  been  so,  since  the  agree- 
to  that  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  A  man  who  ment  is  universal  that  in  the  relative  values  put 
does  this  must  endure  'some  discomfort.  It  by  ordinary  men  on  the  two  offices,  a  Federal 
is  often  said  that  such  a  man  is  ostracized,  but  judgeship  is  less  desirable  than  a  senatorship. 
that  word  expresses  it  much  too  strongly.  That  being  so,  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to 

A  senator  who  is  merely  an  insurgent  but  a  President  desirous  of  getting  a  troublesome 

does  not  otherwise  incur  the  hostility  of  his  and  out-of-hand  party  senator  out  of  the  way, 

party  leaders,  through  some  personal  quality,  to  do  so  with  the  offer  of  what  was  in  the  com- 

or  through  some  mordant  intensity  of  his  in-  mon  judgment  a  less  desirable  office.    Unques- 

surgency — such  a  senator  is  not  subjected  to  tionably  the  episode  must  have  originated  with 

any  experience  so  disagreeable  as  to  be  accu-  Senator  Kenyon  letting  it  be  known  directly  or 

rately  described   by  the  word   "ostracized."  indirectly,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  a 

But  it  is  also  true  that  under  any  circumstances  Federal  judgeship  would  appeal  to  him. 
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Another  motive  akin  to  the  one  I  have  sug-  fulness,  when  his  characteristic  function  of 
gested  lay  in  Senator  Kenyon's  relation  to  the  opposition  is  a  public  service.  These  solitary- 
other  Iowa  senator,  Albert  Cummins.  Kenyon  minded  individuals  who  go  their  own  gait,  not 
liked  Cummins,  and  it  must  have  given  pain  only  contribute  a  flavor  to  the  Senate,  not 
to  him  to  follow  a  course  which  by  implication  only  bring  out  adequate  debate  by  their  op- 
reflected  upon  his  associate,  and  was  likely  to  position,  but  are,  on  occasion,  the  country's 
make  trouble  for  him  in  the  home  state  of  both,  sole  reliance  for  the  courage — or  the  idiosyn- 
On  many  of  the  issues  that  have  come  up  in  crasy,  in  the  cases  where  it  is  not  courage — 
late  years.  Senator  Cummins  has  taken  the  needed  for  the  advocacy  of  lost  causes,  or  caus.es 
regular  party  position,  while  Senator  Kenyon  as  yet  not  sufficiently  known  to  the  public  to 
has  taken  the  insurgent  position.  In  doing  be  as  popular  as  their  merits  demand, 
this,  Senator  Kenyon  was  continually,  by  The  insurgents  in  both  parties  over  a  period 
implication,  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of  several  years,  taken  as  a  group,  include  many 
of  Iowa  to  the  difference  between  the  two  men.  varieties.  One  general  characteristic  is  that 
If  Senator  Kenyon  was  right,  his  actions  by  nearly  all  of  them  are  men  with  a  more  than 
implication  criticized  Senator  Cummins,  who  average  endowment  of  ego.  For  a  man  to  be  a 
must  necessarily,  in  the  former's  judgment,  be  conspicuous  insurgent  takes  a  good  deal  of  ego, 
wrong.  It  is  easy  to  realize  how  a  man  with  a  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  his  own  mental  processes, 
sensitive  disposition  might  dislike  a  situation  a  good  deal  of  affection,  if  you  please,  for  his 
in  which  a  faithful  following  of  his  personal  own  personality,  and  for  the  infallibility  of  his 
convictions  carries  implications  of  censure  to  oVn  ideas.  The  consequence  is  that  in  any 
his  associate  from  his  own  state,  and  to  many  group  of  say  ten  insurgents,  you  will  probably 
other  senators  of  whom  he  was  personally  fond,  find  a  quantity  of  ego  sufficient  to  be  dis- 

It  takes  a  hard  man  to  be  a  successful  and  tributed  among  a  hundred  average  men.  But 
consistent  insurgent.  I  have  known  most  of  if  in  the  matter  of  ego  they  usually  have  a 
the  senators  who  have  been  insurgents  from  common  quality,  the  insurgents  are  in  other 
each  of  the  parties  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  respects  marked  by  widely  differing  qualities, 
years.  Considered  as  a  whole,  they  include  They  include  many  varieties  of  temperament 
many  different  kinds  of  men,  whose  insurgency  and  many  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  person- 
springs  from  differing  impulses  of  diverse  kinds  ality.  It  occasionally — I  almost  said  fre- 
of  temperament.  Speaking  of  them  again  as  a  quently — happens  that  an  insurgent  gets  into 
group,  it  is  to  be  said  that  all  of  them  on  some  a  mood  where  he  enjoys  his  insurgency.  One 
occasions,  and  some  of  them  on  most  occasions,  type  of  insurgent  may  have  vanity,  and,  seeing 
are  to  be  admired.  Some  of  them,  as  indi-  it  impossible  to  achieve  the  distinction  that 
vidual  human  beings,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  goes  with  leadership,  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
And  as  to  any  one  of  them,  or  as  to  any  one  of  conspicuousness  that  goes  with  being  "differ- 
the  positions  they  take,  whether  you  admire  ent."  Another  type,  wholly  without  vanity, 
it  or  not,  a  fair  person,  able  to  distinguish  and  quite  different  in  every  respect,  comes  to 
between  his  intellect  and  his  emotions,  ought  see  in  his  insurgency,  and  in  the  opprobrium 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  degree  of  directed  at  it  from  some  quarters,  a  kind  of 
insurgency  and  the  presence  of  at  least  a  few  martyrdom;  and  the  process  by  which  a  person 
of  these  men  of  individual  temperament,  willing  may  come  to  enjoy  his  martyrdom,  is  not  un- 
to take  the  less  popular  side,  is  of  the  highest  familiar.  These  may  not  be  deliberate,  or 
value  to  the  country.  This  needs  especially  to  even  conscious,  mental  processes;  but  any  one 
be  said  just  now  when  the  mood  of  the  country  who  has  lived  very  long  in  the  world,  and  has 
is  conservative  and  unsympathetic  to  aber-  had  occasion  to  follow  the  intricate  paths  of 
ration  from  regular  party  affiliations.  Any  cause  and  effect  as  regards  the  motives  that 
wise  and  thoughtful  person  would  hesitate  to  actuate  human  beings,  including  himself,  has 
wish  for  the  banishment  or  the  permanent  learned  that  unconscious  mental  processes  have 
eclipse  of  any  of  the  insurgents.  There  may  a  large  place  in  the  universe.  One  type  of 
always  come  a  time  when  they  serve  indispen-  insurgent  dramatizes  himself  and  his  relation 
sably  in  a  serious  emergency.  Even  a  man  like  to  the  world,  or  at  least  to  the  other  senators. 
Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  who  has  lately  been  as  a  case  of  Jack-the-Giant-Killer,  hurling 
conspicuously  read  out  of  his  party  by  ex-  javelins  at  the  powers  of  evil.  He  sees  himself 
President   Wilson,   has  his  occasions  of  use-  as  David  and  the  rest  of  his  party  as  Goliath. 
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Occasionally  he  gets  himself  into  a  mood  where 
he  thinks  of  himself  as  having  some  of  the 
attributes  of  Samson,  and  likes  to  contemplate 
himself  as  dramatically  pulling  down  the  col- 
umns of  the  temple. 

But  Senator  Kenyon  was  not,  by  nature,  of 
this  temperament.  Fundamentally,  he  was  a 
gregarious  person  who  liked  his  fellow-men,  and 
wanted  to  be  liked  by  them.  To  him  the  dis- 
comforts of  personal  relationship  involved  in 
following  convictions  which  separated  him 
from  his  party  were  painful,  and  in  some 
particularly  deep  mood  of  pain  over  his  iso- 
lation, he  grasped  the  opportunity  to  go  into 
an  office  where  there  is  less  contention. 

In  what  I  have  said  here  about  insurgency, 
I  do  not  want  to  cause  inaccurate  impressions. 
As  I  have  emphasized,  there  are  many  varieties 
of  insurgency,  and  it  arises  from  widely  differ- 
ing causes  inherent  in  personality,  or  tempera- 
ment, or  personal  circumstances.  Nothing 
that  I  have  said  here  should  be  made  to  fit  as  a 
whole  any  one  of  the  senators  who  are  publicly 
and  conspicuously  known  as  insurgents  from 
their  parties.  As  I  have  also  said,  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  an  insurgent  carries  with  it 
implications  that  he  has  a  rather  large  ego. 
And  a  large  endowment  of  ego  is  always  a 
source  of  interest  and  often  a  source  of  import- 
ance. Quantity  of  ego  in  itself  alone  fre- 
quently makes  a  man  important.  You  may 
detest  the  particular  kind  of  ego  and  its  mani- 
festations, or  you  may  admire  it,  but  in  any 
event  you  take  notice  of  it.  An  insurgent 
senator,  as  an  individual,  excites  more  curiosity 
than  one  who  placidly  practises  teamwork. 
You  could  write  a  volume  about  almost  any  one 
of  the  insurgent  senators,  and  if  competently 
done,  it  would  be  an  interesting  book;  but  you 
would  have  to  take  great  care  to  be  accurate 
and  fair.  It  would  call  for  the  most  minute 
analysis.  Speaking  very  broadly  and  very 
loosely,  all  senators,  like  all  other  persons,  are 
divided,  roughly,  between  the  affirmative 
temperament  and  the  negative  temperament. 
This  quality  of  temperament,  whether  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  has  little  to  do  with  a  man's 
size.  But  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  big 
man  who  happens  to  have  a  negative  tempera- 
ment is  thereby  handicapped  in  his  career. 
There  is  one  man  among  the  insurgent  senators, 
who,  because  of  his  bigness,  if  he  had  happened 
to  be  endowed  at  birth  with  the  affirmative 
temperament,  and  if  he  had  the  capacity  for 
easy-going    compromise,     the   willingness   to 


throw  overboard  much  of  his  cargo  of  convic- 
tion in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  change  of 
wind,  might  be  the  most  considerable  figure  in 
the  world,  might  eclipse  even  Lloyd-George. 
However,  all  that  is  another  story. 

In  the  Democratic  primaries  for  the  Iowa 
senatorship,  there  is  less  interest,  because  of 
the  usual  unlikelihood  of  the  Democrats 
winning  a  Senatorial  election  in  that  state. 
I  cannot  remember  when,  if  ever,  Iowa  had  a 
Democratic  senator.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most 
Republican  of  states.  Of  all  the  Congressmen 
who  have  represented  Iowa  since  the  Civil  War 
probably  less  than  lo  per  cent,  have  been  Dem- 
ocrats. (One  wonders  why  it  should  be  that 
Iowa  should  be  so  strongly  Republican  a  state 
when  neighboring  states,  like  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  with  a  not  greatly  different  com- 
position of  the  elements  of  their  population, 
from  Americans  of  Northern  ancestry,  Ameri- 
cans of  Southern  ancestry,  Germans,  Irish,  and 
other  strains,  are  so  much  more  volatile  in  their 
political  moods,  so  much  more  changeable  in 
their  party  affiliations.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  this  is  true.  Possibly  that  Iowa 
literary  philosopher,  Herbert  Quick,  could  tell 
us;  or  Hamlin  Garland,  who,  although  not  a 
native  of  Iowa,  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  youth  and  got  much  of  his  education 
there.)  In  saying  this  about  the  strength  of 
the  Iowa  democracy,  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
Iowa  Democrats  this  year  have  hopes  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  competent  observers,  are  not  with- 
out justification.  Much  depends  on  the  out- 
come of  the  Republican  primaries.  One  of  the 
contestants  for  the  Republican  senatorial 
nomination  is  a  decided  radical.  If  he  should 
get  the  Democratic  nomination,  a  good  many 
Republican  voters  would  be  inclined  to  give  the 
Democratic  candidate  a  sympathetic  ''once 
over."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Republican 
nomination  should  go  to  a  decided  conserva- 
tive, a  considerable  radical  element  would  be 
disaffected.  In  any  event,  it  seems  certain  at 
this  writing  that  the  Democratic  nomination 
will  go  to  Clyde  L.  Herring  of  Des  Moines. 
Mr.  Herring  was  for  many  years  the  distributor 
of  Ford  cars  and  tractors  in  Iowa.  The  extent 
of  the  acquaintance  which  this  career  must  have 
given  to  Mr.  Herring  in  a  state  like  Iowa,  is 
obvious.  He  will  have  a  popular  strength 
outside  the  Democratic  party  lines. 

In  Minnesota,  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to 
have  this  year  the  spectacle  of  a  straight  fight 
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between  a  man  representing  one  of  the  old  kin  was  markedly  intent  on  the  side  of  reform, 

parties,  and  a  woman  representing  the  other,  of  change.     (I  suspect  it  may  turn  out  to  be 

The  sitting  senator  from  Minnesota  is  Frank  characteristic  of  the  young  unmarried  women  in 

B.  Kellogg.     He  will  probably  have  the  Re-  office  to  lean  rather  strongly  tov/ard  change 

publican  nomination;  and  his  Democratic  op-  and  reform.)     In  any  event,  Miss  Rankin,  both 

ponent  in  all  likelihood  will  be  a  vital  little  because  she  was  merely  one  example,  and  the 

woman    bearing    a    name    that    has    become  first;  and  because  she  had  these  marked  indi- 

nationally  known  to  politicians  during  the  last  vidual  characteristics,  did  not  provide  adequate 

few  years,   Mrs.   Peter  B.  Olsen.     Assuming  material  for  generalizations  about  what  the 

that  Mrs.  Olsen  is  confirmed  in  the  Demo-  typical  woman  in  politics  will  do,  or  how  the 

cratic  nomination  at   these  June  Minnesota  aggregateof  many  of  them  is  going  to  affect  our 

primaries,   and   that    Kellogg  gets  a   renomi-  politics. 

nation  from  the  Republicans  (and  both  assump-  The  only  other  v/oman  we  have  had  in  Con- 
tions  are  pretty  safe  to  take  for  granted,  gress,  Miss  Alice  Robertson  of  Oklahoma,  who 
although  at  the  present  writing  there  are  still  is  sitting  now  and  is  a  candidate  for  renomi- 
possibilities  of  complications  arising  out  of  an  nation,  is  an  utterly  different  type.  She  is  un- 
attempted  combination  of  the  Democratic  married,  too;  but  she  is  mature  in  years  (born 
party  with  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  which  is  1854),  and  markedly  old-fashioned  in  manner 
the  name  the  Non-Partisan  League  goes  by  in  and  point  of  view.  She  was  an  opponent  of 
Minnesota) — assuming  this,  we  shall  have  for  woman  suffrage,  and  won  her  election  not  so 
the  first  time  a  square  fight  for  the  United  much  by  the  votes  of  women  as  by  those  of  m.en. 
States  Senate  between  a  man  and  a  woman —  For  her  continuance  in  Congress,  she  depends 
between  a  man  who  is  a  Republican,  a  former  not  on  the  organized  woman  vote,  which  she 
cabinet-member,  and  a  seasoned  public  charac-  flouts,  but  on  her  appeal  to  her  constituents 
ter;  and  against  him  a  woman  who  is  a  Demo-  as  a  good,  straight,  dependable  Republican, 
crat,  who  is  comparatively  young  in  years  and  In  running  for  office,  she  emphasizes,  not  her 
inexperienced  in  public  life — certainly  without  sex;  but  rather  her  lack,  in  a  political  sense,  of 
experience  as  an  office  holder.  A  contest  any  preoccupation  about  sex.  The  formal 
staged  in  this  way  is  a  new  turn  in  the  evolution  platform  she  announces  for  herself  is :"  I  am  a 
of  women  in  politics.  Christian;  I  am  an  American;  I  am  a  Re- 
So  far  as  I  have  observed  women  in  politics —  publican." — meaning,  apparently,  by  impli- 
and  I  have  seen  most  of  the  women  politicians  cation,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  as  a 
in  action  and  watched  the  effect  of  the  women's  woman  that  she  appeals  for  votes.  Her 
vote  in  the  elections — I  haven't  been  able  to  position  on  various  bills  that  were  generally 
come  to  any  very  clear  conclusions  about  what  endorsed  by  women's  clubs  was  in  opposition, 
it  points  toward.  We  have  had  two  women  in  She  spoke  and  voted  against  the  maternity  bill 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress;  but  two  is  not  providing  for  public  attention  to  childbirth, 
large  enough  a  number  to  serve  as  an  accurate  She  scorns  ''all  these  women  agitators  who 
basis  for  confident  generalizations.  There  are  appear  before  clubs  in  their  nice  gowns  and 
about  as  many  temperamental  variations,  as  long  gloves."  The  women's  clubs  reply  by 
many  different  kinds  of  personality,  among  saying  that  Miss  Robertson  ''represents  the 
women  as  among  men;  and  we  haven't  seen  female  opinion  of  the  early  General  Grant 
enough  different  kinds  of  women  in  office  or  in  period."  She  disapproves  the  short  skirt  and 
positions  of  leadership,  to  estimate  what  turn  the  modern  woman  altogether,  and  is  strong 
their  presence  is  going  to  give  to  our  American  for  the  old-fashioned,  home-making  mother, 
political  evolution.  Of  the  two  women  who  She  is  for  a  good  Republican  high  protective 
have  served  in  Congress,  the  first.  Miss  Jean-  tariff,  and  opposes  paternalism  in  government, 
nette  Rankin  of  Montana,  was  a  young,  un-  Miss  Robertson  is  silver-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
married,  somewhat  restlessly  active  woman.  She  likes  Congress,  and  Congress  likes  her. 
She  was  a  little  emotional.  When  she  was  She  says  they  have  not  made  her,  as  a  solitary 
called  on  to  say  "aye"  or  "nay"  on  the  ques-  woman  among  434  men,  feel  like  a  rat  in  a 
tion  of  adopting  the  draft  act  at  the  time  we  strange  garret.  On  the  contrary,  in  her  cam- 
entered  the  war,  those  who  watched  her  closely  paign  to  return  to  Congress,  she  counts  on  the 
observed  that  she  was  moved  toward  tears,  endorsement  and  active  aid  of  the  most  ortho- 
Throughout  her  career  in  Congress,  Miss  Ran-  dox  old  party  leaders. 
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Mark  Sullivan 


While  I  say  that  no  safe  generalizations  can 
be  made  from  these  two  examples  of  women  in 
the  national  Congress  (because  the  number  is 
too  few  and  because  each  of  the  two  happens 
to  have  had  strongly  individual  characteristics), 
there  is  one  field  as  to  which  a  dependable 
generalization  can  be  made  about  the  effect  of 
the  appearance  of  women  as  active  party 
leaders.  I  refer  to  the  feeling  about  them  on 
the  part  of  the  old-fashioned  party  leader  of  the 
male  sex.  These  old-timers  are  made  un- 
comfortable by  the  new  development.  They 
may  not  let  the  women  see  this;  but  when  they 
talk  among  themselves  they  show  it.  (1  am 
referring  to  the  old-timers  particularly,  and  to 
only  a  few  of  them ;  there  is  a  new  type  of  male 
political  leader  who  does  not  object  to  the 
woman  politician.) 

Superficially,  the  men  leaders  have  accepted 
the  women.  (The  Republicans  have  accepted 
them  less  generously  than  the  Democrats;  the 
Republican  National  Committee  merely  added 
ten  women  to  the  fifty-three  men;  but  the 
Democrats  took  them  in  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis — 
with  the  Democrats,  there  is  in  each  state  one 
male  National  Committeeman  and  one  female; 
and  the  two  have  equal  power.) 

But  beneath  the  surface,  the  old-fashioned, 
hard-boiled  politician  is  in  some  cases  made 
ill  at  ease  by  all  these  women  hanging  around 
the  party  headquarters.  1  recall  one  of  the 
most  hard-boiled  of  these  old-timers,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  relaxed  ease  after  a  strenuous  party 
convention,  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the  table, 
in  a  ruminative  mood  with  a  cuspidor  within 
the  right  distance,  saying,  *'  I  don't  feel  right 
about  all  these  women  running  around  here. 
You  never  know  how  to  take  them.  You 
can't  figure  on  them  like  you  can  on  a  man. 
They  have  queer  ideas,  and  you  have  to  watch 
your  step.  It  bothers  a  man  all  the  time. 
And  then,  it  will  be  different  back  home,  in  the 
local  fights.  If  you  have  a  fight  with  a  man, 
it's  all  right.  You  have  it  hot  and  heavy  and 
curse  him  out,  but  when  it's  over,  its  over. 
You  call  him  a  liar,  and  he  calls  you  a  skunk, 
and  after  the  election  you  get  together  and 
shake  hands  and  everything's  all  right.  But 
you  can't  feel  comfortable  in  a  fight  with  a 
woman.  I  expect  they  won't  fight  the  same 
way.  When  you  have  a  fight  with  a  man  and 
he  says  you  stole  money,  or  that  you're  being 
paid  by  Wall  Street,  or  that  you  have  a  side- 
interest  in  a  bootlegging  business — that's  all 
right,   and  there's  no  hard  feelings.     But   if 


we're  going  to  have  fights  with  women,  you 
can't  tell  what'll  happen.  First  thing  you 
know,  there'll  be  stories  circulating  around  that 
you  beat  your  wife,  or  that  you're  an  immoral 
man.  I  don't  like  to  think  about  it.  I  don't 
believe  it's  going  to  be  as  good  a  game  as  it 
used  to.     I  guess  I'll  get  out  of  politics." 

As  to  the  effect  of  masses  of  women  voting, 
here,  too,  there  is  not  yet  enough  experience  to 
be  certain  what  is  coming  of  it.  In  the  last 
Presidential  election,  the  first  in  which  women 
voted  nationally,  it  was  expected  that  the 
women,  being  more  susceptible  to  an  appeal  of 
idealism,  would  vote  more  largely  for  the 
League  of  Nations  than  the  outcome  showed 
they  did.  I  recall  that  in  Ohio,  some  of  my 
friends  among  the  Democrats  complained 
bitterly  that  the  women,  instead  of  voting  on 
the  idealistic  abstraction,  were  guided  by  social 
self-consciousness — "social"  in  the  limited 
sense  of  what  is  frequently  called  "society." 
They  said  that  in  Cincinnati:  because  the  most 
conspicuous  local  Republican  woman,  Mrs. 
Longworth,  was  a  person  of  what  is  called 
"high  social  position,"  the  women  tended  to 
join  her  clubs  and  go  to  her  meetings,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Democratic  issue  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  However,  that  was  a 
single,  isolated  observation,  and  a  disgruntled 
one.  It  may  well  be  far  from  typical.  In  any 
event,  we  haven't  had  enough  experience  yet 
to  make  any  dependable  inductions  about  how 
woman  suffrage  is  going  to  affect  politics  in 
a  broad  way. 

This  woman,  Mrs.  Peter  Olsen,  who  is  going 
to  make  the  Minnesota  fight  against  the 
veteran  Frank  Kellogg,  is,  as  a  woman,  a  most 
attractive  person.  She  has  what  the  jargon 
of  the  efficiency  experts  would  call  "magnetism 
plus."  She  is  decidedly  pleasing  to  look  at. 
She  is  of  a  small  pattern,  but  she  has  enough 
vitality  for  twenty,  and  in  her  speech-making 
she  throws  it  out  as  prodigally  as  if  there  were 
no  end  to  her  stores  of  it.  She  is  emotional  and 
oratorical.  Those  who  have  learned  to  have  a 
little  distrust  of  the  oratorical  temperament  in 
public  life,  and  to  feel  we  already  have  a  little 
more  of  it  than  we  need  among  the  male 
politicians,  will  probably  watch  Mrs.  Olsen 
closely  to  see  whether,  aside  from  the  role  ot 
spell-binder,  she  has  wisdom  available  for 
committee-rooms,  and  sound  common-sense, 
and  capacity  for  hard  work  in  fields  more  dull 
and  less  stimulating  than  on  the  platform. 
Mrs.  Olsen  was  the  only  woman  speech-maker 
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at  the  Jackson  day  dinner  the  Democrats  held 
at  Washington  in  1920.  Some  of  the  speeches, 
and  especially  the  message  Mr.  Wilson  sent, 
had  history-making  qualities;  but  probably 
Mrs.  Olsen  left  a  more  vivid  recollection  than 
any  other.  She  was  agreeable  to  look  at,  she 
was  very  much  in  earnest,  her  voice  was  one  of 
those  Heaven-sent  instruments  that  has  a  thrill 
in  every  tone;  and  vitality,  magnetism,  charm — 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  radiated  from 
her  small  form  so  richly  and  strongly  you  could 
almost  see  the  rays  darting  out  over  the  audi- 
ence. Any  listener  with  a  curiosity  about 
human  beings  must  have  felt  he  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  explore  her  mind.  Whether  the 
exploration  would  discover  the  greater  interest 
to  be  in  her  human  qualities  as  a  woman, 
wife,  and  a  mother,  or  in  her  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship;  whether  she  would  be 
more  interesting  to  a  novelist  or  to  a  states- 
man, you  couldn't  be  sure. 

Mrs.  Olsen  was  also  a  considerable  figure  at 
the  San  Francisco  Convention.  On  that 
occasion  she  v/as  devoted  to  two  causes:  to 
supporting  Bryan's  plea  for  a  prohibition 
plank,  and  to  getting  the  nomination  for 
McAdoo.  In  both  these  fights  her  heart  was 
very  much  engaged.  When  both  were  lost, 
she  was  a  picture  of  forlorn  woe,  her  vitality 
spent,  her  castle  in  tumbled  ruins.  So  far  as 
practical  politics  resembles  the  game  of  poker, 
women  will  need  to  develop  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing emotion. 

Mrs.  Olsen  is  the  wife  of  the  local  principal 
of  schools  in  a  small  Minnesota  town.  In  race 
she  is  pure  Welsh,  with  a  complete  equipment 
of  Celtic  emotion.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Anna  Dickie,  and  the  married  name  of  Olsen 
would  suggest  one  of  those  unions  which  are 
making  a  new — and  very  good — America  in  the 
Northwest.  She  first  attracted  attention  as  a 
speaker  in  occasional  meetings  of  a  local 
women's  club.  From  that  she  passed  to 
state-wide  fame,  then  to  the  Chautauquas, 


and  finally  to  a  point  where  she  is  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  national  Democratic  party  and  is 
spoken  of  as  "the  most  brilliant  woman  orator 
in  the  West";  and  now  promises  to  be  the 
candidate  of  her  party  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  senator  whose  fate  is  to  be  determined 
in  Maine  is  Frederick  T.  Hale.  In  the  Re- 
publican primaries  he  will  be  opposed  by  two 
candidates.  For  the  general  election,  the 
Democrats  expect  to  put  up  an  unusually 
strong  mon,  ex-Governor  Curtis,  of  Portland. 
It  would  take  a  considerable  landslide,  however, 
to  cause  Maine  to  return  a  Democratic  senator. 
Hale  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  strongest  Re- 
publican leaders  who  ever  sat  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  said  of  the  present  Senator  Hale's  mother, 
who  is  still  living,  that  her  father,  her  husband, 
and  her  son  were  all  three  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  is  an  unusual  dis- 
tinction. I  think  the  same  could  be  said  of 
the  mother  of  one  other  senator,  Elkins  of  West 
Virginia;  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  examples. 

In  North  Dakota  the  June  primaries  will 
determine  the  succession  to  Senator  Porter  J. 
McCumber.  Mr.  McCumber  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  the  natural  state  pride  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  now  chairman  of  one  of  the 
two  most  important  committees  of  the  Senate — 
that  of  finance.  As  such.  Senator  McCumber 
is  a  leading  figure  in  the  formulation  of  tariff 
and  tax  measures.  It  is  a  unique  distinction 
for  a  state  of  comparatively  small  population, 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  have  such  a 
representation  in  the  centres  of  power  in  the 
Senate.  Locally  in  North  Dakota  the  politics 
of  both  parties,  and  especially  just  now  of  the 
Republican  party,  are  so  affected  by  the 
existence  of  the  element  which  composes  the 
non-Partisan  League,  that  the  complexities 
of  the  situation  are  too  great  to  be  more  than 
merely  alluded  to  within  the  present  space. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Vastness  of  the  Most  Fundamental  of  Man's  Activities. 
How  Railroads  and  Steamships,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Cable, 
Radio,   and  the   Mails   Make   the    Modern    World    Possible 

By   HAWTHORNE   DANIEL 

The  sudden  interest  that  has  been  aroused  by  radio  communication  suggests  the  consideration 
of  world  communications  generally.  Less  spectacular,  perhaps,  than  radio,  the  other  great  divisions 
of  world  communications  are  nevertheless  far  more  vital  to  our  industrial  life.  It  is  in  order  to 
give  a  picture  of  all  these  great  divisions  at  work  that  the  World's  Work  presents  this  article. 
— The  Editors. 

THE    transportation    and    communi-  You   run   down   the   block   to   the   telegraph 

cation  systems  of  the  world  are  the  office,  and  write  a  message,  only  to  have  the 

vastest    and    most    complex    of    all  clerk  tell  you  as  you  push  it  across  the  counter, 

man's    activities.     Continents    and  "Sorry,  sir,  but  the  wires  aren't  working." 

oceans  are  threaded  by  wires,  are  The  wireless!    Out  of  order.     The  trains! 

crossed  by  railroads  and  steamships.     Radio  Not    running.     Autos!    Airplanes!    None    in 

stations   broadcast    their   messages   to   every  operation.     You  cannot  move, 

square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  hardly  Imagine  your  hopelessness  in  such  a  situ- 

a  man  exists  who  cannot  be  reached  by  part  of  ation.     And  multiply  it  by  a  hundred  million, 

this    great    network.     Every    corner    of    the  That  would  be  our  country  on  the  first  day  of 

world  is  within  our  reach — bv  mail  in  a  few  such  a  world  calamity, 

weeks — by  cable  in  a  few  hours — by  radio  in  a  , . 
few  seconds.     Consider  the  effects  on  the  world 

and  on  each  individual  in  it  if  these  great  sys-  'nr^O-DAY  there  is  hardly  a  square  mile  of  all 

tems    of   transportation    and    communication  1   the  world  that  lies  between  the  eternal  ice 

were    suddenly    to    cease.     Imagine    yourself  of  the  two  Polar  seas  that  is  not  reached  and 

awakening    to-morrow    morning    in    a    world  crossed  by  some  of  this  great  net  work.     To- 

in  which  all  of  them  were  out  of  commission,  morrow,  with  the  system  gone,  every  soul  of 

The  street  car  that  you  usually  take  to  your  the  billion  and  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  world 

office  fails  to  appear,  and  after  waiting  for  a  would  suffer  from  the  loss.     Without   these 

time  you  walk.     Taxis  stand  immovable  here  means  our  cities,  our  nations,  our  civilization 

and  there  beside  the  curb,  some  guarded  by  would     disappear.     The     modern     industrial 

their   drivers,    some   deserted   as   the   useless  world  depends  directly  for  its  very  existence 

things  they  are.     You  pass  a  street  car  stand-  upon  railways  and  steamships,  telephone  and 

ing  silently  in  the  middle  of  a  block,  its  motor-  telegraph.     No    calamity    conceivable    could 

man  and  conductor  standing  beside  it.     When  have  a  greater  effect  upon  us  than  the  sus- 

will  it  go?    They  don't  know.     The  streets  are  pension  of  our  communications  service.      Cities 

strangely  silent,  and  the  only  vehicles  are  an  would   starve.     Factories   would   be   idle   for 

occasional  horse  drawn  wagon  that  you  pass.  want  of  raw  materials  and  lack  of  distribution 

You  reach  your  office,  and  find  a  message  facilities.     Exports  would  cease  and  the  goods 

that  came  in  just  before  the  universal  calamity  we  receive  from  foreign  lands  could  come  to  us 

stopped   the   whole   communications   service,  no   longer.     Every   person   would   be   driven 

Perhaps  your  mother  or  your  son  is  ill  half  a  back  to  the  soil  or  to  such  simple  tasks  as 

continent  away.     You  seize  the  telephone,  but  would  directly  supply  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 

no  sound  of  life  is  in  it.     Impatiently  you  try  Let  us  take  the  telephone  and  picture  its 

to  attract  the  operator,  but  the  phone  is  dead,  complexity  and  its  size. 
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RAILROADS    AND    STEAMSHIPS 

On  so  small  a  map  it  is  impossible  to  show  anything  but  the  trunk  line  railroads  and  the  prin- 
cipal routes  for  high  powered  steamers.  For  instance  less  than  a  hundred  ports  are  suggested 
here  by  the  converging  lines  of  ocean   tra\el,  whereas  there  are,  actually,  many  thousand 


jr^lr. 


GCNFflAL  DRAFTIMGCO    INC 


TELEGRAPH    AND    CABLE 

As  in  the  case  of  the  map  above,  only  trunk  telegraph  lines  are  shown,  because  of 
the  limitation  of  space.  The  cable  routes  shown  are  more  nearly  complete,  although 
some  lines  are  not  included.  So  vast  a  network  of  telephone  lines  exists  in  parts  of 
the  world  and  so  few  in  others  that  a  satisfactory  small  scale  map  cannot  be  drawn 
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MOTOR    TRUCKS    AND    FREIGHT    CARS 

As  yet  the  total  freight  hauled  by  motor  trucks  is  incon- 
siderable by  comparison  with  the  railroads,  but  for  short 
hauls  the  motor  truck  is  an  increasingly  important  factor 

If  the  calls  that  were  put  in  last  \ear  in  the 
United  States  alone  had  been  scattered  evenl\' 
about  the  earth,  ever\'  person  in  everv  countrx' 
would  have  been  seven  times  to  the  phone — 
every  one  of  India's  troubled  millions,  of 
China's,  and  of  Africa's,  and  of  the  almost 
countless  others  in  every  other  land.  The  wire 
used  in  the  United  States  would  span  the  dis- 
tance to  the  moon  a  hundred  times — would 
circle  the  earth  a  thousand.  The  Arm>'  and 
Nav>'  of  the  United  States  together  number 
about  the  same  as  the  emplo\'ees  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  s}'stem. 

This  enormous  enterprise  covers  the  country, 
stretches  into  Canada  and  Mexico  and,  b\' 
cable,  into  Cuba.  The  streets  of  our  great 
cities  have  beneath  their  pavements  cables 
carrying  as  many  as  2,400  or  even  3,200  wires, 
each  capable  of  transmitting  messages.  Far 
off  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  ''party 
lines"  connect  remote  farms,  and  are  strung 
for  miles  across  the  prairie  and  the  mountains. 
So  nearly  universal  is  the  system  that  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  talk  from  your  office  or  your 
home  to  any  one  of  95,000,000  Americans,  to 
millions  of  Canadians,  of  Mexicans,  and  Cu- 
bans.    So  vast  a  number  is  this  that  if  you 


had  a  three  minute  conversation  with  each  of 
them  in  succession  \ou  would  have  to  spend 
570  years  at  the  telephone,  and  that  gives 
''central"  no  time  to  make  connections. 

But  the  telephone  companv  is  not  complete 
in  itself.  It  is  dependent  upon  and  supple- 
mental to  the  others. 

A  commission  man  in  Chicago  received  a 
telegram  from  a  San  Francisco  firm,  informing 
him  that  a  cargo  of  pineapples  was  due  to 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  the  following  morning. 
Pineapples  are  perishable,  and  a  large  amount 
of  mone\-  was  involved.  A  letter  from  New 
York  was  dropped  upon  the  commission  man's 
desk  by  the  postman — a  letter  that  was  col- 
lected from  the  post  box  by  a  motor  truck  and 
was  sent  to  Chicago  by  airplane — saying  that 
New  York  had  very  few^  pineapples  on  the 
market.  The  broker  picked  up  his  phone  and 
called  both  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
From  San  Francisco  he  got  the  price  and  the 
quantity — from  New  York  he  got  an  order,  and 
when  the  ship  from  Honolulu  docked  in  San 
Francisco    the   following    morning    the    pine- 
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apples  were  transferred  to  waiting  refrigerator 
cars  which  rolled  into  the  warehouses  in  New 
York  without  the  slightest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper,  the  commission  man,  or  the 
buyer.  A  check  was  sent  by  mail  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  A  smaller  check  was  sent 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  com- 
mission man's  bank  account  was  larger  by  the 
difference.  The  checks  themselves  were  re- 
turned through  the  clearing  houses  by  mail 
and  the  deal  was  closed. 

A  man's  voice  has  a  normal  range  of  two 
or  three  hundred  feet.  The  telephone  multi- 
plies it  by  carrying  it  two  or  three  thousand 
miles.  What  the  railroads  and  the  automo- 
biles do  for  ourselves  and  our  goods,  what 
machinery  does  in  the  mill  and  the  factory, 
the  telephone  does  for  our  voices  and  our  ideas. 
The  cables,  the  telegraph,  and  the  radio  do  a 
similar  work  in  their  own  fields. 

Cables  span  the  desolate  ocean  wastes  and 


our  messages  travel  through  the  mud  and 
shells  of  depths  never  lighted  by  the  sun. 
They  are  relayed  by  some  lonesome  operator 
on  some  far  distant  coral  island — are  picked 
up  and  forwarded  by  others  in  cities  anywhere 
on  earth.  Radio  messages  are  sent  to  ships 
a  thousand  miles  from  land,  and  the  ships  re- 
ply. A  broadcasted  radio  message  reports  the 
presence  of  an  iceberg  in  the  lanes  of  ocean 
travel,  and  ships  change  their  courses  to  avoid 
it.  The  afternoon  prices  of  the  London  stock 
exchange  are  known  in  New  York  before 
lunch. 

Nor  are  all  these  wired  and  wireless  routes 
for  our  ideas  complete  in  themselves.  Closely 
connected  with  them  are  the  railroads,  with- 
out which  communications  would  lose  most  of 
the  necessity  for  speed. 

The  railroad  tracks  in  the  United  States 
would  reach  very  nearly  to  the  moon  and  re- 


THE    UGANDA    RAILROAD    AND    THE    CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 

The  United  States  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
railroads,  but  the  importance  of  the  railroads  of  other 
lands  should  not  be  minimized.  Europe  is  well  supplied 
with  service  which,  unfortunately,  is  sadly  handicapped 
at  present,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  advancing 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their  railroad  construction 
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TELEPHONE  OPERATORS  AND  A  CABLE  OFFICE 

The  United  States  is  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world 

in  the  use  of  the  telephone,  but  the  centre  of  the  world's 

cable  communications  is  in  the  British  Isles 


turn,  and  a  locomotive  with  thirty  five  freight 
cars  behind  it  could  be  placed  at  seven  mile 
intervals  along  that  whole  distance  merely  by 
using  the  equipment  now  in  use  on  American 
railroads.  Two  hundred  side  tracks  extending 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  freight  cars  of  this  country 
alone. 

Nor  is  the  passenger  equipment  small.  If 
the  56,000  passenger  cars  were  street  cars  and 
started  from  a  given  point  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute,  40  days  would  be  required  to  get  them 
all  in  motion.  In  1920  a  number  of  people 
equal  to  more  than  30  times  the  population  of 
the  entire  earth  were  carried  a  distance  of  one 
mile.  The  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York 
City  handled  36,000,000  passengers  in  1920 — 
very  nearly  the  population  of  France — one 
third  as  many  people  as  live  in  the  United 
States.  The  employees  of  the  railroads  number 
more  than  two  million,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  American  soldiers  sent  to  France. 

Imagine  this  gigantic  establishment  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  and  busy  with  carrying 
our  people  and  our  goods;  busy  shunting  box 
cars  on  to  ten  thousand  sidings,  hauling  loaded 
trains  across  mountains  and  valleys  and  prair- 


ies, roaring  through  the  night,  bridging  rivers, 
connecting  city  with  city  and  coast  with  coast 
— forever  busy,  never  silent — and  imagine  the 
ghastly  helplessness  of  the  land  without  them 
— our  cities  and  factories  silent,  our  ports 
piled  with  goods  that  could  not  move,  and 
lines  of  starving  people  lining  every  road 
searching  for  food,  as,  in  Russia,  others  now  are 
searching. 

The  factories  and  the  warehouses,  the  quar- 
ries and  offices  and  farms  exist  as  they  are  be- 
cause of  the  ever  present  help  given  by  this 
complex  and  active  net  work. 

Nor  are  the  railroads  the  only  transporters 
of  freight.  The  thousands  of  motor  trucks 
that  rumble  about  our  cities  and  into  the 
country  with  their  variegated  loads  transport 
ever  growing  quantities.  Over  one  road  alone, 
in  Massachusetts,  Si  5,000,000  worth  of  goods  is 
carried  in  motor  trucks  each  year.  And  on 
that  same  road  there  passed  in  fourteen  days 
38,000  passenger  cars  and  trucks — one  ma- 
chine every  30  seconds.  And  the  pipe  lines 
are  another  factor.    At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
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petroleum  produced  in  this  country  is  trans- 
ported from  the  oil  fields  to  the  refineries 
through  pipe  lines.  A  network  of  such  lines 
is  soon  extended  into  every  new  field  and  the 
trunk  lines  carry  a  steady  stream  of  crude  oil 
from  the  fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the 
big  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  With 
pumping  stations  about  every  25  miles  these 
unseen  lines  of  transportation  are  moving 
steady  streams  of  oil,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles.     If  we   had  to  depend  on   tank 


rn 


cars  to  carry  this  oil  it  would  take  more  than 
5,000  cars  a  day. 

With  the  picture  of  these  facihties  in  mind 
think  back  to  the  time  when  none  of  them 
existed — back  to  the  earhest  days  of  history 
when  some  inventive  genius  grew  tired  of 
carrying  his  goods  upon  his  back.  By  chance 
he  may  have  dragged  a  stone  across  a  bit 
of  log,  which,  rolling  under  it,  aided  him 
along  his  way.  He  used  a  second  log  and 
found  that  his  chance  discovery  was  a  help. 
Some  other  man,  after  a  thousand  years  of 
such  crude  methods,  chanced  upon  the  idea  of 
retaining  the  same  log  beneath  his  load  as  he 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the 
wheel  as  we  know  it  was  gradually  evolved, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  For  centuries 
the  chief  method  of  transporting  goods  was 
essentially  the  same  as  it  had  been  perhaps  in 
prehistoric  times  when  some  progressive  genius 


TELEGRAPH    AND    RADIO 

The  sudden  growth  in  the  popularity  of  radio  has  Httle  to 
do  with  the  great  commercial  stations  that  bridge  the 
oceans.  Radio  is  the  one  method  of  communication  that 
can  reach  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
telegraph,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  to  its  own  network 
of  wires,  but  almost  wherever  the  white  man  has  gone  he 
has  taken  it  with  him 
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first  harnessed  a  refractory  beast  to  his  awk- 
ward, creaking  cart  and  beat  him  into  sullen 
submission. 

Nor  is  there  in  all  of  modern  history  the 
name  of  a  single  inventor  who  has  given  more 
to  the  world  than  that  first  man  who  used  the 
wheel. 

Then  think  of  the  day  when  George  Stephen- 
son's steam  locomotive  first  rocked  crazily 
along  a  track  and  belched  forth  its  smoke  and 
embers  to  frighten  all  the  countryside — less 
than  a  hundred  \ears  ago — and  compare  all 
that  with  what  we  have  to-day. 

Ill 

AS  TELEGRAPH  and  telephone  have 
.  aided  railroads,  so  have  the  railroads 
aided  mails,  which  now  carr\'  our  letters  to  al- 
most every  corner  of  the  earth. 

The  post  office  s\stem  upon  which  we  de- 
pend so  greatl\'  for  long  distance  communica- 
tion has  a  strangel\"  fascinating  historw  The 
Babylonians  and  Persians,  the  Eg}ptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  all  had  their  systems  of 
mails.  Darius,  before  he  became  King  of  the 
Persians,  was,  in  effect,  postmaster  general  of 
the  land.  At  intervals  along  the  main  traveled 
Persian  roads  were  posts  at  which  were  kept 
couriers  and  horses,  in  order  that  rela}s  could 
be  sent  to  carry  to  the  next  posts  messages 
received  from  arriving  couriers.  Nor  did  the>' 
confine  themselves  to  messages.  Parcels  they 
carried,  too.  Here,  probably,  was  the  first 
parcel  post  system.     The  Romans  had  a  s\s- 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE    HARBOR    OF    CANTON,    CHINA 

Where  the  steamers  from  Europe,  America,  and  Japan  are 
supplemented  by  countless  small  craft  that  serve  to  trans- 
fer freight  and  passengers  bound  to  other  parts  of  China 

tem  of  couriers,  which  was  utilized,  it  is  true, 
only  for  official  messages,  that  reached  from 
Scotland  to  Eg\pt.  And,  stranger  still,  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived  in  America,  the  Incas 
and  the  Aztecs  had  very  efficient  corps  of 
runners,   uniformed  and  speedy,  that  ran  in 

relays,  carr\'ing  messages 
made  of  knotted  strings. 
The  Incas  sometimes  car- 
ried messages  by  this  sys- 
tem 150  miles  a  day,  and 
the  uniformed  runners  were 
often  to  be  seen  as  they 
sped  along  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  capital. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was 
postmaster  general  of 
the  American  colonies 
before    the    Revolutionary 


INLAND   WATERWAYS 

In  the  United  States  the  river 
steamer  does  not  play  so  important 
a  part  as  it  once  did,  but  many  of 
the  rivers  are  still  routes  of  impor- 
tance, while  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  great  rivers  are  the  main 
lines  of  communication 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  BOULOGNE,  FRANCE 

A  small  port  through  which  imports  for  and  exports 

from  continental   Europe  flow  in   irregular   streams 

by  comparison  with  Havre  or  Hamburg 

War,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  stage  coaches 
and  horsemen  of  his  day  to  the  express  trains 
and  airplanes  of  ours,  when  letters  have  been 
carried  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in 
thirty  three  hours  at  one  eighth  the  cost  of 
a  letter  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  1 770. 
Our  20,000  post  offices 
serve  every  person  in  the 
land,  and  deliver  to  him 
not  only  letters,  but  papers, 
magazines,  and  parcels  as 
well. 

And  there  is  another 
factor — perhaps  the  great- 
est— that  has  yet  been 
scarcely  mentioned — the 
ships.  It  would  seem  that 
almost  always  have  men 
had  ships. 


A  GREAT  FREIGHT  TERMINAL 

Here  the  railroads  and  the  steam- 
ships meet,  and  goods  from  and  to 
every  corner  of  the  world  are  han- 
dled on  these  piers.  Ships  of  every 
nation  unload  and  reload,  plying 
back  and  forth  across  every  sea 
with  freight  for  every  land 


The  Phoenicians  sailed  the  seas  from  India 
to  England,  and  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ  one  fleet  of  their  ships  that  lay  in  the 
Red  Sea  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean 
around  Africa — and  came.  The  Greeks  and 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  all  had  ships,  and 
northern  Europe  set  an  even  brighter  example. 
But  think  of  the  advances  on  the  seas  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  Even  the  adventurers  of 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  main  set  no  records 
not  now  far  surpassed. 

In  all  the  world  to-day  there  is  not  a  harbor 
that  can  accommodate  a  ship  that  is  not 
visited  by  them.  And  many  an  open  road- 
stead, unprotected  from  the  sea,  is  an  important 
anchorage  for  the  wandering  merchantmen 
that  have  searched  out  every  nook  and  corner 
in  the  navigable  world.  Nor  are  many  of 
these  the  giant  liners  which  so  often  are  men- 
tioned in  our  newspapers.  By  far  the  greater 
majority  are  commonplace  cargo  carriers  of 
comparatively  small  tonnage.  Of  the  10,324 
steamers  of  500  tons  or  over  that  sail  under  the 
British  flag,  but  181  are  of  more  than  10,000 
tons.  That  handful  makes  up  the  British 
"greyhound"  fleet,  while  the  remaining  thous- 
ands are  the  slower,  rougher  multitude  that 
search  out  the  wide  world's  cargoes. 

In  the  world  to-day  there  are  28,433  ocean 
going  steamships  of  500  tons  or  more.  Could 
they  be  gathered  together  in  one  vast  harbor — 
it  would  require  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  navigable  water — and  if  they  could 
be  dispatched  at  the  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
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THE    REGULARITY 

So  vast  a  system  is  that  of  the 
mails  that  hardly  a  single  person 
lives  in  North  America  or  Europe 
who,  in  normal  times,  is  not 
served  by  it;  nor  any  place  else  in 


Undenvood  &  Underwood 

OF    THE    MAILS 

the  world  is  civilized  man  without 
the  postal  service.  The  post  is  the 
oldest  of  all  our  present  great  divi- 
sions of  world  communications, 
dating  back  to  centuries  before 
Christ 


hour  and  at  the  rate  of  one  ship  every  hour, 
the  first  ship  would  completely  circumnavi- 
gate the  world,  drop  her  anchor  in  her  former 
anchorage,  and  wait  three  years  to  see  the  last 
of  that  enormous  fleet  weigh  her  anchor  and 
take  her  place  in  line.  If  they  burned  only 
ten  tons  of  coal  a  day  while  they  were  on  their 
journey  around  the  world,  they  would  require  a 
train  of  loaded  gondola  cars  stretching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

From  every  port  of  consequence  routes  of 
travel  radiate  to  continents,  to  islands,  and  to 
inland  seas,  and  ships  plow  back  and  forth 
through  fair  weather  and  foul  ever  bent  on 
transporting  the  cargoes  in  their  capacious 
maws.  Radiating  from  the  waters  about  the 
British  Isles  are  the  greatest  of  these  world 
routes,  that  round  the  capes  that  tip  both 
Africa  and  South  America — that  lead  through 
Panama  and  Suez — that  visit  every  continent 
and  every  sea.  Nor  is  this  the  only  centre  of 
world  commerce.  The  ports  of  every  coast 
have  their  radiating  lines,  and  up  and  down 
the    seven    seas    this  mighty  squadron   sails, 


ever  bound  with   cargoes    to  interchange   for 
others. 

This  attempt  to  visualize  the  communica- 
tions system  upon  which  we  depend  for  the 
most  commonplace  things  in  our  daily  life  has 
left  many  factors  entirely  untouched.  It  has 
not  sought  to  do  more  than  merely  to  suggest 
in  order  that  the  suggestion  might  spur  other 
imaginations  on  to  attempt  to  visualize  the 
vastness  and  restlessness  of  this  ever  increas- 
ing factor  in  our  affairs.  Already  it  can  be 
said  with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  not  a 
single  person  exists  on  earth  who  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  enormous  system.  The  aborigi- 
nes of  central  Africa  have  calico  made  in 
England  of  cotton  grown  in  Alabama.  The 
Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  hunt  with  guns  made  in 
Connecticut.  Try  as  they  will  to  affect  "non- 
cooperation"  the  natives  of  India  are  ever 
more  in  touch  with  ideas  and  goods  brought 
to  their  land  by  the  ships  that  sail  the  seven, 
seas. 

And  this  is  a  growth  of  a  hundred  years. 
What  lies  ahead? 


■^* 
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What  Egypt's  New  ''  Independence"  Means  to  Her 
Citizens.     The  Forms  and  Facts  of  British  Control 

Drawings  by  OLIVER  W.  WILSON 


THE  land  of  Egypt  is  one  of  those  rare 
and  ancient  countries  which  fate 
assigns  to  the  eternal  memories 
of  our  race.  Through  the  stories  of 
Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  Christ  Himself, 
the  plagues,  the  pyramids,  the  oppressions  of 
Egypt  become,  as  it  were,  news  for  the  very 
nursery;  it  is  in  her  temples  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  boy  and  girl  searches  for  hidden  trea- 
sure; it  is  her  sarcophagi  and  the  mummies 
within  that  furnish  the  real  thrill  in  a  museum; 
in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  her  obelisks 
or  "Cleopatra's  needles"  are  favorite  land- 
marks, while,  at  Washington,  their  familiar 
proportions  are  magnified  tenfold  into  the  most 
famous  of  American  monuments.  By  the  col- 
lapse of  a  theatre,  scores  may  be  slain,  with  but 
a  paragraph  cabled  abroad.  But  a  riot  in  Cairo 
rings  round  the  world. 

Egypt  confronts  a  crisis.     History  is  again 
deciding  for  her  to  what  extent  she  may  hope 


to  enjoy  sovereign  independence.  Here  is  a 
country  whose  annals  extend  over  ten  thousand 
years.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  period, 
Egypt  has  been  either  conscious  of  or  domi- 
nated by  foreign  influence.  Many  dynasties  of 
her  Pharaohs  were  derived  from  abroad.  And 
when  the  age  of  empires  arose,  Egypt  had 
perforce  to  be  absorbed.  Without  Egypt, 
neither  Alexander  the  Great,  nor  the  Roman 
Caesars,  nor  the  Islamic  Caliphs  could  attempt 
to  unite  the  ancient  world.  For  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years,  therefore,  Egypt  has  been 
international.  Even  under  Cleopatra,  the  last 
of  her  sovereigns — who  applied  to  her  breast 
what  Shakespeare  called  ''the  pretty  worm  of 
Nilus  that  kills  and  pains  not" — Egypt  was 
really  within  the  orbit  of  Mediterranean  des- 
tinies. Cleopatra  herself  was  not  an  Egyptian. 
She  was  descended  from  the  Ptolemies  and  her 
right  to  rule  was  thus  based  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  heiress  to  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
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THE    LESSON    OF — 

The  ancient  civilization  that  left 
as  one  of  its  most  notable  works 
these  massive  tombs  has  long  since 
disappeared  as  a  world  power. 
The  time  and  labor  that  it  gave 
to  works  commemorating  the  dead 
and  to  preserving  their  bodies — 
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— THE    PYRAMIDS 

— have  served  few  useful  purposes. 
Only  within  a  few  years,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory, there  has  been  a  controlling 
influence  that  viewed  the  wtlfare 
of  the  living  as  more  important 
than  the  preservation  of  the  dead 
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From  Cleopatra's  day  to  ours  there  has  been 
no  independent  sovereign  in  Eg\'pt.  With  her 
death,  the  land  passed  to  Rome  as  a  mere 
province.  When  Rome  fell,  it  was  smitten  by 
the  Saracens  with  the  sword  of  Islam.  Then 
came  the  Turks  whose  troublous  sovereignty 
was  challenged  for  centuries  by  their  own  crea- 
tures, the  Mamelukes — enslaved  Circassians 
who  were  trained  to  ferocit\-  like  the  janissaries 
of  Constantinople.  Before  the  guns  of  Na- 
poleon, Mamelukes  and  Turks  shared  a  com- 
mon fate  and  Egypt  then  became  French. 
There  was  no  other  authorit\'  to  be  obe\ed, 
and  the  return  of  a  baffled  Napoleon  to  Paris, 
thus  left  a  government  in  vacuo.  The  British, 
who  had  fought  Napoleon,  did  not  step  in,  and 
the  Sultan  of  Turke\  resumed  his  control. 
Then  it  was  that  the  drama,  which  to-da>'  we 
are  watching,  began  to  take  a  definite  shape. 


As  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  appointed  one  of 
his  most  masterful  generals.  Mehemet  Ali  was 
born  an  Albanian  and  inherited  to  the  full  the 
Albanian's  ambition,  capacity,  and  ruthless 
instincts.  With  ruling  Egypt,  he  was  not 
content.  Taxing  the  province  to  the  bone, 
he  set  forth,  like  Napoleon  before  him,  to  over- 
run Palestine,  S^ria,  and  even  Asia  Minor,  and 
he  would  have  seized  Constantinople  itself,  if 
Russia  had  not  raised  objections.  This  man, 
Mehemet,  is  the  founder  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty of  sovereigns  in  Egypt.  His  original 
title  of  "Pasha"  was  exalted  to  "Khedive." 
In  1914,  the  "  Khedive"  became  the  "Sultan" 
of  Egypt.  This  year,  the  "  Sultan  "  is  addressed 
as  "King";  he  is  "your  majesty"  instead  of 
"\our  highness";  he  is  the  first  King  of  Egypt 
since  Cleopatra  was  poisoned  by  an  asp.  Once 
more  there  is  a  real  monarch  on  a  real  throne. 


THE    MODERN    INFLUENCE    IN    CAIRO 

Where  the  camel  trains  now  cross  the  Nile  on  a  bridge  of  English  steel 
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THE    NEW       SHIPS   OF    THE    DESERT 
A  steamer  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal 


Contemplating  the  customs  of  ancient  Egypt, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  poHcy  of  the  Pharaohs 
failed.  Their  greatest  achievements,  the  pyra- 
mids, like  the  greatest  mosques  built  at  a 
later  date,  were  merely  tombs ;  their  most  sacred 
volume  was  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  If  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  can  ex- 
hibit the  so-called  toys  of  Egypt,  four  thousand 
years  old,  >et  to-day  still  perfectly  preserved, 
it  is  because  these  models  were  left,  not  for 
children  to  play  with,  but  for  the  sole  delecta- 
tion of  the  dead.  That  the  dead  should  survive 
was  the  aim  of  the  Egyptian  chemists  who  so 
skilfully  embalmed  the  mummies  of  human 
beings  and  of  cats,  crocodiles,  and  other  ani- 
mals. The  lesson  that  Egypt  has  had  to  learn 
is  that  even  if  the  dead  be  immortal,  the  claims 
of  the  living  also  should  be  recognized.  In  no 
country  has  human  life  been  held  so  cheap. 
There  is  a  canal,  still  existing,  which  Mehemet 
dug  between  the  Nile  and  Alexandria.  It  is 
called  the  Mahmoudie  and  it  was  opened  within 
a  year.  Under  chain  and  lash,  150,000  labor- 
ers were  employed  upon  it,  of  whom  30,000  died, 
or  2,500  a  month.  Eyewitnesses  of  the  Egypt 
of  one  hundred  years  ago  agree  as  to  the  horrors 
of  the  corvee  or  gangs  of  fettered  serfs,  of  the 
miserable  hovels  of  the  people,  the  open  mar- 
kets for  slaves  brought  from  all  quarters,  the 
crushing  taxation,  the  graft,  the  cruelty  of  the 
courhash,  or  whip,  and  of  the  terrible  bastinado 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet;  and,  last  but  not 


least,  of  the  rampant  disease.  In  1835,  King- 
lake  encountered  a  plague  which  halved  the 
population  of  Alexandria,  and  in  Cairo,  then 
a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  caused  1,200 
deaths  daily.  When  the  British  occupation 
began  in  1883,  the  first  fact  to  be  faced  was  an 
epidemic  that  swept  away  one  hundred  thou- 
sand lives.  Of  hygiene  there  was  no  trace. 
Mothers  believed,  and  in  many  cases  still 
believe,  that  the  best  preventive  of  ophthalmia 
is  dirt  in  the  children's  eyes.  It  is  at  least 
something  gained  that  such  an  Egypt  should 
have  become  a  health  resort.  Railways,  hotels, 
river  steamers  are  thronged  with  visitors,  many 
of  them  American. 

What  the  native-born  Egyptian  has  lacked 
is  initiative.  The  very  gateway  of  his  country, 
Alexandria,  was  built  by  a  conqueror  and  so 
named,  and  it  was  Europe  that  there  made  the 
modern  harbor.  It  was  to  de  Lesseps  and  the 
French,  not  to  the  Egyptians,  that  the  world 
owes  the  Suez  Canal,  while  it  is  the  British  who 
have  repaired  the  barrages  of  the  Nile  and 
built  the  great  dam  at  Assouan.  Even  the 
pyramids,  mosques,  temples,  and  other  glories 
of  Egypt  have  only  been  rescued  from  irretrie- 
vable ruin  by  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  the 
European.  Of  credit  and  commerce,  the  same 
story  must  be  told.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
not  the  Egyptian  who  becomes  the  successful 
banker  and  merchant.  It  is  the  Frenchman, 
the  Italian,  the  Greek,  the  British,  the  Armen- 
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And  the  entrance  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  canal  was  one  of 
the  first  great  improvements 
made  by  the  outside  world  in 
Egypt.  The  .-XsEOuan  dam,  that 
controls  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Nile,  is  a  more  recent  aid  to  the 
development  of  Egypt 


OLD    MOHAMMEDAN 

UNIVERSITY 

Where  months  and  years  are 
spent  in  devout  contemplation 
and  study  of  the  Koran.  It  is  to 
people  steeped  in  the  traditions 
of  the  past  that  railroads  and 
food  control  systems  have  been 
brought 
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THE    FELLAHIN 

The  man  on  the  land  in  Egypt  is 
simple  and  primitive.  His  irriga- 
tion system  is  seldom  more  com- 
plicated or  efficient  than  the  oqe 
shown  below — often  it  is  less  so — 
and  his  other  activities  are  along 
lines  as  simple.  He  cultivates  his 
small  patches  with  tools  no  more 
modern  than  some  used  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  he  is  the 
one  who  has  most  benefited  from 
the  improvements  of  the  last  few- 
decades 
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ian  and  the  S>'rian.  No  country  which  thus 
dt^pends  on  the  aHen  for  its  essential  services 
can  be  wholly  independent  of  the  alien  in  its 
politics.  If  Egypt  accepts  such  help  and  bor- 
rows freely  of  such  communities,  she  must  ex- 
pect that  guarantees  of  elementary  order  and 
good  faith  will  be  desired. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  situation  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  led  the  European  Powers  to  inter- 
vene in  Eg\pt.  The  Khedive  of  that  date  was 
Ismail  Pasha.  He  was  a  viceroy,  at  once  dis- 
honest and  extravagant.  The  public  debt 
of  Egypt  to-day  is  half  a  billion  dollars  and  it 
is  the  debt  left  by  Ismail.  His  loans  were 
contracted  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  It 
was  not  to  public  works  of  value  that  the 
money  was  devoted  but  to  luxuries  which — as 
said  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  a  parallel  case — 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  gramo- 
phones, grand  pianos,  and  graft.  Millions  were 
thus  frittered  away  and  the  annual  deficits 
became  a  scandal.  The  foreign  bondholder 
may  have  pla>'ed  the  part  of  usurer  but  that 


did  not  make  him  the  less  careful  of  his  in- 
vestment.    He  began  at  last  to  take  notice. 

In  1875,  Ismail  was  in  desperate  need  of 
money.  Among  his  few  remaining  assets  was 
a  holding  of  two  fifths  of  the  original  shares  in 
the  Suez  Canal.  These  he  decided  to  sell.  Mr. 
George  Arliss  has  been  among  those  who  have 
enacted,  both  on  the  stage  and  on  the  screen, 
the  stor\'  of  how  Disraeli,  as  British  Prime 
Minister,  bought  those  shares  for  £4,000,000 
or  20,000,000  dollars.  To-day,  the  shares  are 
valued  officially  at  £23,000,000  or  115,000,000 
dollars — nearly  six  times  what  was  paid  for 
them.  That  fact,  though  interesting,  is  how- 
ever the  least  important  result  of  the  bargain. 
When  the  United  States  purchased  Louisiana 
from  France,  Florida  from  Spain,  Alaska  from 
Russia,  and  in  effect,  Panama  from  Colombia, 
the  sums  of  money  involved  were  trivial,  but 
the  effect  on  mankind  was  far  reaching.  So 
has  it  been  with  the  Suez  Canal.  Before  the 
deal  in  those  shares,  the  predominant  partners 
in  the  Canal  were  Egypt  and  France.     Without 
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a  shot  being  fired,  without  treaty  or  negotiation,  only  question  was  whether  Arabics  dictatorship, 

England  stepped  in,  as  it  were,  through  the  thus  established   by  insurrection,   should   be 

stockexchange,  and  virtually  annexed,  perhaps,  accepted.     Nothing  in  recent  history  is  more 

the  most    important  waterway  in  the  world,  surprising  than  the  diverse  answers  returned 


It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  rule  of  the  Canal 
has  been  equal  tolls  and  facilities  for  the 
tonnage  of  aH  nations. 

The  payment  of 
£4,000,000  to  Ismail 
only  postponed  his 
downfall.  In  1879,  his 
end  came,  and,  as  cred- 
itors, France  and  Brit- 
ain forced  him  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  his  son, 
Tewfik.  It  was  at  this 
date  that  intervention 
in  Egypt  began.  It  was, 
of  course,  intervention; 
behind  it  lay  a  reserve 
of  force.  But  it  was  not 
invasion.  It  was  neither 
naval  nor  military.  At 
certain  desks  in  Cairo 
sat  certain  French  and 
British  officials  who 
asked  no  more  of  Egypt 
than  honesty  in  finance. 
Essentially,  their  task 
was  the  same  as  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Hart  who, 
for  so  many  years,  pre- 
sided over  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs.  It 
was  not  the  defence  of 
the  Canal  that  took 
England  and  France  to 
Egypt.  Had  that  been 
the  objective,  these 
countries  would  have 
sent,    not    clerks,    but 

troops.  For  ten  years  the  Canal  had  been 
open.  For  four  years  Britain  had  held  her 
shares.  But  no  danger  to  the  Canal  had  arisen. 
What  Europe  wanted  in  1879  was  simply  a 
security  for  the  Egyptian  bonds. 

At  this  stage  in  the  story,  one  first  discovers 


to  this  question  by  France  and  Britain. 

In  the  Near  East,  so  one  would  have  argued, 

lay  the  historic  role  of 
France.  Since  the  days 
of  St.  Louis  and  the 
Crusades,  France  had 
been  the  recognized 
guardian  of  Christians 
in  these  regions.  Not 
only  had  Lesseps,  a 
Frenchman,  carved  out 
the  canal,  but  in  doing 
so,  he  had  fulfilled  a 
tradition  of  his  coun- 
try's foreign  policy. 

But  in  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  politics 
pointed  all  the  other 
way.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister was  no  longer  Dis- 
raeli, the  imperialist, 
but  Disraeli's  critic, 
Gladstone,  whose  in- 
clination to  invade 
Egypt  was  as  improb- 
able as  Wood  row  Wil- 
son's inclination  to 
invade  Mexico.  The 
Cabinet  included  John 
Bright,  the  Quaker,  to 
whom  the  use  of  force 
was  abhorrent.  It  was 
the  Cabinet  which  or- 
dered the  retirement 
before  the  Boers  after 
Majuba  Hill.  Yet,  this 
being  France  and  this 
being  England,  it  was  England  that  bombarded 
Alexandria  and  defeated  Arabi  Pasha  at  the 
Battle  of  Tel-El-Kebir;  it  was  France  that  held 
her  hand.  John  Bright,  the  Quaker,  disap- 
proved and  resigned,  but  his  colleagues  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  France  acquiesced,  and, 
the  sentiment  in  Egypt  known  as  Nationalism,  in  1903,  she  agreed  with  Lord  Lansdowne  that 
For  two  years  or  thereabouts,  the  control  of  the     Britain  should  have  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  on 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  ARBOUGHAN 


debt  was  accepted  with  good  grace,  but  there 
was  at  least  one  man  whom  it  did  not  please. 
The  Minister  of  War  was  a  general  called  Arabi 
Pasha.  He  rebelled.  The  Khedive  was  im- 
prisoned in  his  palace;  the  forts  in  Alexandria 


condition  that  France  had  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente.  It  was  also  a  step  in  the 
alienation  of  Germany. 

Here  then  there  arose  a  test  case  of  Abraham 


were    seized;  Europeans  were  killed;  and  the     Lincoln's  oft-quoted  dictum  that  no  nation  is 
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good  enough  to  govern  another  nation.  That 
certainly  was  the  maxim  which  Gladstone  and 
his  Liberal  disciples  wished  to  apply  to  Egypt. 
They  gave  explicit  pledges  that  the  occupation 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  it  is  a  fact,  not 
always  remembered,  that  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
succeeded  Gladstone,  went  so  far  as  to  negoti- 
ate with  Turkey  the  terms  upon  which  Britain 
would  restore  the  Sultan's  sovereignty. 

The  real  reason  why  the  British  occupa- 
tion continued  was  neither  strategic  nor  poli- 
tical; it  was  the  condition  of  Egypt  herself. 
Lord  Dufferin  went  there  to  investigate.  He 
banished  Arabi  Pasha  to  Ceylon.  He  abolished 
the  courbash  or  flogging.  But  his  opinion 
was  that  Egypt  needed  permanent  assistance. 
Hence,  there  was  sent  to  Egypt  a  man  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  great  banking 
family  of  Baring,  since  known  as  Lord  Cromer, 
whose  unassuming  office  in  Egypt  was  that  of 
Consul-General.  Here  surely  was  a  strange 
experiment.  There  was  no  annexation.  There 
was  not  even  a  Protectorate.    The  Khedive 


remained  on  the  throne  and  still  paid  tribute 
to  Turkey.  The  flag  was  the  flag  of  Egypt. 
The  army  was  Egyptian.  The  British  Consul 
merely  advised.  Yet  the  advice  changed  the 
face  of  the  countr>'.  Forced  labor  was  abol- 
ished. Slavery  became  a  domestic  institution 
only.  Taxes  were  honestly  collected  and 
revenues  honestly  expended.  The  deficits  be- 
came surpluses.  Engineers  restored  broken 
barrages  on  the  Nile  and  built  others,  so  in- 
creasing the  area  under  cultivation.  In  en- 
forcing hygiene,  officials  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  were  employed  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  the  fellahin  or  peasantry  were 
secured  from  oppression,  in  person,  in  property, 
in  land,  and  in  family. 

This  was  what  happened  in  Egypt.  But 
south  of  Egypt  there  lies  a  vast  region,  known 
as  the  Soudan.  Southward  it  stretches  as  far 
as  Abyssinia  and  Uganda.  As  a  dependency 
of  Egypt,  the  Soudan  had  been  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  Khedive  by  General  Gordon  who 
had  courageously  stopped  the  slave  trade,  there 
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practised  with  pecuh'ar  cruelty.  The  rebel- 
lion of  Arabi  spread  to  the  Soudan  like 
prairie  fire.  A  dervish  arose  called  the 
Mahdi,  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  so 
lived  that  he  died  of  a  loathsome  disease. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  either  to  recon- 
quer the  Soudan  for  Egypt  or  to  send 
Gordon  there  to  withdraw  the  isolated  Egyp- 
tian garrisons.  Withdrawal  was  the  policy 
adopted,  but  Gordon  stayed  too  long.  At 
Khartoum,  he  was  surrounded  and  killed, 
and,  for  a  dozen  years,  the  Soudan  was  left 
to  itself.  Its  condition  became  too  hor- 
rible to  describe.  Slavery  flourished  again. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  Cruelty 
and  wickedness  raged  in  one  long  orgy  of 
moral  and  physical  corruption.  At  last, 
what  had  become  the  cesspool  of  north 
Africa  was  cleaned  away  by  Lord  Kitchener 
whose  ''River  War"  culminated  in  the 
Battle  of  Omdurman  and  the  capture  of 
Khartoum.  British  influence  now  extended 
with  scarcely  a  break  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo,  that  is,  along  almost  the  whole  of 
the  backbone  of  Africa. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when  war 
broke  out  in  August,  1914.  Lord  Kitchener 
himself  was  then  the  British  Consul-General  in 
Egypt.  He  was,  in  fact,  actually  visiting  Lon- 
don at  the  time,  his  object  being  to  work  out 
a  more  liberal  constitution  for  the  Egyptian 
people.  If  this  enterprise  was  interrupted,  it 
was  because  an  unparalleled  emergency  in 
Europe  summoned  Lord  Kitchener  to  other 
tasks.  It  is,  however,  this  enterprise  that  Lord 
Allenby  is  now  endeavoring  to  carry  through. 
Forty  years  ago,  as  we  have  seen,  the  problem 
of  Egypt  was  economic.  Happily,  it  is  not  so 
to-day.  Never  has  she  enjoyed  a  prosperity  so 
abundant.  Her  profits  from  the  war  are  esti- 
mated at  800  million  dollars.  With  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Empire  loaded 
with  debt  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  dissolution,  Egypt  has  almost  paid 
her  way  during  the  last  eight  years;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  Europe  with  a  credit  com- 
parable with  hers.  When  one  thinks  of  Asia 
Minor — Germany — England  herself,  and  then 
turns  to  Egypt,  one  is  tempted  to  remark  that 
the  fortunate  seldom  know  when  they  are  well 
off.  The  difficulty  in  Egypt  is  wholly  political. 
But  on  that  account  it^is  none  the  less  compli- 
cated. 

Let  us  then  confine  ourselves  to  the  broad 
and  human  facts.     In  191 4,  Turkey  joined  the 
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Central  Powers  and  the  Khedive,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Constantinople,  joined  Turkey.  Tech- 
nically, Egypt  was  thus  placed  among  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  as 
Britain  was  in  military  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, there  was  here  a  case  of  conquest.  In 
the  similar  instance  of  Cyprus,  Great  Britain 
annexed  the  island;  over  Egypt,  she  merely 
declared  a  protectorate  and  appointed  a  new 
Khedive,  independent  of  Turkey,  whose  rank 
was  raised  to  that  of  Sultan.  And  Egypt  thus 
became  the  base  for  the  defence  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  for  the  reconquest  of  Jerusalem. 

During  the  stress  of  war,  the  voice  of  all 
nations,  including  the  Egyptian,  was  silenced. 
But  the  country  was,  none  the  less,  deeply 
stirred.  The  whole  aim  of  Lord  Cromer  had 
been  to  exercise  influence  without  obtruding 
the  symbols  of  force.  But  of  such  tact,  the 
generals  who  crowded  into  Egypt  and  their 
troops — some  of  them  with  color-prejudice 
as  second  nature — knew  nothing.  Military 
orders  and  military  manners  everywhere  pre- 
vailed and  caused  resentment.  Even  the 
jellahin — by  far  the  best  friends  of  the  occupa- 
tion^— were  alienated.  Experienced  officials, 
who  understood  them,  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
Egyptians  were  substituted,  and  these  resumed 
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Egyptian  methods  of  asking  for  personal  ser-  finance,  of  irrigation,  of  hygiene,  of  railroads, 
vice  and  levying  not  only  taxes  but  Red  Cross  do  not  interest  these  students.  Between  their 
subscriptions!  In  the  name  of  Britain,  the  university  and  the  American  colleges  at  Con- 
old  abuses  were  again  tolerated.  The  very  stantinople  and  Beyrout,  there  is  a  complete 
fact  that,  in  a  sense,  Britain  had  relaxed  her  and  final  contrast, 
civil  hold  on  the  Protectorate  meant  that  Brit-  To  the  enthusiasms  of  such  Moslems,  the 


ain  was  the  -more 
blamed  when  things 
v/ent  wrong.  Suddenly, 
as  it  seemed,  the  Na- 
tionalism of  Arabi 
Pasha  swept  once  more 
over  the  country. 

The  upheaval  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  further 
manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  the  East 
against  the  West.  At 
El  Azhar,  near  Cairo, 
there  flourishes  the 
most  famous  of  all 
Moslem  universities.  It 
was  founded,  more  than 
seven  centuries  ago,  by 
Saladin  himself  and 
thus  ranks  in  antiquity 
with  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  Univer- 
sity of  El  Azhar  are 
gathered  to-day  no 
fewer  than  ten  thou- 
sand students,  drawn 
from  every  country  of 
the  Orient.  There  are 
three  hundred  moidahs 
who  teach  without  sal- 
ary, as  may  any  one, 
who  is  ready  so  to  do 
on   such    terms.     The 
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fall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  came  as  a  hu- 
miliating blow.  It  was 
aggravated  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  Arabia  as 
an  independent  state 
while  Egypt  remained  a 
protectorate.  And  the 
unrest  centred  around 
a  man  of  fellah  origin, 
trained  at  El  Azhar 
and,  in  earlier  days,  a 
follower  of  Arabi 
Pasha.  The  new  leader 
was  Zaghlul  Pasha. 
About  his  personality 
there  is  much  argu- 
ment. Under  Lord 
Cromer,  who  thought 
well  of  him,  he  served 
for  some  time  as  Min- 
ister of  Education.  Af- 
ter the  Armistice,  how- 
ever, he  took  up  a  more 
extreme  attitude.  He 
and  his  friends  read  of 
Ireland  and  of  what 
President  Wilson  had 
said  of  self-determina- 
tion. Although  the 
United  States  had  rec- 
ognized the  protector- 
ate, the  Nationalists  of 


curriculum  is  confined   to  the    Koran.    The  Egypt  claimed  full  independence,  toward  which 

instruction  is,  indeed,  based  on  the  principle  end  they  were  ready,  if  not  to  rebel,  at  least 

according  to  which  the  matchless  library  of  to  riot. 

Alexandria,  with  its  irrecoverable   treasures.  The  situation  was  clearly  one  that  required 

was  destro}ed  by  order  of  Omar  the  Caliph,  above  all  else  the  display  of  tact.     But  in  the 

*Mf   these   writings   of   the  Greeks,  said  he,  months  that  followed  the  Armistice,  the  British 

"agree  with  the  Book  of  God,  they  are  use-  Government  was  occupied  with  many  matters 

less  and  need  not  be  preserved:  if  they  dis-  that  seemed  more  urgent  than  the  aspirations 

agree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  of   the   Nationalists.    As    Foreign   Secretary, 

destroyed.''     Here,  then,  at  El  Azhar,  is  con-  Lord  Curzon  was  too  busy  to  see  Adly  Pasha, 

centrated  an  intellectual  fanaticism  which  is  the    Prime    Minister  of    Egypt,  while  as  for 

totally  devoid  of  modern  science,  of  general  Zaghlul,  he  was  taken  to  Malta.     Disorder 

literature,  and  of  history  in  our  sense  of  that  then  became  serious.     Even  Downing  Street 

word.     To  such   zealots,   the  massacre  of  a  had  to  recognize  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 

million  Armenians  means  nothing  save  a  mere  discovered,  namely,  that  to  succeed  with  Egypt 

incident,  hardly  regrettable.    The  problems  of  requires  the  best  statesmanship  and  only  the 
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best.  To  a  task  that  was  drifting  into  the  im-  wished  the  garrison  to  remain  normal.  The 
possible.  Lord  Allenby  was  summoned.  He  Soudan  consists  of  one  million  square  miles 
assumed  responsibility  as  High  Commissioner  and  four  million  people.  It  is  governed  by 
in  March,  191 9,  or  a  little  over  three  years  ago.  150  officials  and  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  Li- 
With  Cromer  and  Kitchener,  he  must  be  re-  terally,  here  is  rule  by  irrigation.  The  people 
garded  as  the  finest  type  of  pro-consul  that  obey  the  one  law  of  gravity  by  which  the 
Britain  can  produce.  Nile  flows  downhill.     To  keep  the  imponder- 

^Allenby  began  by  sternly  repressing  dis-  ables  on  his  side,  that  has  been  Allenby's  aim 
orders.  With  the  mob,  at  any  rate,  he  declined  — the  good-will,  that  is,  of  the  fellahin  and  the 
to  argue.  Next,  he  adopted  toward  Zaghlul  a  support  of  the  trading,  banking,  travelling 
new  policy.  He  allowed  him  every  freedom  of  classes.  Thus  he  has  hoped  to  isolate  the  more 
movement  and  agitation.     He  sought  Zaghlul's     vocal  extremists. 

assistance.  On  Zaghlul's  return  from  Europe,  For  one  has  to  recognize  that  Zaghlul's  case 
Allenby  made  no  move  when  a  million  Egyp-  is,  on  merits,  by  no  means  accepted  at  face 
tians  welcomed  their  hero.  All  the  patriotic  value  by  observers  of  Egypt;  certainly  not  by 
demonstrations  were  permitted.  The  British  missionary  opinion.  The  cry  of  ''Egypt  for 
troops  were  confined  to  barracks.  And  Brit-  the  Egyptians"  sounds  less  convincing  when  its 
ish  officers  only  appeared  in  civilian  clothes,  real  meaning  is  Egypt  for  i^wz^  Egyptians.  In 
When,  therefore,  Zaghlul  declined  to  come  to  that  country  there  is  not  and  there  never  has 
terms  with  Allenby  and  made  it  difficult  for  been  any  proposal  for  a  citizenship  which  Amer- 
any  other  Egyptian  politician  to  do  so,  it  began  icans  would  recognize  as  such.  What  the  fellah 
to  be  suspected  that  as  the  pupil  of  Arabi  Pasha  wants  is  not  so  much  a  vote,  every  so  many 
the  Nationalist  leader  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  years,  as  a  fair  deal  over  his  humble  career  on 
a  personal  ambition.  Allenby  waited  for  this  the  land.  Broadly,  the  extreme  Nationalists 
impression  to  grow  and  when  Zaghlul,  one  are  Turks  or  pro-Turks.  It  is  as  if  the  Young 
day,  accused  "the  English"  of  pursuing  "a  Turk  movement  in  Constantinople,  of  which 
policy  of  absolute  tyranny,"  the  High  Com-  ten  years  ago  such  high  hopes  were  entertained, 
missioner  took  sudden  action  and  Zaghlul  had  been  transferred  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
was  again  deported,  this  time  to  the  Seychelles  Nile.  In  Turkey,  that  movement  seemed  at 
Islands.  On  the  whole,  Egypt  reconciled  her-  first  to  promise  a  real  democracy.  But  within 
self  to  his  absence  with  much  philosophy —  a  few  years  it  culminated  in  crimes,  compared 
especially  the  fellahin 
to  whom  western  jus- 
tice had  been  restored. 

The  ground  was  thus 
cleared  for  a  real  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Egyptian  sover- 
eignty. And  Allenby  is 
a  man  who  always  pre- 
fers to  enter  his  Jeru- 
salem unarmed  and  on 
foot.  The  population  of 
Egypt  is  12  million. 
The  normal  British  gar- 
rison is  only  6,000 
troops  and  Allenby 
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with  which  Abdul's  worst  excesses  seem  tri-  cause  of  grievance  has  been  that  promo- 
vial.  In  Egypt,  for  instance,  there  is  no  in-  tion  to  the  higher  appointments  was  not 
dication  that  liberty,  as  Zaghlul  claims  it,  will  easy  for  native-born  Egyptians.  Also  it  was 
extend  to  the  harem.  complained  that  in  society  the  British  kept 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Britain  too  much  to  themselves.  A  reduction  in  the 
is  not  the  only  Western  nation  that  has  interests  British  officialdom  is  possible,  as  a  result  of 
in  Egypt.  In  the  forty  years  of  settled  condi-  the  independence  granted  to  Egypt.  It  will 
tions,  now  completed,  foreign  residents  have  be  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  Egyp- 
multiplied  and  they  claim  extraterritorial  juris-  tians  themselves.     All  that  need  be  said  here 


diction.  There  has 
been,  too,  a  large  in- 
vestment in  Eg)'ptian 
enterprises.  If  Britain 
were  to  resign  her 
trusteeship  and  Egypt 
were  again  to  develop 
her  agelong  abuses,  it 
may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain that  within  a  few 
years  we  should  see 
intervention  by  other 
Powers — Italy,  for  in- 
stance, France,  or 
Greece.  The  with- 
drawal of  Britain  would 
not  mean  complete  in- 
dependence of  Europe. 
It  might  demonstrate, 
on  the  contrar}',  that 
the  British  connection 
represents,  not  the 
maximum  but  the  min- 
imum of  foreign  inter- 
ference. In  recognizing 
Egypt  as  a  monarchy, 
Britain  has  announced 
that  she  will  regard 
aggression  on  Egypt, 
from  whatever  source 
it   comes,  as  "an  un- 
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is  that  Egypt,  like 
Turkey  and  the  Indian 
princes,  has  always  em- 
ployed foreign  officials 
on  tasks  of  a  special 
character. 

What  Britain  will 
safeguard  are  certain 
simple  factors — firstly, 
the  debt;  secondly,  the 
Canal;  and  thirdly,  the 
foreign  colony.  The 
supervision  will  be,  in 
the  main,  indirect,  as 
is  the  supervision  of 
Cuba,  under  the  Piatt 
Amendment.  It  is  a 
supervision  which,  how- 
ever, must  include  the 
relations  of  Egypt  with 
certain  problems  that 
involve  areas  beyond 
her  borders.  For  in- 
stance, the  Nile  flows 
through  the  Soudan 
before  it  reaches  Egypt. 
The  irrigation  of  these 
two  countries  is  one 
enterprise  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 
Similarly,  the  Egyptian 


friendly  act."    This  warning  is  Egypt's  Mon-  Railway  is  important   not   to   Egypt    alone, 

roe  Doctrine.  It    is    a  link    of    enormous    significance    for 

With    King   Fuad   on   the   throne,    Sarwat  the  future. 

Pasha  has  found  it  possible  to  form  a  National  We   are    only  at   the    beginning    in   these 

Government.     Lord   Allenby   returns   to   the  days    of    railway    development    in    Europe, 

kind  of  status  occupied  by  Lord  Cromer.  Egypt  Asia,  and  Africa.     It  is  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 

will  have  her  own  Foreign  Office  and,  where  she  Palestine    that    the    traffic    of    three    conti- 

desires  it,  her  own  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  nents  must  ultimately  converge.     From  Cape 

abroad.     Otherwise,   she  will   be  represented  Town  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  across  the  Canal 

diplomatically  byGreat  Britain.  A  Constituent  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  from  Palestine  to  Rus- 

Assembly  is  to  be  summoned  with  a  view  to  sia,    Siberia,    India,    and    to    Europe,    there 

establishing   the    Egyptian    Parliament   on   a  will  be  continuous  communications  overland, 

firmer  basis.     The  number  of  British,  employed  When   that    time   comes,  and  it    is    not  far 

in  Egypt  as  officials,  has  slightly  increased  of  distant,    the    international   status    of    Egypt 

late  years  and  is  now,  roughly,   1,500.     One  will  be  even  more  evidently  revealed. 
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FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

IV 

How  the  Administration  Went  to  War 

FRANKLIN  LANE  had  chafed  at  the  point  of  war.     He  thought  we  might  coordi- 

long  period  of  American  neutraHty.  nate  the  neutral  forces,  but  was  persuaded  that 

To  his  moral  perceptions  there  was  an  effort  to  do  this  publicly,  as  he  proposed, 

a  right  and  a  wrong  side  to  the  war.  would  put  some  of  the  small  powers  in  a  deli- 

In  his  political  philosophy  the  Allies  cate  position.     We  talked  the  world  situation 

were   fighting  for   Democracy   and   freedom,  over.    The  fact  that  Russia  had  been,  but  a 

Germany   against    Democracy   and   freedom,  short  time  since,  on  the  verge  of  an  independ- 

Nor  did  his  philosophy  bear  well  the  German  ent  peace  with  Germany  was  brought  out  as 

treatment  of  the  United  States.     His  feelings  evidencing  the  possibility  of  a  break  on  the 

were  so  strong  by  the  beginning  of  191 7  that  Allies'  side.     His  conclusion  was  that  nothing 

they  sought  an  outlet  in  letters  to  his  brother:  should    be  done    now — awaiting   the   ''overt 

act"  by  Germany  which  would  take  him  to 

Washington,  February  9,  1917.  Congress  to  ask  for  power.     [On  February  3 

My  dear  George:  the  President  addressed  Congress  announcing 

I  am  going  to  write  you  in  confidence  some  the  severance  of  relations.] 
of  the  talks  we  have  at  the  Cabinet  and  you  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  Feb- 
may  keep  these  letters  in  case  I  ever  wish  to  ruary  6th,  the  main  question  discussed  was 
remind  myself  of  what  transpired.  A  week  whether  we  should  convoy  or  arm  our  mer- 
ago  yesterday  (February  ist),  the  word  came  chant  ships.  Secretary  Baker  said  that  unless 
that  Germany  was  to  turn  "mad  dog"  again  we  did,  our  ships  would  stay  in  American  ports 
and  sink  all  ships  going  within  her  war  zone,  and  thus  Germany  would  have  us  effectively 
This  was  the  question  of  course  taken  up  at  the  locked  up  by  her  threat.  The  St.  Louis,  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  February  2d.  The  American  line,  wanted  to  go  out  with  mail. 
President  opened  by  saying  that  this  notice  was  but  asked  the  right  to  arm  and  the  use  of  guns 
an  "astounding  surprise."  He  had  received  and  gunners.  After  a  long  discussion  the  deci- 
no  intimation  of  such  a  reversal  of  policy,  sion  of  the  President  was  that  we  should  not 
Indeed,  Zimmermann,  the  German  Minister  convoy  because  that  made  a  double  hazard — 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  within  ten  days  told  this  being  the  report  of  the  Navy — but  that 
Gerard  that  such  a  thing  was  an  "impossibil-  ships  should  be  told  that  they  might  arm,  but 
ity."  At  this  point  Lansing  said  that  he  had  that  without  new  power  from  Congress  they 
good  reason  to  believe  that  BernstorfT  had  the  should  not  be  furnished  with  guns  and  gunners, 
note  for  fully  ten  days  before  delivering  it,  and  The  President  said  that  he  was  "passion- 
had  held  it  off  because  of  the  President's  Peace  ately"  determined  not  to  overstep  the  slightest 
Message  to  Congress,  which  had  made  it  seem  punctilio  of  honor  in  dealing  with  Germany  or 
inadvisable  to  deliver  it  then.  In  answer  to  interned  Germans  or  the  property  of  Germans, 
a  question  as  to  which  side  he  wished  to  see  He  would  not  take  the  interned  ships,  not 
win,  the  President  said  that  he  didn't  wish  to  even  though  they  were  being  gutted  of  their 
see  either  side  win — for  both  had  been  equally  machinery.  He  wished  an  announcement 
indifferent  to  the  rights  of  neutrals — though  made  that  all  property  of  Germans  would  be 
Germany  had  been  brutal  in  taking  life  and  held  inviolate  and  that  interned  sailors  on 
England  only  in  taking  property.  He  would  merchant  ships  could  enter  the  U.  S.  If  we 
like  to  see  the  neutrals  unite.  I  ventured  the  are  to  have  war  we  must  go  in  with  our  hands 
expression  that  to  ask  them  to  do  this  would  be  clean  and  without  any  basis  for  criticism 
idle,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  join  with  us  if  against  us.  The  fact  that  before  Bernstorff 
it  meant  the  insistence  on  their  rights  to  the  gave  the  note  telling  of  the  new  warfare,  the 
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ships  had  been  dismantled  as  to  their  ma- 
chinery, was  not  to  move  us  to  any  act  that 
would  look  like  hostility. 

Yesterday  we  talked  of  the  holding  of 
Gerard  as  a  hostage.  Lansing  said  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it.  He  thought  it  an  act  of  war  in 
itself.  But  did  not  know  on  what  theory  it  was 
done  except  that  Germany  was  doing  what  she 
thought  we  would  do.  Germany  evidently  was 
excited  over  her  sailors  here,  fearing  that  they 
would  be  interned,  and  over  her  ships,  fearing 
that  they  would  be  taken.  I  said  that  it  seemed 
to  be  established  that  Germany  meant  to  do 
what  she  said  she  would  do  and  that  we  might 
as  well  act  on  that  assumption.  The  President 
said  that  he  had  always  believed  this,  but 
thought  that  there  were  chances  of  her  modify- 
ing her  position,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing, 
in  good  faith  toward  Congress,  without  going 
before  that  bodw  He  felt  that  in  a  few  days 
something  would  be  done  that  would  make  this 
necessary. 

So  there  you  are  up  to  date — in  a  scrappy 
wa\\  Now  don't  tell  what  \ou  know.  Ned 
[his  son  who  had  joined  the  flving  corps]  is  fly- 
ing at  Newport  News.  He  sent  me  a  telegram 
saying  that  the  President  could  go  as  far  as  he 
liked,  "the  bunch"  would  back  him  up. 
Strange  how  warlike  young  fellows  are,  espe- 
cially if  they  think  that  they  are  preparing  for 
some  usefulness  in  war.  That's  the  militaristic 
spirit  that  is  bad.  Much  love  to  you  and 
Frances — Give  me  good  long  letters  telling  me 
what  is  in  the  back  of  that  wise  old  head. 

F.  K. 

XT  n^^     ^.  Februarv  i6  [1Q17]. 

My  dear  George:  -        l  ->'  /j 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  we  again 
urged  that  we  should  convoy  our  own  ships, 
but  the  President  said  that  this  was  not  possi- 
ble without  going  to  Congress,  and  he  was  not 
ready  to  do  that  now.  The  Navy  people  say 
that  to  convoy  would  be  foolish  because  it 
would  make  a  double  target,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  right  thing  to  risk  a  naval  ship  in  the  en- 
forcement of  our  right. 

At  our  dinner  to  the  President  last  night  he 
said  he  was  not  in  sympathy  v/ith  any  great 
preparedness.  I  think  he  is  dead  wrong  in  this, 
and  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  I  am  pushing  for  everything  possi- 
ble. This  week  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  every  day — the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor — ^with 
an  Advisory  Commission  consisting  of  seven 


business  men.  We  are  developing  a  plan  for 
the  mobilization  of  all  our  national  industries 
and  resources  so  that  we  may  be  ready  for 
getting  guns,  munitions,  trucks,  supplies,  air- 
planes, and  other  material  things  as  soon  as  war 
comes — if  not  too  soon.  It  is  a  great  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  resources.  I  think  that  I 
shall  urge  Hoover  as  the  head  of  the  work.  His 
Belgian  experience  has  made  him  the  most  com- 
petent man  in  this  country  for  such  work.  He 
had  promised  to  come  to  me  as  one  of  my  as- 
sistants, but  the  other  work  is  the  larger,  and 
I  can  get  on  with  a  smaller  man.  He  will 
correlate  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  against 
the  day  of  danger  and  immediate  need. 

France  seems  to  be  ahead  in  this  work.  The 
essentials  are  to  commandeer  all  material  re- 
sources of  certain  kinds  (steel,  copper,  rubber, 
nickel,  etc.).  Then  have  ready  all  drawings, 
machines,  etc.,  necessary  in  advance  for  all 
munitions  and  supplies.  And  know  the  plant 
that  can  produce  these  on  a  standard  basis. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  so  set  and  stereo- 
typed and  standpat  that  I  am  almost  hopeless 
as  to  moving  them  to  do  the  wise,  large,  whole- 
sale job — they  are  governed  by  red-tape;  worse 
than  any  union. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  fell  asleep  at  our  meeting 
to-day — Mars  and  Morpheus  in  one! 

To-day's  meeting  has  resulted  in  nothing, 
though  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Europe  we  have  trouble.  The  country  is  grow- 
ing tired  of  delay,  and  without  positive  leader- 
ship is  losing  its  keenness  of  conscience  and 
becoming  inured  to  insult.  Our  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  is  held  as  a  hostage  for  days — our  con- 
suls' wives  are  stripped  naked  at  the  border, 
our  ships  are  sunk,  our  people  killed — and  yet 
we  wait  and  wait!  What  for  I  do  not  know. 
Germany  is  winning  by  her  bluff,  for  she  has  our 
ships  interned  in  our  own  harbors. 

Well,  dear  boy,  I'm  not  a  pacifist  as  you  see. 


Much  love. 


Frank. 


Washington,  February  20  [191 7]. 
Dear  George: 

Another  Cabinet  meeting  and  no  light  yet 
on  what  our  policy  will  be  as  to  Germany.  We 
evidently  are  waiting  for  the  "overt  act" — 
which  I  think  Germany  will  not  commit.  We 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pro- 
Germans,  feeling  humiliated  by  the  situation, 
but  nothing  can  be  done. 

McAdoo  brought  up  the  matter  of  shipping 
being  held  in  our  ports.     It  appears  that  some- 
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thing  more  than  half  of  the  normal  number  of  recalling  our  past  experiences  with  the  Presi- 

ships   has  gone  out  since  February    ist,  and  dent.    We  have  had  to  push  and  push  and  push 

they  all  seem  to  be  getting  over  the  first  scare  to  get  him  to  take  any  forward  step — the  Trade 

because  Germany  is  not  doing  more  than  her  Commission,    the     Tariff    Commission.      He 

former  amount  of  damage.  comes  out  right,  but  he  is  slower  than  a  glacier — 

We  were  told  of  intercepted  cables  to  the  and  things  are  mighty  disagreeable  whenever 

Wolfe  News  Agency,  in  Berlin,  in  which  the  anything  has  to  be  done. 

American   people  were   represented   as   being  Now  he  is  being  abused  by  the  Republicans 

against  war  under  any  circumstances — sym-  for  being  slow,  and  this  will  probably  help  a  bit, 

pathizing  strongly  with  a  neutrality  that  would  though  it  may  make  him  more  obstinate.     He 

keep  all  Americans  off  the  seas.     Thus  the  wants  no  extra  session,  and  the  Republicans 

Kaiser   learns    of    American    sentiment!     No  fear  that  he  will  submit  to  anything  in  the  way 

wonder  he  sizes  us  up  as  cowards!     ....  of  indignity  or  national  humiliation  without 

F.  K.  L.  "getting  back,"  so  they  are  standing  for  an 

extra  session.     The  President  believes,  I  think, 

Washington,  February  25,  1917.  that  the  munitions  makers  are  back  of  the  Re- 

My  dear  George:  publican  plan.     But  1  doubt  this.     They  sim- 

On  Friday  we  had  one  of  the  most  animated  ply  want  to  have  a  ''say,"  and  the  President 
sessions  of  the  Cabinet  that  1  suppose  has  ever  wants  to  be  alone  and  un bothered.  He  prob- 
been  held  under  this  or  any  other  President,  ably  would  not  call  Cabinet  meetings  if  Con- 
It  all  arose  out  of  a  very  innocent  question  of  gress  adjourned.  Then  I  would  go  to  Hono- 
mine  as  to  whether  it  was  true  that  the  wives  lulu,  where  the  land  problem  vexes, 
of  American  Consuls  on  leaving  Germany  had  I  don't  know  whether  the  President  is  an 
been  stripped  naked,  given  an  acid  bath  to  internationalist  or  a  pacifist;  he  seems  to  be 
detect  writing  on  their  flesh  and  subjected  to  very  mildly  national — his  patriotism  is  covered 
other  indignities.  Lansing  answered  that  it  over  with  a  film  of  philosophic  humanitarian- 
was  true.  Then  I  asked  Houston  about  the  ism  that  certainly  doesn't  make  for  "punch" 
bread  riots  in  New  York,  as  towhether  there  was  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

shortage  of  food  because  of  car  shortage  due  My  love  to  you,  old  man — do  write  me  of- 
to  vessels  not  going  out  with  exports.     This  tener  and  tell  me  if  you  get  all  my  letters, 
led  to  a  discussion  of  the  great  problem  which  F.  K.  L. 
we  all  had  been  afraid  to  raise:  Why  shouldn't  ^     i-  1               ^  1    .1      r»      -j     ^      1    j  r 
we  send  our  ships  out  with  guns  or  convoys?  O".  February  26th  the  President  asked  for 
Daniels  said  we  must  not  convoy-that  would  Pe™'ssion  to  arm  the  ships, 
be  dangerous.     (Think  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Washington,  March  6  [1917]. 
Navy  talking  of  danger!)     The  President  said  Well,  my  dear  George,  the  new  administra- 
that  the  country  was  not  willing  that  we  should  tion  is  launched — smoothly  but  not  on  a  smooth 
take  any  risks  of  war.     1  said  that  1  got  no  sea.     The  old  Congress  went  out  in  disgrace, 
such  sentiment  out  of  the  country,  but  if  the  talking  to  death  a  bill  to  enable  the  President 
country  knew  that  our  Consuls'  wives  had  been  to  protect  Americans  on  the  seas.     The  reac- 
treated  so  outrageously  that  there  would  be  no  tionaries  and  the  progressives  combined — Pen- 
question  as  to  the  sentiment.     This,  the  Presi-  rose  and  La  Follette  joined  hands  to  stop  all 
dent  took  as  a  suggestion  that  we  should  work  legislation,  so  that  the  Government  is  without 
up  a  propaganda  of  hatred  against  Germany,  money  to  carry  on  its  work. 
Of  course  I  said  1  had  no  such  idea,  but  that  1  It  is  unjust  to  charge  the  whole  thing  on  the 
felt  that  in  a  Democracy  the  people  were  en-  La  Follette  group;  they  served  to  do  the  trick 
titled  to  know  the  facts.     McAdoo,  Houston,  which  the  whole  Republican  machine  wished 
and  Redfield  joined  me.     The  President  turned  done.     For  the   Penrose-Lodge  people  would 
on  them  bitterly,  especially  on  McAdoo,  and  not  let  any  bills  through  and  were  glad  to  get 
reproached  all  of  us  with  appealing  to  the  spirit  La    Follette's    help.     The    Democrats   fought 
of  the  Code  Duello.    We  couldn't  get  the  idea  and  died — because  there  was  no  previous  ques- 
out  of  his  head  that  we  were  bent  on  pushing  tion  in  the  Senate  rules. 

the  country  into  war.     X   talked  of  resign-  The   weather   changed   for   inauguration — 

ing  after  the  meeting.     Y  will — within  a  year,  Wilson  luck — and  the  event  went  off  without 

I  believe.     I  tried  to  smooth  them  down  by  accident.     To-day,  we  had  expected  a  meeting 
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of  the  Cabinet  to  determine  what  we  should  Russian  machine  work.     Hindenburg  is  to  turn 

do  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  but  that  has  next  toward  Petrograd — he  is  only  three  hun- 

gone  over — 1  expect  to  give  the  Attorney  Gen-  dred  miles  away  now.     1  fear  he  will  succeed, 

eral  a  chance  to  draft  an  opinion  on  the  armed  But  that  does  not  mean  the  conquest  of  Russia! 

ship  matter.     I  am  for  prompt  action — putting  The  lovable,  kindly  Russians  are  not  to  be  con- 

the  guns  on  the  ships  and  convoying,  if  neces-  quered — and  it  makes  me  rejoice  that  we  are  to 

sary.     Much  love.                                   p   j^  be  with  them. 

All  sides  need  airplanes — for  the  war,  that 

Washington,  April  i  [1917].  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  needs,  and  there 

My  dear  George:  Germany  is  strongest.    Ned  will  go  among  the 

1  took  your  letter  and  your  proposed  wire  as  first.     He  is  flying  alone  now  and  is  enjoying 

to  our  going  into  war  and  sent  them  to  the  Pres-  the  risk — the  consciousness  of  his  own  skill, 

ident  as  suggestions  for  his  proposed  message  Anne  [Mrs.  Lane]  is  very  brave  about  it. 

which  in  a  couple  of  days  will  come  out — what  This  is  the  programme  as  far  as  we  have  gone! 

it  is  to  be  I  don't  know,  excepting  in  spirit.    He  Navy  to  make  a  line  across  the  sea  and  hunt 

is  to  be  for  recognizing  war  and  taking  hold  of  submarines:  Army,   1,000,000  at  once,  and  as 

the  situation  in  such  fashion  as  will  eventually  many  more  as,  necessary  as  soon  as  they  can  be 

lead  to  an  Allies'  victory  over  Germany.     But  got  ready.     Financed  by  income  taxes  largely, 

he  goes  unwillingly.     The  Cabinet  is  at  last  a  Men  and  capital  both  drafted, 

unit.    We  can  stand  Germany's  insolence  and  I'm  deep  in  the  work.     Have  just  appointed 

murderous  policy  no  longer.     Burleson,  Gre-  a  War  Secretary  of  my  own — an  ex-Congress- 

gory,  Daniels,  and  Wilson  [Secretary  of  Labor]  man  named  Lathrop  Brown,  from  New  York, 

were  the  last  to  come  over.  who  is  to  see  that  we  get  mines,  etc.,  at  work. 

The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  lately  have  been  I  wish  you  were  here,  but  the  weather  would  be 
nothing  less  than  councils  of  war.  The  die  is  too  much  for  you,  I  fear.  Very  hot  right  now! 
cast — and  yet  no  one  has  seen  the  message.  Sometime  I'll  tell  you  how  we  stopped  the 
The  President  hasn't  shown  us  a  line.  He  [railroad]  strike.  It  was  a  big  piece  of  work  that 
seems  to  think  that  in  war  the  Pacific  Coast  will  was  blanketed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
not  be  strongly  with  him.  They  don't  want  next  day.  But  we  came  near  to  having  some- 
war,  to  be  sure — no  one  does.  But  they  will  thing  akin  to  Civil  War.  Much  love,  my  dear 
not  suffer  further  humiliation.  I  sent  West  for  boy.  F  K  L 
some  telegrams  telling  of  the  local  feeling  in 

different  states  and  all  said,  "  Do  as  the  Presi-  The  day  after  this  letter  was  written  the 

dent  says."     Yet  none  came  back  that  spoke  as  President  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution 

if  they  felt  that  we  had  been  outraged  or  that  it  acknowledging  that  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 

was  necessary  for  humanity  that  Germany  be  many  existed. 

brought  to  a  Democracy.     There  is  little  pride  Washington,  April  15  [1917]. 

or  sense  of  national  dignity  in  most  of  our  poli-  My  dear  George: 

ticians.  The  situation  is  not  as  happy  in  Russia  as  it 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  getting  should  be.     The  people  are  so  infatuated  with 

ready.     I    yesterday    proposed    a    resolution,  their  own  internal  reforms  that  there  is  danger 

which  was  adopted,  that  our  contracts  for  ships,  of  their  making  a  separate  peace,  which  would 

ammunition,  and  supplies  be  made  upon  the  throw  the  entire  strength  of  Germany  on  the 

basis  of  a  three  years'  programme.    We  may  west  front,  and  compel  us  to  go  in  with  millions 

win  in  two  years.     If  we  had  the  nerve  to  raise  of  men  where  we  had  thought  that  a  few  would 

5,000,000  men  at  once  we  could  end  it  in  six  suffice, 

months.  My  work  on  the  National  Council  of  De- 

The  first  thing  is  to  let  Russia  and  France  fense  lately  has  been  dealing  with  many  things, 

have  money.     And  the  second  thing,  to  see  that  chiefly  the  mobilization  of  our  railroads  and  the 

Russia  has  munitions  of  which  they  are  short —  securing  of  new  shipping.     At  my  suggestion 

depending  largely,  too  largely,  upon  Japan,  to  Mr.  Willard  he  called  together  the  leading 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  would  operate  forty-five   railroad   presidents   of  the   United 

the  Russian  railroads.    And  ships,  ships!    How  States,  and  I  addressed  them  upon  the  necessity 

we  do  need  ships,  and  there  are  none  in  the  of  tying  together  all  of  the  railroads  within  one 

Iworld.     Ships  to  feed  England  and  to  make  the  unit  and  making  a  single  operating  system  out 
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of  the  250,000  miles.  They  met  the  proposi-  raising  of  an  adequate  army.  Some  pacifists 
tion  splendidly  and  appointed  a  committee  to  and  other  pro-Germans  are  cultivating  the  idea 
effect  this.  It  will  require  some  sacrifice  on  that  none  but  volunteers  should  be  sent  to 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  and  considerable  on  Europe.  Some  are  also  saying  that  Germany 
the  part  of  the  shippers;  for  free  time  on  cars  can  have  peace  with  us  if  she  stops  her  sub- 
will  have  to  be  cut  down,  some  passenger  trains  marine  warfare.  I  doubt  if  that  line  of  agita- 
taken  off,  and  equipment  allowed  to  flow  freely  tion  will  be  successful  before  Congress.  Cer- 
from  one  system  to  the  other  under  a  single  tainly  it  will  not  be  successful  with  the  Presi- 
direction,  no  matter  who  owns  the  locomotives  dent  or  the  Cabinet.  We  are  now  very  happily 
or  the  cars.  I  put  it  up  to  them  as  a  test  of  the  united  upon  following  every  course  that  will 
efficiency  of  private  ownership.  lead  to  the  quickest  and  most  complete  victory. 

On  the  shipping  side  we  are  not  only  going  The  greatest  impending  danger  is  the  drive 

about  the  task  of  building  a  thousand  wooden  on  the  east  front  into  Russia,  possibly  the  tak- 

ships,   under  the   Direction  of   Denman  and  ing  of  Petrograd,  and  the  weakness  on  the  part 

Goethals,  but  we  are  going  to  take  our  coast-  of  the  Russians  because  of  so  large  a  socialistic 

wise  shipping  off,  making  the  railroads  carry  element  now  in  control  of  Russian  affairs.     We 

this  freight,  and  put  all  available  ships  into  the  offered  Russia  a  commission  of  railroad  men  to 

trans-Atlantic   business.    We  want,   also,    to  look  over  their  railroad  systems  and  advise 

get  some  steel  ships  built.    The  great  trouble  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  operating 

with  this  is  the  shortage  of  plates  and  the  short-  them.    At  first  Russia  inclined  to  welcome  such 

age  of  shipyards.     In  order  to  effect  this   I  a  commission,  but  later  the  offer  was  declined 

expect  we  will  have  to  postpone  the  building  because  of  local  feeling.    We  intend  to  send  a 

of  some  of  our  large  dreadnaughts  and  battle  commission    ourselves    to     Russia,     possibly 

cruisers,  which  could  not  be  in  service  for  three  headed  by  McAdoo  or  Root,  and  on  this  com- 

years  anyhow.     Whether  we  will  succeed  in  mission  we  will  have  a  railroad  man  with  expert 

getting  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  agree  to  knowledge  who  can  be  of  some  service  to  them, 

this  is  a  question,  but  I  am  going  to  try.  I  hope.    The  Russian  and  the  French  Govern- 

We,  of  course,  are  going  to  press  into  service  ments  have  ordered  hundreds  of  locomotives 

at  once  the  German  and  Austrian  ships,  such  of  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  in  this  country, 

them  as  can  be  repaired  and  will  be  of  use  in  the  a  large  part  of  which  are  ready  for  shipment,  but 

freight  business,   but  we  will  not  confiscate  which  cannot  be  shipped  because  of  lack  of 

them.    We  will  deal  with  them  exactly  as  we  shipping  facilities.       Affprtir^n^jt^^lv  vniir« 

Will  deal  with  American  ships,  paying  at  the  F   K   I 
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end  of  the  war  whatever  their  services  were 

worth.     This  spirit  of  fairness  is  to  animate  us 

throughout  the  war.    Of  course  enemy  war-  Washington,  May  3  [191 7]. 

ships  were  seized  as  prizes  of  war,  but  there  These  are   great   days.     Their  significance 

are  very  few  of  these,  and  of  no  considerable  will  not  be  realized  for  many  years.    We  are 

value.     I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  of  any  use.  forming  a  close  union  with  France  and  England. 

England  is  sending  over  Mr.  Balfour  with  a  The  most  impressive  sight  I  have  ever  seen  was 

very  high  commission.    These  gentlemen  will  that  at  Washington's  tomb  last  Sunday.    We 

arrive  here  this  week,  and  I  expect  with  them  went  down  on  the  Mayflower — the  French  and 

Viviani  and  Joffre,  from  France.    We  will  have  the  English  commissions  and  the  members  of 

intimate  talks  with  them  and  gain  the  benefit  the    Cabinet.    Viviani    and    Balfour    spoke, 

of  their  experience.     I  expect  Mr.  Balfour  to  Joffre  laid  a  bronze  palm  upon  Washington's 

make  some  speeches  that  will  put  England  tomb,  then  stood  up  in  his  soldierly  way  and 

in  a  more  favorable  light,  and  the  presence  of  stood  at  salute  for  a  minute.     Balfour  laid  a 

Joffre  will  stimulate  recruiting  in  our  Army  wreath  of  lilies  upon  the  tomb,  and  leaned  over 

and  Navy.     He  is  the  one  real  figure  who  has  as  if  in  prayer.    Above  the  tomb,  for  the  first 

come  out  of  the  war  so  far.  time,  flew  the  flag  of  another  country  than  our 

We  are  raising  ^7,000,000,000;  $3,000,000,000  own;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and,  on  either  side, 

to  go  to  the  Allies,  largely  for  purchases  to  be  the  British  Jack  and  the  French  Tricolor.    This 

made  here.     Money  contributions  pass  unan-  is  a  combination  of  the  democracies  of  the 

imously,  but  there  is  to  be  trouble  over  our  world  against  feudalism  and  autocracy, 

war  measures  respecting  conscription  and  the  I  heard  a  story  from  one  of  J  off  re's  aides. 
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JoflFre,  by  the  way,  is  the  quietest,  sweetest, 
most  naive  and  babylike  individual  I  ever  met. 
All  of  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  in 
love  with  him.  When  he  met  Nancy,  at  a  gar- 
den party,  he  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 
Nancy,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  ecstatically 
delighted.  This  simple,  grave,  kindly  soldier 
sat  in  his  room  while  the  Germans  came  march- 
ing upon  Paris,  saying  nothing.  Every  few 
ninutes  an  aide  would  come  in  and  move  the 
French  markers  back  upon  the  map,  and  the 
German  markers  forward,  toward  Paris.  Day 
after  day  he  saw  this  advance  but  said  nothing. 
At  last  when  they  came  to  the  valley  of  the 
Marne,  an  aide  came  in  and  marked  the  map, 
sho-wing  that  the  Germans  were  within  thirty 
miles  of  Paris.  Then  Joff  re  quietly  said,  *'  This 
thing  has  gone  far  enough,"and  taking  up  a  pad 
of  paper  he  called  to  his  troops  to  stand  fast 
and  die  upon  the  Marne,  if  necessary,  to  save 
France.  There  is  nothing  finer  than  this  in 
history.  Joflfre  has  a  skin  like  a  baby.  He  has 
the  utmost  frankness  and  simplicity  of  speech. 
When  McAdoo  asked  him  at  the  White  House 
if  the  present  drive  was  satisfactory,  he  said  in 
the  most  innocent  way,  "  I  am  not  there.*' 
Viviani,  who  is  the  head  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  as  jealous  as  a  prima  donna,  terribly 
jealous  of  J  off  re  (which  makes  J  off  re  feel  most 
uncomfortable),  because,  of  course,  Joffre  is 
the  hero  of  the  Marne. 

I  spoke  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  the  other  day 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  war  relief  fund, 
introducing  Ambassador  Herrick  and  the  lec- 
turer, a  young  Frenchman.  Joffre  and  Viviani 
were  in  a  box.  Ever\'  mention  of  the  name  of 
Joffre  brought  the  people  to  their  feet.  Yester- 
day I  spoke  again  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Councils  of  Defense  and  1  inclose  you  what  the 
New  York  Post  had  to  say. 

Last  night  1  dined  with  Balfour.  1  have  seen 
quite  a  little  of  him.  He  is  sixty-nine  years 
old  and  stands  above  six  feet  two.  He  is  a 
perfect  type  of  the  aristocratic  Englishman, 
with  a  charming  smile.  His  real  heart  is  in  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Anne  sat  next  to  him  at 
dinner  and  he  told  her  that  he  believed  in  a 
personal  God,  personal  identity  after  death,  and 
answer  to  prayer,  which  is  a  remarkable  state- 
ment of  faith  for  one  who  has  lived  through  our 
scientific  age.     1  think  at  bottom  he  is  a  mystic. 

On  all  sides  they  are  frank  in  telling  of  their 
distress.  We  did  not  come  a  minute  too  soon. 
England  and  France,  I  believe,  were  gone  if 
we  had  not  come  in.     It  delights  me  to  see 


how  much  sympathy  there  is  with  England  as 
well  as  with  France.  The  Irish  alone  seem  to 
be  unreconciled  with  England  as  our  ally. 

Ned  got  your  letter,  and  I  suppose  in  time 
will  answer  it.  I  had  the  question  put  to  me 
by  Baker  yesterday  as  to  whether  I  wished  Ned 
to  go  to  the  other  side,  and  1  had  to  say  frankly 
that  I  did.  It  was  to  me  the  most  momentous 
decision  that  1  have  made  in  the  war.  He  has 
passed  his  final  test,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
get  his  commission  in  a  few  days. 

To-night  we  give  a  dinner  to  the  Canadians, 
Sir  George  Foster,  the  acting  Premier,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Polk  the  Under  Secretary  of  External 
Affairs,  who,  by  the  way,  was  born  in  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  says  that  he 
heard  our  father  preach. 

The  country's  crops  are  going  to  be  short,  I 
fear,  and  we  have  had  little  rain.  Ships  and 
grain — these  are  the  two  things  that  we  must 
get.  Ships  to  carry  our  grain  and  our  locomo- 
tives and  rails,  and  grain  to  keep  the  fighters 
alive.  The  U-boats  are  destroying  twice  as  much 
as  the  producing  tonnage  of  the  world.  We 
need  every  bushel  that  California  can  produce. 

With  much  love.        Affectionately  yours, 

F.  K.  L. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Lane  would 
not  have  been  normally  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  war  activities  particularly,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  he  could 
and  did  bring  his  energies  to  bear  on  the  great 
problems  of  war  preparations.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active,  if  not  the  most  active  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  His  letters  to  his  brother 
show  his  interest  and  eagerness.  Other  letters 
of  this  period,  such  as  the  two  following  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  do  likewise: 

To  Mr.  Frank  I.  Cobb,  New  York  World 

Washington,  April  12  [1917]. 
My  dear  Frank: 

The  great  need  of  France  at  this  moment  is 
to  get  ships  to  carry  the  supplies  across  the 
water.  It  is  a  secret,  but  a  fact,  that  France 
has  600,000  tons  of  freight  in  New  York  and 
other  harbors  waiting  to  ship.  I  am  in  favor 
of  taking  all  the  German  ships  under  requi- 
sition, paying  for  their  use  eventually,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  months.  Immediately,  I  think 
we  should  take  all  the  coastwise  ships,  or  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  The  Navy  colliers 
and  Army  transports  can  be  put  into  the 
business  of  carrying  supplies  to  France. 
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We  are  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of         Beverley,  Massachusetts  [Summer  of  191 7]. 

National  Defense  to-day,  and  I  am.  going  to  My  dear  Lansing: 

take  this  matter  up.     I  have  been  pushing  on         1  had  lunch  yesterday  with  Colonel  House 

it  for  several  weeks.     As  to  the  purchasing  of  who  asked  me  what  1  thought  should  be  done 

supplies,    I    think   we   ought   to   protect   the  as  to  the  Pope's  appeal  for  Peace.     I  told  him 

Allies,  especially  Russia,  but  of  course  we  can-  1  thought  it  should  be  taken  seriously.     He 

not  touch  their  present  contracts.  agreed  and  asked  what  the  President  should 

,,,    ,  .     ^         ,,  say.     I   answered  that,   inasmuch  as  all  the 

.  Washington,   May   5,    191 7-  evidence  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

y  P'^t^    1    ^^\  11       -.1    IT  ^1  German  Centrists  and  Austria  were  responsible 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Hoover  yesterday,  f^^  j^^;^  ,    ^^^j  ^^  ^^^,j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

He  tells  me    hat  the  U-boat  situation  is  really  j,^^^  ^j,^^  f^^,  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^       ,i    ,  ^f 

worse  than  1  stated  it.      1  here  is  no  question  •.  i  .•         r       .,  •  11,        i     •        .1 

;         ,  ,  ^     1     .  1  •  ^    1    ^  annihilation — for   this  would  be  playing   the 

but   that   the   actual   sinkings   amounted   to  War  Party's  game  and  would  place  the  burden 

more  than  300,000  tons  in  a  week,  and  if  we  ^„  ^^  ^f  continuing  the  war.    And  this  we 

add  those  put  out  of  business  by  mines   they  ^^^,j  ^^j^,,^^  ^jP^^^  j^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

will   exceed   400,000   tons.     The   French   are  j^-^  opportunity  should  be  seized,  I  said,  to 

absolutely    desperate.    One    of    the    French  ^^^^    ^^■^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

niinisters  told  Hoover  that  they  had  fixed  on  ^^e  things  in  Germany  that  seemed  to  make 
he  first  of  November  as  their  last  day  if  the  ^j,^,^^,     c^many's  attitude  toward  the 

United    States   had    not    come   in.    Admiral  ^^^,j  j^e  spirit  against  which  we  are  fighting; 

Chocheprat  told  me    with  tears  m  his  eyes,  ^^at  we  wished  peace;  that  we  had  been  patient 

three  nights  ago,   that  they  felt  themselves  ^^  j^e  limit;  that  we  had  come  in  in  the  hope 

helpless.    They  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  ^^at  we  could  destroy  the  idea  in  the  German 

of  the  submarines,   because  of  their  lack  of  ^-^^  j^at  it  could  impose  its  authority  and 
destroyers,  and  they  had  feared  we  were  pre-  ^    ^  ^^  unwilling  world;  that 

paring  to  defend  our  own  shores  rather  than  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j  ^^  j^,,^; 

fight    across    the   water.     1    know    that    the  ^-^^^  ^^  j^e  outset,  and  as  a  sine  qua  non,  the 

latter  has  been  the  policy  of  the  heads  of  the  Central  Powers  would   assume  that  goverA- 

Navy  Department.  .  .    .        ^     .  ment  by  the  soldier  was  not  a  possibility  in 

Do  not,    1   beg  of  you,  minimize  the  im-  the  Twentieth  Century, 
niediate  danger.    This  is  the  time  to  defend         y^e  Colonel  said  that  he  had  written  the 

the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  is  president  to  this  same  effect.    That  he  had 

woefully  indifferent  to  its  danger  and  to  the  ^^-^^^^  ^^  „^j   he  did  not  say.    So  1  am 

needs  of  the  situation.    We  have  been  carrying  ^^^^-  j^e  Colonel's  view  for  your  own 

on  a  ship-buildmg  programme  with  reference  ^^^g^jj      y^^  j^ought   that   the  Allies  would 

to  conditions  after  the  war      It  is  only  within  ^         ^    j^^i^j  concerted  action,  putting 

ten  days  that  we  have  realized  that  the  end  of  ^^-^^  j^e  Pope's  appeal,  and  that  this  had  to 

the  war  will  be  one  of  defeat  unless  we  build  ^e  resisted,  for  we  should  play  our  own  game, 
twice  as  fast  as  we  proposed  to  build.     You         ,  f,„j  ^^^  ,  ^^^j  here  strong  for  the  war,  but 

know  that   1   am  not  pessimistic.     It  is  not  of  course  1  only  meet  the  high-spirited.  There  is 

niy  habit  to  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  ^uch  feeling  that  we  are  going  about  it  too  me- 

things.     1 1  is  no  kindness  to  the  American  ^hanically,  with  two  little  emotion  and  passion, 
people  or  to  France  or  England  to  give  them  ^^  alwavs 

words  of  good  cheer  now.    This  war  is  right  ...  ,  Lane. 

at  this  minute  a  challenge  to  every  particle  of        j^e  strain  of  public  office  is  one  of  the 

brains  and  inventive  skill  that  we  have  got.  severest  tests  that  human  endurance  is  put  to 

Please  treat  this  as  entirely  confidential.  ^^j  that  strain  is  greatly  intensified  in  war 

Cordially  yours,  time.     In  two  letters,  one  to  his  brother  and 

Franklin    K.   Lane.  Q„g  to  Walter  H.  Page,  the  American  Ambas- 

On  August  14,  1917,  Pope  Benedict  XV  made  sador  in  London,  Lane  gives  a  vivid  picture 

his  appeal  for  peace.    On  the  surface  it  seemed,  of  his  daily  routine. 

at  the  time,  to  have  been  originated  in  Germany.  My  dear  George:  February   16  [1918J 

Lane  was  in  New  England  at  the  time.     From         I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  written  you 

there  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State:  this  long  time,  but  I  will  give  you  a  picture  of 
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my  daily  life,  and  you  will  realize  how  little  of  ministration.     I  am  able  to  correct  things  that 

it  is  given  to  the  delights  of  talking  with  those  are  said  in  hostilit}'.  At  half  past  ten  I  get  home, 

whom  1  care  most  to  talk  to.  1  work  until  twelve,  on  the  papers  that  have 

1  get  to  the  office  about  nine  in  the  morning,  been  sent  up  from  the  office,  then  I  turn  in  and 

and  my  morning  is  dated  up  at  fifteen  min-  read  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and,  as 

ute  intervals  with  people  who  want  to  see  me  Pepys  would  say,  "And  so  to  bed".     .     .     . 

on  all  kinds  of  things.     One  quarter  of  an  hour  Things  are  going  on  much  better  with  the 

is  given  to  a  man  who  has  a  railroad  in  Oregon,  War    Department.     My    expectation    is    that 

that  he  wishes  developed  so  as  to  get  at  some  this  war  will  resolve  itself  into  three  things, 

chrome  ore.     Chrome  is  a  mineral  needed  for  in   this   order: — ships  for  food,  airplanes,  big 

the  making  of  steel  and  other  things,  which  guns.     We  must,  as  }'ou  know,  do  all  that  we 

we  import  from  South  Africa  and  Caledonia,  can  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  our  own  people. 

If  we  can  get  it  in  the  United  States  in  any  There  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  pacifists, 

quantity  we  can  save  some  ships.     The  man  and  of  the  weak-hearted  ones,  who  would  like 

wants  to  know  where  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  have  a  peace  now,  upon  an>'  terms,  but  the 

if  I  will  give  him  an  endorsement.     The  next  treatment  that  Russia  is  receiving,  after  she 

man  is  a  Congressman  with  a  constituent  who  had  thrown  down  her  arms,  indicates  what  may 

wants  us  to  spend  some  money  on  an  irrigation  be  expected  by  any  nation  that  quits  now. 

scheme,   so   as   to  develop   twenty  or   thirtx'  The  prospect  for  democratization  of  Germany 

thousand  more  acres  of  land  to  produce  more  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  \ear  ago,  when  we 

wheat.     The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  ma\'  be  came  in,  because  of  their  success  in  arms  be- 

given  to  the  Oklahoma  delegation,  who  have  cause  of  Russia's  debacle.     The  people  will  not 

a  dispute  with  the  Indian  Oifice  over  a  new  overthrow  a  government  which  is  successful, 

order  regarding  the  allotment  of  Indian  moneys  nor  will  they  be  inclined  to  desert  a  system 

derived   from   oil.     The   next   quarter  of   an  which  adds  to  Germany's  glory.     It  is  a  fight,  a 

hour  is  given  to  a  couple  of  women,  who  have  long  fight,  a  fight  of  tremendous  sacrifice,  that 

an  idea  that  we  should  prepare  for  the  time  of  we  are  in  for.  1  said  a  year  ago  that  it  would  be 

p^ace  by  establishing  a  central  exchange  for  the  two  years.     Then  I  thought  that  Russia  would 

industries  connected  with  art.     The  next  man  put  up  some  kind  of  front.    Now  I  say  two  years 

is  a  newspaper  man,  who  wants  to  interview  me  from  this  time  and  possibly  a  great  deal  longer. 

regarding  the  oil  situation  in  California.  Lord  Northcliffe thinksfouror  six  oreight  years. 

So  it  goes  throughout  the  morning,  until  Ned  writes  me  that  things  are  very  glum 
one  or  a  quarter  past,  when  1  lunch  in  my  room,  and  gloomy  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where 
generally  with  Anne,  often  with  somebody  else  he  has  been.  He  was  out  in  an  air  raid,  in 
who  has  come  in  from  outside  of  the  town.  At  several  of  them,  in  London,  not  up  in  the  air, 
half  past  two  our  hearings  on  the  railroad  but  from  the  ground  could  see  no  trace  of  the 
wage  matter  come  up,  or  our  conference  on  airships  that  were  dropping  bombs  on  the 
this  subject.  That  lasts  until  six  o'clock,  town.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  discovered 
and  then  I  take  up  orders  for  withdrawals  of  some  way  b\'  which  the\'  can  tell  where  they 
lands,  contracts  for  all  kinds  of  public  works,  are  without  being  able  to  see  the  lights  of  the 
letters  declining  to  make  speeches,  letters  call-  city,  for  now  they  have  bombarded  Paris  when 
ing  on  the  bureaus  for  data,  reports  on  bills  to  it  was  protected,  on  a  dark  night,  by  a  blanket 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  etc.,  of  fog,  and  London  also  under  the  same  condi- 
etc,  and  I  go  home  at  seven  or  a  quarter  past,  tions.  The  compass  is  not  much  good,  the  de- 
fagged  out;  sleep  for  fifteen  minutes,  change  viations  are  so  great.  It  may  be  that  the  clever 
my  clothes  and  shave,  and  go  out  to  an  eight-  Huns  have  found  some  way  of  piloting  them- 
o'clock  dinner,   generally  to  meet   somebody  selves  surely. 

from  the  other  side  of  the  water — the  new  We  are  starting  two  campaigns  through  the 

Dutch  Minister  who  wants  food  or  his  ships  Bureau  of  Education  which  may  interest  you. 

released,  the  new  English  Ambassador,  or  the  One  is  for  school  gardens,  to  have  the  children 

French  Commissioner,  or  a  group  of  the  Eng-  organized,  each  one  to  plant  a  garden.     The 

lish  doctors.     At  every  table  there  are  men  in  plan  is  to  raise  vegetables  which  will  save  things 

foreign  uniforms  and  men  in  our  own  uniforms,  that  can  be  sent  over  to  the  armies,  and  also 

The  talk  is  generally  on  war.     I  get  a  line  on  give  the  children  a  sense  of  being  in  the  war. 

the  gossip  that  is  going  on  regarding  the  Ad-  Another  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  educate 
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the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born  who  can  ington  is  no  longer  a  city  of  set  routine  and 

not  read  or  write  EngHsh.     If  you  are  interested  fixed  habit.     It  is  at  last  the  centre  of  the  Na- 

in  either  of  these  two  things  we  will  send  you  tion.     New  York  is  no  longer  even  the  financial 

literature,  and  you  can  name  your  own  district,  centre.     The  newspapers  are  edited  from  here, 

and  we  will  put  you  at  work.     .     .     .  Society  centres  here.     All  the  industrial  chiefs 

Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  long  very  much  for  of  the  Nation  spend  most  of  their  time  here.  It 
the  sun  and  the  sweetness  of  California  these  is  easier  to  find  a  great  cattle  king  or  automobile 
days,  but  I  could  not  enjoy  myself  if  I  were  manufacturer  or  a  rarlroad  president  or  a  ban- 
there,  because  1  am  at  such  tension  that  I  must  ker  at  the  Shoreham  or  the  Willard  Hotel  than 
be  doing  every  day.  Do  write  me  often,  even  it  is  to  find  him  in  his  own  town.  The  sur- 
though  I  do  not  answer.  prising  thing  is  that  these  great  men  who  have 

Affectionately  yours,  made  our  country  do  not  loom  so  large  when 

Franklin  K.  Lane.  brought  to  Washington  and  put  to  work.   They 

take  their  places  with  the  bureau  chiefs.  Every 

Washington,  March  16,  191 8.  day  I  find  some  man  of  many  millions  who  has 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Ambassador:  been  here  for  months  and  whose  movements 

I  am  the  poorest  of  all  living  correspondents,  used  to  be  a  matter  of  newspaper  notoriety, 
in  fact,  I  am  a  dead  correspondent.  I  do  not  but  I  did  not  know,  even,  that  he  was  here.  I 
function.  If  it  had  not  been  so  I  would  long  leave  my  office  at  seven  o'clock,  not  having 
since  have  answered  your  notes,  which  have  been  out  of  it  during  the  day  except  for  a  Cab- 
been  in  my  basket,  but  I  have  had  no  time  for  inet  or  Council  meeting,  take  a  wink  of  sleep, 
any  personal  correspondence,  much  as  I  de-  change  my  clothes  and  go  to  a  dinner,  for  this, 
light  in  it,  for  I  have  a  very  old-fashioned  love  as  you  will  remember,  is  the  one  form  of  en- 
for  writing  from  day  to  day  what  pops  into  my  tertainment  that  Washington  has  permitted 
mind,  contradicting  each  day  what  I  said  the  itself  in  the  war.  The  dinners  are  Hooverized 
day  before,  and  gathering  from  my  friends  — three  courses,  little  or  no  wheat,  little  or  no 
their  impressions  and  their  spirit  the  same  way.  meat,  little  or  no  sugar,  a  few  serve  wine.  And 
For  the  first  time  in  three  months  I  have  leisure  round  the  table  will  always  be  found  men  in 
enough  to  write  a  letter  to  my  brother  and  foreign  uniforms,  or  some  missionary  from  some 
sister  in  California,  and  to  acknowledge  a  few  great  power  who  comes  begging  for  boats  or 
of  the  accumulated  personal  letters.  food.     These  dinners  used  to  be  places  of  great 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  my  day,  just  to  gossip,  and  chiefly  anti-administration  gossip, 

compare  it  with  your  own  and  by  way  of  con-  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  one  of  unequalled 

trasting  life  in  two  different  spheres  and  on  dif-  loyalty.    The  Republicans  are  as  glad  to  have 

ferent  sides  of  the  ocean.     I  get  to  my  office  at  Wilson  as  their  President  as  are  the  Democrats, 

nine  in  the  morning  and  my  day  is  broken  I  think  sometimes  a  little  more  glad,  because 

up  into  fifteen-minute  periods,  during  which  many  of  the  Democrats  are  disgruntled  over 

I  see  either  my  own  people  or  others.     I  really  patronage  or  something  else.    The  women  are 

write  none  of  my  own  letters,^  simply  telling  ferocious  in  their  hunt  for  spies  and  their  criti- 

my  secretaries  whether  the  answer  should  be  cism  is  against  what  they  think  is  indifference 

"Yes"  or  "No."     I   lunch  at  my  own  desk  to  this  danger.     Boys  appear  at  these  dinners 

and  generally  with  my  wife,  who  has  charge  in  the  great  houses,  because  of  their  uniforms, 

of  our  war  work  in  the  Department.     We  have  who  would  never  have  been  permitted  even  to 

over  thirteen  hundred  men  who  have  gone  out  come  to  the  front  door  in  other  days,  for  all  are 

of  this  Department  into  the  Army,  and  she  is  potential  heroes.    E very  woman  carries  her  knit- 

a  sort  of  mother  to  them  all,  providing  them  ting,  and  it  is  seldom  that  you  hear  a  croaker 

with  outfits  and  taking  care  of  them.  My  day  is  even  among  the  most  luxurious  class.    Well,  the 

broken  into  by  Cabinet  meetings  twice  a  week,  dinner  is  over  by  half  past  ten,  and  I  go  home  to 

meetings  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  an  hour  and  a  half's  work,  which  has  been  sent 

twice  a  week,  and  latterly  with  long  sessions  from  the  office,  and  fall  at  last  into  a  more  or 

every  afternoon  over  the  question  of  what  rail-  less  troubled  sleep.     This  is  the  daily  round, 

road  wages  should  be.  I  have  not  been  to  New  York  since  the  war 

My  office  is  a  sort  of  place  of  last  resort  for  began.     I  made  one  trip  across  the  continent 

those  who  are  discouraged  elsewhere,  for  Wash-  speaking  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  day  and  night. 

^This  referred  to  routine  letters,  invitations,  etc.  And  this  life  is  pretty  mUCh  the  life  of  all  of  US 
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here.  The  President  keeps  up  his  spirits  by  to  raise  their  voices,  because  he  has  the  people 
going  to  the  theatre  three  or  four  times  a  week,  so  resolutely  with  him.  The  Russian  over- 
There  are  no  official  functions  at  the  White  throw  has  been  a  good  thing  for  us  in  one  way. 
House,  and  everybody's  teeth  are  set.  The  It  will  cost  us  perhaps  a  million  lives,  but  it 
Allies  need  not  doubt  our  resolution.  England  will  prove  to  us  the  value  of  law  and  order, 
and  France  will  break  before  we  will,  and  1  do  We  are  to  have  our  troubles,  and  must  change 
not  doubt  their  steadfast  purpose.  It  is,  as  you  our  system  of  life  in  the  next  few  years, 
said  long  ago,  their  fault  that  this  war  has  come,  A  great  oil  man  was  in  the  office  the  other 
for  they  did  not  realize  the  kind  of  an  enemy  they  day  and  told  me  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  way, 
had,  either  in  spirit,  purpose,  or  strength.  But  what  must  be  done  to  win,  the  sacrifices  that 
we  will  increasingly  strengthen  that  western  must  be  made,  and  he  ended  by  saying,  "After 
gate  so  that  the  Huns  will  not  break  through,  all,  what  is  property?"     This  is  a  very  preg- 

We  do  things  fast  here,  but  I  never  realized  nant  question.  It  is  not  being  asked  in  Russia 
before  how  slow  w^e  are  in  getting  started.  It  alone.  Who  has  the  right  to  anything?  My 
takes  a  long  time  for  us  to  get  a  new  stride.  I  answer  is,  not  the  man,  necessarily,  who  has  it, 
did  not  think  that  this  was  true  industrially.  I  but  the  man  who  can  use  it  to  good  purpose, 
have  known  that  it  was  true  politically  for  a  The  way  to  find  the  latter  man  is  the  difficulty, 
long  time,  because  this  was  the  most  backward  We  will  have  national  woman  suffrage, 
and  most  conservative  of  all  the  democracies,  national  prohibition,  continuing  inheritance 
We  took  up  new  machinery  of  government  so  tax,  continuing  income  tax,  national  life  in- 
slowly.  But  industrially  it  is  also  true.  When  surance,  an  increasing  grip  upon  the  rail- 
told  to  change  step  we  shift  and  stumble  and  roads,  their  finances  and  their  operation  as 
halt  and  hesitate  and  go  through  all  kinds  of  well  as  their  rates.  Each  primary  resource, 
awkward  misses.  This  has  been  true  as  to  such  as  land  and  coal  and  iron  and  copper  and 
ships  and  airplanes  and  guns,  big.  and  little,  oil,  we  will  more  carefully  conserve.  There  will 
and  uniforms.  Whatever  the  government  has  be  no  longer  the  opportunity  for  the  individual 
done  itself  has  been  tied  by  endless  red  tape,  along  these  lines  that  there  has  been.  Industry 
It  is  hard  for  an  army  officer  to  get  out  of  the  must  fmd  some  wa\'  of  profit  sharing  or  it  will  be 
desk  habit,  and  caution,  conservatism,  sureness,  nationalized.  These  things,  however,  must  be 
seem  even  in  time  of  crisis  to  be  more  impor-  regarded  as  incidents  now;  and  the  labor  people, 
tant  than  a  bit  of  daring.  In  my  Department  those  with  vision  and  in  authority,  are  very  wil- 
I  figure  that  it  takes  about  seven  years  for  the  ling  to  postpone  the  day  of  accounting  until  we 
nerve  of  initiative  and  the  nerve  of  imagina-  know  what  the  new  order  is  to  be  like, 
tion  to  atrophy,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  is  in  other  Well,  I  have  rambled  on,  giving  you  a  gen- 
departments.  It  took  five  months  for  one  of  eral  look-in  on  my  mind.  Don't  let  any  of 
our  war  bureaus  to  get  out  a  contract  for  a  those  people  doubt  the  President,  or  doubt 
building  that  we  were  to  build  for  them.  Congress,  or  doubt  the  American  people.  This 
Fifteen  different  men  had  to  sign  the  contract,  is  the  very  darkest  day  that  we  have  seen.  But 
And  of  course  we  have  been  impatient.  But  we  believe  in  ourselves  and  we  believe  in  our 
things  are  bettering  every  day.  The  men  in  own  kind,  and  believe  in  a  something,  not  our- 
the  camps  are  very  impatient  to  get  away,  selves,  that  makes  for  righteousness — slowly, 
But  where  are  the  ships  to  do  all  the  work?  stumblingly,  but,  as  the  centuries  go,  surely. 
The  Republicans  can  not  chide  us  with  all  of  1  have  not  yet  seen  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  unpreparedness,  for  they  stood  in  the  way  He  has  not  been  here.  But  he  has  made  a 
of  our  getting  ships  three  years  ago.  The  most  favorable  impression  where  he  has  been, 
gods  have  been  against  us  in  the  way  of  weather  and  so  have  the  English  labor  people, 
so  we  have  not  brought  down  our  supplies  to  Poor  Spring-Rice  did  good  work  here.  Wash- 
the  seaboard,  but  we  have  not  had  the  ships  to  ington  felt  very  sad  over  his  death,  and  is  ex- 
take  away  that  which  was  there,  or  coal,  some-  pecting  that  England  will  evidence  her  apprecia- 
times,  for  the  ships.  tion  of  the  fact  that  he  did  nothing  to  estrange 

From  now,  however,  you  will  see  a  steadier,  us  by  the  wa>'  in  which  his  widow  is  treated, 

surer  movement  of  men,  munitions,  food,  and  Reading  has  been  received  and  fits  in  perfectly, 

ships.     The  whole  countr>-  is  solidly,  strongly  With  warm  regards,  as  always, 

with  the  President.     There  are  men  in  Con-  Cordially  yours, 

gress  bitterly  against  him,  but  they  do  not  dare  Franklin    K.   Lane. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  United  States  is  no  longer  prim- 
arily an  agricultural  country.  The 
last  census  has  declared  that  5 1  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  urban. 
But  that  figure  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  for  the  census  tabulates  the  resi- 
dents of  villages  of  less  than  2,300  inhabitants 
as  parts  of  the  rural  population.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  villages,  and  their  citizens  are 
usually  but  little  more  essentially  rural  than  are 
the  citizens  of  Dubuque  or  Chattanooga,  so 
that  the  truly  urban  population  is  doubtless  in 
excess  of  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  other  census  figures, 
which  declare  that  only  26  per  cent,  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  this 
country  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  30  per  cent,  are  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries. 

This  reversal  of  American  tradition  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  ten  years.  A  steady  tendency 
in  this  direction  has  been  observed  for  many 
decades,  but  the  progress  of  the  industrial 
movement  was  hastened  by  the  war.  The 
United  States  to-day  is  primarily  a  manufac- 
turing country. 

This  is  a  fact  of  stupendous  importance.  A 
tariff  policy,  for  example,  that  is  predicated 
upon  an  assumption  that  "infant  industries" 
must  be  protected  is  now  an  absurdity.  So, 
too,  is  a  tariff  policy  which  ignores  the  effect  of 
restrictive  legislation  upon  the  freedom  of  in- 
ternational exchanges  of  manufactured  goods. 
Indeed,    most    of   our   traditional    policies   of 


government  need  to  be  re-examined  in  the  light 
of  this  change  in  the  facts  of  our  own  life.  Our 
policy  of  isolation,  our  policy  of  non-participa- 
tion in  European  affairs,  our  immigration 
policy,  our  colonial  policy,  these  and  more 
must  be  reviewed  and  recast. 

Internal  problems  of  high  importance  are 
raised  by  this  change.  The  conservatism  of 
the  farmer,  long  trusted  by  students  of  politics 
as  a  sure  counterweight  to  radicalism  and  sud- 
den change,  is  becoming  lighter  in  the  scales. 
Not  only  are  the  farmers  less  numerous — they 
are  being  urbanized  in  customs  and  thought 
by  improved  means  of  travel  and  communi- 
cation. 

We  are  still  far  from  an  economic  and  social 
structure  like  that  of  England  or  Belgium,  but 
we  are  rapidly  moving  that  way.  Many  child- 
ren now  in  school  will  probably  live  to  see  the 
United  States  importing  a  high  percentage  of 
the  foods  it  must  have,  to  see  American  ships 
as  numerous  relatively  as  they  were  when  the 
clippers  were  at  their  prime,  and  to  see  New 
York  a  city  of  twenty-five  million  inhabitants. 
These  things,  which  seem  inevitable,  cannot 
come  to  pass  without  changes  in  governmental 
policy,  in  business  practice,  and  in  social  values 
as  sweeping  as  the  change  from  protection  to 
free  trade,  the  change  from  partnership  to  the 
corporate  form,  and  the  change  from  the 
saloon  to  prohibition.  The  economic  founda- 
tion is  already  different,  and  the  difference  will 
soon  be  refected  in  changed  laws,  changed  in- 
stitutions, and  changed  customs. 
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The  Tariff  Faith  Cure  stimulating  employees'  efficiency — just   "let" 

them. 

SENATOR  McCUMBER  uses  strange  "Then,"  continues  Senator  McCumber,  "if 
persuasions  to  convince  a  restive  na-  the  retailer  will  just  follow  the  manufacturer 
tion  that  the  Jack-and-the-Beanstalk  [re-read  newspapers  of  191 9  and  1920  before 
tariff  which  he  sponsors  in  the  Senate  is  a  the  "buyers'  strike"  to  see  how  little — or 
measure  designed  to  ladder  the  distance  be-  much — that  "if"  means],  the  great  American 
tween  the  realities  of  this  earth  and  the  land  public,  now  hungry  for  more  and  better  things, 
of  magic  overhead  where  consumers  may  steal  will  give  employment  to  all  to  supply  its  de- 
ed! ble  food  from  the  mythical  giant's  table,  mands,  and  old-time  prosperity  will  again  reign 
For  example:  throughout  the  land." 

"We  have  tried  to  help  bridge  this  gulf  be-  Russell's  "thin  red  line  of  heroes"  is  a  veri- 

tween   the   production   cost   of   manufactured  table  host  by  comparison  with   Senator   Mc- 

articles  and  the  consumer's  ability  to  buy  them  Cumber's    defenses    against    raids    upon    the 

by  doing  what  we  can  [that  "what"  reverber-  consumer's  pocketbook.     Two  lets  and  an  if — 

ates   in    interrogatory   tones]    to   increase   the  these  are  the  barriers  which  he  erects  against 

purchasing  power  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  now  the    assaults    of    the    proposed    tariff -created 

up  to  the  manufacturer  to  do  his  part  to  bring  monopolies,  which  he  foresees  benignly  min- 

his  cost  down  to  meet  the  size  of  the  consumer's  istering  to  "the  great   American    public,"  at 

pocketbook."  rock-bottom  prices.     No  more  touching  avowal 

At  this  point,   presumably,   the  naive  con-  of  pure  faith  in  human  nature  has  latterly  been 

sumer  is  supposed  to  develop  toward  the  All-  recorded  in  human  annals. 

Highest  tariff  makers  that  confident  gratitude  To  read  Senator  McCumber's  remarks  thus 

which  has  been  defined  as  a  lively  anticipation  far,  one  would  suppose  he  had  exorcised  all  the 

of  benefits  to  come.     If  naivete  hesitates  be-  evil     spirits     of     non-" old-time     prosperity." 

fore  logic,   however,   the  consumer  may  well  But   no,  another  demon   lurks  in  the  giant's 

ask,   "But  why,  if  the  manufacturer  is  about  castle:  "Agricultural  depression  has  made  it- 

to  bring  his  cost  down,  does  Mr.  McCumber  self  felt  throughout  the  country  and  has  been 

first  so  carefully  bar  all  the  doors  and  windows  a  big  factor  in  the  closing  of  our  manufacturing 

with  a  tariff  against  all  competition  before  he  establishments."     Naturally,    one    expects    a 

sets  about  to  do  me  this  service?     Why  does  polite  invitation  to  "Agricultural  Depression" 

Mr.  McCumber  first  insist  upon  removing  his  to  "let"  it  take  its  unwelcome  presence  out  of 

primeincentivetolowcosts,  namely  competition,  our  midst,  especially  in  view  of  its  evil  effects 

if  you  are  so  sure  he  means  to  reduce  them?"  in  the  way  of  "closing  our  manufacturing  es- 

Senator  McCumber  does  not  share  this  tablishments"  (which  the  tariff  is  so  profit- 
vulgar  apprehension.  He  sees  the  manu-  ably  to  open,  with  "employment  to  all"); 
facturer  for  what  he  is,  a  gentle  and  an  al-  but  one  is  disappointed  in  that  expectation, 
truistic  spirit,  easily  touched  by  an  appeal  to  The  Senator  just  lets  it  goat  that.  He  does  not 
his  nobler  instincts.  How  simple,  how  easy,  point  out  the  fact  that  agricultural  depression 
how  plain  the  path  to  Senator  McCumber.  is  the  child  of  a  Europe  that  cannot  buy 
Eisten  to  his  exhortation:  American  farm  products,  and  that  will  not  be 

"  Let  the  manufacturer  be  satisfied  with  a  able  to  buy  them  until  it  can  sell  us  some  of  its 

meager  return  upon  his  investment  for  a  while."  goods  and  thereby  get  the  money  to  pay  for 

The  word  "let"  will  do  it  all.  them.     To  the  tariff  makers,  Europe  is  popu- 

"Then  let  the  employees  increase  their  ef-  lated    exclusively    by    vicious    producers   who 

ficiency  to  the  highest  possible  degree."  want  to  undersell  Americans  in  the  American 

How  the  shade  of  the  late  Frederick  W.  Tay-  market,  and  by  "the  extremely  low-paid  labor 
lor,  the  industrial  management  expert,  who  of  the  Old  World"  which  is  trying  to  snatch 
spent  a  lifetime  trying  to  devise  means  to  per-  the  food  out  of  American  laboringmen's 
suade,  cajole,  or  otherwise  get  employees  to  "in-  mouths.  That  Europe's  producers  and  la- 
crease  their  efficiency",  must  writhe  to  realize  borers  are  also  consumers  of  American  foods 
how  Senator  McCumber,  by  a  single  phrase,  and  goods — the  indispensable  extra  10  per 
has  solved  the  problem,  even  to  "the  highest  cent,  of  consumers  who  make  possible  our 
possible  degree."  No  need  for  bonuses,  time  present  scale  of  ^arm  and  factory  production — 
studies,  motion  studies,  or  other  devices  for  is  not  admitted  in  the  high-tariff  creed.     No, 
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Senator  .McCumber's  tariff  argument  proceeds 
upon  no  such  basis  of  mere  fact  or  logic  or 
principles  of  economics.  As  with  lennvson. 
it  is  a  mxstical  process:  "  B\-  faith,  and  faith 
alone,  embrace — believing  where  we  cannot 
prove."  The  old  famil\-  remed\-  of  the  tariff 
is  good  for  all  ailments — poor  prices  for  hides 
and  high  prices  for  shoes,  low  wages  and  high 
production  costs.  Like  the  gentle  dew  from 
heaven,  it  falls  with  blessings  upon  all  alike — 
the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer. 
"Old-time  prosperitx"  for  all. 

How  simple! — both  the  doctor  and  the 
remed\ .     Is  the  patient  as  simple  as  all  that? 

Improving  "the  Department  of  Peace" 

DESCRIBING  the  State  Department  as 
'"the  Department  of  Peace,"  Secretar\- 
Hughes  recentl\-  gave  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  a  graphic 
picture  of  its  practical  operations,  and  es- 
peciall\'  of  improvements  which  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  its  structure,  which  would  add 
greatl\-  to  its  usefulness.  The  most  urgentl\- 
needed  of  these  improvements  is  thus  dis- 
cussed by-  Mr.  Hughes: 

There  has  too  long  been  too  great  a  distinction 
between  the  political  interests  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Con- 
sular Service.  Both  are  engaged  in  political  work 
and  both  are  engaged  in  commercial  work.  You 
cannot  at  this  time  take  economics  out  of  diplomacy. 
If  \"ou  would  protect  our  interests  on  the  one  side 
\ou  must  support  them  on  the  other,  and  1  believe 
that  the  two  branches  of  the  Service,  now  called  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular — should  be  drawn  to- 
gether and  treated  as  an  interchangeable  unit. 
This  would  permit  men  to  be  assigned  from  one 
Service  to  the  other  and  thus  give  a  greater  range 
of  opportunit\-  for  putting  men  in  the  places  where 
the\-  belong  as  their  aptitudes  and  special  talents 
are  revealed. 

In  theorw  this  interchange  is  alread\- 
possible,  by  executive  order.  In  practice,  it 
is  impossible,  because  the  Consular  Service  is 
so  much  better  paid  than  the  Diplomatic 
Service  that  a  high-grade  consular  officer  can- 
not afford  to  accept  a  transfer  to  a  diplomatic 
post,  even  if  he  has  dem.onstrated  an  especial 
fitness  for  the  work.  For  example,  several 
consulates  pay  S8.000  a  >'ear.  and  the  consulate- 
general  at  L-ondon  pays  Si 2,000  a  \ear.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  highest  diplomatic  post 
in  the  service    below   the   sjrade   of    minister 


(counselor  to  the  Embass\-  at  London)  pa\s 
()nl\-  S4.000  a  \  ear,  and  most  diplomatic  berths 
\  ield  onl\  from  82,500  to  $3,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Hughes  calls  attention  to  another  serious 
defect  in  the  State  Department.  It  is  under- 
manned. Men  of  the  highest  abilit)'  and  oc- 
cupying seats  at  some  of  the  most  responsible 
bureau  desks,  charged  with  knowing  and  de- 
ciding questions  of  first  importance,  are  so 
ill  supplied  with  assistants  that  they  have  to 
waste  much  time  at  mere  routine  work,  which 
the\'  should  be  spending  upon  study  and  re- 
flection upon  weightier  things. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  diplomacy  at  best  is 
a  poorl\'  paid  profession,  and  that  the  equip- 
ment to  practise  it  at  all  requires  long  and 
expensive  preparation,  another  reform  urged 
b\'  Mr.  Hughes  is  most  necessary.  This  is  a 
classification  of  all  grades  of  the  service  below 
the  rank  of  minister,  looking  toward  salar\- 
adjustment,  provision  for  legitimate  expense 
accounts,  and  finall\'  a  pension  system  to 
provide  a  decent  retirement  stipend  for  men 
who  give  their  lives  to  the  service. 

And  lastl\-  in  Mr.  Hughes's  own  words: 

I  grant  the  importance  of  appointing  men  from 
outside  the  service  to  important  diplomatic  posts. 
It  is  most  advisable  that  the  countr\-  should  have 
the  opportunit\-  to  draw  upon  its  reserves  of  wide 
experience,  sagacit)',  and  abilit\";  that  it  should  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  the  mature  judgment  of  those 
who  represent  the  fruition  of  .American  opportunity, 
culture,  and  discipline,  and  thus  invigorate  the 
processes  of  diplomacw  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  men,  despite  their  training  and  abilit\-, 
would  be  helpless  if  they  did  not  have  the  backing 
of  trained  staffs.  If  >  ou  are  to  secure  the  full  benefit 
of  the  most  distinguished  service  at  the  top  you 
must  still  have  \our  organized  service  in  all  the 
other  grades.  .\nd,  as  I  have  said,  while  \ou 
cannot  sacrifice  the  great  advantage  of  appoint- 
ments from  the  outside  to  the  chief  positions,  it  is 
absolutel>-  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient frequenc\'  of  promotions  from  the  Service 
itself  to  the  chief  positions,  that  is,  of  heads  of 
missions,  so  as  to  make  possible  a  career  warranting 
its  pursuit  b\-  a  fair  proportion  of  the  ver>-  best  of 
our  >oung  men. 

Our  Soldiers  not  for  Sale 

THE  "soldier  vote"  is  a  mvth.  The 
elections  in  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  and 
elsewhere  have  demonstrated  that.  The 
effort  to  erect  a  banner  over  a  part  of  the 
.American  Legion,  which  should  read,  in 
substance.  "For   Sale:   the  American   soldier. 
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Price,  one  bonus,"  has  been  proved  a  failure. 
Avowed  opponents  of  the  bonus  have  been 
renominated  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  dis- 
tricts where  nomination  is  equivalent  to  elec- 
tion and  where  a  normal  percentage  of  the 
voters  are  ex-service  men.  These  men  evi- 
dently voted  as  American  citizens  and  not, 
as  some  of  their  leaders  misrepresented  them 
to  be,  as  beggars  at  the  ballot  box.  All 
honor  to  them.  And  the  greater  the  shame 
of  the  men  who  professed  to  be  their  friends 
and  then  tried  to  dishonor  them  by  offering 
them  for  sale  to  the  highest  political  bidder. 
Notice  has  been  served  upon  them  that  the 
American  soldier  is  not  for  sale. 

An  Antidote  for  Government  Ownership 


A 


DDRESSING  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  Wash- 
ington in  May,  Secretary  Hoover  said: 


There  has  been  agitation  in  the  trade  and  by  the 
public  for  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  govern- 
mental inspection  of  the  grading  of  lumber.  Some 
of  the  branches  of  the  lumber  trade  have  recom- 
mended a  course  of  this  order.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  if  we  can  develop  these  things  from  the  in- 
ternal machinery  of  the  trade  we  will  have  secured 
infinitely  better  results  and  also  have  secured  some- 
thing even  better  than  those  results — a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  trade  to  its  consumers  which 
must  in  the  long  run  be  of  enormous  value  to  it.  1 
do  not  approve  of  attempts  to  extend  the  arm  of 
the  Government  in  every  direction.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  trades  can 
be  assisted  to  establish  means  to  make  it  totally 
unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  police  business 
ethics. 

This  sound  philosophy  has  underlain  all 
Secretary  Hoover's  efforts  to  bring  the  activ- 
ities of  trade  associations  within  the  limits  of 
law.  National  economy  and  national  morals 
alike  are  served  when  industry  itself  does  its 
housecleaning  and  its  police  work.  And  an 
even  more  precious  result  is  achieved,  namely, 
of  preserving  intact  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  people.  The  hand  of  bureaucracy  upon 
any  enterprise  is  the  deadening  hand  of  routine 
and  of  unimaginative  applying  of  the  letter 
that  kills.  Mr.  Hoover  elaborated  this  thought 
in  the  same  address,  in  measured  words  that 
deserve  sober  scrutiny: 

The  trades  can  do  those  things  better.  For  the 
Government  such  intervention  means  the  further 
establishment  of  bureaucracy,  and  one  of  the  most 


dominant  notes  of  all  governmental  bureaucracy 
is  to  grab  something  more — some  new  function. 
And  we  can  all  be  sure  that  those  sections  of  the 
trade  that  have  been  contemplating  Federal  control 
in  these  particulars  would  soon  find  such  control 
expanding  far  beyond  the  point  of  starting.  The 
inefficiency  of  bureaucracy  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness needs  no  comment  from  me;  it  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  situation.  The  only  hope  of  good 
government  is  to  keep  governmental  functions 
down  to  a  minimum.  When  we  have  large  de- 
partments like  this  with  a  great  many  thousands  of 
employees,  representing  an  actual  business  of  a 
size  greater  than  perhaps  only  thirty  or  forty  con- 
cerns in  the  country,  and  we  yet  have  requirements 
of  law  that  do  not  permit  us  to  pay  a  man  more 
than  $6,000  a  year,  you  can  contemplate  some  of 
the  difficulties.  Indeed,  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  efficiency  and  the  tremendous  results  ob- 
tained in  government  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  put 
upon  a  Federal  Department.  It  is  simply  due  to 
the  number  of  men  willing  to  come  here  at  a  sacrifice 
to  carry  on  governmental  functions.  It  is  not  a 
foundation  upon  which  I  would  care  to  risk  the 
future  of  a  trade  if  it  could  be  avoided. 


The  Budget  Experiment 

WHEN  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
criticize  Director  Dawes  for  not  hav- 
ing really  reduced  the  national  ex- 
penditures, they  are  criticizing  him  for  some- 
thing the  budget  was  not  primarily  designed 
to  do.  They  have  a  valid  ground  for  criticism, 
but  that  is  not  it. 

The  purposes  of  a  budget — any  budget — 
are  twofold:  first,  to  control  (not  necessarily 
to  cut)  expenses;  and  second,  to  fix  responsi- 
bility for  expenditures.  A  corporation's  bud- 
get for  next  year  may  call  for  twice  as  heavy 
expenses  as  this  year's,  and  still  be  a  good 
budget,  because  the  heavier  expenses  may  be 
incurred  in  anticipation  of  correspondingly 
heavier  business.  But  it  might  call  for  less 
expenses  than  this  year's,  and  be  a  bad  budget, 
if  it  either  (a)  provided  no  system  for  adjusting 
expenses  to  the  legitimate  needs  for  incurring 
expense  or  to  the  fluctuations  in  those  needs, 
or  (b)  made  no  one  responsible  to  the  chief 
executive  of  the  corporation  for  incurring  the 
expense. 

The  Dawes  plan  is  weak  upon  both  these 
counts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  clearly 
reduced  government  expenditures — at  least 
temporarily.  But  it  does  not  adequately 
control  the  making  of  appropriations,  nor  does 
it  clearly  enough  define  responsibility  for  esti- 
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mating  them.  Congress  has  several  times  Germany.  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  States, 
altered  the  estimates  and  increased  the  ap-  Cuba,  Spain,  Holland,  AustraHa,  Hgypt,  India, 
propriations,  by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  Porto  Rico,  Poland,  Greece,  Panama,  Round- 
log-rolling.  The  potential  value  of  a  budget  the-World,  and  Scotland,  with  at  least  three 
has,  however,  been  illustrated  by  Secretary  competing  lines  advertising  their  routes  to 
Mellon's  use  of  the  present  one  to  beat  the  each  of  the  more  popular  destinations.  iMany 
bonus.  His  whole  argument  has  been:  "You  of  these  are  new  lines,  using  new  American- 
have  undertaken  certain  expenses  of  govern-  built  steamers, 
ment,  and  you  have  provided  certain  taxes  to 

meet  them.     You  may  not  undertake  more  History  a  la  Wells 
(the  bonus)  unless  you  provide  the  revenues 

(more  taxes)  to  pay  them."     That  argument  ^   TAPOLEON     said,     "History    is    a    lie 


N 


has  thus  far  been  unanswered.  |\|    agreed     upon."     Henry     Ford     says, 

"  History  is  bunk."  A  majority  of  one 
The  Flood  of  Travel  by  Sea  hundred  .American  college  professors  and  histo- 
rians have  recently  declared  that  "history  as 
VIOLA'S  exhortation,  "Then,  westward-  written  by  H.  G.  Wells  is  not  history  at  all." 
ho!"  in  the  "Twelfth  Night"  of  Shakes-  To  parody  Pontius  Pilate,  "What  is  history?" 
peare,  has  been  obeyed  these  last  three  To  the  Germanic  type  of  mind,  which  has 
hundred  years,  until  Congress  recently  dominated  our  colleges  and  our  historians  for 
stemmed  the  flood  of  European  immigration,  a  generation,  histor>-  is  an  encyclopedic  mass  of 
Now  it  seems  like  being  reversed  by  the  tourist  detailed  information,  culled  from  original  docu- 
flood  of  Americans  flowing  Europeward.  The  ments  of  the  past.  To  an  earlier  (and  much 
war-pent  tide  of  sightseers  is  at  last  unloosed,  more  widel\'  read)  generation  of  historians, 
and  is  crowding  the  decks  of  splendid  new  ships  histor}'  is  the  story  of  man — a  vast  panoramic 
and  older  ships  splendidl\'  refurbished,  east-  drama  of  his  spirit  as  revealed  in  his  actions, 
ward  bound.  The  glamor  of  "a  trip  to  chronicling  his  ambitions  and  his  passions, 
Europe"  has  not  faded,  nor  the  romance  of  his  conquests  and  his  sins,  his  pride,  his  weak- 
Europe's  storied  fields  and  cities.  To  many,  nesses,  his  glorv,  his  power.  The  newer  histo- 
the  vo>'age  is  hallowed  as  a  pilgrimage  to  con-  rian  writes  like  a  law\er.  The  older  wrote 
secrated  ground,  where  gallant  kinsmen  sleep  like  a  poet.  To  the  one,  the  fact  is  all-impor- 
in  Belleau  Wood  or  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne.  tant:  to  the  other,  the  inner  meaning  is  the 
To  others,  it  is  a  homing  flight  to  the  land  of  thing.     Which  is  right? 

their  fathers  or  their  fathers'  fathers.  To  If  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating — 
most,  it  is  the  expression  of  Kipling's  sailor's  and  it  usually  is — Herodotus  and  Gibbon  and 
passion  "for  to  observe  and  for  to  see,  for  to  H.  G.  Wells  (three  all  of  a  kind)  have  the  better 
be'old  this  world  so  wide" — the  inborn  curi-  of  the  argument.  They  are  read.  There's 
osity  of  human  kind  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  heart  of  the  matter.  To  what  good  shall 
the  mountain — or  of  the  ocean.  one  write  libraries  of  exact  and  unimportant 
The  hegira  of  this  year — it  is  no  less — il-  facts,  and  then  have  the  public  pass  by  on  the 
lustrates  another  human  trait,  the  gregarious  other  side?  If  the  gospel  of  eternal  salvation 
instinct  to  do  the  thing  that  everybody  else  were  as  dully  told  as  most  modern  history  is 
is  doing.  Travel-by-sea  is  distinctl\-  "being  written,  few  indeed  might  hope  to  be  saved, 
done"  this  year.  And  not  alone  to  Europe,  for  few  would  read  it.  Better  half  truth  ab- 
The  routes  to  Asia,  to  the  South  Seas,  to  sorbed  by  the  multitude  than  truth  thrice  re- 
Central  and  South  America,  to  the  West  fmed  and  rejected  of  men. 
Indies,  even  to  South  Africa,  boast  new  ships  Wells  can  write.  There  is  his  indisputable 
and  crowded  passenger  lists.  New  names  of  advantage  over  his  critics.  He  may  be  less 
vessels  press  the  old  for  pubHc  i2iVor:  Majestic,  good  an  historian,  but  millions  read  his  works. 
Berengaria,  Conte  Rosso,  Southern  Cross,  Vau-  If  the  professors  dislike  his  history,  they 
ban — to  name  only  a  few.  In  one  issue  of  a  achieve  nothing  by  criticizing  him.  They 
New  York  newspaper,  luxurious  excursions  must  beat  him  at  his  own  game:  they  must 
are  advertised,  in  this  order,  to  France,  Nor-  learn  to  write  as  well  as  he,  and  their  better 
way,  Peru,  Chile,  Bermuda,  Canada,  Italy,  history  will  then  be  more  widely  read. 
Japan,  China,  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  England  The  truth  is,   most  so-called  historians  of 
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to-day  are  not  historians  at  all:  they  are  only 
students  of  history.  An  historian  is  not 
merely  a  man  who  knows  history,  but  a  man 
who  knows  history  and  can  write  it.  Their 
presumption  is  greater  than  Wells's,  for  they 
presume  to  call  themselves  historians  while 
they  possess  infinitely  less  knowledge  of 
writing  than  Wells  possesses  of  history — and 
yet  writing  is  half  of  their  art. 

Wells  has  performed  two  great  services  with 
his  "Outlines  of  History."  He  has  stimulated 
millions  to  find  in  history  a  fascinating  field 
of  reading  and  study  who  else  would  have 
passed  it  by,  and  he  has  shown  lesser  men  who 
call  themselves  historians  the  right  way  to 
write  history.  Gentlemen,  don't  criticize  him 
— imitate  him! 

What  Kind  of  Education? 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT  of  Balliol  College 
once  boasted,  "  Here  we  teach  our  boys 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  therewith 
equipped  they  go  forth  and  conquer  the 
world."  To-day,  in  America,  a  college  dean 
would  be  more  likely  to  say,  "  Here  we  teach 
our  boys  engineering  and  chemistry,  and  there- 
with equipped  they  go  forth  and  conquer  the 
trade  of  the  world." 

Both  systems  "work,"  and  by  that  test  both 
systems  are  proved  right.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  ask.  Why  do  they  work?  The  answer 
is,  because  either  one  provides  food  for  the 
teeth  of  the  mind  to  masticate,  and  suste- 
nance for  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  mind  to 
digest  and  absorb.  Neither  has  any  specific 
virtue  beyond  this  fact.  In  the  old  days,  many 
a  mind  of  brilliant  possibilities  went  starving 
to  oblivion  because  it  had  no  stomach  for 
classical  education,  that  yet  would  have 
thrived  and  grown  powerful  if  science  had 
been  at  its  hand.  To-day,  such  minds  are 
,  fed  the  food  that  they  can  eat.  Scientific 
education  has  not  replaced  classical  education: 
it  has  simply  provided  another  kind  of  fare  for 
another  kind  of  mind. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  now 
carried  this  idea  one  step  further.  Wisely 
recognizing  that  there  are  hungry  and  fruit- 
ful minds  that  require  very  special  diets,  and 
have  no  taste  for  any  other,  the  University 
has  established  an  annual  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  "to  a  student  who  has  shown  that  he 
possesses  special  talent  of  an  unusually  high 
order,  and  who  wishes  to  spend  all  his  time  in 


the  University  in  pursuing  courses  which  he 
thinks  will  develop  his  special  talent,  without 
being  obliged  to  complete  studies  in  which  he 
has  little  or  no  interest.  The  holder  of  the 
scholarship  will  not  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  if  he  is  deficient 
therein." 

This  scholarship,  established  by  the  New 
York  City  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  named 
"The  Zona  Gale  Scholarship"  in  honor  of 
that  distinguished  graduate,  should  be  but 
the  first  of  many  of  its  kind,  designed  to  foster 
rare  and  precious  gifts  of  mind  that  need 
special  food  to  bring  out  their  qualities. 

Mr.  Mitten  on  Street  Railways 

IN  1 910  the  people  of  Philadelphia  averaged 
less  than  one  ride  a  day  on  the  street  cars 
of  that  city — 288  during  the  year  to  be 
exact.  In  1920  they  took  501  rides.  This 
greater  use  of  the  cars  is  a  measure  of  the 
change  in  regard  in  which  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  is  held  by  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  change  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  remarkable  cooperation  between  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Mitten,  president  of  the  company, 
and  the  employees,  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  property. 

When  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  the  Philadelphia 
banker,  was  called  upon  in  1 910  to  see  what 
he  could  do  with  the  almost  hopeless  situation 
caused  by  high  financing  and  poor  manage- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  he  picked  Mr.  Mitten,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company, 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  story  of  how 
Mitten,  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
workers,  improved  the  service  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  riders  and  increased  the  earnings 
so  that  dividends  were  paid  on  the  stock,  and 
how  the  employees  bought  stock  with  their 
savings  to  defeat  a  recent  attempt  to  oust 
Mitten  from  the  management  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  business.  Under  this  cooperative 
management,  rides  per  capita  in  Philadelphia 
have  doubled  without  increasing  the  number 
of  men  employed. 

Mr.  Mitten  has  now  written  a  "handbook" 
on  the  traction  problem,  Philadelphia  needs 
additional  rapid  transit  facilities  as  does 
nearly  every  growing  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  is  how  to  finance  the 
needed    extensions.     Mr.    Mitten's    views   on 
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this  point  should  interest  every  city  dweller. 
The  following  are  paragraphs  from  his  "  Rapid 
Transit  Handbook": 

Higher  fares  discourage  riding  and  interfere  with 
the  extension  of  home  building  areas,  thus  nullifying 
the  main  justification  for  use  of  municipal  funds  in 
aid  of  added  transit. 

There  being  no  inducement  for  further  invest- 
ment of  private  capital,  municipal  funds,  or  those 
secured  through  assessment  of  benefited  property, 
must  be  depended  upon  for  future  transit  develop- 
ment. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  providing  transit  by  de- 
creasing the  rentals  or  other  form  of  return  now 
being  paid  to  underlying  companies  has  many  ad- 
vocates. Justice,  however,  prompts  the  recollection 
that  original  pioneers  in  early  transit  made  no 
such  profit  from  street  railway  investment  as  did 
those  who  invested  in  property  abutting  street 
railway  lines. 

City  growth  to  present  areas  and  city's  great  ad- 
vantage by  increased  taxable  values  are  both  in 
large  measure  due  to  pioneers  of  street  railwa\'  de- 
velopment, who  successfully  scrapped  horse  cars, 
cable  cars,  and  the  original  4-wheel  trolley,  in  favor 
of  improved  method  and  larger  cars.  This  ladder, 
upon  which  cities  climbed  to  their  present  status, 
cannot  in  fairness  be  thrown  down  without  a  reason- 
able consideration  of  the  equities  involved. 

Philadelphia  should  take  advantage  of  that  most 
important  element  left  out  of  account  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  make  the  propert\'  owner  pa\' 
into  the  public  treasury  some  portion  of  his  profits 
from  rapid  transit  development  to  help  pay  for  its 
cost. 

San  Francisco  has  successfully  applied  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel  project,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  about  $4,500,000  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  rapid  transit  to  the 
southwesterly  corner  of  the  city,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 4,000  acres  of  desirable  home  sites, 
otherwise  practically  isolated  from  the  business 
section  of  the  city  by  the  Twin  Peaks  range  of  hills. 
The  Bureau  of  Engineering,  City  of  San  Francisco, 
in  a  report  dated  July,  1921,  states  that  the  money 
for  this  entire  project  was  provided  by  assessment 
on  the  property  benefited. 

The  Board  of  Local  Improvements  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  1921  recommended  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  subways.  Michael  J.  Fahert\-,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  said:  "A  subway  in  any  district 
will  result  in  the  landlords  boosting  rents.  The 
tenant  will  have  to  pay  the  increased  rents  whether 
subways  are  built  by  special  assessment  or  in  other 
ways.  My  plan  is  to  make  the  landlord  pay  part 
of  his  increased  income  toward  subway  construc- 
tion," Mr.  Faherty  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the 
additional  income-producing  power  of  benefited 
property  would  entirely  pay  for  the  subway. 


Mr.  Mitten's  "ultimate  answer"  to  the 
traction  problem  is: 

City  ownership  of  all  subways,  elevated,  and  sur- 
face tracks. 

Cost  of  added  transit  to  be  properly  apportioned 
as  between  general  taxation  and  assessment  of 
benefited  property. 

Company  to  supply  cars,  power,  and  movable 
equipment,  and  operate  under  lease,  revocable  by 
city,  with  assured  protection  of  company's  invest- 
ment and  a  reasonable  return  thereon. 

Company  operation  with  cooperative  accom- 
plishment rewarded  bv  added  compensation  to  men 
and  management. 

1  he  Soviet  and  Foreign  Capital 

THE  Russian  authorities  have  had  little 
experience  in  dealing  with  capital  or 
they  would  realize: 

First,  that  their  proposals  to  set  up  national 
monopolies  each  giving  full  control  of  some 
natural  resource  in  which  the  Government  is 
to  act  jointly  with  a  corporation  of  some  par- 
ticular nationalit\',  would  mean  that  ultimatel)' 
that  particular  nation,  as  represented  by  its 
particular  corporation,  would  dominate  the 
whole  of  that  resource  of  Russia  to  the  infinite 
damage  of  the  Russian  people.  Nothing 
can  be  more  terrible  to  contemplate  than  the 
natural  resources  of  Russia  handed  over  to 
corporations  for  exploitation,  with  the  backing 
of  nations;  and  nothing  is  more  futile  than  the 
idea  that  a  corporation  with  foreign  backing, 
engaged  in  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  of  the 
national  resources  of  the  country,  can  be  con- 
trolled in  the  interest  of  the  people.  If  there 
is  an>-  sense  of  trusteeship  on  the  part  of  the 
world  for  the  Russian  people,  such  proceedings 
will  not  be  allowed. 

The  second  point  is,  there  are  several  hun- 
dreds of  factories,  railways,  mines,  oil  wells  in 
Russia  which  were  developed  b>'  citizens  of 
probably  twenty  different  foreign  nations.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  commercial  morality 
of  the  world  has  sunk  so  low  that  any  one  of 
these  nations  would  support  or  encourage  its 
citizens  in  taking  over  and  operating  the 
propert\'  of  the  citizens  of  an\'  other  count r\- 
unless  the  original  owner  had  received  proper 
consideration  and  compensation. 

The  third  point  is,  that  foreign  trade  cannot 
be  conducted  by  a  government  monopol\'  as 
at  present  in  Russia.  Foreign  trade  requires 
the  infinite  ingenuitx    and  enterprise  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  men  matching  their  wits  Burning   Up   National   Wealth 
and  energies;  and  so  long  as  a  monopoly  is 

continued  by  the  Soviet  authorities  there  is  a  4  S  ILLUSTRATING  the  commercial 
more  effective  blockade  on  Russian  imports  /\  value  of  the  forests  destroyed  by  fire 
and  exports  than  has  yet  been  devised.  This  1  \  the  following  figures  from  the  United 
does  not  imply  that  governments  cannot  limit  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  signifi- 
the  character  of  the  commodities  to  be  im-  cant.  During  the  six  years  ending  January, 
ported  and  exported  to  those  which  contribute  1922,  more  than  eighty-five  and  a  half  millions 
to  public  welfare.  of  dollars  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  fires  in 
The  fourth  point  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  forests  of  this  country.  Of  this  loss  about 
the  necessary  capital  for  the  reconstruction  80  per  cent,  is  directly  attributable  either  to 
of  Russian  productivity,  confidence  must  be  deliberate  or  unintentional,  but  at  all  events,  to 
established  in  the  minds  of  individuals  who  preventable  human  agency.  In  other  words, 
will  entrust  their  savings  for  this  purpose;  for  about  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
the  Soviet  Government  will  never  be  able  to  forests,  an  area  greater  than  England,  Scot- 
borrow  money  from  foreign  governments  in  land,  and  Wales,  has  been  completely  consumed 
any  amount  that  will  be  worth  consideration  by  fire  in  the  last  six  years, 
in  the  salvation  of  Russia.  As  a  consequence  of  the  W^orld  War,  Ger- 
many lost  21,547,520  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of 
The  Colorado  River  Project  plebiscites.     The  United  States  during  a  period 

coextensive  with  the  length  of  the  war,  burned 

C)T  month,  in   ''The  March  of  Events"  up  56,488,307  acres  of  forests,  covering  more 

and    under   the   above    title,    the   dis-  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  land  as 

cussion    of    Western    law    relative    to  Germany's  entire  war  loss.     When  we  stop  to 

water  rights  was  too  exclusively  Californian  consider  that  this  figure  represents  one  eighth 

in    its    view.     The    wider    view-point,    which  of  the  total  wooded  area  of  the  United  States 

should  have  been  emphasized,  was  of  the  de-  at  the  present  time,  and  when  we  further  re- 

velopment   of  the  doctrine  of   ''prior  appro-  fleet  that  these  devastated  acres,  allowing  for 

priation,"  now  established  in  the  arid  West,  the  most  sanguine  computations,  can  not  hope 

by  which  he  who  first  appropriates  water  for  to  become  of  commercial  value  again  for  another 

beneficial   use  is  first   in   right,   regardless  of  fifty  to  seventy  years,  the  need  of  adequate 

whether  the  water  is  utilized  on  the  land  adja-  safeguards  and  of  the  observance  of  care  on 

cent  to  the  stream  or  at  a  point  distant  from  the  part  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  pre- 

the    stream.     This    doctrine    of    priority    is  venting  of  the  causes  of  fire,  becomes  increas- 

generally  recognized  within  the  boundaries  of  ingly  clear.     In  the  state  of  Minnesota  alone, 

the  Western  states,  except  for  a  partial  ap-  during  1920,  approximately  a  hundred  thous- 

plication  of  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  in  and  acres  were  burned  to  the  ground  and  more 

California.     The    relative    rights    under    the  than  a  thousand  people  met  their  deaths  as  the 

doctrine   of   prior   appropriation,   as   between  direct  result. 

citizens  of  two  states,   has  only   within    the  Annually,  the  forests  of  the  United  States 

last  few  weeks  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  yield  a  billion  and   a   half  dollars'   worth  of 

Court,  in  a  decision  which  clears  the  way  for  products    to   American    citizens.     They    sup- 

an  interstate  agreement  upon  plans  to  develop  ply  830,000  people  with  work  and  pay  out 

the  Colorado  River  as  a  unit.  $440,000,000  in  wages  for  the  labor  performed 

Last  month's  comment  also  gave  the  erro-  in   their  exploitation.     Notwithstanding,  this 

neous  impression  that  the  Colorado  River  Com-  highly  valuable  asset  has  been  so  negligently 

mission  had  completed  the  negotiation  of  an  accounted  for,  that  out  of  the  822  million  acres 

interstate  treaty  of  agreement  upon  a  common  of   original    timber   which  this  country  once 

policy  with  respect  to  the  equitable  apportion-  boasted,  less  than  463  million  acres  have  been 

ment    of    the    waters    of    the    river   between  left  standing  to-day.     When  we  consider  that 

the  seven  states  for  irrigation  and  electrical  the  present  rate  of  consumption  is  more  than 

powers.     Such    negotiations    are    under   way,  four  times  that  of  the  annual  growth  exclusive 

but  have  not  been  completed.      Probably  sev-  of  the  large  annual  destruction  from  forest  fires, 

eral   months  will   be  required  to  carry  them  and  that  such  vital  industries  as  the  paper, 

through.  building,   and    mining   industries    are    almost 
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wholly  dependent  upon  our  domestic  output  of 
timber  and  woodpulp;  we  can  realize  more 
acutely  what  radical  steps  must  be  taken 
toward  a  great  elimination  of  preventable  fires 
in  the  wooded  sectors. 

Whither? 

WHEN  the  poet  sighed  for  " the  touch 
of  a  vanished  hand,  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still,"  the  reproducing 
piano  and  the  talking  machine  had  not  been 
perfected  to  preserve  Paderewski's  emotion 
before  the  pianist  turned  statesman,  and  the 
golden  glory  of  Caruso  at  his  best.  To-day, 
printer's  ink  is  not  alone  as  the  art  preservative. 
History  is  no  longer  the  prerogative  of  the  pen. 
You  may  sit  to-day  in  a  motion  picture  theatre 
and  see  dead  men,  of  a  decade  gone,  walk  and 
gesticulate  before  your  eyes.  Ministers  to  eye 
and  ear  perpetuate  the  past.  The  wireless 
brings  the  living  present  of  the  remotest  dis- 
tances to  your  home.  Truly,  time  and  space 
are  ceasing  to  exist  in  a  world  which  can  bring 
all  times  and  all  places  to  the  here  and  now. 
What  of  man  himself — "  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in 
the  foremost  files  of  time?"  Heritor  of  the 
past,  monarch  of  the  present,  the  future  alone 
remains  to  perplex.  Is  his  imagination  fixed 
upon  creations  worthy  of  his  powers?  Is  his 
character  equal  to  its  impending  responsibil- 
ities?    Qtto  vadis  ? 

Keep  Governor  Harding 

THE  best  evidence  the  President  could 
give  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  out  of  partisan  politics 
would  be  to  return  Governor  W.  P.  G.  Harding 
as  a  member  of  it.  His  service  has  been  able, 
farseeing,  above  partisanship,  and  beyond 
price. 

Rural  Statesmen 

THE  progress  of  farm  representation  in 
Congress  may  be  easily  symbolized  by 
observing  the  progress  from  "Sockless 
Jerry"  Simpson,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Kansas  in  1892,  to  Arthur  Capper,  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  in  1922.  Simpson  represented 
the  blind  revolt  of  ignorant  farmers  in  distress, 
who  sought  political  relief  through  quack  rem- 
edies like  Populism.  Capper  represents  the 
new  type  of  farmers,  aware  that  there  are  such 
things  as  economic  laws  and  conscious  of  the 
limitations  of  poHtical  measures  in  the  relief  of 


economic  distress.  Simpson  was  a  case  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  Capper  is  a  sophisti- 
cated, open-eyed,  informed  student  of  econ- 
omics and  affairs,  leading  a  keen  constituency 
of  dirt  farmers  who  wear  white  collars,  drive 
automobiles,  use  the  telephone  and  the  wireless, 
and  send  their  sons  to  college.  Leader  and  led 
have  changed,  and  with  them  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  rural  problem.  Farming  has 
progressed  from  rule-of-thumb  to  a  science,  and 
farmers  from  drudges  to  business  men.  Out 
of  their  own  number  has  risen  a  new  type  of 
leadership,  both  economic  and  political.  Presi- 
dent J.  L.  Howard,  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  is  almost  a  new  type  of 
man.  He  owns  and  operates  a  big  farm  in 
Iowa,  and  he  manages,  from  an  office  in  Chicago 
a  national  organization  of  a  million  members 
on  the  soil,  who  are  studying  scientifically  the 
practical  questions  of  cooperative  marketing 
and  of  cooperative  political  pressure  on  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures.  The  "farm 
bloc"  is  largely  his  creation.  He  is  the  big, 
muscular,  slow-spoken,  brooding-eyed  farmer, 
and  he  is  also  the  wise,  well-read,  traveled,  and 
experienced  man  of  the  world.  He  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  seat  of  a  binder  and  the  seat  of 
the  after-dinner  speaker.  And  he  is  only  a 
sample  of  a  group  of  men  of  his  own  kind  who 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  organized  farmers 
of  the  country,  who  know  what  they  want  and 
are  revolutionizing  their  position  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  scheme  of  things. 

The  leaders  of  the  Howard  and  Capper  type 
are  teaching  their  followers  sound  business 
principles.  Farm  practise  and  farm  manage- 
ment having  been  generally  learned,  they  are 
teaching  farm  marketing  and  farm  finance.  In 
politics,  their  leadership  has  been  generally 
sound.  Their  most  serious  danger  there  lies  in 
the  seductions  of  the  high-tariff  promoters, 
who  are  trying  hard  to  get  the  farmers  of  the 
country  to  sponsor  their  selfish  game  of  grab. 
They  offer  the  bait  of  "protection"  to  farm 
products  (whose  prices  are  fixed  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  in  spite  of  all  that  any  country's 
laws  may  attempt  to  do),  and  ask  in  return 
"protection"  of  their  manufactured  products, 
which  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  The  farmers  are 
learning,  however,  that  five  cents  of  "protec- 
tion "  of  their  wool  costs  them  ten  dollars  in  the 
price  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  a  little  pro- 
tection of  their  raw  hides  costs  them  many 
times  over  in  the  price  of  gloves  and  shoes. 

Rural  leadership  generally  is  now  of  a  high 
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order.  Men  like  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  of  Califor-  whose  2,000  descendants  have  included  hun- 
nia,  in  the  field  of  land  settlement,  like  Aaron  dreds  of  eminent  men  and  women  in  every 
Sapiro  in  marketing  organization,  and  like  the  branch  of  human  endeavor  and  not  one  person 
heads  of  the  state  Farm  Bureaus,  are  real  rural  convicted  of  crime.  His  remedy  for  the  anti- 
statesmen.  Something  of  the  quality  of  rural  social  element  of  society  is  ''negative  eugenics," 
leadership  has  returned  which  distinguished  including  birth  control,  segregation  of  the  unfit, 
that  leadership  when  men  of  the  character  and,  in  extreme  cases,  humane  sterilization, 
of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  At  a  quite  practicable  cost,  America  could 
were  at  the  forefront  of  agricultural  policy  negatively  ''breed  out"  its  backward  human 
and  practice  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub-  stocks  in  a  few  generations,  by  which  time 
lie.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  cheering  evidence  public  opinion  may  be  advanced  to  a  point 
of  progress.  where  "positive  eugenics,"  or  the  "breeding 

in"  of  desirable  traits,  may  be  attractive  to  the 

The  Revolt  Against  Civilization  average  citizen. 

The  foregoing  gives  only  the  faintest  sugges- 

UNDER  this  suggestive  and  rather  start-  tion  of  the  interest  of  a  book  of  extraordinary 

ling  title,  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard  has  interest,  insight,  and  importance,  which  is  well 

written  a  profoundly  interesting  book,  worth  the  perusal  of  all  thoughtful  Americans, 
recently   published,   on   the   "menace  of  the 

under-man."     He  finds  that  scientific  investi-  Growing  Numbers  of  Migratory  Birds 
gation  has  shown  a  large  section  of  the  human 

race  to  be  intellectually  incapable  of  civiliza-  1    ^IVE    years    ago    the    Migratory     Bird 

tion.     Not  merely  certain  races,  as  the  Bush-  1— (    Treaty  was  ratified  by  Canada  and  the 
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men  of  Africa,  but  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  Jl        United  States  in  order  to  protect  those 

most  advanced  white  races,  as  the  English  and  birds  that  winter  in  the  United  States  and 

the  Americans,  are  doomed  by  an  unchangeable  breed  in  Canada.     Up  to  the  time  the  treaty 

heredity    to   a   sub-civilized   mentality.     And  was  signed  the  birds  were  playing  a  losing  game, 

these  unfortunates,  unequal  to  the  economic  and  gradually  their  numbers  were  shrinking — 

competition  of  civilization,  unable  intellectually  some  almost  to  the  verge  of  extinction, 
to  enjoy  its  pleasures  even  if  they  could  afford  But  the  five  years  of  protection  that  has  been 

to  buy  them,  are  not  v/hat  we  usually  think  given  them,  has  already  brought  about  the  re- 

them  to  be,  namely,  the  passive  victims  of 'mo-  suits  that  were  hoped  for  by  the  bird  lovers 

dern  society,  but  are  active  and  viciously  deter-  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  who  urged 

mined  enemies  of  all  civilization.     They  would  the  passage  of  the  treaty, 
be  happy  only  in  a  state  of  savagery,  or  at  best         On  one   lo-acre  preserve  in  Essex  County, 

of  barbarism.     The  sight  of  an  order  of  society  Ontario,  a  few  )'ears  ago,  seven  geese  and  ducks 

which  they  cannot  enjoy  infuriates  them,  and  came  to  sojourn  with  the  generous  owner  of  the 

their  constant  hope  is  todestroy  civilization  and  property.     The  next  year  the  seven  returned, 

level  all  human  life  down  to  the  plane  of  their  and  brought  with  them   eleven   more.     Each 

inferior  capacities.  year  the  flock  continued  to  grow,  until  this 

This  unique  conception,  based  upon  modern  last  spring  between  three  and  four  thousand 

scientific  research  in  biology  and  psychology,  appeared. 

offers  a  tenable  explanation  of  Bolshevism  and         The  owner  of  this  preserve,  on  which  the 

of  its  kindred  phenomena  in  all  civilized  coun-  terms  of  the  treaty  are  carefully  enforced,  at- 

tries.     These  masses  of  discontent  are  led  by  tributes  the  increase  in  the  number  of  birds 

men  from  the  higher  intellectual  strata,  who  entirely  to  the  protection  given  by  the  treaty. 

have  suffered  from  social  mal-adjustment  or  By  this  treaty  the  open  seasons  for  game  birds 

who  for  other  familiar  reasons  have  a  grievance  were  made  the  same  in  all  the  states  and  pro- 

against  the  existing  organization  of  society.  vinces,   and   spring  shooting  was   prohibited. 

Mr.  Stoddard  offers  in  evidence  "the  case  of  Insect-eating  birds,   which    are   of  particular 

Jukes  vs.  Edwards,"  citing  the  progeny  of  the  value  in  keeping  down  the  insect  pests,  are 

original   Jukes   couple   of   degenerates   whose  granted  continual  protection. 
4,800  descendents  have  cost  the  country  2J         Very  apparently  the  treaty  is  a  success,  for 

million  dollars  in  charitable  and  penal  expenses,  the  birds  it  was  designed  to  protect  are  increas- 

as  against  the  progeny  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  ing  in  number. 
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Schoolboy  Athletics  Association  of  America  and  the  Russell  Sage 

Foundation  have  in  large  part  been  guiding 

THE  elementary  school  athletic  move-  hands, 

ment,  which  was  inaugurated  in  New  The  various  public  school  athletics  in  the 

York  City  seventeen  years  ago  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  become  fairly  well 

form  of  the  Public  School  Athletic  League,  has  standardized  may  be  said  to  fall  under  three 

gone  steadily  forward.     Practically  every  city  heads:  individual  competition,  group  competi- 

of  any  size  in  the  United  States  now  has  a  tion,  and  team  competition.    And  it  is  doubtful 

school    athletic    league.    Although    inter-city  if  there  is  a  college,  preparatory  school,  or  high 

athletic   meets    rarely   occur,    inter-class   and  school  in  the  whole  country  that  can  offer  a 

inter-school  matches  of  various  kinds  are  more  better  rounded  programme  of  athletics, 

frequent  than  among  colleges  and  high  schools.  The  main  intent  in  each  case  is  to  get  every 

In  New  York  City,  during  the  elementary  boy  in  the  game  and  to  discourage  the  "star" 
school  year,  more  than  100,000  boys  are  ac-  system  so  far  as  possible.  Individual  competi- 
tively engaged  in  athletics.  Track  events  hold  tion  comes  into  special  prominence  in  some  form 
a  prominent  part  in  this  interest  and  last  from  of  track  athletics,  but  this  is  overcome  to  some 
September  to  June.  In  the  fall,  considerable  extent  by  limiting  the  number  of  events  in 
attention  is  paid  to  soccer  football ;  in  the  winter  which  one  boy  may  take  part.  Furthermore, 
comes  basketball  and  with  spring,  baseball.  too  many  races  are  likely  to  prove  a  strain. 

General  George  W.  Wingate,  the  late  Dr.  Track  events  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to 

Luther  Gulick  and  the  late  James  E.  Sullivan  jumps  of  various  kinds,  short  dashes  and  relay 

were  the  originators  of  this  comparatively  new  races.     Long,  tiring  half-mile  and  mile  runs  are 

idea  in   elementary   school   education.     Field  far  too  great  a   strain   to  be  countenanced, 

and  track  athletics  had  been  regarded  as  harm-  Sometimes  the  shot-put  is  practised  but  always 

ful  to  youngsters  and  such  physical  training  as  with  the  eight-pound  shot  in  place  of  the  heav- 

did  exist  was  largely  confined  to  school-room  ier  weight. 

calisthenics.  The  three  forward-thinking  men  In  group  athletics,  every  mjember  of  a  school 
just  mentioned  decided  that  mechanical-like  class  who  is  physically  fit  to  do  so  takes  part  in 
calisthenics  was  neither  what  young  America  a  certain  event.  Class  spirit  becomes  every- 
wanted  nor  needed.  Young  America  wanted  thing,  individual  competition  nil.  For  exam- 
to  run  and  jump  and  throw,  wanted  play  in-  pie,  in  the  standing  broad  jump,  every  boy  in 
stead  of  drudgery.  And  why  not  let  it  follow  its  a  certain  class  jum.ps  and  then  all  the  jumping 
natural  instincts  so  long  as  the  thing  could  be  marks  of  twenty  or  thirty  boys  are  added  to- 
done  with  the  proper  supervision?  gether  and  the  total  distance  is  divided  by  the 

The  New  York  public  school  system  allowed  number  of  boys  taking  part.     If  one  boy  is  a 

the  experiment  to  be  tried  and  the  Public  School  poor  jumper,  that  brings  the  class  average  down 

Athletic    League   was   organized    along   these  and  the  other  boys  get  after  him  and  induce 

lines.     It   soon   got   beyond  the  experimental  him  to  become  a  better  jumper.     It  is  common 

stage  and  became  a  permanent  fixture.     Buf-  for  two  classes  to  compete  in  this  way.     The 

falo,    Newark,    Cleveland,    Seattle,    Tacoma,  class  that  wins  receives  a  trophy  which  is  hung 

San    Francisco    and    numerous    other    cities  proudly  in  the  class  room, 

watched  results  and  one  after  another  organ-  Team  competition  comes  with  soccer,  basket- 

ized  public  school  leagues  of  their  own.     Ta-  ball,  and  baseball.     As  a  rule,  contests  are  held 

coma  constructed  an  eighty  thousand  dollar  amiong  classes  until  a  school  team  is  picked, 

stadium  expressly  for  its  boy  athletes,  Newark  then  among  schools  in  a  certain  school  district 

a  seventy-five  thousand  dollar  field,  while  New  for  the  district  championship,  and  then  in  turn 

York  and  other  cities  went  in  extensively  for  the  city  cham.pionship  is  fought  for. 

school  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums.  Whatever  the  type  of  competition  may  be 

The  method  of  handling  schoolboy  athletics  in  these  schoolboy  athletics,  the  genuine  in- 

in  various  cities  throughout  the  country,  the  terest  of  the  small  boy  is  aroused,  and  that  is  an 

proper  degree  of  supervision  and  knowing  just  asset  of  no  small  proportions.     A  district  school 

what  is  good  and  is  not  good  for  a  twelve  or  superintendent    in  New   York  said   not   long 

thirteen  year  old  boy  has  been  largely  standard-  ago  that  organized  athletics  had  done  more 

ized.     The  New  York  City  system  has  as  a  to  break  up  truancy  than  any  other  method 

rule  served  as  a  model  and  the  Playground  tried. 
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Bureaucratic    Usurpation   under  Quaran-  permission  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 

tine  No.   37  ii^  every  case.     In  other  words,  by  an  ingenious 

blanket  order,  this  Board  has  taken  the  entire 

THE  most  perfect  fruit  of  the  bureau-  operation  of  a  Federal  law,  affecting  an  indus- 
cratic  idea  in  government  seems,  appro-  try  involving  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  out 
priately  enough,  to  have  burgeoned  and  of  the  field  of  natural  economic  flow,  and  has 
blossomed  in  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  placed  its  every  act  in  the  control  of  an  irre- 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing-  sponsible  board  of  bureaucrats  consisting  of  six 
ton.  This  Board  was  erected  under  the  provi-  scientific  specialists.  A  more  violent  perver- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  familiarly  sion  of  the  plain  intent  of  a  law  would  be 
known   as   the    Plant   Quarantine   Act.     The  difficult  to  find. 

intention  of  that  Act  was  praiseworthy;  it  was  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  yet  the  worst.  Re- 
designed to  provide  means  to  prevent  the  in-  calling  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  prevent 
troduction  from  abroad  of  horticultural  dis-  the  introduction  of  specific  pests  from  specific 
eases  and  injurious  insects,  "new  to  or  not  localities,  observe  what  the  Federal  Horti- 
theretofore  widely  prevalent''  in  the  United  cultural  Board  now  conceives  its  function  to 
States.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Act  be.  In  an  official  pronouncement,  issued  in 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de-  May  of  this  year,  the  Board  declares  that  "'  the 
clare  a  quarantine  against  the  importation  of  general  principle  underlying  Quarantine  No.  37 
any  kind  of  plant  life  from  any  country  where  is  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  make  this  country  in- 
such  diseases  or  insects  exist,  only  requiring  dependent  of  foreign  supplies  with  the  object 
him  to  specify  the  country  and  locality  and  the  of  ultimately  reaching  a  condition  where  entry 
class  of  plants  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  of  foreign  plants  will  be  limited  to  new  plants 
excluded.  and  to  such  plants  as  are  not  capable  of  pro- 

The  intent  of  this  Act  is  so  plain  that  a  child  duction  in  the  United  States."     In  other  words 

can  perceive  it.     This  intent  is  that  the  Secre-  a  board,  erected  to  act  as  health  officer  against 

tary  of  Agriculture,  through  his  expert  Horti-  the  introduction  of  foreign  plant  diseases,  has 

cultural    Board,    shall   declare   that    chestnut  by  bureaucratic  fiat  declared  its  duty  to  be  to 

blight,  for  example,  exists  in  China  and  is  being  foster    ''home   industry''    and    practically   to 

brought  into  the  United  States  on  chestnut-  erect  an  invisible  tariff  wall  against  all  foreign 

tree  seedlings  from  the  province  of  Hunan,  plants.     An  exactly  analogous  case  would  be 

and  that   therefore   chestnut    seedlings   from  for  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  declare 

Hunan  shall  be  excluded  till  Hunan  eradicates  a  quarantine  against  the  entry  of  all  aliens, 

its  blight.  except  those  whom  at  his  whim  he  decided  to 

But  observe  what  the  bureaucratic  mind  does  admit,  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  protect 
with  this  explicit  and  limited  grant  of  author-  American  workmen  from  the  competition  of 
ity.  Seven  years  of  gestation  in  the  mush-  foreign  labor.  There  is  exactly  as  much  war- 
room  caves  of  an  obscure  office  in  Washington  rant  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  for  the 
produces  an  unrecognizable  flowering  of  this  assumption  of  powers  never  granted  by  Con- 
original  idea,  in  the  form  of  Quarantine  No.  37,  gress,  and  never  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
dated  June  i,  19 19,  which  declares  that  ''there  tion  intended  to  be  granted. 
exist  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Central  and  South  Space  forbids  the  recital  of  the  actual  opera- 
America,  and  other  foreign  countries  and  local-  tions  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  under 
ities,"  diseases  and  insects  of  a  dangerous  char-  Quarantine  No.  37.  It  is  a  shameful  record  of 
acter,  and  the  notice  thereupon  proceeds  to  usurpation,  favoritism,  and  arbitrary  abuse  of 
issue  a  blanket  quarantine  against  all  kinds  of  power.  If  Congress  has  any  self-respect,  it  will 
plant  life  from  all  those  countries  and  from  take  exemplary  measures  with  this  Board, 
"any  other  foreign  locality  or  country"!  In  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  legislative 
other  words,  Quarantine  No.  37  declares  that  powers  of  Congress.  Summary  dismissal  of  its 
the  whole  world  outside  the  United  States  members  from  the  government  service  would 
is  a  horticultural  pest-house,  and  closes  the  be  a  needed  notice  to  other  departments  and 
doors  against  all  importations  of  plants  from  bureaus  to  keep  their  lawful  place.  The  gen- 
them.  eral  public,  too,  should  realize,  from  this  ex- 

Against     all     importations — except.         Ex-  ample,  the  dangers  of  yielding  to  the  Federal 

ceptions  are  allowed,   but  only  upon  express  Government    the.   control   of   other   functions 
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(education,  social  welfare,  and  the  like)  which  generally  recognized,  they  seem  likely  to  con- 
inevitably  will  be  ultimately  controlled  by  the  tinue  to  enjoy  it. 
bureaucratic  mind,  of  which  the  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board  is  a  type.  The  Thirst  for  Economic  Knowledge 
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The  World  Oil  Drama  T^CONOiMlC    principles    have   a    greater 

rH    fascination  for  the  human  m.ind  than  is 

HETHER    the    newspaper    report       J J   general!}' realized.     It  is  such  principles 

that  there  were  250  representatives  that  men  fight  for,  and  popular  interest  in  them 
of  oil  companies  at  the  Genoa  Con-  helps  to  explain  the  place  that  great  men  hold 
l"erence  was  correct  or  not  there  can  no  longer  in  the  public  esteem.  Eincoln  saw  that  this 
be  any  doubt  regarding  the  importance  placed  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free 
on  oil  in  negotiations  between  nations.  The  and  explained  this  economic  principle  in  the 
Russian  Soviet  Governmient  hoped  to  win  clearest  and  simplest  language  to  the  people, 
recognition  and  a  billion  dollar  loan  by  offering  Franklin,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  said, 
concessions  in  the  Baku  and  other  Russian  oil  *' We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang 
fields  which  had  been  "nationalized"  in  1920.  separately,"  and  Washington  exemplified  this 
Following  the  report  that  such  concessions  had  principle  of  unity  implied  in  Franklin's  face- 
gone    to    the    Royal    Dutch-Shell — the    great  tious  remark. 

Dutch-English  oil  combination — Sir  Henry  W.  One  of  the  encouraging  developments  of  the 
A.  Deterding,  the  managing  director  of  that  present  time  is  the  growing  knowledge  of  eco- 
world-wide  concern  said,  "Under  no  condi-  nomic  principles  and  their  application  to  the 
tions  will  we  ever  be  a  part\'  to  an\thing  that  affairs  of  men.  This  will  help  to  save  us  from 
would  rob  previous  owners.  We  will  not  be  social  revolution.  The  growth  of  such  knowl- 
receivers,  directly  or  indirect!)',  of  stolen  prop-  edge  among  laboring  classes  makes  them  better 
erty."  About  the  same  time  camie  an  official  and  m^ore  satisfied  citizens.  Farmers  are  be- 
announcement  from  the  Standard  Oil  Compan\-  coming  something  of  economists  and  are  seek- 
of  New  Jersey,  in  confirmation  of  a  report  from  ing  economic  solutions  of  their  problems.  The 
Genoa,  that  it  had  acquired  "early  in  the  sum-  result  is  working  wonders  in  agriculture.  In 
mer  of  1920"  a  half  interest  in  the  Nobel  Rus-  other  fields  the  principles  of  economics  are 
sian  oil  properties.  The  Nobel  Brothers  were  playing  an  increasingly  important  part.  Many 
the  Rocfcefellers  of  Russia  and  their  properties  large  and  some  small  corporations  now  have 
are,  or  were,  regarded  as  very  valuable.  The  departments  to  study  economic  conditions  and 
Royal  Dutch-Shell  also  had  large  holdings  in  aid  the  management  in  more  intelligently  plan- 
Russia  before  the  "nationalization."  ning  for  the  future.  For  example  the  American 
Such  information  as  this  gives  point  to  Secre-  Radiator  Compan\'  has  kept  charts  of  business 
tary  Hughes's  refusal  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  and  financial  conditions  for  more  than  twenty 
Government  until,  among  other  things,  it  recog-  years  and  has  made  its  plans  and  conducted  its 
nizes  private  property  rights.  That  refusal,  of  business  according  to  the  situation  as  shown  by 
course,  is  based  upon  principle,  but  it  is  interest-  interpretations  of  these  charts, 
ing  to  note  that  when  a  diplomatic  note  is  writ-  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Woolley,  president  of  the 
ten  dealing  with  American  rights  in  mandate  American  Radiator  Company,  has  said  that 
territories,  in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  in  these  interpretations  warned  themi  in  ample 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  or  Colombia,  it  is  the  rights  time  to  prepare  for  the  1907  panic;  led  them, 
of  American  oil  interests  that  principally  early  in  191 5,  to  lay  in  raw  material  before  the 
benefit  by  the  action  of  the  State  Department,  war  boom  started;  influenced  them  to  reduce 
This  is  encouraging  for  tsvo  reasons.  It  inventories,  pay  off  debts,  and  cut  down  pro- 
shows  that  American  companies  are  going  out  duction  in  the  summer  of  1920,  and  early  last 
to  get  oil  in  countries  where  it  will  be  available  year,  v/hen  others  were  still  pessimistic,  indi- 
after  our  liquid  petroleum  is  exhausted.  And  cated  to  them  that  it  was  time  to  get  ready  for 
it  shows  that  they  have  the  backing  of  the  business  recovery.  "W^e  had  come  by  ex- 
Government  in  this  world  search  for  oil.  Since  perience  which  brought  understanding,"  he  said 
the  days  of  Bryan  in  the  State  Department  "to  place  implicit  reliance  upon  our  ability 
they  have  had  this  support  under  two  adminis-  accurately  to  forecast  the  logical  trend  of 
trations,  and  with  the  importance  of  oil  now  finance  and  business  by  skillful  interpretations 
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of  our  economic  charts."  IntelHgent  apphca- 
tion  of  this  method  of  planning  to  all  business 
would  tend  to  alleviate  our  periods  of  depres- 
sion by  restraining  over-extension  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

Several  well-qualified  organizations  have 
lately  started  work  in  this  field  of  economic 
research.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  interpretation  of 
work  of  this  kind  and  for  the  explanation  of  it 
in  terms  that  the  general  reader  can  under- 
stand. The  field  of  economic  vision  will  thus 
be  broadened.  The  General  Electric  Company, 
to  combat  the  spread  of  misinformation  re- 
garding that  company,  has  instituted  a  lecture 
for  its  employees,  showing  the  workings  of 
the  corporation  and  by  charts  and  drawings  the 
actual  distribution  of  the  company's  funds. 
The  favorable  reception  with  which  this  lecture 
has  been  received  led  an  official  of  the  company 
to  say  it  may  indicate  that  even  the  labor 
unions  and  socialists  are  earnestly,  eagerly, 
honestly  searching  for  the  truth  regarding  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  evidence  of  the  growing  thirst 
for  economic  knowledge. 

The  Economist  in  the   Banking   Business 

IN  BANKING  the  greatest  use  is  made  of 
economics.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  able  economists  in  that  field 
that  the  knowledge  of  econom.ic  principles  has 
been  growing  throughout  the  country.  The 
dean  of  these  public  educators  is  Mr.  George 
E.  Roberts  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  Formerly  a  school  teacher,  an  editor, 
and  then  director  of  the  mint,  this  self-educated 
economist  is  doing  as  much  as  if  not  more  than 
any  other  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  sound 
economic  principles.  The  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  written  by  him,  is  an 
excellent  textbook  on  economics  as  applied  to 
current  affairs,  and  is  in  language  that  every 
one  can  understand. 

Other  banks  employ  economists  of  the  high- 
est order.  At  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York  there  is  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  form- 
erly professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  and 
Harvard.  At  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  is  Dr.  H.  A.  E.  Chandler,  formerly 


of  the  University  of  Arizona  and  of  Columbia. 
At  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is  Dr.  John  T.  Holds- 
worth,  who  was  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  author 
of  a  text  book  on  money  and  banking.  At  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis  is  Dr.  W.  F. 
Gephart,  who  was  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 
and  Federal  food  administrator  for  that  city 
during  the  war.  And  in  this  list  should  also 
be  included  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  of 
Cleveland. 

These  men  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics as  it  relates  directly  to  current  business 
affairs  and  in  spreading  economic  knowledge. 
Banks  are  coming  to  consider  this  as  part  of  the 
service  they  should  render  to  their  clients  and 
many  now  issue  instructive  publications  as  a 
part  of  their  advertising  and  publicity  pro- 
grammes. 

But  the  chief  function  of  these  economists  is 
not  the  issuing  of  such  publications.  It  is 
more  interesting  than  that.  It  is  to  study 
conditions  with  all  the  information  of  the 
banks  at  their  command  and  with  their  eco- 
nomic training  as  a  background.  With  no  set 
duties  to  perform  in  the  banks,  with  time  for 
reading  and  thinking,  it  is  their  function  to 
extend  the  vision  of  the  banker.  The  banker 
who  is  in  the  strong  current  of  events,  may  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  landmarks  and  dan- 
ger points  as  they  go  past.  Sometimes  the 
economist  finds  his  views  in  direct  contrast  with 
those  of  the  business  men  around  him.  It  is 
then  that  his  opinion,  when  weighted  with  the 
information  and  opinions  of  active  business 
men,  as  they  should  always  be,  is  of  most  value 
to  the  banker.  It  may.  tell  him  when  it  is  time, 
at  the  height  of  seeming  prosperity,  to  curtail 
loans  for  the  good  of  his  clients  and  himself; 
it  may  help  to  show  him  when  the  danger  is 
passed  and  he  can  safely  begin  to  expand  loans 
and  radiate  confidence  among  the  depressed 
business  men  around  him.  This  was  the  great 
service  the  banker  rendered  in  the  last  depres- 
sion, probably  thereby  preventing  a  terrible 
panic,  and  the  economist,  who  lengthened  and 
strengthened  the  vision  of  the  banker,  had  a 
part  in  it. 


PROMOTERS  IN  THE  INSURANCE  AND 
BUILDING  AND  LOAN  FIELDS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magaiine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons   to  he  learned  therefrom 


THE  fertile  mind  of  the  promoter  is 
quick  to  find  the  field  where  his  opera- 
tions have  the  best  chance  for  success. 
After  the  Armstrong  investigation  of 
life  insurance  companies  in  New 
York  State  in  1905  the  promoters  turned  to  that 
field  because  the  limelight  of  publicity  was 
centred  on  the  operations  of  the  big  New  York 
companies  and  on  their  past  profits.  They  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  organizing  local  companies 
and  selling  insurance  stock  to  the  public.  The 
Ailfred  M.  Best  Company,  authorities  on  insur- 
ance matters,  compiled  the  record  of  the  208 
companies  organized  during  this  period  of  pro- 
motion. Sixty-six  of  these  companies  had  gone 
out  of  business  by  1915,  and  of  approximately 
eighty  million  dollars  that  the  public  had  "in- 
vested'* in  all  these  companies  at  least  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  had  been  lost  up  to  that 
time  (19!  5).  While  a  number  of  the  companies 
organized  during  the  period  1905  to  1914  have 
been  successful,  the  loss  to  investors,  taken  as  a 
class,  has  been  tremendous. 

This  is  b\-  wa\-  of  introduction  to  the  informa- 
tion that  the  stock-selling  promoter  is  again 
active  in  the  insurance  field.  There  is  a  greater 
interest  in  insurance  than  before  the  war;  that 
explains  his  activity.  This  time  he  is  using  a 
"stock-with-policy"  plan  and  the  promoter's 
profits  come  from  general  agency  commissions 
on  the  insurance  written.  The  buyer  of  the 
stock  is  made  to  feel  that  he  gets  it  for  nothing 
for  it  is  paid  for  out  of  the  dividends  accruing 
on  his  policy.  In  some  cases,  if  he  should  die 
after  taking  out  a  §5,000  policy,  his  beneficiary 
would  get  only  ?  1,000  the  first  year,  ?3,ooo  the 
second  year  and  not  until  the  third  year  would 
the  full  amount  of  the  policy  on  which  he  is 
paying  premiums  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 
The  rates  charged  for  the  insurance  have  to 
compete  with  those  of  established  companies 
so  this  method  of  getting  the  insured  to  give 
up  his  dividends  and  even  part  of  his  insurance 
is  adopted  to  get  the  money  for  the  stock. 
The   promoter   selects   a   state  where   this 


"  stock-with-policy "  plan  is  not  prohibited  by 
law — Kansas  seems  to  be  a  popular  one — then 
he  establishes  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  some  locality  and  begins  his  promo- 
tion operations  by  appealing  to  local  pride. 
He  is  likely  to  become  prominent  in  church 
affairs  for  that  gives  him  acquaintance  with  the 
kind  of  people  he  wants  on  his  board  of  direc- 
tors. Then  he  starts  advertising  "  Let's  build 
Kansas.  Buy  your  insurance  in  a  Kansas 
Company." 

One  of  these  companies  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  World's  Work  is  selling  a 
good  part  of  its  stock  to  an  underwriting  con- 
cern organized  by  the  promoter,  to  which  he  has 
assigned  the  profits  of  his  general  agency 
contract.  To  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
company  for  this  stock,  the  promoter  has  de- 
posited it  with  a  trust  company  and  issued 
five-year  7  per  cent,  notes  against  it  up  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  purchase  price.  These 
notes  he  is  selling  to  members  of  a  so-called 
"Advisory  Board,"  and  as  a  "special  induce- 
ment," to  get  the  "  key  men  "  he  wants  through- 
out the  state,  he  is  giving  with  each  Ji  ,000  note 
a  §1,000  profit-sharing  certificate  payable  J 100 
a  year  for  ten  years  from  the  profits  of  the  un- 
derwriting company  and  also  ten  shares  of 
stock  in  the  underwriting  company.  The  five- 
year  7  per  cent,  notes  are  to  be  paid  off  from 
the  dividends  on  insurance  sold  under  the 
"stock-with-policy"  plan  and  the  owners  of 
these  policies  will  then  become  the  owners  of 
the  deposited  insurance  company  stock. 

A  study  of  this  high  financing  scheme 
makes  one  think  of  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  the  man 
who  hypnotized  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  with  his 
Pan  Motor  promotion  until  the  Government 
sent  him  to  jail  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Pandolfo  chose  the  unfortunate  town  of  St. 
Cloud  after  he  had  run  his  course  as  an  insur- 
ance promoter  in  Texas  where  he  left  a  trail  of 
unpaid  underwriting  agency  notes.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  out  of  place  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  tempted  by  this  "stock-with- 
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policy"  plan  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  into  them.  The  promoters  get  their  compensa- 
the  stock  life  insurance  companies  in  the  tion  from  the  first  payments. 
United  States  paid  no  dividends  in  the  prosper-  Such  concerns  as  these  can  be  organized  un- 
ous  year  19 19,  and  that  the  average  payment  der  the  laws  of  some  states  and  are  operated 
that  year  was  less  than  4I  per  cent,  on  the  under  the  supervision  of  the  banking  or  other 
stock  of  all  such  companies.  This  explains  departments  of  those  states.  According  to  the 
why  the  promoter  has  to  make  the  buyers  think  lav/  of  probability  and  chftnce,  if  everything 
they  are  paying  nothing  for  their  stock  when  goes  well,  they  may  do  what  they  say  they  will 
he  sells  it  to  them  for  two  or  three  times  its  par  and  pay  what  they  promise.  For  experience 
value.  With  the  large  mutual  companies —  shows  that  between  10  and  15  per  cent,  of  the 
with  no  stocks  on  which  to  pay  dividends —  people  who  go  into  propositions  of  this  kind 
setting  the  pace  in  the  life  insurance  field,  there  never  complete  their  payments.  In  these  corn- 
is  now  little  chance  for  much  return  on  new  in-  panies  those  people  forfeit  all  or  part  of  what 
surance  company  stocks.  If  there  is  much  they  have  paid  in.  The  others  benefit  by 
return,  the  insurance  m.ust  be  more  costly  than  this. 

could  be  secured  in  other  companies.  An    investigation    made    by    the    World's 

Work  of  a  concern  of  this  character  that  has 

Another  field   to  which  the  promoter  has  operated  for  some  years  in  Minneapolis,  with 

lately  turned  his  attention  is  that  of  the  build-  branches  in  several  Western  cities,  which  prom- 

ing  and  loan  association.     The  housing  short-  ises  only  a  6  per  cent,  return  and  makes  no 

age  and  the  activity  in  building  accounts  for  offer  of  cheap  loans,  showed  that  the  investor 

this.     In  the  West  and  Southwest,  particularly  had  to  make  payments  for  two  full  years  before 

in  Missouri  and  Texas,  many  of  these  organiza-  he  could  get  back  any  of  his  money,  and  had 

tions  have  been  started  under  various  names,  to  continue  payments  for  six  years  before  he 

holding  out  the  promise  of  loans  for  homebuild-  could  get  back  even  what  he  had  paid  in.     Then 

ing  at  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  promising  returns  he  got  only  $5  for  interest  on  an  average  amount 

sometimes  as  high  as  10  or  12  per  cent,  to  those  of  $266  that  had  been  "invested"  with  the 

who  buy  their  shares.  company  for  six  years.      This  is  less  than  one 

No  more  capital  is  involved  in  the  starting  of  third  of  i  per  cent,  a  year.     Compare  this  as  an 

these  organizations  than  in  the  insurance  com-  investment  with  United  States  Treasury  Certi- 

pany  promotion  described  above.     The  would-  ficates  on  which  one  can  always  get  his  money 

be  borrower  must  first  become  a  shareholder  back  and  on  which  he  gets  back  25  per  cent. 

and  cannot  get  his  loan  until  some  indefinite  additional  in  five  years. 

time  in  the  future  when  his  monthly  payments  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  this  feature  the 

on  shares,  together  with  those  of  other  investors,  president  of  this  company  wrote:  "We  cannot 

supply  the  organization  with  sufficient  funds  to  give  the  money  back  at  any  time  the  investor 

make  the  loans  in  the  order  of  the  applications  wishes  without  incurring  such  a  loss  that  it 

for  them.     These  investors  in  shares  do  not  get  would  put  us  out  of  business  for  the  reason  that 

the  high  return  promised,  if  ever,  until  their  we  are  unlike  a  bank  in  this,  that  all  our  certifi- 

shares   mature  years   hence.     Meanwhile   the  cates  or  contracts  are  sold  by  salesmen  on  a 

promoter  gets  several  of  the  first  monthly  pay-  commission  basis  solely.     They  have  their  rail- 

ments  and  a  portion  of  succeeding  ones.  road  fare,  hotel  bills,  and  other  expenses  to 

The  report  of  one  of  these  concerns — a  "  hous-  pay,  and  they  do  not  sell  a  certificate  every  day, 
ing  trust"  in  Missouri — showed  total  receipts  in  consequently,  we  have  to  pay  them  a  fairly 
about  a  year's  operations  of  ^402,2 17.21,  of  liberal  commission  in  order  that  they  may 
which  amount  1157,669.30  went  to  the  fiscal  pay  their  expenses  and  live.  This  commission 
agency,  which  means  the  promoter,  $13,719.65  comes  out  of  the  first  money  that  is  collected 
to  "trustees  and  attorneys"  and  only  by  them,  so  that  we  have  to  have  the  use  of  the 
$230,828. 26  into  a  "trust  fund"  for  members,  remaining  payments  for  sufficient  length  of 
It  is  from  this  fund  that  loans  are  made.  In  time  so  that  with  the  earnings  on  it  we  are  en- 
other  words,  cost  of  operation  and  promoter's  abled  to  redeem  our  contracts  according  to  the 
fees  consumed  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  'Table  of  Guarantees.'  .  .  .  After  very 
money  paid  in.  The  low  rate  of  interest  prom-  careful  figuring,  we  have  found  that  the  table 
ised  on  loans  from  these  organizations  is  the  in  our  contract  is  as  liberal  as  we  can  be  with 
bait  held  out  to  get  people  to  put  their  money  the  investor  who  does  not  wish  to  stay  by  us. 
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and  still  protect  those  who  remain  and  who 
carry  out  the  terms  of  their  certificate/' 

And  this  so-called  "investors'  syndicate" 
does  not  loan  money  at  3  or  4  per  cent.,  or 
promise  10  or  12  per  cent,  return  to  those  who 
put  money  into  it,  as  do  man\'  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  have  sprung  up  during  the  present 
era  of  promotion  in  this  field. 

A  further  remark  of  this  president  is  interest- 
ing: "These  surrender  values,  however,  we 
think  will  compare  with  an\'  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies'  surrender  values  and  amount 
to  more  than  theirs  do."  Yet  this  concern 
gives  no  insurance  protection.  If  the  "in- 
vestor" should  die  before  his  certificate  matures 
the  best  his  heirs  could  get,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, would  be  the  money  he  had  paid  in 
with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest.  Or  they 
could  continue  his  pa\ments. 

One  of  the  best  commentaries  on  these  new 
promotions  was  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Edwin 
M.  Daugherty,  commissioner  of  corporations  of 
California,  where  several  of  them  wished  to  do 
business.  "  Exhaustiv^e  anal\'sis,"  he  said, 
"  proved  that  plans  of  the  cooperative  loan  com- 
panies as  originally  submitted  to  this  office 
were  fundamentally  unsound  from  an  economic 
standpoint.     Principal  objections  were: 

"i.  Companies  were  insolvent  during  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

"2.  Companies  assumed  that  mone}'  had 
no  market  value. 

"3.  Equality  of  benefits  of  contract  holders 
was  not  considered.  (Early  investors  were  the 
gainers  and  the  average  and  later  ones  were  the 
material  losers.) 

"4.  Stress  was  laid  upon  a  rate  of  interest 
charged  in  loans — in  most  instances  3  per  cent. 
This  was  deceptive,  in  that  the  actual  effective 
rate  of  interest  charged  average  borrowers  ex- 
ceeded 12  per  cent. 

"5.  Man\-  companies  contemplated  no  in- 
vestment by  promotors.  But  few  companies 
provided  for  bonding  officials  against  dishonest 
acts. 

"6.  All  the  companies  were  organized  as 
common  law  trusts.  Such  organizations  at- 
tempt to  usurp  the  functions  of  corporations, 
v/ithout  bearing  their  just  burdens  of  taxation, 
and  attempt  to  evade  the  liability  of  the  cor- 
porate form  of  organization." 

Instead  of  maintaining  "solvency"  by  estab- 


lishing arbitrary  discount  surrender  values, 
such  as  referred  to  above,  this  California  com- 
missioner has  decided  that  the  loan  and  trust 
fund  must  be  equal  to  total  payments  on  un- 
matured contracts,  less  legitimate  expense  de- 
ductions, plus  interest  credited  at  not  less  than 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  and  the  loan  fund  must 
be  backed  up  by  a  supervised  reserve  of  cash 
or  approved  securities  consisting  of  at  least 
325,000  invested  capital  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
compan\'s  contract  liabilitx'  up  to  Ji, 000,000 
with  a  graduated  percentage  for  higher  amounts. 
Such  requirements  as  Commissioner  Daugherty 
has  laid  down  seem  likel\'  to  keep  these  concerns 
out  of  the  state  to  the  protection  of  California 
investors,  of  whomi  there  are  man}'. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  is  said  here 
regarding  building  and  loan  associations  does 
not  appl}'  to  those  operating  as  local  societies 
in  states  that  have  well  drafted  laws  governing 
such  organizations.  They  have  won  an  en- 
viable economic  place  for  themselves  as  aids 
to  homeowning  and  as  encouragers  of  thrift 
and  saving.  On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of 
such  organizations  that  have  attempted  to  oper- 
ate nationally,  as  these  new  promotion  con- 
cerns are  doing,  has  been  bad.  There  have 
been  periods  in  the  past  when  men  of  the 
promoter  t\'pe  have  capitalized  on  the  success 
of  the  local  societies  to  organize  associations  to 
operate  more  widelw  In  this  connection  it  is 
pertinent  to  quote  from  the  1912  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  banks  of  New  York  State. 
Following  a  previous  period  of  promotion  in 
this  field.  Superintendent  Van  Tuyl  said,  "As  a 
result  of  mismanagement,  most  of  the  associa- 
tions formerly  classified  as  National  Associa- 
tions have  been  closed  at  the  instance  of  this 
Department  or  forced  into  liquidation.  Only 
eight  remain,  of  which  number  only  three  are 
still  engaged  in  active  business.  From  the 
original  point  of  view,  some  of  these  associa- 
tions might  well  be  classified  as  Local  Associa- 
tions and.  at  the  present  time,  none  of  them 
under  existing  laws  [New  York  State  laws]  en- 
gage in  the  practices  that  ruined  so  many  of 
them  and  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  s\'stem  into  ill  repute."  As  the 
legitimate,  well-managed,  local  associations 
came  through  that  previous  period  of  promiO- 
tion,  so  they  will  come  through  the  present 
period,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  those  who  are 
investing  in  them  to  be  concerned. 


LETTERS  OF  A  HIGH-MINDED  MAN 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

V 

Further  Pictures  of  the  Administration  at  War.  Lane's  Plans  for  the 
Return  of  a  Victorious  Army  Suggested  at  the  Time  of  the  Successful 
German    Drive  in  the  Spring  of   19 18. 


ON  May  31,  1918,  Franklin  K. 
i  Lane  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
I  Wilson  outlining  a  plan  for  the 
'  economic  re-assimilation  of  the 
men  of  the  American  army  when 
they  should  return  victorious  from  France.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
war  on  the  day  when  Lane  wrote  his  letter.  It 
was  still  the  dark  days  of  the  war.  In  March 
and  April  the  Germans  had  launched  two  terri- 
fic drives  against  the  British  lines  and  had  al- 
m.ost  succeeded  in  breaking  through.  Four 
days  before  Lane's  letter  was  written  the  Ger- 
mans had  suddenly  pushed  across  the  Ailette 
River  up  over  the  French  defenders  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  and  as  Lane  wrote,  the 
Germans  were  still  victoriously  pushing  south 
toward  the  Marne.  It  was  about  fourteen 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  but  with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of 
Cantigny — a  one-regiment  affair  on  May  28th 
— the  American  army  had  merely  held  quiet 
trenches  and  trained.  At  the  very  time  that 
Lane  was  writing  of  how  the  army  should  be 
received  home  when  the  fighting  v^^as  over  the 
active  fighting  was  actually  beginning. 
The  7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  3rd 
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Division  rolled  into  action  at  Chateau-Thierry 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  31st.  From  that 
time  on  the  Am.erican  Army  was  in  the  war. 

As  they  began  to  fight  Lane  sent  his  scheme 
for  preparing  for  their  return  to  the  President. 

To  Hon.  fVoodrow  IVilson,  The  White  House. 

Washington,  May  31,  19 18. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
give  thought  to  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
providing  opportunity  for  our  soldiers  return- 
ing from  the  war.  Because  this  Department 
has  handled  sirnilar  problems  1  consider  it  my 
duty  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  Congress. 

Every  country  has  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  this  situation  at  the  close  of  a  great  war. 
From  Rome  under  Caesar,  to  France  under 
Napoleon,  down  even  to  our  own  Civil  War, 
the  problem  arose  as  to  what  could  be  done  with 
the  soldiers  to  be  mustered  out  of  military  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  America  faced 
•a  somewhat  similar  situation.  But  fortu- 
nately at  that  time  the  Public  Domain  offered 
opportunity   to   the   home-returning   soldiers. 
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The  great  part  the  veterans  of  that  war  played  thing.     In  the  admirable  achievement  of  the 

in  developing  the  West  is  one  of  our  Epics.  Reclamation  Service  in  reclamation  and  drain- 

The    Homestead    Law    had    been    signed    by  age  we  have  abundant  proof  of  what  can  be 

Lincoln  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  so  that     done 

out  of  our  wealth  in  lands  we  had  farms  to  offer  This  is  an  immediate  duty.  It  will  be  too 
the  million  of  veterans.  It  was  also  the  era  of  late  to  plan  for  these  things  when  the  war  is 
transcontinental  railway  construction.  It  was  over.  Our  thought  now  should  be  given  to  the 
likewise  the  period  of  rapid,  yet  broad  and  full,  problem.  And  I  therefore  desire  to  bring  to 
development  of  towns  and  communities  and  your  mind  the  wisdom  of  immediately  supply- 
states,  ing  the  Interior  Department  with  a  sufficient 

To  the  great  number  of  returning  soldiers,  fund  with  which  to  make  the  necessary  surveys 

land  will  offer  the  great  and  fundamental  op-  and  studies. 

portunity.     The  experience  of  wars  points  out  This  plan  does  not  contemplate  anything  like 

the  lesson  that  our  service  men,  because  of  charity  to  the  soldier.     He  is  not  to  be  given  a 

army  life  with  its  openness  and  activity,  will  bounty.     He  is  not  to  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is 

largely  seek  out-of-doors  vocations  and  occupa-  a  dependent.     On  the  contrary,  he  is  to  con- 

tions.     This   fact    is   accepted    by   the   allied  tinue  in  a  sense  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 

European   nations.     That   is   why   their   pro-  ment.     Instead  of  destroying  our  enemies  he  is 

grammes  and  policies  of  relocating  and  readjust-  to  develop  our  resources, 

ment  emphasize  the  opportunities  on  the  land  The  work  that  is  to  be  done,  other  than  the 

for  the  returning  soldier.     The  question  then  planning,  should  be  done  by  the  soldier  him- 

is,  "What  land  can  be  made  available  for  farm  self.     The  dam  or  the  irrigation  project  should 

homes  for  our  soldiers!"  be  built  by  him.  the  canals,  the  ditches,  the 

We  do  not  have  the  bountiful  public  domain  breaking  of  the  land  and  the  building  of  the 

of  the  sixties  and  seventies.     In  a  literal  sense,  houses,  should,  under  proper  direction,  be  his 

for  the  use  of  it  on  a  generous  scale  for  soldier  occupation.     He  should  be  allowed  to  make 

farm  homes  as  in  the  sixties,  "  the  public  do-  his  own  home,  cared  for  while  he  is  doing  it,  and 

main  is  gone."    The  official  figures  at  the  end  given  an  interest  in  the  land  for  which  he  can 

of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1917,  show  this:  We  pay  through  a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps 

have  unappropriated  land  in  the  continental  thirty  or  forty  years.     This  same  policy  can  be 

United  States  to  the  amount  of  230,657,755  carried  out  as  to  the  other  classes  of  land.     So 

acres.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  half  of  this  that  the  soldier  on  his  return  would  have  an 

land  will  ever  prove  to  be  cultivable  in  any  opportunity  to  make  a  home  for  himself,  to 

sense.     So  we  have  no  lands  in  any  way  com-  build  a  home  with  money  which  we  would 

parable  to  that  in  the  public  domain  when  Ap-  advance  and  which  he  would  repay,  and  for  the 

pomattox  came — and  men    turned  westward  repayment  we  would  have  an  abundant  security, 

with  army  rifle  and  "blanket  roll" — to  begin  The  farms  should  not  be  turned  over  as  the 

life  anew.  prairies  were — unbroken,  unfenced,  without  ac- 

While  we  do  not  have  that  matchless  public  commodations  for  men  or  animals.  There  should 
domain  of  '65,  we  do  have  millions  of  acres  of  be  prepared  homes,  all  of  which  can  be  con- 
undeveloped  lands  that  can  be  made  available  structed  by  the  men  themselves  and  paid  for  by 
for  our  home-coming  soldiers.  We  have  arid  them  under  a  system  of  simple  devising  by 
lands  in  the  West,  cut-over  lands  in  the  North-  which  modern  methods  of  finance  will  be  ap- 

west.  Lake  States,  and  South,  and  also  swamp     plied  to  their  needs 

lands  in  the  Middle  West  and  South,  which  As  I  have  indicated,  this  is  not  a  mere  Uto- 
can  be  made  available  through  the  proper  pian  vision.  It  is,  with  slight  variations,  a 
development.  Much  of  this  land  can  be  policy  which  other  countries  are  pursuing  suc- 
made  suitable  for  farm  homes  if  properly  cessfully.  The  plan  is  simple.  I  will  under- 
handled.  But  it  will  require  that  each  type  of  take  to  present  to  the  Congress  definite 
land  be  dealt  with  in  its  own  particular  fashion,  projects  for  the  development  of  this  country 
The  arid  land  will  require  water — the  cut-over  through  the  use  of  the  returned  soldier  by 
land  will  require  clearing,  and  the  swamp  which  the  United  States,  lending  its  credit,  may 
land  must  be  drained.  Without  any  of  these  increase  its  resources  and  its  population  and 
aids,  they  remain  largely  "No  Man's  Land."  the  happiness  of  its  people  with  a  cost  to  itself 
The   solution  of    these  problems    is    no   new  of  no  more  than  the  few  hundred  thousand 
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dollars  that  it  will  take  to  study  this  problem  return.    The  United  States  was  in  reality  just 

through  competent  men.     This  work  should  getting  ready  to  put  her  real  strength  into  the 

not  be  postponed.  war  when  the  war  ended.     The  country  was 

Cordially  and  faithfully  yours,  nearly  as  ill  prepared  for  the  transition  from 

Franklin  K.  Lane.  war  to  peace  as  it  had  been  for  the  transition 

from  peace  to  war.     About  two  and  a  half 

Lane  was  looking  ahead  and  he  saw  two  months  after  the  Armistice   Lane  wrote   his 

things  which  had  to  be  provided  for — one  an  brother  George  on  January  30,  1919. 

outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  demobilized  men  "...     The  one   thing   that    bothers   us 

who  did  not  rapidly  fmd  their  way  into  the  here  is  the  problem  of  unemployment.     We 

economic  fabric  of  the  country  and  secondly  have  not,  of  course,  had  time  to  turn  around 

he  recognized  the  danger  of  small  politicians  and  develop  any  plan  for  reconstruction.     Our 

and  unwise  or  selfish  leaders  trying  to  gain  whole  war  machine  went  to  pieces  in  a  night, 

popularity  with  the  returned   soldier  by  pre-  Everybody  who  was  doing  war  work  dropped 

senting  him  with  money  from  the  treasury.  his  job  with  the  thought  of  Paris  in  his  mind, 

*/  He  is  not  to  be  given  a  bounty.     He  is  with  the  result  that  everything  has  come  down 

not  to  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  dependent."  with  a  crash  in  the  way  of  production,  btit 

Some  time   earlier   Lane    had    written    in  nothing  in  the  way  of  wages  or  living  costs, 

protest  against  the  idea  that  patriotic  service  Wages  can  not  go  down  until  the  cost  of  living 

must  be  bought:  does,    and    production    won't    increase   while- 

"  More  and  more  1   am  getting  to  believe  people  believe  prices  will  be  lower  later  on.     1 

that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  universal  to-day  proposed  to  Secretary  Glass  that  he 

military  service.     To  have  a  boy  of  eighteen  enter  upon  a  campaign  to  promote  production, 

given  a  couple  of  months  for  two  or  three  years  (i)    by   seeing  what   the   Government   could 

in  the  open  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  and  buy,  (2)  by  seeing  what  the  industries  would 

would  develop  a  very  strong  national  sense,  take  as  a  bottom  price,  (3)  by  getting  the  Food 

which  we  lack.     The  country  believes  that  a  Administration  at  work  to  reduce  prices.     Per- 

man  must  be  paid  for  doing  anything  for  his  haps  it  may  do  some  good.     The  new  Secre- 

country.     We  even  propose  to  pay  men  for  the  tary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  very  earnest  and  able 

time  they  put  in  drilling,  so  as  to  protect  their  man,  and  he  is  our  local  chief." 

own  liberties  and  property.     This  is  absurd !  Following  the  high  endeavor  of  the  war,  the 

We  must  all  Fearn  that  sacrifices  are  necessary  reaction  immediately  afterward  brought  with 

if  we  are  to  have  a  country.     The  theory  of  the  it  an  unsettled  and  unhealthy  condition.     Bol- 

American  people,  apparently,  is  that  the  coun-  shevism  and  all  forms  of  unrest  frightened  the 

try  is  to  give,  give,  give,  and  buy  everything  country  on  the  one  hand  and  an  abnormal  and 

that  it  gets."  dangerous  boom  swept  men's  minds  from  the 

Late  in  the  year  1919,  Lane  wrote  to  James  moorings  of  safe  conduct  in  business  on  the 
E.  Gregg, — ".  .  .  The  soldier-farms  bill  has  other.  The  bitter  fight  on  the  Versailles 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  treaty  ended  in  negation  and  delay.  There 
Public  Lands  to  the  House,  but  has  not  yet  was  no  constructive  directional  force  in  do- 
been  taken  up  for  consideration  on  the  mestic  matters.  The  Government  was  di- 
floor.  .  .  Of  course,  some  of  the  opposition  vided  against  itself.  The  President  was  sick, 
has  been  by  those  who  say  the  plan  does  not  Congress  was  hostile  to  him  but  not  able  to 
do  something  for  all  of  the  soldiers,  but  this  is  achieve  much  without  him. 
hardly  a  good  objection,  as  no  other  construe-  Lane's  letters  of  this  period  give  an  insight 
tive  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made  by  into  these  cross  currents. 

any  one  that  would  do  anything  for  any  of  the  To  Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley  who  had  been  his  as- 

soldiers,  except  the  cash  bonus,  which  I  believe  sistant : 
is  altogether  impossible,  improvident  and  not 

in  the  interest  either  of  the  country  or  the  Washington,  October  2,    1919. 

soldier."  My  dear  Bradley: 

Lane  continued  to  agitate  for  his  plan  for  1  think  California  takes  this  whole  thing  with 

handling  the  returning  soldiers  until  he  left  the  a  degree  of  seriousness  that  1  do  not  find  in 

Cabinet.     But  neither  his  plan  nor  a  substitute  other  places.     They  somehow  regard  it  as  a 

was  ready  for  operation  when  the  men  began  to  contest  between  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Hiram 
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Johnson,  and  think  that  the  question  is  to  be 
debated  to  a  finality  before  California  audi- 
ences. You  and  I  know  that  there  is  only  one 
forum  for  such  matters,  and  that  is  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  seems  quite  unwilling  to 
stop  this  torrent  of  talk.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
telegram  from  twenty  good  Republicans  ask- 
ing me  to  come  out  and  speak  there,  and  1  said, 
''No;"  that  we  want  to  get  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  country  demanded  action 
because  we  have  domestic  questions  arising 
which  are  much  more  serious  to  us  immediately, 
and  perhaps  ultimately,  than  the  League;  and 
we  want  to  get  this  thing  behind  us.  I  have 
all  along  said  that  the  Treaty  could  not  be  rati- 
fied without  some  interpretative  reservations. 
1  think  that  the  President  will  see  that,  al- 
though he  sees  clearly,  as  I  do,  that  these  in- 
terpretations are  already  in  the  Treaty  itself, 
but  on  a  question  of  construction  two  men  may 
honestly  differ.  The  whole  damn  thing  has 
gotten  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics,  of  the 
nastiest  partisanship,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  lifted  up  into  the  clearer  air  of  good  sense 
and  national  dignity.  The  people  are  tired — 
tired  and  sick  of  partisanship;  and  the  politi- 
cians are  making  a  great  mistake.  They  will 
force  the  issue  of  a  third  party  if  they  don't  look 
out,  and  that  third  party  will  be  headed  by 
the  dangerous  people. 

Hoover  can  be  elected.  He  came  home 
modestly  and  made  a  splendid  speech.  We 
need  a  man  of  great  administrative  ability  and 
of  supreme  sanity  who  can  lead  us  into  quiet 
waters,  if  there  are  any. 

The  people  are  reckless — reckless  of  their 
money  and  reckless  of  our  traditional  policies. 
I  understand  that  it  always  has  been  so  after 
v/ars,  but  worse  now  because  this  word  "self- 
determination"  has  gotten  into  the  subcon- 
scious mind  of  the  people,  as  to  what  wages 
they  should  have,  what  ways  they  should  live, 
and  that  theirs  should  be  the  opportunities 
without  the  responsibilities. 

Send  for  John  Spargo's  book  Bolshevism, 
and  read  it.  It  will  show  you  how  things  came 
to  get  upside  down  in  Russia  and  how  fatal  it 
is  to  a  country  to  become  the  victim  of  an 
''ism".  Having  killed  off  all  of  their  mana- 
gerial class,  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  sending 
into  Germany  and  America  for  men  of  this 
kind  to  get  their  help  and  to  start  their  indus- 
tries once  more. 

We  have  imported  with  our  labor  their  dis- 
content, and  the  theories  which  are  founded 


upon  it  to  obtain  the  price.  But  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  is  a  sensible  fellow,  when  he 
can  have  a  chance  to  think  without  being  over- 
whelmed by  fear,  and  he  will  realize  that  his 
betterment  in  a  material  way  must  come 
through  his  own  individual  growth  and  the 
growth  of  the  conscience  of  the  people  who 
believe  in  a  square  deal.  The  serious  thing  in 
the  whole  situation,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  workingmen  seem  to  accept  the 
idea  that  they  are  of  a  fixed  class;  that  they 
can  not  move  out  of  their  present  conditions; 
that  they  want  always  to  remain  as  employees 
and  have  no  hope  of  becoming  superintendents, 
employers,  managers,  or  capitalists;  and  there- 
fore think  that  their  only  prospect  is  in  better- 
ing their  condition  as  a  part  of  a  class.  Great 
propaganda  should  be  carried  on  to  show  how 
false  this  is  and  how  much  demand  there  is 
for  men  of  ability. 

With  warm  regards,  old  man,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

To  Frank  /.  Cohb,  Editor,  New  York  "IVorld." 

Washington  [1919I. 
My  dear  Frank: 

I  have  read  your  speech  on  Prussianising 
the  Americans,  and  I  concur.  Of  course  re- 
pression .  .  .  promotes  the  growth  of 
error.  We  are  not  going  to  destroy  Socialism, 
or  prevent  it  from  becoming  strong  by  refusing 
to  answer  it. 

But  I  have  a  notion  that  you  have  not  ex- 
pressed as  directly  as  I  should  like: — That  the 
newspaper  is  not  influential  enough  to  stop  it 
and  perhaps  does  not  care  to,  sometimes. 
Where  are  the  papers  that  are  respected  for 
their  character?  They  are  few.  The  most  of 
them  are  believed  to  be  the  allies  of  every  kind 
of  Satan.  "They  are  rich;  their  ads  run  them; 
they  pander  to  circulation,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  to  get  ads,"  that  is  the  answer  of  the 
plain  people.  If  the  papers  were  things  of 
thought  and  not  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  sen- 
sation and  interest  they  could  do  the  work  that 
police  and  courts  are  called  upon  to  do.  They 
could  effectively  answer  the  agitator.  But  the 
people  do  not  believe  them  when  they  cry 
aloud.  Maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  isn't  there  a 
grain  or  a  gram  of  truth  in  this? 

For  a  year  and  a  half  1  have  been  bombard- 
ing Congress  with  a  demand  for  a  bill  that 
would  make  a  campaign  through  the  schools 
against   illiteracy.     I    have   made   dozens   of 
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speeches  for  it,  written  a  lot,  lobbied  much, 
until  Congress  passed  a  law  stopping  my  work- 
ing up  sentiment  for  it,  by  a  joint  resolution. 
How  much  sentiment  has  the  press  created? 
You  had  one  or  two  editorials.  The  Times  one. 
No  one  else  in  New  York  gave  a  damn.  The 
Congressmen  were  not  made  to  feel  that  those 
ignorant  foreigners,  who  were  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  workers,  must  learn  to  read 
papers  that  were  written  in  American,  not  in 
Russian  or  Yiddish  or  Polish  or  Italian. 

1  tell  you  seriously  we  are  not  a  serious 
people  except  when  we  are  scared.  *' Rights 
of  free  speech,  O  yes!  they  must  be  preserved. 
Democracy  has  its  balancing  of  forces."  All 
this  is  forgotten  when  the  Government  is  at 
stake — our  institutions.  These  mottoes  and 
legends  and  traditions  presuppose  someone  who 
will  enlighten  the  people,  and  a  people  that  can 
be  enlightened.  Otherwise  you  will  get  the 
strong  arm  at  work.  It  is  inevitable.  Has 
there  been  any  meeting  of  editors  to  map  a 
course  that  will  truthful!)'  reveal  what  Bol- 
shevism is?  or  how  absurd  the  talk  of  wage- 
slavery  is?  or  why  the  miners  strike?  or  why 
this  is  the  best  of  all  lands? 

Tell  me  why  workmen  don't  believe  what 
you  print,  unless  it  is  some  slander  on  a  rich 
man,  or  some  story  that  falls  in  with  preju- 
dices and  hatreds? 

Answer  me  that  and  you  will  know  why  the 
people  sit  indifferent  while  papers  are  sup- 
pressed, speakers  harried,  and  espionage  is  king. 

Mind  you  I  am  not  saying  that  you  are  alone 
to  blame.  Congress  is.  The  states  are.  The 
cities  are.  The  people  are.  They  have  let 
everything  drift.  What  is  our  passion?  What 
do  we  love?  Do  we  think,  or  do  we  go  to  the 
movies?  The  Socialist  takes  his  philosophy 
seriously.  The  rest  of  us  have  no  philosophy 
that  is  a  passion  with  us. 

But  there,  I  have  scolded  enough.  You  are 
right  but  you  are  not  fundamental  or  basic  or 
something  or  other,  which  means  that  you 
can't  put  out  a  fire  unless  you  have  a  fire  de- 
partment that  is  on  the  job. 

Tenderly  yours, 

F.  K.  L. 

To  George  JV.  Lane 

Washington,  May  1  [3919.] 
My  dear  George: 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Italian  situa- 
tion? I  think  the  President  right,  that  Fiume 
should  not  go  to  Italy.     Certainly  she  has  no 


moral  claim,  for  by  the  Pact  of  London  Fiume 
was  to  go  to  Croatia. 

Whether  he  [President  Wilson]  gave  out  the 
statement  as  to  the  break  too  early  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  England  and  France  of  course 
1  don't  know.  Quite  like  him  to  do  it  if  he 
thought  the  thing  had  hung  long  enough,  and 
that  Italy  was  too  damn  predatory.  And  she 
does  seem  to  be. 

However,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  President 
will  have  his  way.  He  nearly  always  does. 
Surely  the  God  that  once  was  the  Kaiser's  is 
now  his. 

To  be  the  First  President  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life. 
I  believe  in  the  League — as  an  effort.  It  will 
not  cure,  but  it  is  a  serious  effort  to  get  at  the 
disease.  It  is  a  hopeful  effort,  too,  for  it  makes 
moral  standards,  standards  of  conduct  between 
nations  which  will  bring  conventional  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  side  of  peace  to  offset  the  old 
convention  of  rushing  into  war  to  satisfy  hurt 
feelings.  Sooner  or  later  there  v/ill  come  dis- 
armament— the  pistol  will  be  taken  away  and 
the  streets  will  be  safer.  F.  K.  L. 

To  R.  A.  Crothers,  of  ''The  Bulletin', 
San  Francisco 

Washington,  August  11,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Crothers: 

I  send  you  this  word  of  greeting  through  the 
air.  The  far  places  are  being  tied  together  in 
all  sorts  of  strange  ways  these  days.  I  hear  that 
a  wireless  went  through  the  earth  from  Wash- 
ington to  San  Diego  the  other  day,  and  a  wire- 
less that  went  by  air  from  Washington  to  Paris 
was  overheard  in  Honolulu.  Man  has  flown 
from  Egypt  to  India.  The  first  threads  of  a 
web  in  the  air  have  been  spun  by  American  and 
English  aviators.  These  are  the  real  makers  of 
civilization,  these  men  who  bring  new  forces 
and  avail  themselves  of  new  resources.  Since 
Watt  toyed  with  the  steam-kettle,  man  has 
been  learning  as  he  never  learned  before,  and 
the  further  we  get  the  broader  seems  the  canyon 
of  mystery  that  lies  before  us. 

But  this  is  not  what  1  intended  to  say  to  you. 
I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  let  you  know  that  there 
is  a  large  demand  in  Washington  for  San 
Francisco  fog,  and  if  you  can  deliver  it,  fresh  by 
airplane,  California  can  develop  a  new  industry 
that  v/ill  make  her  forget  her  loss  through 
prohibition. 

Cordially  yours, 
Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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By  the  fall  of  191 9  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment had  reached  one  of  those  impasses  which 
often  occur  under  our  constitution.  The 
President  was  of  one  party,  Congress  of  the 
other.  The  President  could  not  get  his  pro- 
gramme passed.  Congress  preferred  to  wait 
for  a  Republican  President  before  tackling  any 
general  programme.  So  at  this  critical  time 
for  reconstruction  and  adjustment  the  country 
drifted  along  toward  an  election  a  year  oflF  that 
seemed  certain  to  change  the  politics  of  the 
V/hite  House  and  an  inauguration  four  months 
after  election  when  the  public  might  again  hope 
that  its  government  would  be  in  a  position  to 
outline  a  general  policy  and  act  upon  it. 

The  work  Lane  had  set  his  heart  upon  doing 
in  the  Interior  Department  was  mostly  ac- 
complished. That  function  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
which  makes  him  one  of  an  intimate  group 
counselling  the  President  on  general  policies 
had  ceased  to  exist.  There  was  little  left  for 
Lane  to  do  except  administer  the  routine  of  the 
Interior  Department  until  the  next  inaugura- 
tion day.  The  fascination  of  public  life  re- 
mained, but  the  joy  of  constructive  work  was 
gone.  In  this  state  of  mind  Lane  wrote  his 
brother  on  November  28,  191 9: 

My  dear  George: 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  hear  that  I  am  out 
of  the  Cabinet  soon,  for  1  have  been  offered  two 
fifty  thousand  a  year  places,  and  another  even 
more.  I  don't  want  to  leave  if  it  will  embarrass 
the  President,  but  I  do  want  something  with  a 
little  m.oney  in  it  for  awhile.  .  .  .But  I 
must  see  the  President  before  I  decide,  and  I 
don't  know  when  that  will  be,  now  that  he  is 
sick. 

This  life  has  a  great  fascination  for  everyone, 
and  I  dread  to  leave  it,  for  anything  else  will 
bore  me  1  am  sure.  I  deal  here  only  with  big 
questions  and  not  with  details — with  policies 
that  affect  many,  and  yet  I  have  but  a  year  and 
a  half  more,  and  then  what?  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  tho'  I  do 
not  want  to  decide  selfishly  nor  for  money  only. 
I  must  go  where  I  can  feel  that  I  am  in  public 
v/ork  of  some  kind.  ...  I  have  served 
him  [the  President]  long  and  faithfully  under 
very  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  hard  for  him 
to  get  on  with  any  one  who  has  any  will  or  in- 
dependent judgment.  Yet  I  am  not  given  to 
forsaking  those  to  whom  I  have  any  duty. 
However,  we  shall  see.  I  write  you  this  that 
you  may  not  be  misled  by  the  thought  that 


there  has  been  or  is  any  friction.     Of  course 
you  won't  speak  of  it  to  any  one. 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  able  to  be  out  a  little  bit. 
"Ain't  it  a  glorious  feelin'?"  The  farm  must 
look  mighty  good.  Well,  old  man,  good-night, 
and  God  give  you  your  eyes  back!  With  my 
warmest  love. 

Frank. 

Some  two  months  later  Lane  wrote  his  formal 
resignation  to  the  President. 

Washington,  February  5,  1920. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
resign  the  commission  with  which  you  saw  fit  to 
honor  me,  by  appointing  me  to  a  place  in  your 
Cabinet,  now  almost  seven  years  ago.  If  it 
will  meet  your  convenience  I  would  suggest 
that  I  be  permitted  to  retire  on  the  first  of 
March. 

With  the  conditions  which  make  this  step 
necessary  you  are  familiar.  I  have  served  the 
public  for  twent\'-one  years,  and  that  service 
appeals  to  me  as  none  other  can,  but  I  must 
now  think  of  other  duties. 

The  programme  of  administration  and  legisla- 
tion looking  to  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources, which  I  have  suggested  from  time  to 
time,  is  now  in  large  part  in  effect,  or  soon  will 
come  into  effect  through  the  action  of  Congress. 

I  return  this  Department  intb  your  hands 
with  very  real  gratitude  that  you  have  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  know  well  a  working 
force  holding  so  many  men  and  women  of 
singular  ability  and  rare  spirit. 

I  trust  that  you  may  soon  be  so  completely 
restored  to  health,  that  the  country  and  the 
world  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  measure 
of  your  strength  in  the  leadership  of  their 
affairs.  The  discouragements  of  the  present 
are,  I  believe,  only  temporary.  The  country 
knows  that  for  America  to  stand  outside  the 
League  of  Nations  will  bring  neither  pride  to 
us  nor  confidence  to  the  world. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  always, 
Cordially  and  faithfully  yours 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

The  President  answered: 

7  February,  1920. 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  regret  I  ac- 
cept your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  our  association  has  been  very  de- 
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lightful.  I  have  admired  the  spirit  in  which 
you  devoted  yourself  to  the  duties  of  your  de- 
partment, as  1  am  sure  that  all  attentive  ob- 
servers have,  but  the  reasons  you  give  for  your 
retirement  leave  me  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce 
and  1  of  course  accept  your  suggestion  that  the 
resignation  take  effect  on  the  first  of  March, 
since  that  will  serve  your  convenience. 

May  I  not  add  how  sincerely  I  hope  that 
your  future  career  will  be  as  full  of  honorable 
success  as  your  past?  My  best  wishes  will 
follow  you  throughout  all  the  years  that  ap- 
parently must  now  separate  us,  and  I  beg  to 
subscribe  myself. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  your  friend, 
WooDROw  Wilson. 

When  Lane  retired  from  office  newas  fifty-five 
years  old.  He  had  served  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  and 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  fourteen  years. 
He  had  previously  held  office  in  San  Francisco 
for  five  years.  Three  fifths  of  his  adult  life  he 
had  spent  in  public  office  and  the  rest  also  had 
been  devoted  largely  to  public  service.  In  his 
chosen  profession — if  public  service  is  a  profes- 
sion— he  had  had  a  successful  and  distinguished 
career.  He  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  own  party  and  its  opponents.     He  had  the 


respect  and  even  the  affection  of  a  large  public. 
These  things  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
served  his  country  were  his  rewards.  Of 
material  reward  for  his  success  there  was  none. 
At  fifty-five  he  left  his  high  place  in  his  chosen 
profession  with  a  cheerful  disposition,  no 
property,  and  a  few  debts. 

As  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  the 
Republican  Floor  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  had  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Lane's  work  and  regret  at  his  resigna- 
tion: 

My  dear  Mr.  Mondell: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge,  with  the  warmest 
appreciation,  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  to 
say  that  1  am  literally  forced  out  of  public  life 
by  my  lack  of  resources.  The  little  property 
that  I  have  been  able  to  save  is  all  gone  in  an 
effort  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  I  find  myself 
at  fifty-ffve  without  a  dollar,  in  debt,  and  with 
no  assurance  as  to  the  future.  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  with  the  very  deepest  regret  that  I 
leave  public  life,  for  1  like  it,  and  the  public 
have  treated  me  handsomely,  especially  the 
men  in  Congress  with  whom  1  have  had  to  deal, 
and  not  the  least  of  these,  yourself. 
Cordially  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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NHW  ROADS  TO  HAPPINESS 

The  Tendency  Revealed  in  Recent  Books  to  Find  a  Harmony  Between  Science 
and    Mysticism   and   to   Discover -a   Practical    Method   for   Happier   Living 

By  THOMAS   L.    MASSON 


THE  search  after  happiness  is  what 
may  be  termed  a  luxury  indulged  in 
by  Man  from  time  immemorial,  for 
it  is  only  between  those  intense 
strivings  to  keep  himself  going  phys- 
ically that  he  has  permitted  himself  to  dream 
of  better  things.  Thus  has  been  generated 
Hope,  the  great  driving  power  and  sustainer. 
Out  of  the  war  has  come  a  new  literature  of 
Hope,  writers  widely  apart  in  their  objects  be- 
ing apparently  influenced  unconsciously  by  the 
same  undercurrents  of  thought.  Scientists 
have  been  affected  equally  with  theologians, 
and  while  Mr.  Bryan  passionately  denounces 
the  so-called  evolutionists,  the  gap  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  seems  to  be  steadily 
diminishing.  Mr.  Kipling  said  a  year  or  so 
ago  in  a  public  address,  that  future  generations 
would  look  back  upon  us  in  astonishment  that 
we  are  so  blinded  to  the  great  revolution  in 
thought  and  spirit  that  is  going  on  among  us. 
Basil  King,  in  his  "Conquest  of  Fear,"  tells 
us  when  his  own  awakening  came.  In  the 
lobby  of  a  big  hotel  he  met  a  very  old  friend 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years.  They  chatted 
of  many  things,  until  the  talk  turned  to  religion. 
"1  stand,"  said  his  friend,  ''exactly  where  I 
did  thirty  years  ago."  iVlr.  King  declares  he 
was  so  shocked  by  this  statement  that  it  led 
him  into  a  path  which  eventually  brought  him 
to  the  conquest  of  fear.  "It  is  said,"  writes 
Bernard  Shaw  in  his  "Back  to  Methuselah," 
"  that  if  you  wash  a  cat  it  will  never  again  wash 
itself.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true:  what  is 
certain  is  that  if  you  teach  a  man  anything  he 
will  never  learn  it;  and  if  you  cure  him  of  a 
disease  he  will  be  unable  to  cure  himself  the 
next  time  it  attacks  him.  Therefore,  if  you 
want  to  see  a  cat  clean,  you  throw  a  bucket  of 
mud  over  it,  when  it  will  immediately  take 
extraordinary  pains  to  lick  the  mud  off,  and 
finally  be  cleaner  than  it  was  before."  Perhaps 
that  is  what  the  war  did;  it  threw  a  bucket 
of  mud  over  Europe,  and  Europe  is  now  trying 
to  cure  or  clean  itself.     It  is  a  hard  matter; 


but  highl>-  significant  is  the  fact  of  this  impulse 
tow^ard  the  invisible  shown  by  so  many  men. 
Mr.  Ford  has  it.  Mr.  Walter  Lipmann,  in 
his  engrossing  book,  "Public  Opinion,"  has  it. 
Mr.  Harvey  Robinson,  in  his  book  "The 
Mind  in  the  Making,"  comes  near  to  explaining 
it,  and  the  author  of  "  Painted  Windows" 
(anonymous)  who  wrote  also  "The  Mirrors  of 
Downing  Street"  and  'The  Glass  of  Fashion," 
actually  defines  it  when  he  says: 

"We  know  now  that  a  man  can  radically 
change  his  character,  can  uproot  the  toughest 
habits  of  a  lifetime,  by  telling  himself  that  his 
will  is  master  in  his  house  of  life."  And  in  a 
footnote  he  writes  that  "at  Nancy  a  lesion  has 
been  cured  by  suggestion." 

The  singular  part  of  this  unknown  writer's 
statement,  however,  is  that  even  in  two  or 
three  lines  he  has  made  an  important  error 
when  he  writes  of  the  will.  He  gets  his  facts 
from  Professor  Coue,  and  Coue  expressly  states 
that,  in  making  ourselves  over  according  to  the 
high-lights  of  the  new  happiness,  our  wills  are 
subordinate.  He  goes  further.  His  formula, 
as  repeated  by  Professor  Charles  Baudouin, 
is  as  follows: 

"When  the  will  and  the  imagination  are  at 
war,  the  imagination  invariably  gains  the  day. 
This  observation,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "is  of 
capital  importance.  It  explains  why  we  get 
such  unsatisfactory  results,  in  the  treatment 
of  moral  disorders,  when  we  aim  at  the  reeduca- 
tion of  the  will.  It  is  thanks  to  this  difference 
of  method  that  I  have  often  been  able  to  attain 
success  where  others,  persons  of  conspicuous 
ability,  have  failed." 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  Is  it  so  sim- 
ple that  it  can  be  understood  by  anybody? 
Yes.  But  like  all  matters  that  deal  with  the 
world  beyond  the  senses,  it  requires  a 
decent  amount  of  preparation  and  thought. 
The  present  writer  wishes  to  disclaim  at 
the  outset  any  theory  of  his  own,  or  any 
propaganda  for  a  particular  point  of  view. 
To  those  who  are  more  deeply  interested  he  can 
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only  refer  the  short  bibliography  at  the  end  of  made  this  plain.      She  discriminates  sharply 

this  article,  which  leads  him  to  a  survey  of  between    pure    mysticism    and    all   of    those 

the  whole  subject;  and- in  the  brief  space  at  his  mental    nostrums    and    cure-alls    with  which 

disposal,  he  can  give  only  an  outline  of  what  we    in    America    particularly    are    so    famil- 

may  oe  defined  as  The  New  Happiness  which  iar.     The    search    for    reality,    she    declares, 

is  promised  the  human  race.     So  far  as  we  can  may  only  be  achieved   by  sacrifice,   and  she 

determine  now,  it  will  take  many  generations  gives  the  lives  of  the  great  penitents  as  ex- 

to  complete  the  programme.     Mr.  Shaw  seems  amples  of  those  who  have  outstripped  all  the 

to  think  it  may  take  thirty  thousand  years,  philosophers    and    succeeded    in    piercing   the 

Mr.  Leonard  Huxley  in  some  experiments  he  veil  of  the  senses,  and  actually  seeing  God. 

has  made  with  living  tissue,  seems  to  feel  that  She  classes  all  of  the  ''new"  thought,  that  is  to 

it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  tissue  to  say,  those  things  which  are  supposed  to  make 

keep   right   on,    under   certain   conditions;   in  us  all  over  without  efi'ort,  as  magic — the  same 

short,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  man  should  magic,  only  under  different  names,  that  has 

not    live   indefinitely.     Even   within    the  last  always  been.     She  writes:  "The  fundamental 

few  years  the  span  of  man's  life  has  been  ma-  difference    between    the    two    is    this:  magic 

terially  lengthened,  and  the  last  few  years  is  wants  to  get,  mysticism  wants  to  give— im- 

as  nothing  compared  with  a  geological  period,  mortal  and  antagonistic  attitudes,  which  turn 

The  word  happiness  is,  of  course,  subject  to  up  in  one  disguise  or  another  in  every  age  of 

all    sorts    of    interpretations.     A    bootlegger  thought." 

might  define  it  as  having  enough  money  to  be  But  the  path  up  the  mountain — as  far  along 
able  to  retire  without  the  inconvenience  of  as  we  have  thus  far  climbed — is  fairly  clear. 
selling  any  more  moonshine.  Mr.  Harding  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  when  matter  was 
probably  thinks  of  it  as  ''normalcy";  but  he  is  regarded  as  something  solid,  something  to  be 
a  sincere  man,  and  if  he  had  his  way  would  no  touched  and  torn  apart  and  analyzed — some- 
doubt  be  quite  happy  if  he  could  make  our  thing  real  and  ponderable.  Crooks  and  Thom- 
Government  any  better,  less  extravagant,  more  son  and  more  recently  Millikin,  have  revealed 
spiritual  and  self  sacrificing.  Mr.  Ford  would  even  to  ordinary  minds,  the  great  fact  that 
abolish  history  and  bankers  and  have  ever)-  matter  consists  of  electrons,  and  that  thought, 
body  eat  in  the  kitchen.  Those  two  admirable  as  a  natural  inference,  may  easily  be  nothing 
women,  Miss  Maud  Booth  and  Miss  Jane  but  electrons.  And  at  this  point  comes  the 
Addams,  would  have  a  communion  of  saints  on  object  lesson  in  wireless  telephony,  which 
earth.  Bishop  Manning  would  have  universal  brings  it  home  to  us  with  startling  force.  Thus 
peace  assured  and  for  every  man  a  spiritual  science,  to  use  a  common  term,  is  throwing  up 
vision,  a  o;7^ness  with  divinity.  But  among  its  hands  in  the  face  of  infinity.  Side  by  side, 
all  these  definitions,  and  many  more  that  might  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  inches,  may  lie 
be  given,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  happiness  is  two  hundred  million  atoms,  and  within  each 
growth,  that  the  nearest  approach  we  can  get  atom  may  be  any  number  of  darting  electrons, 
to  it  is  the  consciousness  of  getting  on  some-  It  is  the  course  of  these  electrons  that  deter- 
where.  The  Chinese  philosopher  Lao  Tzu,  mines  sound  vibrations,  and  it  is  the  possibility 
who  lived  600  years  before  Christ,  put  it  as  of  amplifying  this  sound  by  a  repetition  of 
follows:  vacuum  bulbs  which  leads  us  to  the  marvelous 

"Who  is  there  that  can  make  miuddy  water  wireless,  which  might  reproduce  the  tramping 

clear?     But  if  allowed  to  remain  still,  it  will  of  flies  on   the  ceilings  of   rooms   in   distant 

become  clear  of  itself.     Who  is  there  that  can  countries.     But   we   must   not    be   too   much 

secure  a   state  of  absolute   repose?     But   let  overawed  by  the  miere  physical  demonstration 

time  go  on  and  the  state  of  repose  will  gradually  of  these  facts,  to  perceive  that  their  importance 

arise."  lies,  not  in  the  realm  of  the  physical,  but  in 

Let  me  now  describe,  as  briefly  and  simply  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.    For  if  we  turn  to  the 

as  possible,  the  path  over  which  so  many  differ-  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  trace  the  history 

ent  kinds  of  men  seem   to   be   going  toward  of  mysticism,  we  shall  then  see  that  man  has 

this  goal  of  the  future;  but  before  doing  so,  it  always  been  striving,  through  his  unutterable 

should  be  made  plain  that  it  is  not  a  panacea,  longings  and  his  search  after  reality,  to  pierce 

Miss    Evelyn    Underbill,   in    her   remarkable  the  veil  of  the  sensual,  and  to  achieve  happiness 

book,  "An   Introduction  to  Mysticism,"  has  by  the  process  which  the  psycho-analysts  refer 
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to  as  sublimination,  a  process  which  can  be 
described  as  the  substitution  of  one  good 
thought  for  one  bad  one. 

"Five  minutes."  writes  Dr.  Frederick  Pierce 
in  "Our  Unconscious  Mind,"  "just  before  going 
to  sleep,  given  to  a  bit  of  directed  imagination 
regarding  achievement  possibihties  of  the 
morrow  will  steadily  and  increasingly  bear 
fruit,  particularly  if  all  ideas  of  difficult)', 
v/orry,  or  fear  are  resolutely  ruled  out  and 
replaced  by  those  of  accom.plishment  and  smil- 
ing courage." 

This  is  the  same  process,  only  used  in  an  en- 
tirely different  manner,  practiced  by  the  mys- 
tics, who  substituted  the  thought  of  God  for 
all  things  else.  Miss  Underbill,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  subservient  believer.  "And  when 
all  these  channels  of  illusion  (that  is  the  world 
of  the  senses)  have  been  blocked,"  she  writes. 
"  what  is  left?  This  will  be  a  difficult  and  often 
painful  enquiry.  But  it  is  an  enquiry  which 
ought  to  be  faced  by  all  who  believe  in  the 
validity  of  mean's  spiritual  experience." 

Now  directly  between  the  labors  of  the  mys- 
tics on  the  one  hand — concerned  with  achiev- 
ing reality  through  penance  and  the  blotting 
out  of  self — and  on  the  other  hand  the  labors 
of  the  scientists  who  are  solely  interested 
to  prove  by  mathematics  the  unity  of  matter 
lie  the  labors  of  the  psychologists  and  the 
psycho-analysts,  those  much  berated  in- 
vestigators into  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  they 
who  have  been  making  the  attempt  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  two  opposites — to  be  able, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  cold  scientific  precision, 
to  segregate  man's  multiple  emotions  and  to 
classify  them  mathematically,  and  on  the 
other  to  show  wherein  he  may  become  the 
master  of  his  fate  by  the  sublimation  of  his 
mortal  self  and  to  enter  into  the  invisible  realms 
of  reality  through  a  process  of  self  discipline, 
v/hich  has  been  simplified  so  that  all  it  seems  to 
require  is  a  willingness  to  enter  into  it;  this 
of  course  being  akin  to  conversion.  Age, 
declares  Dr.  Frederick  Pierce,  is  only  a  matter 
of  wrong  thought.  He  means  in  effect  just 
this:  that  imperfect  thought  means  an  imper- 
fect life;  that  if  we  could  think  perfection 
we  would  live  correspondingly;  that  we  grow 
old  because  we  are  accustomed  to  think  we  are 
growing  old.  "It  is  high  time,"  he  declares, 
"that  Americans,  particularly  American  busi- 


ness men,  should  recast  their  habit  of  thought 
on  this  subject  and  begin  to  apply  the  new  light 
furnished  by  the  psychology  of  suggestion 
.  .  .  countless  women  look  forward  with 
dread  to  the  thirtieth  birthday,  and  regard  the 
fortieth  with  something  akin  to  despair.  Gray- 
ness  of  hair  calls  up  to  most  of  us  an  idea  of 
mental  and  physical  decline.  Now  these 
fixed  ideas  have  an  inevitable  sequence  in 
determining  our  view  of  what  people  are  like 
at  various  ages  and  in  what  they  are  able  to 
do." 

Thus  the  psychologists  claim  that  what  they 
term  our  Unconscious  (mind)  is  three  fourths 
of  our  total  consciousness;  that  it  is  the  great 
driving  force;  that  it  is  like  an  engine  inside 
of  us  without  a  driver,  leading  us  constantly 
into  trouble;  but  that  we  can  control  it  by  a 
simple  process  of  auto  suggestion,  if  we  are 
willing  (as  Bernard  Shaw  puts  it)  to  lick  off 
our  mud. 

And  this  new  process,  or  discovery,  call  it 
what  you  will,  is  not  so  much  a  material  thing 
as  it  is  bound  up  with  man's  spiritual  existence, 
and  it  all  comes  back  to  universal  religion, 
of  which  Science  is  now  proving  itself  to  be  the 
compliant  demonstrator. 

Surely  here  is  meat  for  all  of  us  to  feed  upon. 
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EUROPEAN  SITUATION 

Publications  Which  Throw  Light  Upon  the  Happenings  at  Genoa  and  Also 
Upon  the  Underlying  Problems  Which  the  Statesmen  are  Trying  to  Solve 

By   LINDSAY    ROGERS 

DURING  the  last  century  there  has  and  controversy,  and  when  the  communica- 

i    been  a  vast  change  in  the  methods  tion  of  intelligence  was  delayed  and  difficult, 

I    of  political  discussion.     The  great  the  pamphlet  had  great  importance.     It  fell 

r    increase  in  the  number  of  daily  into  abeyance  for  two  reasons:  the  growth  of 

newspapers    and    the    fact    that  the  press,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 

practically  every  citizen  reads  at  least  one  of  problems  that  confronted  statesmen.     News- 

them,  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  author-  papers  supplanted  the  pamphlet  and,  almost  at 

ity  of  legislative  bodies.     The  press  has  en-  the  same  time,  the  newspapers  became  inade- 

croached  on  the  province  of  the  parliamentary  quate  for  that  detailed  discussion  required  by 

orator.     Mr.    Lloyd    George,    to   be   specific,  the  difficulty  of  modern  political  issues.     The 

pays    much    more    attention    to    an    obscure  modern   pamphlet   is  a   livre  de  circonstance; 

journalist  than  he  does  to  a  powerful  member  bound  volumes  are  now  issued  to  influence 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  good  press  is  public  opinion  to  particular  solutions, 

rather  to  be  desired  than  an  admiring  legisla-  Thus,  in  recent  years,  every  great  political 

tive  body.     It  enables  a  statesman  to  address  problem  has  given  rise  to  a  flood  of  literature 

a  constituency  of  forty  or  one  hundred  millions  that  has  been  dignified  by  bound  covers.   Dur- 

and  to  hold  an  informal  but  effective  referen-  ing  the  war  it  was  said   that   everyone  who 

dum  on  a  policy  that  he  desires  to  put  into  could  spell  Treitschke  and  had  a  bad  temper 

operation.     The  fact  that  executives  are  now  wrote  a  book  on  some  phase  of  the  struggle. 

able  to  consult  the  whole  electorate  so  ex-  We  have  had  a  similar  stream  from  soldiers, 

peditiously  has  given  representative  govern-  literary   men,   correspondents,   socialists,   and 

ment  a  new  orientation.     Its  implications  are  governesses  dealing  with  the  experiments  in 

not  yet  perfectly  clear,  but  certain  it  is  that  Russia.     And  now  the  economists  and  business 

they  will  be  serious.     It  may  even  be  argued  men  are  devoting  their  attention  to  the  eco- 

with  some  force  that  popular  illiteracy  is  the  nomic  problems  created  by  the  war  and  the 

basis  of  popular  representation — that  is,  the  peace  treaties  and  bound  up  in  the  reconstruc- 

delegation  of  legislative  power — and  that  there  tion  of  Europe.     It  is  a  discussion  which  is 

is  now  required  a  more  direct  working  of  public  much  too  elaborate  to  be  carried  on  in  the  daily 

opinion  than  parliamentary  systems  are  able  to  press.     Legislatures  have  not  the  specialized 

afford.     At  all  events,  legislatures  have  suf-  knowledge  to  devote  helpful  attention  to  it 

fered    a    marked    decline   of   their   influence;  even  if  their  educative  function  had  not  now 

political  discussion  has  been  shifted  from  them  fallen  sadly  into  abeyance.     The  chief  need 

to  the  daily  press.  is  for  facts,  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts, 

Beforethedayof  the  popular  press,  there  was  proposals  by  men  whose  judgment  is  likely 

political  discussion  outside  of  Parliament.     It  to  be  sound.     And  since  European  reconstruc- 

was  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  pam-  tion  will  require  sacrifices  (at  least  on  paper) 

phlet.     The   political   pamphlet   had   an   im-  by   the   more   stable    nations,    including   the 

mediate  purpose:  it  was  designed  to  influence  United   States,  a  good  deal  of  education  is 

opinion  to  a  particular  solution.     To  be  effec-  necessary.    Electorates  not  versed  in  economics 

tive,  it  had  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  man  as  will  be  reluctant  to  sanction  the  exchange  of 

well  as  to  the  specialist,  and  it  required  an  definite  things  that  are  worthless  for  the  hope 

extensive  and  rapid  circulation.     Reforms  in  of  indefinite  gains  in  the  future.     The  American 

politics  can  come  only  through  understanding  electorate  in  particular  needs  a  great  deal  of 
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education  on  the  intimate  connection  between 
unsound  finance  in  Europe  and  the  industrial 
depression  in  the  United  States. 

ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS 

''"pHERE  are  a  number  of  important  and 
1  interesting  books  that  deal  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  Treaty  itself  rather  than 
with  its  economic  aftermath.  Dr.  Isaiah 
Bowman's  "The  New  World:  Problems  in 
Political  Geography"  contains  much  informa- 
tion that  is  presupposed  by  the  writers  on 
European  economics.  Here  is  a  very  clear 
discussion  of  the  political,  social,  racial,  and 
economic  questions  involved  in  the  settlements 
of  the  peace  treaties,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
markable series  of  maps.  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  economic  adviser  to  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  the  Peace,  has  writ- 
ten a  full  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris — "The  Making  of  the  Repara- 
tion and  Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty." 
The  book  is  a  useful  antidote  to  Mr.  Maynard 
Keynes's  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace"  which  has  probably  been  the  m.ost  in- 
fluential political  pamphlet  of  modern  times. 
Controversy  over  the  accuracy  of  its  purple 
patches  dealing  with  the  personalities  of  the 
Conference  has  detracted  some  attention  from 
the  fact  that  the  main  argument  of  the  book  is 
unanswerable:  the  reparation  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  are  unenforceable — an  argument  which 
Mr.  Keynes  himself,  however,  did  not  support 
at  Paris,  when  it  was  urged  upon  him  b\'  Mr. 
Baruch  and  other  American  czincrrAC  advisers. 
"What  Reall}'  Happened  at  Paris";  a  volume  of 
addresses  edited  b\'  Colonel  House  and  Profes- 
sor Se\mour,  contains  an  interesting  chapter  by 
Mr.  Lamont  on  "  Reparations",  but  as  a  whole 
the  addresses  express  a  too  smug  satisfaction 
of  experts  wHd  look  on  their  work  and  f  nd  it 
good.  Andre  Tardieu's  apologia  is  called  "  The 
Truth  about  the  Treaty,"  but  two  Americans — 
John  F.  Bass  and  Harold  G.  Moulton — in  a 
volume  which  is  packed  with  facts  scientifically 
ascertained  and  presented,  "America  and  the 
Balance  Sheet  of  Europe",  show  cbarly  that 
Tardieu's  estimate  of  Germany's  ability  to 
pay  is  based  on  an  unconscious  juggling  of  the 
figures.  The  expert  accountant  and  economist 
have  no  difficulty  in  correcting  the  statesman. 
Economic  reconstruction,  however,  rather  than 
the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  collapse 
or  facts  as  to  the  present  state  of  Europe,  is  the 
theme  of  two  recent  writers  who  probably  merit 


the  closest  attention  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  an  American  financier  and  an  English 
economist,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  Mr. 
Maynard  Keynes.  Their  books  are  both  short 
and  eminently  readable,  "What  Next  in 
Europe?"  and  "A  Revision  of  the  Treaty." 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  book  is  based  on  observa- 
tions during  several  months  of  travel  in  Europe 
and  on  conversations  with  the  most  prominent 
European  statesmen.  The  author  writes  as  a 
practical  financier,  and  the  picture  he  gives  is 
vivid  and  convincing.  "It  has  long  been  my 
belief."  he  says,  "that  most  of  the  troubles 
of  modern  civilization  have  come  from  what 
ma\'  be  termed  economic  illiteracy.  If  the 
world  could  be  brought  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  a  few  economic  truths,  the  decisions  made  by 
individuals,  by  corporations,  or  by  nations 
would  be  infinitely  sounder.  Civilization  would 
rest  on  a  firmer  basis."  It  is  a  practical  pro- 
gramme of  rehabilitation  that  Mr,  Vanderlip 
is  primarily  concerned  with,  and  he  does  not 
bother  much  with  the  question  of  the  justice 
of  the  settlement,  although  he  makes  no  effort 
to  conceal  his  views.  He  heads  one  chapter 
"The  Poison  Treaties  of  Paris"  and  declares 
that  they  "Were  conceived  in  hatred  and 
malice"  and  "  have  created  economic  situations 
which  must  be  altered  or  whole  peoples  must 
economically  perish."  The  evils  that  flow 
from  them  "are  injuring  Europe  more  seriously 
than  did  the  war  itself."  But  the  bulk  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  two  important  constructive 
proposals. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  WAY  OUT 

THE  first  is  to  create  a  Gold  Reserve  Bank 
for  the  United  States  of  Europe,  modelled 
on  the  Am.erican  Federal  Reserve  System.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  suggests  that  the  European  bank 
should  be  organized  through  some  international 
body  like  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  capital 
of  a  billion  dollars  paid  in  in  gold.  The  bulk 
of  this,  presumably,  would  have  to  be  furnished 
by  investors  in  the  United  States.  In  all  of  the 
European  countries.  Gold  Reserve  National 
Banks  should  be  organized  under  special  legis- 
lative acts,  their  capital  to  be  subscribed  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe.  Each  Gold  Reserve 
National  Bank  would  deal  solely  with  incorpo- 
rated commercial  banks  and  not  with  individ- 
uals; it  would  receive  deposits  and  make  loans 
against  short  term  commercial  paper  under 
strict  conditions  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  banks 
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ind  the  character  of  the  transactions.  The  Gold  Much  further  discussion  will  be  necessary 

-Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  before  cancellation  will  be  an  issue  of  practical 

vould  have  the  power  to  issue  circulating  notes  politics  in  the  United  States.     It  is  undeniable 

md  to  advance  them  to  the  national  banks  that  payment  now  is  impossible,  and  that  if  it 

igainst  deposits  of  gold  or  of  gold  and  endorsed  were  possible  it  would  be  fatal  to  Amierican 

)aper.     In  the  details  of  his  scheme  iMr.  Van-  prosperity.     What    sort    of  action   should   be 

lerlip  seeks  to  guard  against  the  control  of  the  taken  in  cancelling  or  refunding;  what  degree 

)anks  by  the  financial   interests  owning  the  of  recovery  or  change  of  policy  in  Europe  should 

;tock  and  to  avoid  contests  between  govern-  be  insisted  upon  as  its  prerequisite — these  are 

nents  or  individuals  to  secure  a  preponderating  matters  that  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  fu- 

nfluence.     This   is   jMr.   Vanderlip's   proposal  ture.     For    the    present,    European    recovery 

or  the  stabilization  of  currencies,  or  at  least  for  can  be  discussed  without  settling  the  question 

naking  possible  comimercial   transactions   by  of  the  debt  to  the  United  States,  and  that  is 

nternational   financial    cooperation.     A   joint  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Keynes  addresses  him- 

nonetary  system  would  be  established  to  dis-  self.     He  hopes  that  America  will  join  Great 

)lace  the  broken  down  national  systems  and  to  Britain  in  general  cancellation,  but  his  plan  is 

)ermit  international  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  possible  without  the  cooperation  of  the  United 

;pite  of  depreciated  national  currencies.     Mr.  States, 
/anderlip   recognizes   the  objection   that   the 

\A    u    A                               A    '              *.     c     •         1  ^-    4-u  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEBT  CANCELLATION 

)ld,  bad  money  may  drive  out  of  circulation  the  i         1-   .  iv^^n 

lew,  good  money  (Gresham's  Law),  but  he  does  IN  MR.  KEYNES'S  book,  economics  is  not 

lot  think  this  danger  serious.     He  is  not  dog-  1   the  "dismal  science"  that  Carlyle  called  it. 

natic  on  the  details  of  his  plan,  but  he  is  firm  It  contains  a  very  clear  outline  of  just  what  was 

n    believing    that    progress    is    possible   only  done  at  the  conferences  following  the  signature 

hrough  some  supra-national  monetary  agency,  of  the  Treaty.     The  decisions  of  San   Remo, 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  other  proposal  is  with  re-  Hythe,  Boulogne,  Brussels,  Spa,  and  London 

pect  to  the  debt.     He  does  not  discuss  the  are  set  forth,     it  is  a  very  involved  story,  this 

nter-allied  debts.     Those,  he  says,  were  little  gradual  reduction  of  an  impossible  indemnity, 

nore  than  convenient  war  bookkeeping.     The  The  physicians  knew  that  it  was  too  large,  but 

lebts  due  the  United  States  from  the  Allies  they  could  not  decide  on  the  proper  method 

tand  on  a  difi'erent  basis.     There  was  at  the  of  treatment.     Mr.  Keynes  argues  once  more 

ime  no  suggestion  that  they  should  be  regarded  than  pensions  should  not  have  been  included; 

LS  part  of  our  contribution.     Payment  is  at  that  the  Allies  were  bound  by  the  Armistice 

)resent  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the  agreements  not  to  include  them,  and  he  ex- 

onsequences    would    be    serious.     Even    the  amines   the  claims  for   reconstruction  of   the 

eceipt  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  interest  French  devastated  areas.     His   conclusion   is 

vould  have  a  very  serious  efi'ect  on  our  indus-  that  the  138  milliard  gold  marks  fixed  by  the 

rial  situation,  for  the  interest  could  be  paid  Reparation  Commission  should  be  reduced  to 

)nly  in  goods,  and  an  influx  of  foreign  goods  36  milliards,  a  sum  to  which  he  believes  the 

vould  prevent  the  recovery  of  American  in-  Allies  are  entitled  and  which  Germany  could 

lustry.     Mr.  Vanderlip  would  have  America  pay.     The  principal  sharers  in  this  would  be 

nake  a  grand  gesture  in  international  relation-  France,  18  milliards,  the   British   Empire,    11 

hips.     He  would  like  to  see  every  dollar  that  milliards,    and     Belgium,     3     milliards.     Mr. 

an  be  paid  to  us  by  our  debtors  for  years  to  Keynes  proposes  that  the  British  Empire  should 

:ome  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  European  waive  its  claims,  with  the  exception  of  one 

ivilization.     Payments  to  us  would  be  made  milliard  which  should  be  made  available  for 

n  terms  of  credits  established  by  our  debtor  the    reconstruction    of    Poland    and    Austria, 

lations  within  themselves.     Two  hundred  and  Germany  should  discharge  its  obligations  by 

ifty  million  dollars,  for  example,  invested  in  the  annual  payment  of  five  per  cent,  interest 

lydro-eJectric  development  in  Italy  and  Aus-  and  a  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund  over  a  period 

ria  would  enable  those  countries  to  make  a  of  thirty  years.     Great  Britain,  "and  if  possi- 

aving  in  coal  imports  that  would  materially  ble  America,  too,"  should  cancel  all  the  debts 

lelp  them  to  balance  their  foreign  trade.  Grain  owing    to    them    from    the    governments    of 

elevators  in  Eastern  Europe  would  make  an  Europe. 

;normous  difference  in  food  productivity  there.  Mr.   Keynes  argues  that  France  would  be 
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decidedly  the  gainer  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  thinks  that  the  payments  by  Ger- 
many are  not  so  large  that  in  order  to  make 
them  there  would  have  to  be  such  fierce  com- 
petition in  exports  as  to  interfere  with  English 
or  American  industry.  This  bare  outline  of  his 
proposal  however,  does  less  than  justice  to  his 
discussion.  He  takes  up  the  tangled  threads 
of  international  trade;  the  German  coal  and 
shipping  deliveries  and  their  effect  on  English 
industry;  the  madness  of  expecting  Germany  to 
export  enough  to  pay  without  serious  disloca- 
tion of  English  business,  and  the  impossibility 
of  America's  collecting  the  debts  due  her,  and 
weaves  them  into  a  fascinating  fabric. 

But  Keynes's  programme  is  largely  negative. 
He  wants  to  get  rid  of  shackles,  simplify  situa- 
tions, and  cancel  futile  but  injurious  entangle- 
ments. At  present  every  European  State  is 
faced  by  impossible  obligations.  iVlr.  Keynes 
is  concerned  only  with  setting  a  possible  prob- 
lem to  finance  ministers  of  Europe,  so  that  they 
may  stop  the  printing  presses  and  strive  for 
national  solvenc\'.  He  has  done  this  in  a  book 
of  absorbing  interest  and  great  polemical  power. 

SOCIALISTIC  TENDENCIES 

THERE  is  one  further  matter  that  has  a 
significance  somewhat  broader  than  the 
immediate  economic  restoration  of  Europe. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  an 
intense  reaction  against  the  continuance  of 
the  various  state  controls  that  were  used  for  the 
more  effective  prosecution  of  the  struggle.  The 
fact  is.  however,  that  during  the  war,  England 
France,  and  the  United  States  were  socialist 
countries  by  common  consent.  They  will  find 
it  difficult  to  restore  the  pre-war  individualist 
economy;  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  same 
emergency  expedients  to  be  resorted  to  when 
the  menace  is  not  that  of  a  foreign  enemy  but 
a  wasteful  economic  system  whose  distributive 
justice  is  objected  to.  From  an  ethical  stand- 
point, moreover,  the  war  and  the  Peace  Treaty 
presented  private  property  in  a  new  light.  The 
Communist  State,  saying  to  the  citizen,  "You 
must  work  and  surrender  your  property  or 
you  will  have  no  vote"  may  argue  that  it  asks 
less  than  a  State  which  has  conscripted  its 
soldiers.  For  masses  of  workingmen,  con- 
scription may  be  said  to  have  answered  the 
ethical  problem  involved  in  the  confiscation  of 
capital.  And  if  it  seemed  a  justifiable  ex- 
pedient for  States  to  pay  their  war  debts  in 
irredeemable  paper  and  by  inflation  to  deprive 


bondholders  of  a  large  percentage  of  their 
property,  it  will  be  argued  that  a  State  may  in 
the  same  way  find  money  for  its  social  experi- 
ments. Adequate  attention,  furthermore,  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  peace  treat- 
ies themselves  prevent  a  return  to  pre-war 
economy  and  continue  state  control.  They 
make  nationalization  compulsory  in  the  enemy 
States  and  they  provide  for  the  confiscation  of 
private  enemy  property  in  allied  countries  or  in 
territories  taken  from  Germany  in  case  of  de- 
fault on  the  reparation  payments.  As  con- 
servative an  organ  as  the  English  Quarterly 
Review  has  asked  how,  if  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments do  this,  ''can  private  wealth  at  home 
complain  if  a  Labor  government  proposes  to 
confiscate  private  property  in  any  business 
which  it  thinks  suitable  for  'nationalization'?" 
It  is  to  questions  such  as  these  that  Mr.  Nor- 
man Angell  directs  attention  in  his  book  "The 
Fruits  of  Victory."  They  are  questions  that 
are  matters  of  current  politics  in  the  new  States 
of  Europe.  These  political  children  of  the 
peace  treaties  have  all  adopted  new  constitu- 
tions; but,  as  Lord  Morley  once  remarked 
pessimistically,  forms  of  government  are  not  so 
important  as  what  the  governments  do  and 
the  forces  behind  them.  "  Forms  are  only  im- 
portant as  they  leave  liberty  and  law  to  awaken 
and  control  the  energies  of  the  individual  man, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  its  best  chance  to 
the  common  good."  It  is  with  this  "common 
good  "  that  the  newStates  are  chiefiy concerned, 
and  the  legislation  that  they  have  passed  deal- 
ing with  the  land  and  industry  is  such  that,  at 
the  moment,  "common  good"  may  almost  be 
written  "common  goods." 

The  restoration  of  Europe  is,  of  course,  a 
problem  of  politics  as  well  as  of  economics.  A 
recent  book  by  an  Italian  statesman,  who  be- 
came Premier  after  the  Versailles  Treaty,  but 
who  is  familiar  with  its  negotiation,  is  Francesco 
Nitti's  "  Peaceless  Europe."  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  book  on  the  present  political  situation  in 
Europe.  He  gives  ample  support  to  Mr.  Van- 
derlip's  view  that  the  mutilation  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia, 
and  Rumania  is  political  and  economic  sab- 
otage. This  attitude,  however,  is  vigorously 
controverted  by  Professor  A.  E.  Zimmern's 
"  Europe  in  Convalescence."  The  latter  be- 
lieves that  Europe  is  on  the  road  to  recovery; 
that  it  does  not  need  much  assistance  of  the 
sort  that  Mr.  Vanderlip's  Gold  Reserve  Banks 
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could  afford.     Professor  Zimmern  is  strongly  only  worked  more  with  President  Wilson — the 

in  favor  of  eliminating  pensions  from  the  repa-  problem  of  reparations  might  have  been  settled 

rations  bill,  but  he  considers  political  questions  and  some  arrangement  might  have  been  made 

to  be  of  chief  importance.     An  Anglo-French  for  the  stablization  of  exchanges  and  the  provi- 

Alliance,  continued    military  control  of  Ger-  sion  of  credits  to  replenish  raw  materials  and 

many,  and  a  British  Navy  always  equal  to  the  begin  industrial  activity. 

task  of  blockading  Germany — these  seem  to  The  story  is  told  that  in  Paris  one  of  the 
him  indispensable  to  give  France  that  feeling  English  experts  objected  to  the  size  of  the  in- 
of  security  which  will  permit  her  to  change  demnity  because  it  could  not  be  collected, 
her  policy  and  encourage  European  recovery.  "My  dear  fellow,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  re- 
France  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  crimes  that  ported  to  have  replied,  "  if  the  election  had  gone 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  peace,  on  another  fortnight,  it  would  have  had  to  be 
Her  trouble  is  psychological  but  understand-  fifty  thousand  millions."  Statesmen  with  the 
able.  This  point  of  view  will  find  a  good  deal  best  of  intentions — as  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
of  support  in  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the  memorandum  would  seem  to  show — are  fre- 
experts  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  progress  quently  not  their  own  masters.  It  is  better  for 
is  possible  only  if  there  is  agreement  on  some  their  intentions  if  the  statesmen  have  not 
constructive  proposal.  debauched    their    electorates    as    Mr.    Lloyd 

George  deliberately  debauched  his  by  promis- 

LLOYD  GEORGE  ON  GERMANY  ,.u         ^w          .-u  ^  u  i           •      -ui 

mg  them  thmgs  that  he  knew  were  impossible. 

ONE  very  interesting  feature  of  Signor  Critics  of  democracy  frequently  say  that  peo- 
Nitti's  book  is  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  pies  have  as  good  governments  as  they  deserve, 
Lloyd  George's,  presented  to  the  Supreme  but  it  is  just  as  true  to  say  that  governments 
Council  on  March  25,  191 9,  shortly  before  he  have  as  good  electorates  as  they  deserve.  If 
signed  the  Treaty.  The  memorandum  is  statesmen  desire  to  follow  the  experts  and 
peculiar  and  pathetic,  and  it  adds  one  more  to  take  the  wisest  course,  they  must  be  careful  to 
the  many  facets  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  presents  educate  and  not  to  pervert  the  electorates, 
to  a  sometimes  admiring,  sometimes  detesting,  Political  progress,  unfortunately,  is  limited 
but  always  wondering,  world.  "If  Germany,"  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
he  wrote,  "has  been  unjustly  treated  in  the  and  those  whom  they  select  to  govern  them, 
peace,  she  will  find  means  of  exacting  retribu-  The  question,  too  frequently,  is  not  what  is 
tion."  There  must  be  left  "no  causes  of  ex-  ideally  best,  but  what  is  practically  possible, 
asperation  constantly  stirring  up  the  spirit  of  It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  make  the 
patriotism,  of  justice"  in  order  to  secure  redress,  two  coincide,  but  the  economist  or  financier  in 
Once  Germ^any  accepts  our  terms,  we  must  arguing  as  an  expert  must  always  remember — 
"open  to  her  the  raw  materials  and  markets  Mr.  Keynes  forgot  it  in  his  book  on  "The 
of  the  world  on  equal  terms  with  ourselves  and  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace  Treaty" 
do  everything  possible  to  enable  the  German  — that  politics  is  a  matter  of  the  second  best 
people  to  get  upon  their  legs  again."  *' IVe  because  it  is  conditioned  by  the  shifting  con- 
cannot  both  cripple  her  and  expect  her  to  pay."  stituents  of  human  nature.  What  is  done  with 
How  many  "ifs"  this  memorandum  suggests!  regard  to  reparations,  the  debts,  and  depre- 
//  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  only  preached  this  ciated  currencies  will  not  be  what  the  eco- 
idealism  and  sound  economics  in  his  election  nomists  think  is  wisest,  but  what  the  states- 
campaign;  if  he  had  only  followed  it  when  he  men  think  will  be  accepted  and  leave  them  in 
was  drawing  up  the  terms  of  peace;  if  he  had  office. 


XI.     "PEACE  WITHOUT  VICTORY" 


The  Unsuccessful  Effort  Made  by  the  Ambassador  to  Get  the  President 
to  Delete  the  Unfortunate  "  Peace  Without  X'ictory/'  Expression  from  His 
Address  of  January  22,  191 7.  The  Effect  of  the  Speech  on  British  Opinion. 
The  Efforts  of  the  British  to  Prevent  Adverse  Newspaper  Comment, 
and  the  Personal   Expression  of  Opinion  by   Important   British  Officials 

The  mipressicni  which  President  IVilsoft's  peace-manoeuvres  of  December,  iqio, 
afid  January,  igiy,  produced  in  Great  Britain,  is  revealed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  instalment  of  the  Page  Biography.  The  almost  pathetic  dependence  which 
Great  Britain  placed  upon  the  L'nited  States  is  also  made  plain.  So  anxious 
was  the  Government  not  to  of  end  the  American  people  that  the  newspapers  were 
forbidden  to  comment  unfavorably  upon  what  were  generally  regarded  in  all  circles 
as  the  President's  statement  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  upon  the  same 
moral  level,  and  even  the  despatches  which  the  Associated  Press  was  permitted  to 
transmit  to  the  United  States  were  carefully  blue-penciled  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  instahnent  also  contains  the  story  of  a7i  important  interview  with  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  acting  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  entrance  cf  the 
United  States  into  the  war  would  decide  whether  civilisation  was  to  survive  cr  le 
desircyed. — The   Editors. 

Cop\  righted  in  the  L'nited  States,  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland,  and  other  countries  by  Doubleda)',  Page  &  Co.,  1922 


sure,"  Page 


OF  ONE  thing  I  am 
\  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Washing- 
I  ton,  while  waiting  to  see  Presi- 
'  dent  Wilson.  "  We  wish  to  come 
home  March 4th  at  midnight  and 
to  go  about  our  proper  business.  There's  noth- 
ing here  that  1  would  for  the  world  be  m.ixed  up 
with.  As  soon  as  I  can  escape  with  dignity  I 
shall  make  my  bow  and  exit.  .  .  .  But  I 
am  not  unhappy  nor  hopeless  for  the  long  run. 
They'll  fmd  out  the  truth  some  day  paying.  I 
fear,  a  heavy  penalty  for  delay.     But  the  visit 


here  has  confirmed  me  in  our  previous  conclu- 
sions— that  if  we  can  carr\'  the  load  until 
March  4th,  midnight,  we  shall  be  grateful  that 
we  have  pulled  through." 

Soon  after  President  Wilson's  reelection, 
therefore,  Page  sent  his  resignation  to  Wash- 
ington. The  above  quotation  shows  that  he 
intended  this  to  be  more  than  a  "courtesy  res- 
ignation," a  term  traditionally  applied  to  the 
kind  of  leave-takings  which  Ambassadors 
usually  send  on  the  formation  of  a  new  admin- 
istration, or  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Presiden- 
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tial  term,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Pres-  peoples — that    democracies    would    take    the 

ident  the  opportunity  of  reorganizing  his  official  place  of  autocracies  in  all  so-called  civilized 

family.     Page  believed  that  his  work  in  Lon-  countries;  for  that  was  the  form  that  the  fight 

don  had  been  finished,  that  he  had  done  every-  took  in  their  day  against  organized  Privilege, 

thing  in  his  power  to  make  Mr.  Wilson  see  But  for  one  reason  or  another — in  our  life- 

the  situation  in  its  true  light  and  that  he  had  time  partly  because  we  chose  so  completely 

not  succeeded.     He  therefore  wished  to  give  to    isolate    ourselves — the     democratic     idea 

up  his  post  and  come  homie.     This  explains  took  root  in  Europe  with  disappointing  slow- 

the  fact  that  his  resignation  did  not  consist  ness.     It  is,  for  instance,  now  perhaps  for  the 

of   the    half   dozen    perfunctory    lines   which  first  time,   in  a  thorough-going    way,  within 

most  diplomatic  officers  find  sufficient  on  such  sight   in   this    Kingdom.     The   dream   of  the 

an  occasion,  but  took  the  form  of  a  review  American  Fathers,  therefore,  is  not  yet  come 

of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  true.     They  fought  against  organized  Privilege 

align  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  exerted  from  over  the  sea.     In  principle  it  is 

T    ih    P      W    /  ^^^  same  fight  that  we  have  made,   in  our 

^  domestic  feld,   during  recent  decades.     Now 

London,  November  24,  1916.  the  same  fight  has  come  on  a  far  larger  scale 

Dear   Mr.   President:  than  men  ever  dreamed  of  before. 

We  have  all  known  for  many  years  that  It  isn't,  therefore,  for  merely  doctrinal 
the  rich  and  populous  and  organized  states  reasons  that  we  are  concerned  for  the  spread 
in  which  the  big  cities  are  do  not  constitute  of  democracy  now  merely  because  a  democracy 
the  political  United  States.  But,  I  confess,  is  the  only  scheme  of  organization  yet  wrought 
I  hardly  expected  so  soon  to  see  this  fact  out  that  keeps  the  door  of  opportunity  open 
proclaimed  at  the  ballot-box.  To  me  that's  and  invites  all  men  to  their  fullest  develop- 
the  surprise  of  the  election.  And  your  pop-  ment.  But  we  are  interested  in  it  because 
ular  majority  as  well  as  your  clear  majority  under  no  other  system  can  the  world  be  made 
in  the  Electoral  College  is  a  great  personal  an  even  reasonably  safe  place  to  live  in.  For 
triumph  for  you.  And  you  have  remade  the  only  autocracies  wage  aggressive  wars.  Ag- 
ancient  and  demoralized  Democratic  party,  gressive  autocracies,  especially  military  auto- 
Four  years  ago  it  consisted  of  a  protest  and  of  cracies,  must  be  softened  down  by  peace  (and 
the  wreck  wrought  by  Mr.  Bryan's  long  they  have  never  been  so  softened)  or  destroyed 
captaincy.  This  rebirth,  with  a  popular  ma-  by  war.  The  All-Highest  doctrine  of  Ger- 
jority,  is  an  historical  achievement — of  your  many  to-day  is  the  same  as  the  Taxation- 
own.  without-Representation   of   George    111 — only 

You  have  relaid  the  foundation  and  reset  more  virulent,  stronger,  and  further-reaching, 
the  pillars  of  a  party  that  may  enjoy  a  long  Only  by  its  end  can  the  German  people  re- 
supremacy  for  domestic  reasons.  Now,  if  cover  and  build-up  their  character  and  take 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  from  my  some-  the  permanent  place  in  the  world  that  they 
what  distant  view  (four  years  make  a  long  — thus  changed — will  be  entitled  to.  They 
period  of  absence)  the  big  party  task  is  to  will  either  reduce  Europe  to  the  vassalage  of  a 
build  up  a  clearer  and  more  positive  foreign  military  autocracy,  which  may  then  overran 
policy.  We  are  in  the  world  and  we've  got  the  whole  world  or  drench  it  in  blood,  or  they 
to  choose  what  active  part  we  shall  play  in  must  through  stages  of  Liberalism  work 
it — I  fear  rather  quickly.  I  have  the  con-  their  way  toward  some  approach  to  a  democ- 
viction,  as  you  know,  that  this  whole  round  racy;  and  there  is  no  doubt  which  event  is 
globe  now  hangs  as  a  ripe  apple  for  our  pluck-  impending.  The  Liberal  idea  will  win  this 
ing,  if  we  use  the  right  ladder  while  the  chance  struggle,  and  Europe  will  be  out  of  danger  of 
lasts.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  want  or  could  a  general  assault  on  free  institutions  till  some 
get  the  apple  for  ourselves,  but  that  we  can  other  autocracy  which  has  a  military  caste 
see  to  it  that  it  is  put  to  proper  uses.  What  try  the  same  Napoleonic  game.  The  defeat 
we  have  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  go  back  to  of  Germany,  therefore,  will  make  for  the  spread 
our  political  fathers  for  our  clue.  If  my  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Fathers  and  our  doctrine 
long-time  memory  be  good,  they  were  sure  yet. 

that  their  establishment  of  a  great  free  Re-  An    interesting    book    might    be    made    of 

public  would  soon  be  imitated  by  European  concrete  evidences  of  the  natural  antipathy 
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that  the  present  German  autocracy  has  for  neutraHty  for  years,  while  the  world  is  bleed- 
successful   democracy   and   hence  for   us.     A  ing  to  death. 

new  instance  has  just  come  to  me.  My  son,  The  complete  severance  of  relations,  dip- 
Arthur,  who  succeeded  to  most  of  my  activi-  lomatic  at  first  and  later  possibly  economic 
ties  at  home,  has  been  over  here  for  a  month  as  well,  with  the  Turks  and  the  Germans, 
and  he  has  just  come  from  a  visit  to  France,  would  probably  not  cost  us  a  man  in  battle 
In  Paris  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Del-  nor  any  considerable  treasure;  for  the  moral 
casse,  who  told  him  that  the  Kaiser  himself  effect  of  withdrawing  even  our  formal  approval 
once  made  a  proposal  to  him  to  join  in  pro-  of  their  conduct — at  least  our  passive  ac- 
ducing  "the  complete  isolation"  of  the  United  quiescence — would  be  that  the  Germans 
States.  What  the  Kaiser  meant  was  that  if  would  see  that  practically  all  the  Liberal 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  would  hold  off,  world  stands  against  their  system,  and  the 
he  would  put  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  war  would  end  before  we  should  need  to  or 
test  and  smash  it.  could  put  an  army  in  the  field.     The  Liberal 

The  great  tide  of  the  world  will,  by  reason  Germans  are  themselves  beginning  to  see  that 

of  the   war,    now  flow    toward   democracy —  it  is  not  they  but  the  German  system  that  is 

at  present,  alas!  a  tide  of  blood.     For  a  cen-  the  object  of  attack  because  it  is  the  dangerous 

tury    democracies    and    Liberal    governments  thing  in  the  world.     Maximilian  Harden  pre- 

have    kept    themselves    too    much    isolated,  sents    this    view    in    his    Berlin    paper.     He 

trusting  prematurely  and  too  simply  to  inter-  says  in  effect  that  Germany  must  get  rid  of 

national    law   and   treaties   and    Hague   con-  its  predatory  feudalism.     That  was  all  that 

ventions.     These    things     have    never    been  was  the  matter  with  George  III. 

respected,  except  as  "springes  to  catch  wood-  Among  the  practical  results  of  such  action 

cock,"   where   the    Divine    Right   held   sway,  by  us  would,  1  believe,  be  the  following: 

The    outgrowing    or    the    overthrow    of    the  i.     The  early  ending  of  the  war  and  the 

Divine  Right  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  saving  of,  perhaps,  millions  of  lives  and  of 

effectiveness  of  international  law  and  treaties,  incalculable  treasure; 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  looking  at  the  subject  2.     The  establishment  in  Germany  of  some 

only   with    reference   to   our   country's   duty  form   of  more  liberal   government; 

and  safety,  that  somehow  and  at  some  early  3.     A  league  to  enforce  peace,  ready-made, 

time  our  championship   of  democracy   must  under  our  guidance — i.e.  the  Allies  and  our- 

lead  us  to  re-declare  our  faith  and  to  show  selves; 

that  we  believe  in  our  historic  creed.     Then  4.     The  sympathetic  cooperation  and   the 

we  may  escape  falling  away  from  the  Liberal  moral   force   of  every   Allied  government    in 

forces  of  the  Old  World  and  escape  the  sus-  dealing  with  Mexico; 

picion  of  indifference  to  the  great  scheme  of  5.     The    acceptance — and    even    documen- 

government  which  was  set  up  by  our  Fathers'  tary  approval,  of  every  Allied  government  of 

giving   their   blood   for   it.     I    see    no   other  the    Monroe    Doctrine; 

way  for  us  to  take  the  best  and  biggest  op-  6.     The    warding    off    and    no    doubt    the 

portunity  that  has  ever  come  to  prove  true  to  final  prevention  of  danger  from  Japan,  and, 

our  faith  as  well  as  to  secure  our  own  safety  most  of  all,   the   impressive  and   memorable 

and  the  safety  of  the  world.     Only  some  sort  spectacle  of  our  Great  Democracy  thus  put- 

of  active  and  open  identification  with  the  Allies  ting  an  end  to  this  colossal  crime,  merely  from 

can  put  us  in    effective    protest    against   the  the  impulse  and  necessity  to  keep  our  ideals  and 

assassins  of  the  Armenians  and  the  assassins  to  lead  the  world  right  on.     We  should  do  for 

of   Belgium,    Poland,    and   Serbia,   and    in    a  Europe  on  a  large  scale  essentially  what  we  did 

friendly  attitude  to  the  German  people  them-  for  Cuba  on  a  small  scale  and  thereby  usher  in 

selves,   as  distinguished  from   their   military  a  new  era  in  human  history, 

rulers.     This  is  the  attitude  surely  that  our  I  write  thus  freely,  Mr.  President,  because 

Fathers  would  have  wished  us  to  take— and  at  no  time  can  I  write  in  any  other  way  and 

would  have  expected  us  to  take— and  that  our  because  I   am  sure  that  all  these  things  can 

children  will  be  proud  of  us  for  taking;  for  it  quickly  be  brought  to  pass  under  your  strong 

is  our  proper  historic  attitude,  whether  looked  leadership.     The  United  States  would  stand, 

at  from  the  past  or  looked  back  at  from  the  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  stood  in  the  world — 

future.     There  can  be  no  historic  approval  of  predominant    and    unselfish— on    the    highest 
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ideals  ever  reached  in  human  government,  famous  speech  which  the  President  made  six 
It  is  a  vision  as  splendid  as  the  Holy  Grail,  months  afterward  when  he  asked  Congress  to 
Nor  have  I  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  eager  and  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
faithful  following  of  our  people,  who  would  many.  Practically  all  the  important  reasons 
thereby  reestablish  once  for  all  our  weakened  which  Mr.  Wilson  then  advanced  for  this  de- 
nationality.  We  are  made  of  the  stuff  that  claration  are  found  in  Page's  letter  of  the  pre- 
our   Fathers  were   made   of.  ceding    November.     That    autocracies    are    a 

And  I  write  this  now  for  the  additional  reason  constant    menace   to   world   peace,    that   the 

that  I  am  within  sight  of  the  early  end  of  my  United  States  owes  it  to  its  democratic  tradi- 

service   here.     When   you   called   me    1    ans-  tions  to  take  up  arms  against  the  enemy  of  free 

wered,  not  only  because  you  did  me  great  honor  government,  that,  in  doing  this,  it  was  not 

and  laid  a  definite  patriotic  duty  on  me,  but  making  war  upon  the  German  people,  but  upon 

because  also  of  my  personal  loyalty  to  you  its  imperialistic  masters — these  were  the  argu- 

and  my  pride  in  helping  forward  the  great  ments  which  Page  laid  before  the  President  in 

principles    in    which    we    both    believe.     But  his  letter  of  resignation  and  these  were  the  lead- 

I  understood  then  (and  I  am  sure  the  subject  ing  ideas  in  Wilson's  address  of  April  2nd. 

lay  in  your  mind  in  the  same  way),  that  my  There  are  even  sentences  in  Page's  communi- 

service  would  be  for  four  years  at  the  most,  cation  which  seem  to  foreshadow  Mr.  Wilson's 

I    made    all    my    arrangements,    professional  assertion  that  "The  world  must  be  made  safe 

and  domestic,  on  this  supposition.     I   shall,  for  democracy."     It  is  impossible  to  read  this 

therefore,  be  ready  to  lay  down  my  work  here  letter  and  conclude  that  Page's  correspondence, 

on  March  4th  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  meets  irritating  as  in  its  later  phases  it  may  have  been, 

your  pleasure.  did  not  strongly  influence  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 

I  am  more  than  proud  of  the  confidence  that  thinking, 
you  have  shown  in  me.  To  it  I  am  indebted  On  one  point,  indeed,  Colonel  House  after- 
for  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  give  such  ward  called  the  Ambassador  to  account, 
public  service  to  my  country  as  I  could  as  When  America  was  preparing  to  raise  armies 
well  as  for  the  most  profitable  experience  of  by  the  millions  and  to  spend  its  treasure  by 
my  life.  A  proper  and  sympathetic  under-  the  billions,  he  reminded  Page  of  his  statement 
standing  between  the  two  English-speaking  that  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
worlds  seems  to  me  the  most  important  duty  "would  probably  not  cost  us  a  man  in  battle 
of  far-seeing  men  in  either  country.  It  has  nor  any  considerable  treasure."  Page's  state- 
taken  such  a  profound  hold  on  me  that  I  ment  in  this  November  letter  merely  reiterated 
shall,  in  whatever  way  I  can,  work  for  its  a  conviction  which  for  more  than  a  year  he 
complete  realization  as  long  as  I  can  work  for  had  been  forcing  upon  the  President  and 
anything.  Colonel   House — that  the  dismissal  of   Bern- 

I   am,   Mr.   President,  most  faithfully  and  storfif  would  not  necessarily  imply  war  with 

gratefully  yours,  Germany,  but  that  it  would  in  itself  be  enough 

Walter  H.  Page.  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.    On  this  point 

Page  never  changed  his  mind,  as  is  evident 

This   letter  was  written   at   a   time  when  from  the  letter  which   he  wrote  to  Colonel 

President  Wilson  was  exerting  his  best  ener-  House  when  this  matter   was   called   to  his 

gies  to  bring  about  peace     The  Presidential  attention: 

campaign  had  caused  him  to  postpone  these  ^     r-j       3  xm    n 

a    \     c      ^^    \^  V       j^u..       -^uJ  Tr. ^«,,  io  tdward  M.  House 

efforts,  for  he  believed  that  neither  Germany 

nor  Great    Britain   could   take  seriously   the  London,    June    29,    191 7. 

activities  of  a  President  whose  own  political  My   dear    House: 

position  was   insecure.    At   the   time   Page's  I  never  put  any  particular  value  on  my  own 

letter  was  received,  the  President  was  thinking  prophecies   nor   on    anybody   else's.     I    have 

only  of  a  peace  based  upon  a  stalemate;  it  was  therefore  no  pride  as  a  prophet.     Yet   I  do 

then  his  apparent  conviction  that  both  sides  to  think  that  I  hit  it  off  accurately  a  year  or  a 

the  struggle  were  about  equally  in  the  wrong  year-and-half  ago  when  I  said  that  we  could 

and  that  a  decisive  victory  of  either  would  then  have  ended   the  war  without   any  ap- 

not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world.     Yet  it  preciable  cost.     And   these  are  my   reasons: 

is  interesting  to  compare  this  letter  with  the  If  we   had   then   come   in   and   absolutely 
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prevented  supplies  from  reaching  Germany, 
as  we  are  now  about  to  do,  the  war  would 
then  have  been  much  sooner  ended  than  it 
can  now  be  ended: 

(i)     Our   supplies   enabled   her   to   go  on. 

(2)  She  got  time  in  this  way  to  build 
her  great  submarine  fleet.  She  went  at  it  the 
day   she  promised  the   President   to   reform. 

(3)  She  got  time  and  strength  to  overrun 
Rumania  whence  she  eot  food  and  oil;  and  con- 


tmues  to  get  it. 


(4)  During  this  time  Russia  fell  down  as 
a  military  force  and  gave  her  more  time, 
more  armies  for  France,  and  more  supplies. 
Russian  guns  have  been  sold  to  the  Germans. 

if  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  had  starved  her 
out,  it  would  have  been  before  any  of  these 
things  happened.  This  dela\-  is  what  will  cost 
us  millions  of  men  and  billions  of  money. 

And  it  cost  us  one  thing  more.  During  the 
neutrality  period  we  were  as  eager  to  get  goods 
to  the  little  neutral  states  which  were  in  large 
measure  undoubtedly  bound  to  Germany  as 
we  are  now  eager  to  keep  them  out.  Gre>', 
who  was  and  is  our  best  friend,  and  who  was 
unwilling  to  quarrel  with  us  more  than  he 
was  obliged  to,  was  thrown  out  of  office  and 
his  career  ended  because  the  blockade,  owing 
to  his  consideration  for  us,  was  not  tight 
enough.     Our  delay  caused  his  fall. 

But  most  of  all,  it  gave  the  Germans  time 
(and  to  some  extent  material)  to  build  their 
present  fleet  of  submarines.  They  were  at 
v/ork  on  them  all  the  while  and  according  to 
the  best  opinion  here  they  continue  to  build 
them  faster  than  the  British  destroy  them; 
and  the  submarines  are  destroying  more  mer- 
chant ships  than  all  the  shipbuilding  docks  of 
all  the  world  are  now  turning  out.  This  is 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  war — by  far 
the  most  serious.  I  am  trying  to  get  our 
Government  to  send  over  hundreds  of  im- 
provised destroyers — armed  tugs,  yachts,  etc., 
etc.  Admiral  Sims  and  the  British  Admiralty 
have  fears  that  unless  such  help  come  the 
full  fruits  of  the  war  may  never  be  gathered 
by  the  Allies — that  some  sort  of  a  compromise 
peace  may  have  to  be  made. 

It  is,  therefore,  true  that  the  year  and  a 
half  we  w^aited  after  the  Lusitania  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  costly  year  and  a  half  in  our 
history;  and,  for  once  at  least,  my  old  prophecy 
was  quite  a  good  guess.  But  that  water 
has  flowed  over  the  dam  and  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning now  only  because  you  challenged  me. 


That  part  of  Page's  letter  which  refers  to  his 
retirement  had  a  curious  history.  It  was  prac- 
tically a  resignation  and  therefore  called  for  an 
immediate  reply,  but  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  even 
acknowledge  its  receipt.  For  two  months  the 
Ambassador  was  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Washington.  Finally,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1917,  Page  wrote  urgently  to 
Mr.  Lansing,  asking  him  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  President's  attention.  On  February  5, 
1 91 7,  Mr.  Lansing's  reply  was  received.  "The 
President,"  he  said,  "under  extreme  pressure 
of  the  present  situation,  has  been  unable  to 
consider  your  communication  in  regard  to  your 
resignation.  He  desires  me  to  inform  you  that 
he  hopes  that,  at  the  present  time,  you  will  not 
press  to  be  relieved  from  service;  that  he  real- 
izes that  he  is  asking  you  to  make  a  personal 
sacrifice,  but  he  believes  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance,  in  the  crisis  which  has 
developed,  that  no  change  should  be  made.  I 
hardly  need  to  add  my  personal  hope  that  you 
will  put  aside  any  thought  of  resigning  your 
post  for  the  present." 

At  this  time,  of  course,  any  idea  of  retiring 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  President  had 
dismissed  Bernstorff  and  there  was  every  likeli- 
hood that  the  country  would  soon  be  at  war. 
Page  would  have  regarded  his  retirement  at 
this  crisis  as  little  less  than  the  desertion  of  his 
post.  Moreover,  since  Mr.  Wilson  had  adopted 
the  policy  which  the  Ambassador  had  been 
urging  for  nearl}-  two  years,  and  sent  Bernstorff 
home,  any  logical  excuse  that  may  have  existed 
for  his  resignation  existed  no  longer.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  now  adopted  a  course  which  Page 
could  enthusiastically  support. 

"  I  am  happy  to  serve  here  at  any  sacrifice" 
— such  was  his  reply  to  Mr.  Lansing — "until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and  1  am  making  my 
arrangements  to  stay  for  this  period." 

The  months  that  intervened  between  the 
Presidential  election  and  the  declaration  of 
war  were  especially  difficult  for  the  American 
Embassy  in  London.  Page  had  informed  the 
President,  in  the  course  of  his  interview  of 
September  22nd,  how  unfavorably  Great  Brit- 
ain regarded  his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  peace; 
he  had  in  fact  delivered  what  was  a  message 
from  the  Foreign  Office  that  any  Presidential 
attempt  to  "mediate"  would  be  rejected 
by  the  Allies.  Yet  his  earnest  representation 
on  this  point  had  produced  no  effect  upon  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  pressure  which  Germany  was 
bringing  to  bear  upon  Washington  was  ap- 
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parently  irresistible.  Count  Bernstorff' s  mem- 
oirs, with  their  accompanying  documents, 
have  revealed  the  intensity  of  the  German 
efforts  during  this  period;  the  most  startling 
fact  revealed  by  the  German  Ambassador 
is  that  the  Kaiser,  on  October  9th,  notified 
the  President,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that, 
unless  he  promptly  moved  in  the  direction 
of  peace,  the  German  Government  "would 
be  forced  to  regain  the  freedom  of  action 
which  it  has  reserved  to  itself  in  the  note  of 
May  4th  last."^  It  is  unlikely  that  the  an- 
nals of  diplom.acy  contain  many  documents 
so  cool  and  insolent  as  this  one.  It  was  a 
notification  from  the  Kaiser  to  the  President 
that  the  so-called  "Sussex  pledge"  was  not 
regarded  as  an  unconditional  one  by  the  Im- 
perial Government;  that  it  was  given  merely 
to  furnish  Mr.  Wilson  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end;  and  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dential attempt  to  accomplish  this  were  suc- 
cessful, there  would  be  a  resumption  of  the 
indiscriminate  submarine  campaign.  The  cur- 
ious developments  of  the  next  two  months 
are  now  a  familiar  story.  Possibly  because 
the  British  Government  had  notified  him, 
through  Page,  that  his  proffer  of  mediation 
would  be  unacceptable,  Mr.  Wilson  moved 
cautiously  and  slowly,  and  Germany  became 
impatient.  The  successful  campaign  against 
Rumania,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Bucharest 
on  December  6th,  and  the  new  vista  which 
it  opened  to  Germany  of  large  food  supplies, 
strengthened  the  Teutonic  purpose.  Perhaps 
Germany,  with  her  characteristic  lack  of 
fmesse,  imagined  that  its  own  open  efforts 
v/ould  lend  emphasis  to  Mr.  Wilson's  pacific 
exertions.  At  any  rate  on  December  12, 
just  as  Mr.  Wilson  was  preparing  to  launch 
his  own  campaign  for  mediation,  Germany 
itself  approached  its  enemies  with  a  proposal 
for  a  peace  conference.  On  this  date  Page, 
as  the  representative  of  Germany,  called  at  the 
Foreign  Office  to  deliver  the  large  white 
envelope  which  contained  the  Kaiser's  "peace 
proposal."  In  delivering  this  to  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  who  was  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
Page  emphasized  the  f .  :t  that  the  American 
Government  entirely  disassociated  itself  from 
its  contents  and  that  he  was  acting  merely  in 
his  capacity  of  "German  Ambassador."  Two 
communications  from  Lord  Robert  to  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice,    British    Ambassador    at    Wash- 

1  My  Three  Years  in  America,  by  Count  Bernstorff,  p.  294. 


ington,  tell  the  story  and  also  reveal  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  Page,  even  when 
engaged  in  an  official  proceeding,  to  conceal 
his  contempt  for  the  whole  enterprise: 

Lord  R.  Cecil  to  Sir  C.  Spring-Rice. 

Foreign  Office. 
18  December,  191 6. 
Sir, 

The  American  Ambassador  camie  to  see  me 
this  morning,  and  presented  to  me  the  Ger- 
man note  containing  v/hat  is  called  in  it  the 
"offer  of  peace."  He  explained  that  he  did 
so  on  instructions  of  his  Government  as  rep- 
resenting the  German  Government,  and  not 
in  any  way  as  representing  their  own  opinions. 
He  also  explained  that  the  note  must  be  re- 
garded as  coming  from  the  four  Central  Powers, 
and  as  being  addressed  to  all  the  Entente 
Powers  who  were  represented  by  the  United 
States. 

He  then  read  to  me  a  telegram  from  his 
Government,  but  declined  to  leave  me  a  copy 
of  it.  The  first  part  of  the  telegram  explained 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  deeply  appreciate  a  confidential  in- 
tiir.ation  of  the  response  to  be  made  to  the 
German  note  and  that  they  would  themselves 
have  certain  representations  to  make  to  the 
Entente  Powers,  to  which  they  urgently 
begged  the  closest  consideration.  The  tele- 
gram went  on  to  explain  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  had  it  in  mind  for 
some  time  past  to  make  such  representations 
on  behalf  of  neutral  nations  and  humanity, 
and  that  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they 
were  prompted  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Central  Powers.  They  wished  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  note  of  the  Central  Powers 
created  a  good  opportunity  for  making  the 
American  representations,  but  was  not  the 
cause    of    such    representations    being    made. 

I  replied  that  I  could  of  course  say  nothing 
to  him  on  such  an  important  matter  without 
consulting  my  colleagues. 

I  am    etc., 

Robert  Cecil. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  L   Sir  C.  Spring-Rice. 

Foreign  Office. 
19   December,    1916. 
Sir, 

The  American  Ambassador  came  to  see  me 
this  afternoon. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  could  tell  me  why 
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his   Government  were  anxious  to  have  con-  but    merely    a    vague    suggestion    of    "nego- 

fidential  information  as  to  the  nature  of  our  tiations."     But  another  spectacular  perform- 

response  to  the  German  peace  note.  ance  now  drove  the  German  manoeuvre  cut  of 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  he  everybody's    mind.     That    President    Wilson 

imagined   it    was    to   enable    them   to   frame  resented    this   German    interference   with    his 

the   representations  of  which  he  had   spoken  own  plans  is  well  known;  he  did  not  drop  them, 

to  me.  however,  but  on  December  i8th,  he  sent  his 

I    then   told   him   that   we   had   asked   the  long-contemplated    peace    communication    to 

French  to  draft   a   reply,  and  that   it  would  all  the  warring  Powers.     His  appeal  took  the 

then  be  considered  by  the  Allies,  and  in  all  form  of  asking  that  they  state  the  objects  for 

probability    an    identic    note    would    be    pre-  which    they    were    fighting,    the    Presidential 

sented    in    answer    to    the    German    note.     I  belief  evidently  being  that,  if  they  did  this, 

thought  it  probable  that  we  should   express  a    common    meeting    ground  might    possibly 

our  view  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  be    found.     The    suggestion    that    the    Allied 

the  German  offer,  since  it  contained  no  specific  war  aims  were  not  public  property,  despite 

proposals.  the    fact    that    British    statesmen    had    been 

He  said  that  he  quite  understood  this,  and  broadly    proclaiming    them    for    three    years, 

that  we  should  in  fact  reply  that  it  was  an  caused    a   momentary   irritation   in    England, 

offer  ''to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke"  which  we  were  but  this  was  not  a  serious  matter,  especially 

not  prepared  to  accept.     He  added  that  he  as  the  British  cabinet  quickly  saw  that  this 

thought  his  Government  would  fully  anticipate  request  gave  them  a  position  of  advantage  over 

a  reply  in  this  sense,  and  he  himself  obviously  Germany,  which  had  always  refused  to  make 

approved  it,  public  the  terms  on  which  it  would  end  the 

Then,  speaking  quite  seriously,  he  said  that  war.     The  main  substance  in  this  Presidential 

he  had  heard  people  in  London  treating  the  approach,    therefore,    would  -have    produced 

German  offer  with  derision,  but  that  no  doubt  no  ill-feeling;  as  usual,  it  was  a  few  parenthet- 

the    belligerent    governments   would    treat    it  ical  phrases — phrases  which  were  not  essential 

seriously.  to  the  main  argument — which  set  the  Allied 

1  said  that  it  was  certainly  a  serious  thing,  countries  seething  with  indignation.     The  Pres- 

and  no  doubt  would  be  treated  seriously.  ident,  this  section  of  his  note  ran,  "takes  the 

I   asked   him   if  he   knew   what   would   be  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

contained    in    the    proposed    representations  objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents 

from  his  Government.  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this   war  are 

He  said  that  he  did  not;  but,  as  he  under-  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general  terms 

stood  that  they  were  to  be  made  to  all  the  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world.     Each 

belligerents,  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges 

be   much   more  than   a   pious  aspiration  for  of  weak  peoples  and  small   states  as  secure 

peace;    since   that   was   the   only   thing   that  against  aggression  and  denial  in  the  future  as 

was  equally  applicable  to   the  Germans   and  the   rights   and   privileges   of   the   great   and 

to  us.  powerful  states  now  at  war."     This  idea  was 

As  he  was  leaving  he  suggested  that  the  elaborated   in   several   sentences  of  a   similar 

German  note  might  be  published  in  our  press,  strain,  the  general  purport  of  the  whole  passage 

I  am,  etc.,  being  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between 

Robert    Cecil  the  combatants,  inasmuch  as  both  were  ap- 
parently fighting  for  about  the  same  things. 

This    so-called    German    "peace   proposal"  Mr.   Wilson's   purpose   in   this   paragraph   is 

began  with  the  statement  that  the  war  "had  not  obscure;  he  was  making  his  long  expected 

been  forced"   upon  Germany,  contained  the  appearance  as  a  mediator,  and  he  evidently 

usual  reference  to  the  military  might  of  the  believed    that   it   was   essential    to   this   r61e 

Central  Powers,  and  declared  that  the  Father-  that  he  should  not  seem  to  be  prejudiced  in 

land  was  fighting  for  "the  honor  and  liberty  favor    of    either    side,    but    should    hold    the 

of  national   evolution."     It   is  therefore   not  balance  equally  between  them, 

surprising  that  Lord  Robert  received  it  some-  it  is  true  that  a  minute  reading  indicates  that 

what    sardonically,    especially    as    the    com-  Mr.  Wilson  was  merely  quoting,  or  attempt- 

munication   contained    no   specific   proposals,  ^  ing    to    paraphrase,  'the    statements    of    the 
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leaders  of  both  sides,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  forebodings.    The  comments  of  the  man-in-the- 

as  quoting  with  approval,  and  no  explanation  street  were  unprintable,  but  more  serious  than 

could  convince  the  British  public  that  the  ruler  these  was  the  impression  which  Mr.  Wilson's 

of  the  greatest  neutral  nation  had  not  declared  dubious  remarks  made  upon  those  Englishmen 

that  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  stood  who  had  always  been  especially  friendly  to  the 

morally  upon  the  same  level.     The  popular  United   States  and   who   had  even  defended 

indignation  which  this  caused  in  Great  Britain  the  President  in  previous  crises.     Lord  Bryce, 

was  so  intense  that  it   alarmed    the    British  who  had  accepted  philosophically  the  Presi- 

authorities.     The    publication    of    this     note  dential  statement  that  the  United  States  was 

in  the  British  press  was  withheld  for  several  not  ''concerned  with  the  causes"  of  the  war, 

hours,  in  order  to  give  the   Government  an  could   not   regard  so  indulgently  this  latest 

opportunity    to    control    the     expression    of  judgment    of    Great    Britain    and   Germany, 

editorial  opinion;  otherwise  [it  was  feared  that  "Bryce  came  to  see  me  in  a  state  of  great 

this  would  be  so  unrestrained  in  its  bitterness  depression,"  wrote  Page.     "  He  has  sent  Mr. 

that  relations  with  the  United  States  might  Wilson    a    personal    letter   on    this    matter." 

be  imperiled.     The  messages  which  the  Lon-  Northcliffe   commanded   his   newspapers,    the 

don  correspondents  were  permitted   to  send  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail,  to  discuss  the  note 

to  the  United  States  were  carefully  censored  in  a  judicial  spirit,  but  he  himself  told  Mr. 

for  the  same  reason.     The  dispatch  sent  by  the  Page  that  "everybody   is  as  mad   as   hell." 

Associated  Press  w^as  the  product  of  a  long  When    some   one    attempted    to   discuss    the 

struggle  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  Wilson  note  with    Mr.   Asquith,    he  brushed 

London    correspondent.     The    representatives  the  subject  away  with  a  despairing  gesture, 

spent  half  an  hour  considering  whether  the  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  it,"  he  said.     "It 

American  correspondents  could  cable  their  coun-  is  most  disheartening."     But  the  one  man  in 

try  that  the  note  had  been  received  in  England  England  who  was  perhaps  the  most  affected 

with  "surprise  and  irritation."     After  much  was  King  George.     A  man  who  had  attended 

discussion   it  was   decided    that    "irritation"  luncheon  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  December 

could  not  be  used,  and  the  message  of  the  As-  21st,   gave   Page   a  description   of  the   royal 

sociated  Press,  after  undergoing  this  careful  distress.     The    King,    expressing   his   surprise 

editing  by  the  Foreign  Office,  was  a  weak  and  and  dismay  that   Mr.   Wilson    should    think 

ridiculous  description  of  the  high  state  of  ex-  that   Englishmen  were  fighting  for  the  same 

citement   which   prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  things   in   this   war   as   the   Germans,    broke 

The  fact  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  should  down  and  wept. 

take  all  this  trouble  over  the  expressions  sent  The  world  only  now  understands  the  dread- 
to  American  newspapers  and  should  even  spend  ful  prospect  which  was  opening  before  Eu- 
half  an  hour  debating  whether  a  particular  rope  at  the  moment  when  this  Presidential 
word  should  be  used  almost  pathetically  illus-  note  added  a  new  cause  for  general  despon- 
trates  the  great  care  taken  by  the  British  dency.  Rumania  had  collapsed,  the  first 
Government  not  to  influence  American  opinion  inkling  of  the  Russian  revolution  had  been 
against  the  Allies.  obtained,  the  British  well  knew  that  the 
The  Government  took  the  same  precautions  submarine  warfare  was  to  be  resumed  and 
with  their  own  press  in  England.  When  British  finances  were  also  in  a  desperate 
the  note  was  finally  released  the  Foreign  plight.  More  and  more  it  was  becoming 
Office  explicitly  directed  the  London  news-  evident  to  British  statesmen  that  they  needed 
papers  to  comment  with  the  utmost  caution  the  intervention  of  the  United  States.  This 
and  in  no  case  to  question  the  President's  sin-  is  the  reason  why  they  could  not  destroy  the 
cerity.  Most  of  them  acquiesced  in  these  in-  chances  of  American  help  by  taking  official 
structions  by  maintaining  silence.  There  was  offense  even  at  what  Page,  in  a  communication 
only  one  London  newspaper,  the  IVestminster  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  hesitate  to 
Ca^^^/^,  which  made  even  a  faint  hearted  attempt  call  President  Wilson's  "insulting  words"; 
to  explain  away  the  President's  statement,  and  hence  their  determination  to  silence  the 
From  the  first  day  of  the  war  the  British  people  press  and  to  give  no  outward  expression  of 
had  declared  that  President  Wilson  did  not  un-  what  they  felt.  Page's  interview  with  Lord 
derstand  the  issues  at  stake;  and  they  now  de-  Robert  Cecil  on  December  26th,  while  the 
dared  that  this  note  confirmed  their  Worst  Presidential  communication  was  lying  on  his 
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desk,  discloses  the  real  emotions  of  English- 
men. Apparently  Page's  frank  cables  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  this  paragraph  caused 
a  certain  interest  in  the  State  Department; 
at  least  the  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  call 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  explain  that  the  in- 
terpretation which  had  been  commonly  put 
upon  the  President's  words  was  not  the  one 
which  he  had  intended.  At  the  same  time 
Page  was  instructed  to  request  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  in  case  its  reply  were  "favor- 
able," not  to  publish  it,  but  to  communicate 
it  secretly  to  the  American  Government. 
The  purpose  of  this  request  is  a  little  obscure; 
possibly  it  was  the  President's  plan  to  use 
such  a  favorable  reply  to  force  Germany  like- 
wise to  display  an  acquiescent  mood.  The 
object  of  Page's  call  was  to  present  this  dis- 
claimer. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury, — that  same  Lord  Salisbury  whose 
combats  with  Secretary  Blaine  and  Olney  form 
piquant  chapters  in  British-American  history, — 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  respected  of  British 
statesmen.  In  his  earlier  phases  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  been  somewhat  overbearing  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  United  States;  in  his 
later  years,  however,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Balfour,  his  man- 
ner had  changed.  In  his  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  Lord  Robert  Cecil  re- 
flected only  the  later  phases  of  his  father's 
career.  To  this  country  and  to  its  peaceful 
ideals  he  had  always  been  extremely  sympa- 
thetic and  to  Page  especially  he  had  never 
manifested  anything  but  cordiality.  But  it 
was  evident,  as  Page  came  into  his  office  this 
morning,  that  to  Lord  Robert,  as  to  every 
member  of  the  Government,  the  President's 
note,  with  its  equivocal  phrases,  had  been  a 
terrible  shock.  His  manner  was  extremely 
courteous,  as  always,  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  his  feelings.  Ordinarily  Lord  Rob- 
ert did  not  wear  his  emotions  on  the  surface; 
but  he  took  occasion  on  this  visit  to  tell  Page 
how  greatly  the  President's  communication  had 
grieved  him. 

"The  President,"  he  said,  "has  seemed  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  Allied  cause  by  putting 
it  on  the  same  level  as  the  German.  I  am 
deeply  hurt." 

Page  conveyed  Mr.  Lansing's  message  that 
no  such  inference  was  justified.  But  this  was 
not  reassuring. 

"Moreover,"    Lord    Robert   added,    "there 


is  one  sentence  in  the  note — that  in  which 
the  President  says  that  the  position  of  neutrals 
is  becoming  intolerable — that  seems  almost 
a  veiled  threat." 

Page  hastened  to  assure  Lord  Robert  that 
no  threat  was  intended. 

Lord  Robert's  manner  became  increasingly 
serious. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  human  power  can  do," 
he  remarked  slowly  and  solemnly,  "which 
will  bring  this  war  to  a  close  before  the  Allies 
have  spent  their  utmost  force  to  secure  a 
victory.  A  failure  to  secure  such  a  victory 
will  leave  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
arrogant  and  the  bloodiest  tyranny  that  has 
ever  been  organized.  It  is  far  better  to  die 
in  an  effort  to  defeat  that  tyranny  than  to 
perish  under  its  success." 

On  any  occasion  Lord  Robert  is  an  impres- 
sive, or  at  least  a  striking  and  unusual  figure; 
he  is  tall,  lank,  and  ungainly,  almost  Lincoln- 
esque  in  the  carelessness  of  his  apparel  and 
the  exceeding  awkwardness  of  his  postures  and 
manners.  His  angular  features,  sharp  nose, 
pale  face  and  dark  hair  suggest  the  strain  of 
ascetism,  almost  of  fanaticism,  which  runs  in 
the  present  generation  ofhis  family.  And  the 
deep  sincerity  and  power  of  his  words  on  this 
occasion  made  an  impression  which  Page  never 
forgot;  they  transformed  the  British  statesman 
into  an  eloquent,  almost  an  heroic  figure,  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  full  tragedy  of  this 
moment,  we  must  rem.ember  that,  incredible 
as  it  now  seems,  there  was  a  fear  in  British 
officialdom  that  the  United  States  might  not 
only  not  pursue  a  course  favorable  to  the  Allies, 
but  that  it  might  even  throw  its  support  to 
Germany.  The  fear,  of  course,  was  baseless; 
any  suggestion  of  such  a  policy  in  the  United 
States  would  have  destroyed  any  official  who 
had  brought  it  forward;  but  Lord  Robert  knew 
and  Page  knew  that  there  were  insidious  in- 
fluences at  work  at  that  time,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  which 
looked  in  this  direction.  A  group  of  Amer- 
icans, whom  Page  used  to  refer  to  as  "peace 
spies",  were  associated  with  English  pacifists, 
of  the  type  of  Noel  Buxton,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  peace  on  almost  any  terms. 
These  "peace  spies"  had  worked  out  a  pro- 
gramme all  their  own.  The  purpose  was  to 
compel  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  German 
terms  for  ending  the  war.  Unless  she  did  ac- 
cept them,  then  it  was  intended  that  the  Amer- 
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ican  Government  should  place  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  foodstuffs  and  munitions  to  the 
Allies.  There  is  little  question  that  the  United 
States,  by  taking  such  action,  could  have 
ended  the  war  almost  instantaneously.  Should 
the  food  of  her  people  and  the  great  quantities 
of  munitions  which  v;ere  coming  in  such  quan- 
tities frorn  this  country  be  suddenly  cut  off, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  Great  Britain 
could  have  long  survived.  The  possibility  that 
an  embargo  might  shut  out  these  supplies  had 
hung  over  the  heads  of  British  statesmen  ever 
since  the  war  began;  they  knew  that  the  posses- 
sion of  this  mighty  power  made  the  United 
States  the  potential  dictator  of  events;  and  the 
fear  that  it  might  be  used  had  never  ceased  to 
influence  their  thoughts  or  their  actions.  Even 
while  this  interview  was  taking  place,  certain 
anti-British  forces  in  the  United  States,  such  as 


Senator  Hoke  Smith    of  Georgia,  were  urging 
action  of  this  kind. 

"  I  have  always  been  almost  a  pacifist," 
Lord  Robert  continued.  "  No  man  has  ever 
hated  war  worse  than  1,  No  man  has  ever 
had  a  more  earnest  faith  that  war  can  be  abol- 
ished But  European  civilization  has  been 
murderously  assaulted  and  there  is  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  defeat  this  desperate  enemy 
or  to  perish  in  the  effort.  1  had  hoped  that 
the  United  States  understood  what  is  at  stake." 
Lord  Robert  continued: — 
"  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  United 
States  will  come  into  the  war  it  will  decide 
which  will  win,  freedom  or  organized  tyrannw 
If  the  United  States  shall  help  the  Ger- 
mans, civilization  will  perish  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  it  up  slowly  again  —  if 
indeed  it  will  ever  appear  again.  If  the 
United  States  will  help  the 
Allies,  civilization  will  tri- 
umph." 

As  to  the  proposal  that 
the  British  terms  should  be 
conveyed  confidentially  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  Lord  Robert 
said  that  that  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  The 
President's  note  had  been 
published,  and  it  therefore 
seemed  necessary  that  the 
reply  should  also  be  given  to 
the  press.  This  was  the 
procedure  that  was  ulti- 
mately adopted. 

Startling  aswas  the  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's December  note,  it  was 
mild  compared  with  that 
which  was  now  to  come. 
Page  naturally  sent  prompt 
reports  of  all  these  con- 
versations to  the  Presi- 
dent and  likewise  kept  him 
completely  informed  as  to 
the  state  of  public  feeling; 
but  his  best  exertions  ap- 
parently did  not  immedi- 
ately effect  the  Wilson  pol- 
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icy.  The  overwhelming  fact 
is  that  the  President's  mind 
was  fixed  on  a  determina- 
tion to  compel  the  warring 
powers  to  make  peace  and  in 
this  way  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  conflict. 
Even  the  disturbance  caused 
by  his  note  of  December  i8th 
did  not  make  him  pause  in 
this  peace  campaign.  To 
that  note  the  British  sent  a 
manly  and  definite  reply, 
drafted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  giv- 
ing in  detail  precisely  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Allies 
would  compose  their  diff'er- 
ences  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. The  Germans  sent  a 
reply  consisting  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  lines,  which  did  not 
give  their  terms,  but  merely 
asked  again  for  a  conference. 
Events  were  now  moving 
with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
On  January  9th,  a  council  of 
German  military  chieftains 
was  held  at  Pless;  in  this  it 
was  decided  to  resume  un- 
restricted submarine  war- 
fare. On  January  i6th  the 
British  Naval  Intelligence 
Department  picked  up  the 
Zimmerman  -  Mexico  tele- 
gram, which  informed  Bern- 
storff"  that  this  decision  had 
been  made.  On  January 
15th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London  began  re- 
ceiving a  long  cipher  des- 
patch from  Washington. 
The  preamble  announced 
that  the  despatch  contained 
a  copy  of  an  address  which 
the  President  proposed  to 
deliverbefore  theSenate"in  afewdays."  Page 
was  directed  to  have  copies  of  the  address  "  se- 
cretly prepared  "and  tohand  them  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  to  newspapers  of  the  type  of 
the  Nation,  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  As  the  speech  approached  its  end, 
this  sentence  appeared:  'Mt  must  be  a  peace 
without  victory."  The  words  greatly  puzzled 
the  secretary  in  charge,  for  they  seemed  almost 


Who  retired  as  Foreig 
butes  his  retirement 
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n  Secretary  of  Great  Britain  in  December,  1016.     Page  attri- 
purely   to  the  difficulties  with  the  United   States  over  the 
blockade 


meaningless.  Suspecting  that  an  error  had 
been  made  in  transmission,  the  secretary  di- 
rected the  code  room  to  cable  Washington  for  a 
verification  of  the  cipher  groups.  Very  soon 
the  answer  was  received;  there  had  been  no 
mistake;  the  Presidential  words  were  precisely 
those  which  had  been  first  received:  "Peace 
without  victory."  The  slips  were  then  taken 
to  Page,  who  read  the  document,  especially  these 
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as  Fage  regretted  Greys  resignation,  he  rejoiced  that  Mr.   Balfour  succeeded  him 
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fateful  s\ilables,  with  a  consternation  which  he 
made  no  effort  to  conceal.  He  immediately 
wrote  a  cable  to  President  Wilson,  telling  him 
of  the  deplorable  effect  this  sentence  would  pro- 
duce and  imploringhimtocut  it  out  of  his  speech 
—  with  what  success  the  world  now  knows. 

An  astonishing  feature 
of  this  episode  is  that 
Page  had  recently  ex- 
plained to  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  Washing- 
ton, that  Mr.  Wilson's 
December  note  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  placing 
the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  same  moral 
level.  Now  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  this  "peace  without 
victory"  phrase,  had  re- 
peated practically  the 
same  idea  in  another 
form.  On  the  day  the 
speech  was  received  at 
the  Embassy,  about  a 
week  before  it  was  de- 
livered in  the  Senate, 
Page  made  the  following 
memorandum: 

The  President's  address 
to  the  Senate,  which  was 
received  to-day  (January 
i6th)^  shows  that  he 
thinks  he  can  play  peace- 
maker. He  does  not  at 
all  understand  (or,  if  he 
do,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him),  that  the  En- 
tente Powers,  especially 
Great  Britain  and  Erance, 
cannot  make  "  peace  without  victory."  If  they 
do,  they  will  become  vassals  of  Germany. 
In  a  word,  the  President  does  not  know  the 
Germans;  and  he  is,  unconsciously,  under  their 
influence  in  his  thought.  His  speech  plays 
into    their    hands. 
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Great    Britain  —  a 
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lit  was  delivered  and  published  on  January  22nd. 


Thisaddress  will  give  great  offense  in  England, 
since  it  puts  each  side  in  the  war  on  the  same 
moral   level. 

1  immediately  saw  the  grave  danger  to  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain  by  the  Peace- 
without-Victory  plan;  and   1   telegraphed  the 

President,  venturing  to 
advise  him  to  omit  that 
phrase  —  with  no  result. 

Afterward  Page  added 
this  to  the  above: 

Compare  this  Senate 
speech  with  his  speech  in 
April  calling  for  war: 
just  when  and  how  did 
the  President  come  to  see 
the  true  nature  of  the 
German?  What  made 
him  change  from  Peace- 
Maker  to  War- Maker? 
The  Zimmerman  tele- 
gram, or  the  Eebruary  U- 
boat  renewal  of  warfare? 
Had  he  been  so  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  the  Ger- 
man promise?  This 
promise  had  been  con- 
tinuously and  repeatedly 
broken. 

Or  was  it  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  the 
growing  impatience  of  the 
people  that  pushed  him 
in? 

This  distressing  peace- 
move  —  utterly  out  of 
touch  with  the  facts  of 
the  origin  of  the  war  or 
of  its  conduct  or  of  the 
mood  and  necessities  of 
remote,  academic  deliver- 
Britain  and  Erance  were 
fighting  for  their  very  lives — made  a  pro- 
foundly dejected  feeling;  and  it  made  my  place 
and  work  more  uncomfortable  than  ever. 
"Peace  without  victory"  brought  us  to  the 
very  depths  of   European   disfavor. 


The  next  chapter  will  describe  scenes  more  flattering  to  American  pride,  for  Mr.  Page, 
in  many  unforgettable  letters,  will  detail  the  emotions  of  Englishmen  upon  America  s 
declaration  of  war.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  episodes  of  modern  history  and 
the    Ambassador's    narrative    will    take    its    place    in    literature. — The     Editors. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  INDUSTRY 

II 

How  Science  and  Careful  Thought  Make  Possible  Increased 
Output  with  Decreased  Expense,  and  Increased  Productivity 

By    FLOYD   W.    PARSONS 


WE  HAVE  come  to  a  day  of 
standardization  of  industry; 
an  era  of  substitution  of  ma- 
chines for  men;  a  time  when 
man-power  is  a  trifling  thing 
compared  with  mechanical  energy;  an  age  of 
invention  and  discovery  that  makes  the  morn- 
ing's practice  obsolete  in  the  afternoon.  Suc- 
cess once  depended  upon  faithful  plodding; 
now  it  must  be  based  upon  quick  thinking,  keen 
analysis,  and  above  all,  the  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion. We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
economy  comes  too  late  when  we  get  to  the 
bottom,  and  it  is  dawning  on  us  that  saving 
is  a  greater  art  than  gaining.  There  is  an 
old  saying;  "When  the  devil  was  sick,  the 
devil  a  monk  would  be;  when  the  devil  was 
well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he."  Perhaps  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  average  man  to-day, 
and  maybe  we  are  beginning  to  see  wisdom  in 
conservation  and  the  practice  of  efficiency  only 
because  we  have  wastefully  skimmed  ofl^  the 
cream  in  the  matter  of  our  natural  wealth. 
But  nevertheless  we  are  making  advances 
which  insure  that  our  children's  children  are 
going  to  be  happier  and  have  a  better  world 
to  live  in  than  our  fathers'  fathers. 

Folks  are  becoming  more  practical.  Once 
the  idea  prevailed  that  faith  means  believing 
something;  now  we  know  that  it  means  trying 
something.  Although  some  people  still  take 
advice,  as  they  do  physic,  to  fling  it  aside  the 
moment  the  doctor's  back  is  turned,  still  many 
are  profiting  through  giving  close  attention  to 
the  vast  array  of  facts  concerning  life  and  in- 
dustry now  easily  available.  1  have  spoken  of 
machines,  and  none  is  so  important  as  the 
human  engine.  While  it  lacks  the  power  of  the 
mechanical  device  to  perform  ph\sical  labor, 
it  is  supreme  in  its  possession  of  ability  to  think 
and  manage.  A  kilowatt-hour  of  electric 
energy,  which  we  can  purchase  delivered  in  our 
homes  for  a  few  cents,  roughly  equals  in  energy 


value  or  power  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  a 
horse  in  one  and  one-third  hours.  But  this 
quantity  of  electricity  is  of  small  use  in  life  or 
industry  unless  it  is  utilized  under  the  direction 
of  human  intelligence. 

Since  life  is  so  precious  and  the  human  en- 
gine so  valuable,  all  of  our  efforts  to  extend  the 
average  duration  of  each  individual's  useful- 
ness and  productivity  are  of  infinite  value.  The 
average  duration  of  human  life  is  51.5  years. 
Scientists  figure  that  if  we  eliminate  easily 
preventable  diseases,  this  would  be  60  years. 
If  in  addition  we  were  to  save  the  children  that 
are  now  wasted  needlessly  in  infancy,  the 
country  would  have  approximately  twenty 
million  more  healthy  grown-ups,  each  produc- 
ing at  least  $3  a  day.  Therefore,  it  is  plain 
that  by  simply  raising  our  standard  of  hygiene, 
we  may  effect  a  saving  of  $60,000,000  each  and 
every  24  hours.  Here  is  an  economy  worth 
practising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  war,  as 
wasteful  as  it  v/as,  cost  us  only  $35,000,000  a 
day. 

Illiteracy  costs  us  $50,000,000  a  day,  and 
industrial  incompetence  nearly  as  much.  Then 
there  is  a  fourth  loss  resulting  from  faulty  as- 
signments. Everywhere  we  find  men  working 
on  the  wrong  jobs.  Not  50  per  cent,  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  really  find  them- 
selves. A  Tennessee  mountaineer,  unknown 
even  in  his  own  state,  turned  out  to  be  the 
greatest  individual  accomplisher  in  the  whole 
war.  The  total  loss  in  the  United  States  due 
to  men  working  in  the  wrong  jobs  is  estimated 
to  be  no  less  than  820,000,000  a  day.  In- 
creased individual  productivity  is  the  remedy 
for  most  of  our  ills.  We  talk  of  overwork,  but 
the  truth  is  that  we  are  not  strenuous  enough. 
Most  human  boilers  carry  low-pressure  steam, 
and  we  work,  study,  and  play  with  too  little 
vigor. 

If  one  wilfc-but  think  and  figure,  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  inevitable  that  we  are  coming  to  a 
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ten  centuries  there  will  not 
be  standing  room  on  earth 
for  the  world's  population. 
Something  must  happen, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  to  guess 
that  it  will  be  a  survival  of 
the  fittest.  And  all  of  this 
does  concern  us  now,  for  a 
few  centuries  is  a  compara- 
tivel\-  short  time  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  merely 
stewards,  not  owners,  of  the 
great  stores  of  natural  re- 
sources that  lie  about  us. 

Efficiency  depends  on 
health.  Illness  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  bearing  on  op- 
erating costs.  Many  a  busi- 
ness has  failed  because  the 
brains  of  a  compan\'  had  to 
lie  for  weeks  at  home  on  a 
sickbed.  Some  maintain 
that  efficiency  depends  on  a 
man's  psychology,  but  does 
not  psychology  depend  upon 
a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain? 
Of  course,  in  recent  years 
we  have  made  progress  in 
health  preservation.  Hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago,  in  most  of  our  great  in- 
dustrial plants,  the  wounds 
of  injured  men  would  be- 
come septic  in  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  To-day, 
in  most  modern  organiza- 
tions, the  provisions  are  such 
that  not  one  wound  in  a 
time  when  only  supermen  will  survive.  Per-  thousand  becomes  septic.  One  up-to-the  min- 
haps  in  the  final  count.  Nature  is  all-efficient,  ute  corporation  having  an  average  of  50  cases 
and  maybe  she  wastes  nothing,  for  a  thousand  of  cuts,  wounds,  and  scratches  each  day,  has 
\ears  are  to  her  but  as  a  day.  However,  if  we  had  only  two  cases  of  septicemia  in  four  years, 
examine  history  in  the  light  of  a  mere  human.  Much  light  is  being  thrown  on  the  problem 

it  will  appear  plain  that  Nature  is  prodigal  of  fatigue  in  industry.  Many  things  make 
and  that  the  story  of  the  earth  is  a  tale  of  the  fatigue,  but  seldom  are  we  fatigued  by  work, 
rapid  passing  out  of  t\pes.     Millions  of  species      If  a  person  catches  a  cold  or  an  infectious  dis- 


A    MIDDLE    WEST    FARM 

The  development  of  more  machinery  for  agricultural  use  is  a  necessity.  With  the 
continuing  movement  of  rural  population  to  the  cities,  the  increasing  agricultural 
needs  of  the  country  must  be  supplied  by  a  decreasing  percentage  of  the  total 
population.  Motor  trucks  are  one  important  aid,  but  the  other  machines  used  by 
the  farmer  are  even  more  necessary 


of  live  things  which  once  inhabited  the  earth 
are  now  extinct.  Thousands  of  organisms 
have    perished    that    a    few    super-organisms 


ease,  it  usually  happens  when  he  is  tired.  If 
we  become  chilled,  we  get  tired,  for  the  cold 
makes  ever\'  cell  in  the  body  work  fast.      Peo- 


might  survive.     Just  note  that  if  the  popula-  pie  who  believe  in  four-hour  da\'s,  and  such 

tion  of  the  United  States  continues  to  increase  things,  because,  as  the\-  sa\',  work  is  a  curse, 

at  the  present  rate  of  i  per  cent,  a  year,  in  four  are  either  vicious  or  ignorant.     We  can't  exist 

centuries  more  people  will   be  living  in  this  without  work,  and  it  leads  to  longevity, 

country  than  now  inhabit  the  whole  earth.     In  Fatigue  is  caused  chiefly  by  dark,  unventi- 
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lated  rooms,  infectious  disease,  poor  food,  and 
bacteria  in  the  mouth  and  tonsils.  These 
things  bring  on  anemia,  and  the  individual 
will  have  a  blood  count  of,  say,  2,500,000  in- 
stead of  5,000,000.  This  means  that  he  has 
only  half  as  many  red  corpuscles  in  his  blood 
as  he  should  have,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
blood  has  to  circulate  twice  as  fast  through  the 
body  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  oxygen 
carried  by  the  red  corpuscles  to  the  various 
tissues  where  it  is  used  to  burn  up  the  food  we 
eat.  Likewise,  the  blood  picks  up  and  carries 
away  the  waste  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  food,  and  right  here  is  where  the 


shower  bath  helps.  It  drives  the  blood  inside 
and  it  returns  to  the  surface  much  purified, 
with  the  result  that  fatigue  is  lessened.  The 
modern  captain  of  industry  has  learned  the 
value  of  investing  money  in  shower  baths. 

Some  corporation  executives  have  been  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  better  con- 
ditions. One  enthusiast  on  the  idea  of  health 
preservation  told  a  captain  of  industry  that  if 
he  were  to  build  a  great  plant,  the  first  thing 
he  would  do  would  be  to  erect  a  marble  lava- 
tory so  as  to  get  everybody  to  go  in.  The  cor- 
poration president  followed  out  the  suggestion, 
and  all  of  his  Italian  laborers  went  in  there  and 
ate  their  lunch.  Something  similar  happened 
when  Uncle  Sam  gave  all  of  his  soldiers  tooth- 
brushes to  keep  their  teeth  clean.  Many  of 
them  used  them  for  this  purpose,  but  a  lot  of 
the  fellows  found  their  toothbrushes  useful  in 
cleaning  mud  from  around  the  soles  of  their 


CHARLES    p.    STEINMETZ 

Of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
whose  experiments  have  produced 
a  spark  of  electricity  comparable 
to  lightning.  The  spark  shown 
above  was  produced  in  a  laboratory 
by  a  million-volt  current. 
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shoes.  Sometimes  these  unexpected  uses  for 
perfectlx  respectable  utilities  crop  up.  but 
nevertheless  it  is  better  to  go  to  extremes  in 
our  well-intentioned  efforts  than  to  fail  through 
not  tning.  The  great  problem  of  to-da\-  is 
how  to  save  the  energ\'  that  is  stored  in  the 
nation's  body;  how  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
old  and  exhausted  before  all  its  power  has  been 
applied  to  some  useful  work. 

\\'e  are  getting  a  new  light  on  the  matter  of 
health,  and  much  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  is  coming  as  a  result  of  developments  in 
industrw  The  big  emplo\er  who  starts  in  to 
build  a  railroad,  an  industrial  plant  or  any 
other  work  of  magnitude  immediate!)'  starts 
in  to  kill  off  the  mosquito  pest,  if  there  is  one, 
and  he  undertakes  this  work  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  he  can  make.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  him  that  even  if  the  mos- 


quitoes are  not  malarial  and  do  no  damage  to 
the  health  of  the  men,  they  are  anno\'ing  to  the 
workers  at  night,  and  b\-  keeping  the  men 
awake  or  b\'  causing  them  to  be  restless  in 
their  sleep,  the>'  reduce  the  energ\'  of  the  in- 
dividual workers.  Men  who  cannot  sleep  well 
do  not  work  well.  Health  preservation  is 
being  viewed  more  and  more  as  an  important 
industrial  factor. 

And  talking  of  industr\',  ver\-  little  can  be 
accomplished  unless  the  organization  in  charge 
of  a  company's  operations  has  been  planned  to 
function  with  a  m^inimum  of  waste.  En- 
gineers to-day  are  prone  to  talk  of  the  wonder- 
ful efficiency  of  some  of  our  modern  machines. 
Frequently  we  hear  folks  praise  this  or  that 
organization  built  up  by  some  able  corporation 
executive.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
fact  remains  that  no  machine  has  ever  been 


SCHOONERS    OF    THE    GLOUCESTER    FISHING    FLEET 

These  fine  ships,  which  congregate  principally  at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  make  up  the  speediest  large  fishing  fleet  undei 
sail  in  the  world,  but  the  country  has  never  developed  to  any  extent  an)'  other  organization  for  obtaining  the  wealth  of  the 
ocean  since  the  days  of  the  whalers.     The  sea  can  furnish  us  food,  leather,  fertilizer,  and  other  necessities  in  far  greater 

abundance  than  it  is  now  called  on  for 
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Institution  Oi  Washmr'ton 


THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION    NEAR    TUCSON,    ARIZONA 

Where  experiments  concerning  the  effect  of  water  on  plant  life  are  being  conducted.     Such  or  allied  experiments  may 
point  the  way  to  speeding  up  plant  growth,  and  a  possibility  of  the  future  is  the  growth  of  several  crops  a  season  instead 

of  one,  as  usually  prevails  now 


constructed  that  is  so  efficient  as  man  himself. 
For  the  technical  manager,  marvelous  possi- 
bilities lie  in  a  careful  study  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  the  only  engine  that  hasn't  been  materially 
changed  in  thousands  of  years. 

Where  can  we  fmd  a  pump  as  perfect  as  the 
human  heart?  If  the  boss  treats  it  right,  it 
stays  on  the  job  for  more  than  600,000  hours, 
making  4,320  strokes  and  pumping  15  gallons 
an  hour.  In  the  course  of  an  average  lifetime 
the  heart  pumps  9,000,000  gallons  and  makes 
2,500,000,000  strokes.  We  have  no  telegraphic 
mechanism,  equal  to  that  comprised  in  our 
nervous  system;  no  wireless  apparatus  so  effi- 
cient as  the  voice  and  the  ear;  no  moving- 
picture  machine  or  other  type  of  camera  so 
perfect  as  the  human  eye;  no  ventilating  plant 
so  wonderful  as  the  nose,  lungs,  and  skin,  and 
no  electrical  switchboard  can  compare  with  the 
spinal  cord. 


Many  of  our  most  wonderful  inventions,  like 
the  telephone,  have  been  patterned  after  human 
organs,  and  now  some  of  our  management 
experts  have  discovered  that  nothing  excels 
the  human  machine  as  a  perfect  example  of 
organized  industrial  control.  In  designing 
plans  to  insure  the  smooth  working  of  human 
relations  in  our  businesses,  we  would  do  well  to 
pattern  our  methods  after  those  which  secure 
such  high  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  this 
comparatively  perfect  human  model. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  human  body  is 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  energy.  The 
first  lesson  it  teaches  us  concerns  the  proper 
delegation  of  authority.  No  matter  from 
which  point  instructions  are  received,  the 
brain  decides  and  then  delegates  the  task  to 
be  done  to  that  particular  function  designed 
to  perform  the  task.  The  heart  never  attempts 
to  -breathe,  the  ear  does  not  make  an  effort  to 
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Brown  Bros. 
FOUR    FLASHES   OF    LIGHTNING 

Pictured  on  the  same  plate  by  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  the  camera  lens  open  during  a  thunder  storm  that  broke 
over  Spokane,  Washington.  Theories  of  the  electrical  origin  of  matter  are  being  strengthened  by  successful  experi- 
ments, and  the  breaking  up  of  the  atom  into  its  component  electrons  may  be  actually  an  accomplishment  in  the  near 
future.  A  practical  application  of  such  an  accomplishment  would  be  the  transmutation  of  one  substance  irrto  another,  or 
its  use  to  reorganize  the  electrons  into  substances  that  may,  perhaps,  not  exist  at  present 


see,  the  tongue  to  smell  nor  the  stomach  to 
carry  blood  from  place  to  place.  Everywhere 
the  work  is  done  by  specialists.  There  is 
centralization;  the  body  does  not  tolerate  lines 
of  divided  authority.  There  is  no  indecision 
as  regards  what  is  to  be  done — each  organ  acts 
definitely  and  promptly. 

In  the  operation  of  this  wonderful  organiza- 
tion there  is  no  interference  by  major  officials  in 
the  work  of  other  major  officials,  nor  in  the 
work  to  be  done  by  minor  officials.  The  body 
is  a  "we"  proposition  and  not  an  "1"  affair. 
Fingers  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  stomach  is  not  ordered  about 
by  the  heart.  No  one  executive  pretends  to 
know  it  all.  Advice  from  all  sources  is  given 
respectful  attention  and  acted  upon  immedi- 
ately. Routine  performance  proceeds  un- 
hampered and  without  interruption.  The 
hands  and  feet  do  not  wait  until  the  heart  has 
pumped  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  or  the 
stomach  digested  a  definite  quantity  of  food. 

In  an  efficient  industrial  organization,  just 
as  in  the  human  body,  smooth  working  de- 


pends upon  a  strict  observance  of  fixed  laws. 
Violation  of  these  laws  causes  a  disarrange- 
ment and  results  in  confusion  and  waste.  In 
business,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
laws  is  that  with  respect  to  the  placing  of  re- 
sponsibility. Each  worker  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  certain  results,  and  should  have 
full  authority  to  get  them  in  his  own  way. 
Too  often  we  develop  leaners  instead  of  doers. 
Employees  should  be  held  responsible  for 
results  rather  than  for  methods  used.  No 
policy  will  prove  of  greater  benefit  than  that 
of  giving  full  credit  for  worth-while  accom- 
plishment. 

And  after  organization  comes  standardiza- 
tion. A  survey  of  our  industrial  and  merchandis- 
ing practices  indicates  a  possible  saving  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  through 
standardization.  Twenty-three  different  bush- 
els are  now  used  in  handling  the  important 
cereals  grown  in  this  country.  Many  com- 
modities are  sold  by  the  dozen,  while  hundreds 
of  others  are  marketed  by  using  the  decimal 
system.     The  same  product  is  sold  in  one  place 
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by  the  peck  and  in  another  by  the  pound. 
Frequently  a  merchant  will  purchase  his  bulk 
products  by  the  bushel  and  sell  them  by  weight 
instead  of  measure.  Confusion  and  dissatis- 
faction are  the  results  of  such  practices,  and 
the  consuming  public  is  always  the  loser.  But 
this  same  public  is  wholl}'  responsible  for  the 
conditions. 

When  Mr.  Citizen  forms  a  habit,  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to  him  whether 
the  practice  is  right  or  wrong.  He  never  wishes 
to  depart  from  it.  Folks  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase vegetables  either  by  measure  or  count 
nearly  always  indicate  displeasure  when  asked 
to  buy  the  same  products  by  weight,  although 
the  latter  s\  stem  is  the  only  plan  that  insures 
the  consumer  a  square  deal.  Various  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  purchased  by  the  bunch, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
bunches  vary  from  55  to  100  per  cent,  in  weight. 
The  people  who  come  first  get  the  big  bunches, 
and  those  who  market  later 
get  the  leavings. 

In  most  places  eggs  are 
sold  by  the  dozen,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  varia- 
tion in  the  size  is  universal. 
Two  large  cities  draw  their 
supplies  of  eggs  from  the 
same  district.  In  one  city 
a  regulation  requires  that 
the  eggs  be  sold  by  weight; 
no  such  regulation  exists  in 
the  other  city.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  small  eggs  from 
that  particular  region  are 
shipped  to  the  market  which 
has  no  regulation  requiring 
their  sale  by  weight,  while 
the  other  communit\'  reaps 
the  benefit  of  this  discrimi- 
nation. Ordinances  have 
been  enacted  in  many  com- 
munities prescribing  and  re- 
stricting standards  of  meas- 

THE    LICK    OBSERVATORY 

On  Mt.  Hamilton,  California.  For 
many  years  the  telescope  in  this 
observatory  was  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  The  spectroscopic 
study  of  the  light  of  heavenly  bod- 
ies has  materially  aided  research  in 
matters  closer  to  human  affairs. 
Several  elements  have  been  found 
in  minerals  after  signs  of  their  pres- 
ence have  been  detected  in  solar 
and  stellar spectrums 


urement,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  public 
does  not  support  the  regulations,  and  the  laws 
are  not  enforced.  Certainly  in  such  cases  the 
public  itself  is  to  blame. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  uphold 
the  fairness  of  weight-per-bushel  laws  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  definite  relation  between  dry  measure  and 
weight.  A  basket  that  contains  50  pounds  of 
small  apples  may  not  hold  more  than  45  pounds 
of  large  ones.  Many  containers  now  used 
look  exactly  alike,  although  they  differ  mater- 
ially in  actual  size.  By  effecting  a  slight 
change  in  construction,  it  is  possible  to  build  a 
28-quart  hamper  which  looks  so  nearly  like  a  full 
bushel  hamper  that  the  purchaser  is  deceived 
and  defrauded  out  of  a  half  peck.  In  standard- 
izing weights  and  measures  and  grading  food 
commodities,  we  have  hardly  made  a  beginning. 

Wherever  we  turn  there  is  a  lack  of  standard- 
ization.    Although    the   total    annual    freight 
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revenue  based  upon  weighings  made  with  rail- 
road scales  amounts  to  more  than  two  billion 
dollars,  it  was  onl\'  recently  that  the  first  offi- 
cial tests  of  such  scales  were  made  b}'  author- 
ized inspectors.  An  investigation  of  coal- 
mine scales  in  one  region  showed  that  not  one 
of  the  scales  tested  was  within  the  tolerance 
permitted  in  such  work.  It  was  onl\'  a  few 
years  ago  that  engineers  agreed  on  the  details 
of  the  unit  used  to  measure  light.  Next  came 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  temperature, 
and  then  other  standards  to  determine  colors. 
The  savings  that  have  resulted  from  this  work 
are  be\ond  calculation.  A  hundred  different 
organizations  in  as  many  industries  are  now 
engaged  jointl\'  in  the  standardization  of  safety 
codes.  Great  Britain  has  had  a  national  com- 
mittee on  standardization  since  1902.  Here 
in  the  United  States  our  work  along  this  line 
dates  back  only  about  two  >ears. 


In  hundreds  of  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  building  codes  restrict  unnecessarily 
and  are  archaic  in  many  respects.  In  some 
instances,  the  regulations  favor  certain  in- 
dividuals and  special  t\pes  of  construction. 
In  nearly  ail  cases  the  codes  are  not  scientific, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  code  committees 
have  not  been  properl)-  informed.  When  a 
new  idea  in  building  comes  up,  there  is  every 
resistance  to  its  acceptance.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  concrete,  where 
development  of  technique  in  construction 
methods  has  taken  place  faster  than  the  build- 
ing codes  have  been  changed.  Builders  in  the 
United  States  are  suffering  a  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  because  local  communities 
in  many  states  have  either  refused  or  failed 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  remodeling  and 
standardizing  their  present  building  laws.  The 
movement  to  standardize  specifications,  prac- 


THE    HYDRO-ELECTRIC    PLANT   ON    THE    SNAKE    RIVER    AT    SWAN    FALLS,    IDAHO 

The  water  power  of  the  United  States  is  capable  of  generating  40,000,000  horse-ix)wer,  of  which  less  than  25  per  cent, 
is  now  developed.     Should  our  rivers  be  completely  utilized  to  generate  this  power,  no  other  source  of  energy  would  be 

necessary  for  our  factories,  our  railroads,  or  our  lights 
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AN    IRRIGATED    VALLEY    IN    UTAH 

Where  what  was  a  deseri  of  sage  brush  and  cactus  has  been  turned  into  a  fertile  farming  section  by  an  adequate  irrigation 
system.     Other  sections  of  the  country  can  be  developed  by  the  same  means.     In  many  instances,  too,  dams  built  essen- 
tially for  irrigation  purposes  can  be  utilized  to  generate  hydro-electric  power 


tices,  and  products  throughout  the  civiHzed 
world,  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  and  has  be- 
come a  powerful  international  force  in  industry. 
Some  people  question  whether  or  not  standard- 
ization will  retard  individual  research  and 
invention.  Others  doubt  the  ability  of  organ- 
izations to  enforce  their  rulings.  One  thing 
is  true — the  way  toward  standardization  lies 
between  the  whirlpool  of  ruinous  competition 
and  the  sharp  rocks  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

A  few  years  ago  the  rating  of  electrical 
machinery  was  so  lacking  in  uniformity  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  average  purchaser  to 
buy  a  10-  or  20-horse-power  motor  without  tak- 
ing a  chance  of  being  cheated,  either  wilfully 
or  unintentionally  by  the  seller  of  the  machine. 
The  ratings  of  the  several  manufacturers 
differed  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  and  the  pur- 
chaser was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  persua- 
sive salesman.  It  took  a  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
five  years  to  perfect  a  system  of  rating  which 
gave  the  customer  a  fair  chance  in  purchasing 
power  units  from  competitive  firms.  There 
are  hundreds  of  similar  benefits  which  can  be 
established  only  through  standardization. 
The  whole  question  is  a  national  problem  de- 


serving the  study  of  manufacturers,  engineers, 
and  the  public  at  large. 

People  never  know  what  is  possible  until  con- 
fronted by  an  emergency.  The  war  was  an 
emergency  of  the  first  order,  and  such  arts 
as  aviation  and  shipbuilding  were  developed 
in  a  few  years  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
would  have  consumed  a  decade  or  more  under 
normal  demand.  In  many  of  our  industries, 
especially  our  basic  ones,  like  transportation, 
mining,  and  building,  we  are  now  facing  a  peace- 
time situadon  no  less  perplexing  than  the  one 
that  war  brought  us.  The  future  of  many  in- 
dustries is  threatened  unless  new  methods  can 
be  devised  for  doing  things.  The  demands  of 
various  classes  of  workmen,  even  in  these  days 
of  readjustment  and  deflation,  are  beyond  rea- 
son and  the  limit  of  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  the  public  has  been  reached.  The  necessity 
of  the  hour  is  plain.  The  remedy  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  inventor  and  engineer. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  foundation 
facts  upon  which  our  industrial  life  rests  does 
not  reveal  insurmountable  discouragements. 
Practically  all  our  efforts  are  based  on  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  power,  and  right  here  is  the 
starting  point  for  technical  brains.     The  best 
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available  estimates  indicate  that  the  total 
mechanical  horse-power  used  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  about  185,000,000,  or 
nearly  2  horse-power  per  capita  for  the  entire 
population.  Of  this  horses  and  mules  con- 
tribute 25,000,000;  automobiles  provide 
53,000,000;  steam  railroads,  50,000,000;  man- 
ufactures, .  25,000,000;  central  stations, 
10,000,000;  mines  and  quarries,  6,000,000; 
steam  and  naval  vessels,  5,000,000;  and  street 
and  electric  railwa\'s,  4,500,000. 

Recent  examinations  show  that  we  should 
get  at  least  40,000,000  horse-power  out  of  our 
rivers  and  streams,  and  this  is  more  than  four 
times  what  we  have  already  developed,  and 
would  more  than  operate  all  our  factories, 
besides  running  our  street-car  lines  and  fur- 
nishing us  with  an  abundance  of  light  and  cen- 
tral-station power. 

The  shipment  of  raw  coal  from  the  mine  to 
the  points  of  consumption  is  the  economic 
blunder  of  the  age.  We  talk  of  the  nuisance  of 
coal  strikes  and  the  losses  they  entail.  We  cry 
out  about  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  the  burden 
it  places  on  industry.  We  talk  of  remedies  in  the 


form  of  lower  wages  and  reduced  freight  rates, 
but  we  should  realize  that  these  things  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  that  their  correction 
will  afford  but  small  relief.  The  one  true  solu- 
tion of  the  fuel  problem  lies  in  the  field  of 
science  and  engineering.  The  human  body 
converts  91  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  that  it  uses  into 
useful  work;  the  most  efficient  super-power 
plant  in  the  United  States  converts  onl\'  18 
per  cent,  of  the  fuel  burned  in  the  boilers 
into  useful  work. 

The  time  must  come,  and  soon,  when  very 
little  coal,  if  any  at  all,  will  be  burned  raw. 
We  must  convert  the  heat  units  of  the  coal  into 
gas,  which  is  the  cleanest,  most  convenient, 
and  most  easily  controlled  fuel  that  has  so  far 
been  discovered .  1  n  the  average  heating  opera- 
tion. onl\'  two-thirds  as  many  units  are  required 
in  gaseous  form  as  in  the  form  of  coal.  There 
are  but  two  forms  in  which  the  energy  of  coal 
can  be  economically  transmitted  long  dis- 
tances. These  are  gas  and  electricity,  and  each 
will  be  supreme  in  its  own  field,  the  first  for 
heating  and  the  second  for  power.  In  time  gas 
will  carry  the  heating  load  of  every  community, 


A    NEW    USE    FOR    AERIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  old  method  of  counting  logs  is  being  done  away  with  by  this  paper  mill,  which  sends  up  an  airplane,  photographs  its 
supply  of  logs,  and  thereby  arrives  at  a  figure  more  accurate  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  old  method.     .Serial  photographs 
are  useful  also  as  maps,  as  aids  to  real  estate  development,  and  for  many  other  purposes 
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both  in  the  home  and  in  industry,  while  elec-  community  there  should  be  a  customer  profit- 

tricity  will  take  care  of  high-temperature  com-  sharing  plan  in  force.     Such  a  system  is  vvork- 

mercial  processes,  most  of  the  lighting  load,  ing  with  great  satisfaction  in  England.     In  this 

and  all  power  requirements.  scheme  a  careful  investigation  is  first  made, 

It  is  more  the  fault  of  the  public  than  of  and  on  these  findings  a  fair  rate  or  price  for  the 
science  or  industry  that  coal  is  burned  raw.  product  is  established.  But  it  is  provided  in 
The  only  reason  gas  is  not  used  universally  is  the  ruling  that  if  the  utility  can  reduce  the 
because  of  its  high  price  for  wholesale  heating,  price  of  the  product,  say  five  Dr  ten  cents  for 
There  will  be  no  coal  trucks  on  our  streets  or  a  unit  quantity,  it  may  at  the  same  time  in- 
smoke  or  ashes  or  such  needless  fuel  waste  crease  its  rate  of  dividends  i  per  cent.  In 
when  the  people  finally  understand  the  true  other  words,  an  incentive  is  provided  which 
situation  with  respect  to  fuel,  and  commence  encourages  good  management,  stimulates  in- 
to buy  heat  units  instead  of  ton.s  of  coal  and  vention,  and  fosters  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
cubic  feet  of  gas.     We  will  enter  a  new  day  in  in  engineering. 

the  utilization  of  heat  energy  when  we  elimi-  In  getting  increased  value  from  our  natural 

nate    the    useless    standards    and   restrictions  fuel  resources,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  in- 

which  compel  gas  companies  to  produce  a  cer-  creasing  the  supplies  available  as  of  eliminating 

tain  kind  of  fuel  insead  of  making  the  kind  and  the  waste  now  incurred  in  the  use  of  what  we 

quality  of  gas  that  will  produce  the  most  heat  have.     There  is  no  substitute  for  coal.    All  the 

units  for  the  least  money  from  the  materials  farmers  in  all  the  world  could  not  grow  as  many 

available.     In  one  community  the  most  effi-  heat  units  from  the  ground  in  the  form  of 

cient  practice  may  be  one  that  will  produce  a  vegetable  matter  of  one  kind  or  another  as  are 

gas  having  only  300  heat  units  in  it  per  cubic  contained  in  this  country's  yearly  output  of 

foot.     In  another  section   the   materials  and  coal.     If  it  were  possible  to  utilize  every  drop 

conditions  may  be  such  that  the  most  econom-  of  rainfall  each  year  in  the  United  States,  the 

ical  gas  will  be  one  having,  say,  400  or  maybe  total  horse-power  that  could  thus  be  developed 

500  heat  units  per  foot.    The  type  of  gas  that  would  amount  to  no  more  than  300,000,000, 

is  furnished  consumers  in  any  town  or  city  which  is  only  a  little  greater  than  what  we  get 

should  be  determined  by  rule  of  reason  and  not  out  of  our  present  coal  consumption  for  power, 

rule  of  thumb.  heat,  light,  metallurgical  work,  and  all  other 

The  time  must  also  come  when  gas  com-  purposes.     Furthermore,    decades    will    likely 

panies  will  be  permitted  to  charge  for  gas  on  a  have  passed  before  we  will  have  attained  any 

basis  that  will  make  each  customer  profitable  such  efficiency  in  harnessing  water, 

and  make  gas  available  to  the  greatest  number  Just  as  we  now  have  central  electrical  sta- 

of  people,  and  in  any  quantity  desired.     At  tions,  we  will  soon  have  central  heating  stations 

present,  in  most  districts  the  companies  make  for  large  groups  of  houses,  offices,  apartments, 

money  on  the  large  consumers  and  lose  on  the  and  factories.     If  oil  were  not  so  scarce,  it  is 

small  ones.     This  discourages  the  big  industrial  certain  that  it  would  be  distributed  through 

user,  who  would  much  prefer  to  substitute  gas  pipes  to  individual  houses  and  there  consumed 

entirely  for  coal,  but  who  is  not  provided  with  in  efficient  oil-burning  appliances.     The  pipe 

any  incentive  for  undertaking  the  use  of  gase-  necessary  to  carry  the  oil  would  be  only  ooe- 

ous  fuel  on  a  wholesale  scale.     If  the  little  con-  tenth  the  diameter  of  gas  pipes,  and  the  cost  of 

sumer  but  realized  the  truth,  he  would  under-  distribution    would    probably    be   very    small 

stand  that  the  price  of  gas,   like  any  other  indeed.     But  the  early  depletion   of  our  oil 

product  of  manufacture,  would  be  materially  pools  prevents  the  serious  consideration  of  such 

lowered  if  producers  could  increase  production  a  plan,  so  we  must  look  forward  to  the  establish- 

many  fold.     The  plan  of  having  one  class  of  ment  of  gas  plants  right  at  the  mines  and  along- 

consumers  carry  another  is   a   mighty   poor  side  of  them  will  be  our  super-electric  power 

principle  to  follow  in  any  line  of  business,  for  it  stations.     Many  advantages  will  result  from 

prevents  expansion  and  perpetuates  waste.  generating  electricity  directly  at  the  gas  works, 

Public  utilities  such  as  gas  and  electric  com-  for  this  will  permit  the  use  of  coke  as  fuel  and 

panies,  virtually  speaking,  are  monopolies,  and  at  a  minimum  of  transportation  cost  for  the 

they  should  be  regulated.     But  such  control  solid  fuel.    The  public  derives  no  benefit  at 

as  is  exercised  in  the  way  of  fixing  rates  should  all  from  any  form  of  competition  between  gas 

not  stifle  progress  and  invention.     In  every  and  electricity,  while  on  the  other  hand  material 
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benefits  would  result  from  the  mutual  co-  ably  be  the  cheapest  glass  in  the  world.  Form- 
operation  of  the  two  industries.  Nine  times  erly  the  granulite  was  used  in  road  building, 
out  of  ten  it  would  be  best  for  the  gas  company  while  now  it  will  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  the  electricity  concern  in  any  community  window  glass,  enameled  metalware,  and  e\ec~ 
to  combine  and  pool  their  resources.  trical  non-conducting  articles. 

The  gas  companies  produce  coke,  and  this  Engineers  in  the  United  States  army  during 

is  the  coming  fuel  for  use  in  electric  stations,  the  war  found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  way 

In  Europe  they  are  not  only  burning  coke  to  to  detect  the  approach  of  the  Germans  in  their 

generate   electricity,    but    satisfactory    results  underground  mining  operations.     After  much 

have  followed  the  burning  of  coke  breeze  in  experimenting,  a  little  device  called  a  geophone 

large  power-station  boilers  fitted  with  automatic  was  constructed,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over, 

stokers.     If  our  power  stations  were  located  this  instrument  is  satisfactorily  employed  in 

beside  gas  works,  it  might  be  possible  to  fire  rescue  work  in  our  mines.     If  the  device  is 

the  boilers  with  incandescent  coke,  the  sensible  placed  on  the  ground,  and  any  one  is  pounding 

heat  of  which,  now  lost,  could  then  be  fully  or  digging  in  the  vicinity,  energy  is  transmitted 

utilized.     At  present,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  in  wave  motion  through  the  earth,  and  the 

heat,  for  when  coke  is  discharged  from  the  oven  vibrations  are  carried  to  the  eardrum  of  the 

it  is  first  quenched  and  then  later  when  the  observer  and,  like  other  rapid  air  waves,  produce 

coke  is  used  it  must  again  be  raised  to  the  igni-  sound  effects.     Two  instruments  are  used,  each 

tion  temperature.     Such  losses  and  hundreds  being  attached  to  an  ear.    The  sound  is  loud- 

of  others  in  the  fuel  field  are  worth  stopping.  est  nearest  the  source  of  the  noise,  even  though 

The   wide   use   of   mechanical    energy   has  the  geophones  are  placed  no  more  than  24 

stimulated  human  ingenuity  and  brought  in  inches  apart.     Sounds  can  be  detected  through 

the  machine  age.     Wherever  one  fails  to  dis-  the  earth    long    distances.     Sledge  pounding 

cover  machines  to-day,  he  will  find  the  canni-  can  be  heard  in  a  worked-out  area  of  a  coal 

bals  eating  the  missionaries.     The  records  of  mine  at  least  1,500  feet,  through  the  solid  coal 

our  Patent  Office  in  recent  years  show  plainly  2,000  feet,  and  through  solid  rock  about  one- 

the  definite  progress  of  invention.     Most  new  half  mile.     The  geophone  is  so  delicate  that 

devices  or  imiproved  methods  are  the  outcome  through  its  use  words  spoken  in  an  ordinary 

of  necessity.    The  world  faced  a  sugar  shortage  conversation  can  be  understood  through  50  feet 

and  investigators  immediately  started  to  ex-  of  solid  coal. 

periment  with   sawdust,   and   found  that  an  It  would  be  possible  to  mention  dozens  of 

important   sugar  can   be   prepared   from  this  other  discoveries  of  equal  interest  and  value 

material  by  hydrolysis  with  acid.     This  sugar  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  few 

from  wood  is  different  from  the  sugar  of  the  years  as  a   result   of  necessity.     Gas   masks 

breakfast  table,  for  it  is  glucose,  like  the  sugar  were  made  for  the  soldier,  and  they  are  now 

obtained  from,   starch;  but  it   has  a  distinct  being  used  to  fight  forest  fires  and  to  rescue 

nutritive  value,  and  may  one  day  comie  into  lives  and  property  from  burning  buildings.    The 

wide  use.     Of  course,  scientifically  speaking,  work  on  deadly  gases  to  kill  humans  during  the 

it  is  incorrect  to  refer  to  any  kind  of  glucose  war  resulted  in  information  that  is  nov/  being 

as  sugar,  for  the  latter  term  should  be  used  to  employed   to  destroy  insect   pests  and  warn 

refer  only  to  sucrose,  or  cane  sugar.  workers  of  danger  in  metal  mines.     In  past 

During  the  war  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wool,  times  signalling  devices  have  appealed  only  to 

due  to  diificulties  in  ocean  transportation,  and  the  eye  and  the  ear.     Now  we  are  able  to  use 

it  was  not  long  until  an  artificial  wool  was  an  odorous  vapor,  so  that  the  nose  receives  the 

produced  and  a  method  devised  for  spinning  warning.     In  practically  all  metal  mines  there 

it  into  fabric.     Then  came  the  crisis  in  the  is    an    arrangement    of   compressed-air    pipe 

matter  of  a  supply  of  paper,  and  again  science  lines,  and  by  injecting  one-half  pint  of  a  certain 

started  experiments  which  proved  that  bamboo  strong  smelling  liquid  intothe  main  compressed- 

and  various  tree-like  plants  and  shrubby  grasses  air  line,  the  air  current  quickly  vaporizes  the 

can  be  made  into  satisfactory  paper.     Over  in  stench,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  an  entire 

England  glass  was  scarce,  and  this  stimulated  mine  can  be  saturated  with  an  odor,  which 

research,    which    proved    that    the    immense  warns  all  the  v/orkers  that  they  must  come  im- 

deposits  of  granulite  there  available  could  be  mediately  to  the  surface, 

used  on  a  large  scale  to  maake  what  will  prob-  Newly  developed  electrical  devices  now  guide 
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a  ship  into  port  during  a  fog.     This  is  done  b}/  electric  cranes  in  daily  use,  v/hile  in  the  United 

means  of  a  magnetized  cable  and  a  headpiece  States  there  are  probabl\/  less  than  two  dozen 

which  the  pilot  wears.     Other  devices  calculate  such  m.achines  handling  cargo  from  ships.    We 

the  electrical  energy  furnished  by  the  beating  all  want  prosperity.     To  get  it  we  must  do 

of  the  human  heart,  reproduce  a  picture  of  the  business  and  lots  oSf  it.     Domestic  trade  is  not 

human  voice  and  its  vibrations,  and  magnify  enough.     America  can  only  continue  in  power 

infections  of  the  voice  so  that  the  hidden  emo-  by  holding  and  increasing  its  foreign  business. 

tions  of  people  can  be  determined  with  ease  We  cannot  hope  to  build  a  great  foreign  trade 

and  personal  m.otives  revealed.  unless  we  have  modern  port  facilities.     The 

The  further  we  go  in  seeking  a  solution  for  average  cost  of  handling  a  car  of  goods  from 
present  social  and  industrial  problems,  the  the  time  it  lands  at  Jersey  City  until  it  is  de- 
more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  most  im-  livered  to  its  destination  in  Brooklyn  or  Man- 
portant  remedy  lies  in  the  adoption  of  labor-  hattan,  including  lighterage,  is  more  than  ^30. 
saving  devices.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  With  modern  m.ethods  this  cost  could  be  re- 
the  freight  that  passes  through  terminals  in  duced  to  one-fifth  that  amount,  as  experience 
the  United  States  is  handled  by  machinery,  in  other  ports  has  demonstrated. 
Not  more  than  one-half  of  our  American  manu-  On  the  antiquated  piers  in  New  York,  where 
facturers  are  familiar  with  the  modern  me-  manual  labor  is  required,  it  costs  more  per  ton 
chanical  methods  for  handling  materials.  Less  to  handle  food  and  merchandise  than  it  costs 
than  one-fifth  of  our  docks  and  piers  are  sup-  to  transport  the  same  food  i,aoo  miles  by  rail. 
plied  with  up-to-date  mechanical  handling  If  we  were  as  well  equipped  in  all  our  important 
installations,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  ports  to  load  freight  into  steamers  as  we  are  in 
of  our  railway  terminals  are  equipped  with  certain  harbors  to  coal  our  ships,  there  would  be 
modern  mechanical  handling  devices.  little  to  complain  of.     Over  in  Japan,  at  the 

Our  American  steam  railroads  own  and  port  of  Nagasaki,  the  Japs  handle  the  coal  in 
operate  about  2,600,000  freight  cars.  These  hand  baskets.  To  bunker  3,000  tons  of  coal, 
move  in  trains  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  time,  this  method  requires  950  stevedores  and  opera- 
while  22  per  cent,  of  the  time  they  are  being  tors  working  20  hours.  Each  laborer  handles 
loaded  and  unloaded.  If  mechanical  means  314  pounds  an  hour,  and  the  total  effort 
for  loading  and  unloading  railroad  cars  were  to  amounts  to  19,000  man-hours.  To  do  the  same 
be  provided,  so  that  one  hour  might  be  saved  job  in  New  York,  with  modern  elevators  and 
each  day  for  each  car,  it  is  evident  that  the  trimmers,  we  require  96  men  for  10  hours  to 
total  saving  would  amount  to  something  like  load  8,000  tons  of  coal,  and  the  total  effort  is 
2,600,000  car-hours  per  day,  which  would  be  960  man-hours.  Unfortunately,  no  great  effort 
equivalent  to  adding  more  than  100,000  cars  has  been  made  to  equal  this  splendid  result  all 
to  our  present  supply  of  rolling  stock.  More  along  the  line  in  the  handling  of  material  at 
than  1,000,000  men  are  employed  in  freiglit  our  marine  terminals,  and  as  a  consequence, 
handling  in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to  America  is  seriously  handicapped  in  competing 
estimate  that  these  men  each  earn  over  $3  a  with  foreign  nations  for  overseas  trade. 
day  which  would  make  the  cost  of  wages  to  The  im.portant  thing  is  not  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  companies  over  $3,000,000  a  operating  a  ship,  but  rather  the  cost  of  keeping 
day.  The  men  work  over  300  days  in  a  year  the  vessel  idle.  The  present  high  wages  of  our 
so  it  is  evident  that  the  annual  wage  cost  of  seamen,  as  com.pared  with  those  of  other  na- 
handling  freight  is  more  than  $900,000,000.  tions,  should  be  a  sufficient  argument  in  favor 
An  extended  survey  showed  that  no  less  than  a  of  speedy  ship-loading.  In  countries  where 
saving  of  40  per  cent,  results  in  the  average  labor  costs  are  low,  this  reason  is  not  so  valid. 
terminal  from  the  installation  of  material-  Nevertheless,  amiong  the  more  important  na- 
handling  equipment.  Consequently,  it  follows  tions,  that  country  which  can  coal  and  load  its 
that  American  transportation  companies  could  ships  the  fastest  will  possess  a  valuable  advan- 
save  nearly  $400,000,000  a  year  through  the  tage  in  the  coming  race  for  marine  supremacy. 
installation  of  machinery  to  handle  freight.  In  the  big  ports  of  Europe  m.an-power   is   the 

In  Europe  practically  every  important  port  scarcest  thing  on  the  dock.     We  will   find  the 

is  equipped  with  electrically  operated  freight-  fight  mighty  discouraging  until  the  same  thing 

handling  devices.     Germany  has  hundreds  of  is  true  in  our  American  ports. 
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NTOT  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  it 
would  seern  that  the  trade  associa- 
tion never  comes  to  public  notice 
I  save  v/hen  it  comes  to  public  grief 
-^         ^  .  in  tussles  with  the  Federal  courts. 

It's  a  curious  situation! 

Here  is  a  unit,  a  means  of  expression  of,  a 
means  of  expression  to,  large  groups  of  Ameri- 
can business  men,  a  unit  that  has  its  inevitable 
counterpart  in  every  large  industrial  nation  in 
the  world.  Here  is  a  unit,  so  the  historian  of 
American  business  surely  must  perceive,  which 
is,  in  these  consolidating  years,  as  inevitably 
and  intrinsically  a  part  of  our  industrial  fabric 
as  the  corporation  has  come  to  be.  Long  back 
the  prevailing  partnership  gave  way  to  the 
corporation,  because,  we  now  clearly  see,  of  the 
indubitable  advantages  of  the  corporation — 
because  there  were  constructive  things  that  tv/o 
or  four  or  ten  or  twenty  small  units  properly 
combined  could  do  better,  more  economically, 
more  extensively,  than  any  one  unit  working  in- 
-dependently.  Most  of  our  commercial  prac- 
tices, indeed  our  very  standard  of  living,  were 
directly  bettered  by  dint  of  this  transforma- 
tion, though,  to  be  sure,  in  the  process  of  this 
transformation  there  were  corporations  v/hich 
with  the  lusty  vigor  of  their  youthful  growth 
and  enthusiasm  went  out  of  bounds — enough 
of  them  to  start  the  wheels  of  legislation  grind- 
ing dubiously  yet  exceeding  fine;  for,  since 
1890,  when  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  was 
passed,  the  United  States  has  put  upon  its 
statute  books  more  legislation  regulative  of 
business — so  Victor  Murdock  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  remarked — than  Eng- 
land has  passed  (perhaps  because  she  puts 
more  faith  in  her  trade  organizations,  which 
she  has  long  used  as  the  handmaid  of  her 
industrial  and  commercial  development)  in 
two  centuries. 

Now,  a  generation  or  so  after  the  fuss  and 
fume  attending  the  advent  of  the  corporation 


movement,  and  rather  tardily  in  contrast  with 
the  other  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
our  trade  association  movement  has  come  of 
age  in  answer  to  a  need  different  in  kind  but  just 
as  prevalent  as  that  which  bore  the  corporation. 
Corporations  have  come  to  be  enormous  in 
their  scope  and  power;  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  Am.erica  thriving  without  them.  Yet 
there  are  things  which  even  large  corporations, 
as  well  as  small,  can  do  better  by  united  than 
by  individual  effort.  There  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  such  things — perfectly  legitimate  and 
constructive  and  essential  things  of  direct 
value  in  the  promotion  of  American  business 
and  commerce  here  and  abroad  and,  therefore, 
of  direct  importance  to  the  stabilization  and 
development  of  America's  prosperity. 

Clearly,  again,  the  purposes  of  corporations 
and  of  trade  associations  are  different.  The 
trade  associations  complement  the  corporations. 
Corporations,  or  other  firms,  exist  to  do  busi- 
ness, to  capitalize  service  in  business,  to  manu- 
facture, to  sell,  to  distribute.  The  trade 
associations  are  not  ''in  business."  They  do 
not  manufacture;  generally  they  do  not  distri- 
bute or  sell.  Their  aim  is  to  facilitate  these 
and  other  commercial  or  governmental  pro- 
cesses. In  their  zeal  to  perform  this  construc- 
tive function,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  associations 
have  done  what  some  corporations  or  trusts 
did  a  generation  ago — they  have  gone  out  of 
bounds,  landed  in  court,  and  endangered  the 
movement  of  which  they  are  a  part.  These  in 
the  main  have  been  the  so-called  open-price 
associations,  a  group,  by  the  way,  with  which 
most  of  the  Departments,  and  notably  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  its  effort  to  serve 
American  business,  have  refused  to  deal. 

And  this  is  to  be  added:  Though  the  great 
bulk  of  the  memberships  of  the  associations 
that  have  got  into  trouble  with  the  courts 
have  been  unaware  of  much  that  their  associa- 
tion secretaries  or  managers  were  doing,  one 
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might  imagine  from  the  settled  and  suspicious  in  which  a  few  manufacturers  in  one  locaUty 
attitude  of  many  individuals  who  do  not  see  were  exporting  to  a  South  American  country 
the  trade  association  in  the  large,  that  the-as-  seconds  which,  they  knew,  were  being  sold  by 
sociation  movement  constitutes  a  huge  and  distributors  there  as  firsts.  There  was  no 
ruthless  conspiracy  against  the  public  weal  by  established  rule  against  such  a  practice,  but 
almost  all  our  alert  business  men,  fully  nine-  when  appeal  was  made  to  the  Chief  of  the 
tenths  of  whom  belong  to  one  association  or  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
another.  Yet,  though  many  of  our  2,000  trade  and  the  industry  was  accused  of  spoiling  the 
associations  have  been  quietly  functioning  for  good  namie  of  American  exports,  a  word  to  the 
many  decades,  most  of  the  rest  came  into  being  secretary  of  the  trade  association,  which  in- 
following  the  war,  or  during  the  war,  when  the  eluded  the  offenders,  did  the  trick.  And  here 
War  Industries  Board  and  other  governmental  are  other  industries,  stalled  because  uncertain 
agencies  besought  all  business  men  to  join  or  about  matters  of  policy  or  nomenclature  and 
form  associations  to  serve  as  clearing  houses  groping  for  enlightenment,  turning  at  last, 
of  information  and  inquiry  between  the  scat-  through  their  trade  association  representatives, 
tered  thousands  of  our  business  public  on  one  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  the 
hand  and  the  Government  in  its  hour  of  need  suggestion  of  the  trade  association  representa- 
on  the  other  hand.  tives,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  asks  the 
Now,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  it  is  industries  concerned  to  meet  in  Washington, 
worth  noting  that  the  Government  must,  in  the  to  discuss  the  problem  in  hand,  and  the  trade  in 
nature  of  things,  look  upon  each  industry  as  a  many  cases  is  able  to  adjust  itself  to  a  situation 
single  permanent  unit.  If  the  Government  cleared  up  without  the  intervention,  disturbing 
wishes  to  do  what  every  Government  Depart-  or  disastrous  as  that  may  be,  of  the  police  pow- 
ment  often  has  occasion  to  do,  to  deal  with  one  ers  of  the  Government.  Or  take  another,  and 
or  another  industry,  to  get  its  views  anent  a  larger,  and  prophetic,  aspect  of  the  interde- 
matter  of  trade  strategy  or  trade  development  pendence  of  government  and  the  commercial 
abroad,  to  inform  it  about  this  or  that  or  be  public — that  interdependence  which  implies 
informed    by    it — about    a    matter    of    trade  a  kind  of  mutuality. 

technique,  or  trade  custom,  or  trade  ethics,  or  Now,  virtually  every  alert  industry  has  come 
trade  data — obviously  it  cannot  easily  inter-  to  accept  the  principle  that  its  success  turns  on 
view  or  correspond  with  the  existing  tens  of  reliable  and  complete  trade  information  or 
thousands  composing  that  industry.  A  cen-  statistics — commercial  intelligence,  in  a  word, 
tury  ago,  did  the  occasion  ever  arise,  that  would  You  might  as  well  try  to  run  an  ocean-going 
have  been  simple.  Now  it  is  next  to  impossi-  steamship  without  navigation  charts  as  direct 
ble.  So  the  trade  association,  with  offices  in  any  modern  business,  if  it  be  more  than  an  op- 
Washington  perhaps,  meets  the  need  of  a  link  portunistic  one,  without  guidance.  In  other 
serving  as  a  means  of  expression  of  and  a  means  words,  each  industry,  and  each  unit  large  or 
of  expression  to  an  industry.  Take  now  an  small  in  it,  needs  a  watch-tower  to  keep  its 
illustration,  a  matter  of  trade  ethics,  difficult  progress  from  looking  like  a  saw-tooth  fever- 
as  it  is  to  handle  such  a  matter  even  with  law.  chart  with  too-high,  too-low,  or  uncertainty 
Here,  then,  was  an  industry  that  Dr.  Wiley,  as  the  order  of  its  day.  For  the  want  of  such 
when  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  accused  watch-tower  service,  here  you  find  one  corpora- 
of  foisting  unwholesome  sardines  on  the  Amer-  tion,  in  one  great  industry  that  went  on  pro- 
ican  people.  One  or  two  confiscations  almost  ducing  blindly  through  the  period  of  over- 
wrecked  the  sardine  and  other  canning  indus-  expansion  following  the  war,  writing  off  a  loss 
tries,  because  people  simple  quit  buying  sar-  of  S30,ooa,ooo  or  so.  Here  is  another  that  also 
dines  and  almost  everything  else  put  up  in  cans,  got  caught  because  it  did  not  know  what 
It  was  then  that  a  central  trade  association  was  stocks  were  on  hand  in  America  and  imported 
formed  by  the  industry.  This  association  millions' worth  of  a  product  that  it  did  not  need, 
undertook  extensive  research  work  to  deter-  On  the  other  hand,  here  you  find  an  industry 
mine  the  most  sanitary  methods  of  canning,  seasonal  in  nature  yet  operating  without  haz- 
It  established  its  own  inspection  service  and  ard  because  of  its  intelligent  use  of  trade 
finally,  having  found  ways  to  police  itself,  intelligence — the  vegetable  oil  industry.  At 
turned  about  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  first  this  industry,  one  of  its  pioneers  told  me. 
Pure  Food  Act.     Here,  again,  is  an  industry  was  "either  over-producing  or  broke."     Now 
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it  knows  at  any  moment  not  only  its  own  cap- 
acity, the  existing  stocks  on  hand,  but,  also, 
the  current  demand  for  its  products  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  other  months  and  other  xears. 

It  is  indeed  a  fairly  established  principle  that 
every  large  industry  must  rely  on  statistical 
information.  Our  whole  industrial  fabric  turns 
on  it.  Ever)'  day  every  successful  business- 
man reads  a  newspaper  page  or  two  of  such  in- 
formation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  general 
desirability  of  watch-towers  that,  like  radio 
beacons,  are  helpful  to  the  large  and  small 
units  in  any  industry  as  well  as  to  the  buying 
public.  But  just  such  resentment  as  was 
directed  against  certain  trusts  a  generation  ago, 
is  now  directed  against  those  relatively  few 
trade  associations  and  other  trade  groups 
which  set  up  secret  statistical  service  for  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  some  or  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  specific  industries  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  business  public.  The  activities  of 
trade  » associations  that  have  received  the 
greatest  criticism  involve  the  collection  of 
statistics — and  the  secret  preferential  distribu- 
tion of  them. — relating  to  volume  of  production, 
capacity  to  produce  by  districts  of  production, 
wages,  consumption  of  products  in  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  distribution  thereof,  includ- 
ing volume  of  distribution  by  districts,  together 
with  figures  as  to  stocks  on  hand,  wholesale  and 
retail,  by  districts,  coupled  with  information 
as  to  price,  either  in  the  form  of  individual 
reports  of  each  miember  distributed  to  every 
other  member  or  the  individual  prices  reported 
to  the  association  and  by  the  latter  compiled 
and  averaged  by  districts  for  certain  specified 
periods. 

Clearly,  a  blind  man  can  see  the  advantages, 
the  preferential  advantages,  the  unfair  ad- 
vantages, resting  with  those  who,  under  cover 
of  the  good  name  and  the  highly  desirable 
constructive  functions  of  trade  associations, 
avail  themselves,  for  a  consideration,  of  such 
service. 

Coming  at  the  situation  from  another  ap- 
proach, there  are  different  kinds  of  watch- 
towers.  Since  the  ideal  watch-tower  is  one  that 
is  impartial  and  universal  in  its  service,  the 
ideal  watch-tower  is  one  manned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  complete  and  reliable  flow  of 
carefully  gathered  and  interpreted  trade  in- 
formation continually  radiating  to  producers, 
distributors,  and  consumers  alike.  But  the 
Government  hasn't  the  funds  or  facilities  to 


serve  all  industries,  as  a  lighthouse  with  its 
radio  beacon  serves  all  properly  equipped  ships 
trying  to  make  a  given  port.  The  Govern- 
ment has  long  been  gathering  statistics;  bit  by 
bit,  it  has  been  developing  its  statistical  me- 
thods for  one  hundred  years.  In  some  in- 
dustries it  gathers  statistics  covering  produc- 
tion; from  some  others  those  covering  produc- 
tion and  stocks;  from  still  others  those  covering 
production,  stocks,  and  consumption.  In  only 
a  few  cases  is  it  able  to  function  ideally  for  a 
whole  industry  though,  certainly,  the  produc- 
tion of  prices  in  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  business 
from,  time  to  time  is  the  greatest  protection  to 
buyer  and  seller  that  there  is.  The  price  of 
wheat  publicly  known  is  the  greatest  protection 
to  the  farmer.  Knowing  freight  rates  and 
other  details,  it  is  possible  for  the  farm.er  to 
determine  within  a  cent  or  two  what  he  should 
receive  for  wheat  in  his  local  community.  The 
consquence  is  that  the  margin  in  the  wheat 
trade  is  smaller  than  that  of  an\'  other  industry 
in  the  country.  We  also  know  the  price  of 
stocks  bought  and  sold  under  public  exchanges; 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  otherwise  to  deal 
in  stocks  at  all.  But  there  are  associations 
which  have  conspired  against  rather  than 
striven  for  such  beacon  service  in  all  industries 
as  now  exists  in  a  fev/,  to  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire business  public  and  the  rest  of  us. 

Hence,  trouble! 

For  there  are  various  and  sundry  subtle 
ways,  which  do  not  merit  analysis  here,  in 
which  those  so  minded  can  utilize  secrecy,  which 
is  the  essence  of  conspiracy  as  a  rule,  to  use  the 
association  movement  to  secure  advantages 
prejudicial  to  the  rest  of  the  business  and  con- 
suming public.  There  are  indeed  those  who 
assume  that  trade  associations  have  no  func- 
tion worth  while  save  to  procure  preferential 
advantages  to  their  members.  "  But,"  as 
Secretary  Hoover  told  the  conference  recently 
held  on  this  problem  in  Washington,  "  because 
people  have  been  murdered  v/ith  brick  bats  ib 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  build  brick 
houses!"  Indeed  he  frankly  told  the  joint 
meeting  of  association  and  Federal  representa- 
tives that  he  had  undertaken  his  numerous 
conferences,  then  his  correspondence,  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  called  a  Nr.tional 
m;eeting  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  many  asso- 
ciation secretaries  overestimated  the  supposed 
advantages  of  secret  price  reckoning;  that  there 
are  innumerable  other  larger  and  miOre  con- 
structive functions  for  associations  to  perform; 
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that  he  desired  ''to  clear  the  air" — to  indicate 
the  larger  view,  to  set  forth  more  definitively 
what  the  Attorney  General  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  indicated  that  trade  associations 
must  not  do.  And  it's  worth  adding  that  the 
Washington  meeting  had  hardly  adjourned 
when  one  large  industry  of  vital  concern  to  the 
business  public  sought  the  direct  participation 
of  the  Government  in  its  price-gathering  and 
price-distribution  work,  to  raise  it  above  suspi- 
cion. Others  turned  energetically  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  setting  it  right.  And  not  a  few  others  an- 
nounced their  determination  at  once  to  have 
done  with  the  business  of  endangering  the  ser- 
vice of  their  associations,  by  doing  away  with 
activities  deemed  to  be  in  the  twilight  zone. 

"  Business  pirates,"  Chairman  Gaskill  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  pointed  out,  "are 
always  on  hand.  But  those  who  will  not  follow 
the  principles  of  competitive  business  are  the 
enemies  both  of  the  Governm.ent  and  of  in- 
dustry. For  the  Government  and  business  are 
one,  properly,  and  when  they  unite  there  will 
be  the  greatest  advance  the  United  States  has 
ever  known." 

There,  then,  is  the  larger  view  of  the  trade 
associations,  since  experience  shows  that  the 
trade  association  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  link  of  in- 
dispensable kind  between  the  Government  and 
the  business  public. 

Here,  on  one  hand,  you  find  no  substitute 
for  them  in  the  plan  by  which  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  promotes 
American  trade,  and  that  Bureau  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  the  Government  depending 
more  or  less  upon  privately  gathered  statistics. 
Here,  again,  you  find  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  deeming  them  to  be  indispen- 
sable, and  Congress  accepting  them  in  the 
changing  scheme  of  things  in  which  in- 
dividuals have  lost  their  voice  before  com- 
mittees on  Capitol  Hill  and  the  new  balance 
of  representation  rests,  for  good  or  ill,  with 
organized  groups.  And  here,  again,  you  find 
them  accomplishing  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government  the  elimination  of  freak  varieties 
of  production  and  collective  wastes  in  industry 
which  imply  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  na- 
tional energies. 

Here  you  find  trade  associations  doing  large 


and  invaluable  educational  work  for  their 
members.  For  instance,  many  of  them  are 
doing  a  large  service  that  can  be  accomplished 
in  no  other  way  in  promoting  the  establishment 
of  proper  methods  of  cost-accounting;  for  clearly 
it  is  to  the  good  of  no  one  for  a  manufacturer  to 
go  on  producingat  a  loss,  and  adequatestatistics 
cannot  be  gathered  in  any  industry  without 
uniform  methods  of  cost-accounting. 

Then,  again,  there  are  trade  associations 
which  have  united  to  do,  often  hand-in-hand 
with  Governmental  agencies,  scientific  research 
which  no  individual  manufacturer  could  do 
alone. 

But  these  are  only  illustrations. 

The  larger  thought  is  that  America,  after  a 
century  in  which  the  gods  gave  us  such  gifts 
and  opportunities  as  were  never  bestowed  upon 
any  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
entering  a  period  in  which  Nature  no  longer 
proffers  a  lap  overflowing  with  plenty.  Save 
in  the  unknown  frontiers  of  Science  our  pio- 
neers have  done  their  work  for  the  most  part, 
and  the  days  and  years  of  the  "perfectos"  are 
here.  These  are  the  days  of  refinements  in 
our  processes,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  place  in 
the  sun.  And  these  are  the  years  of  consoli- 
dation accordingly. 

That  is  why  I  like  to  think  of  trade  associa- 
tions, rather  benignly,  perhaps,  as  big  families 
in  which  the  little  Americans  have  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  big  in  striving  at  home  for 
our  own  industrial  supremacy. 

They  are,  in  fact,  in  many  ways,  like  the 
industrial  guilds  of  Europe  of  long  ago,  full 
of  pride  in  their  craftsmanship,  jealous  of  their 
own  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  a  common 
self-control. 

.\nd  when  you  look  at  the  trade  associations 
in  that  light,  with  an  eye  to  the  good  they  have 
done  and  can  do,  mindful  too  of  the  old  axiom 
that  all  aggregations  must  progress  through 
their  mumps  and  measles,  you  get  a  larger, 
more  vivid  picture — that  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  accepting  their  responsibilities  along 
with  their  privileges  while  getting  their  legs 
solidly  under  the  National  conference  table, 
and  making  from  the  old  equilateral  triangle 
with  the  Government,  the  Business  Public,  and 
the  People  about  equally  distant  from  one  an- 
other, a  kind  of  circle  of  promise  intent  upon 
the  future  prosperity  of  America. 
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Senator  Hitchcock  and  the  Farmers'  Unrest.     The 
Ku-Klux-Klan   a    Power  in   the  Texas   Primaries 

By   mark  SULLIVAN 


HE  political  calendar  for  July  in- 
cludes two  primaries.  Each  of  them 
involves  a  United  States  senatorship, 
together  with  a  state  delegation  of 
members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
The  primaries  are: 


Congress  and  local  offices. 


DATE 

STATE 

PRESENT 

SENATOR 

July  i8 

"      22 

Nebraska 
Texas 

Gilbert  M. 
Charles  A. 

Hitchcock 
Culberson 

Senator  Hitchcock,  whose  fate  is  involved  in 
the  Nebraska  primary,  can  be  described  with 
complete  accuracy  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
leading  Democrats  in  the  Senate.  He  does 
not  have  the  official  leadership,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  Senator  Underwood  of  Alabama. 
But  Senator  Hitchcock  is  the  ranking  Dem.o- 
cratic  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that  capacity,  while 
the  Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  Senate, 
and  also  during  the  League  of  Nations  debate 
of  two  and  three  years  ago,  he  led  the  long  and 
gruelling  fight  for  this  Democratic  doctrine. 
At  the  time  the  present  article  is  written,  it 
seems  likely  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  will  not  have 
serious  opposition  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries. In  his  party  in  Nebraska  he  is  well  in- 
trenched. There  is  natural  state  pride  in  the 
important  place  he  has  in  the  national  party 
organization,  and  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  the  Democratic  primiaries  in  July  he  will 
get  his  renomination  without  formidable  op- 
position. 

But  the  Democratic  nomination  for  any  office 
in  Nebraska  is  very  far  from  a  complete  fran- 
chise to  the  office.  Nebraska  is  at  all  times  a 
doubtful  state,  a  state  of  whimsical  and  volatile 
aberrations  as  between  the  two  parties.  For 
this  reason  the  Democratic  renomination  of 
this  veteran  is  of  only  slightly  greater  im- 
portance and  interest  than  the  question  of  who 
will  get  the  Republican  nomination. 

In  the  Republican  primaries  the  two  leading 
candidates  for  the  senatorial  nomination  are 


Albert  W.  JefTeris  and  Robert  B.  Howell. 
These  two  men  are,  in  widely  differing  ways, 
persons  of  unusual  strength  and  distinction. 
Mr.  Jefferis  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  years 
the  representative  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
gress of  the  district  which  includes  the  city 
of  Omaha.  He  is  a  big,  wholesome  person  who 
fulfills  the  specifications  of  what  is  frequently 
described  as  a  typical  Western  congressman, 
although  as  it  happens  he  was  bdrn  and  spent 
his  early  years  in  a  Quaker  neighborhood  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  As  a  congressman 
Mr.  Jefferis  has  been  uniformly  sure-footed  on 
the  conservative  side  of  most  public  questions, 
and  it  is  from  the  conservative  element  among 
the  Nebraska  Republicans  that  he  will  get  the 
bulk  of  his  support.  In  private  life.  Congress- 
man Jefferis  is  a  practising  lawyer  in  Omaha. 
In  his  youth,  he  had  the  unusual  experience 
of  playing  on  both  the  baseball  team  and  the 
football  team  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  was  president  of  his  class — a  career  which 
in  the  mere  telling  gives  some  suggestion  of  his 
robust  personality,  and  his  dependable,  con- 
fidence-inspiring personal  strength. 

The  other  principal  contestant  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  has  had  a  career  which 
will  insure  to  him  the  allegiance  of  that  portion 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Nebraska  which  was 
identified  with  the  old  Progressive  party  move- 
ment. Mr.  Howell  is  the  head  of  the  municipal 
gas  and  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Omaha. 
But  to  stop  with  saying  this  would  be  short 
of  describing  him  adequately.  Mr.  Howell 
was  in  his  community  a  pioneer  of  the  theory 
of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities.  It 
was  his  advocacy  of  the  idea  that  brought  it 
about  in  the  beginning,  and  after  the  system 
had  been  adopted  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  it.  It  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Mr.  Howell 's  conduct  of  these  mun- 
icipal utilities  constitutes  possibly  the  most 
successful  experiment  that  any  city  in  America 
has  had  with  municipal  ownership.     He  de- 
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vised  a  plan  for  the  working  details  of  public  much  lower  than  any  of  the  pre-war  prices 
management,  which  consists  of  a  public  corpor-  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  before  1914. 
ation  modeled  after  private  corporations,  with  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  true  that  a  good  deal 
a  board  of  directors  representing  both  political  of  the  distress  am.ong  individual  farmers  was 
parties,  elected  by  the  city.  However,  any  the  result  of  imprudent  management  of  their 
observer  of  the  working  of  this  institution  is  own  affairs.  During  the  height  of  the  war  the 
likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  follows  farmers  prospered  greatly.  Unhappily,  in 
the  rule  of  most  human  institutions,  and  that  m.any  cases  they  did  not  dispose  of  the  fruits 
its  success  has  been  due  more  largely  to  Mr.  of  that  prosperity  with  the  greatest  wisdom. 
Howell's  personal  ability  and  devotion  than  to  Any  farmer  who  sold  his  produce  at  the  high 
any  abstract  plan.  Mr.  Howell  differs  from  prices  of  1917  and  1918,  and  who  made  the 
many  of  the  theorists  about  municipal  owner-  best  use  of  the  very  great  profits  he  had,  ought 
ship  in  being  a  well-grounded  civil  engineer,  a  to  find  himself  to-day  in  a  better  position  than 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  he  was  in  19 14,  even  after  suffering  the  losses 
and  a  trained  lawyer.  He  has  been  the  state  incurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  and  in  1921. 
engineer  of  Nebraska  and  city  engineer  of  Any  farmer  who  used  his  war-time  profits  to 
Omaha.  The  progressive  section  of  the  Re-  pay  off  his  mortgage,  or  who  put  those  profits 
publican  party,  which  Mr.  Howell  represents,  into  good  securities,  was  able  to  meet  the  losses 
is  strong  in  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Howell  is  the  of  subsequent  years  and  still  look  back  upon  the 
official  representative  of  Nebraska  in  the  Re-  v/hole  experience  as  being  in  the  net  a  re- 
publican National  Committee.  munerative    one.     But    in    many    cases    the 

Both  in  the  Republican  primary  and  also  farmer,  like  the  majority  of  persons  who  made 
in  the  subsequent  campaign  between  the  win-  large  profits  during  the  war,  disposed  of  those 
ners  of  the  two  senatorial  nominations,  a  con-  profits  unwisely.  He  bought  automobiles  and 
siderable  number  of  issues  will  be  involved,  and  other  luxuries  which  in  normal  pre-war  times  he 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  many  of  would  have  regarded  as  not  for  him.  Further 
them  will  be  economic.  When  discontent  is  than  that,  many  farmers  in  the  Middle  West 
in  the  air,  Nebraska  is  apt  to  be  the  centre  of  permitted  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  the 
the  whirlwind.  Nebraska  was,  as  everybody  salesmen  of  "blue  sky"  securities.  The  farm- 
knows,  the  birthplace  of  the  Bryan  movement,  ing  districts  of  the  Middle  West  were  the  happy 
which  played  a  large  part  in  American  politics  hunting  ground  of  the  promoters  of  oil  com- 
for  a  generation.  Nebraska  was  likewise  the  panies  and  of  a  large  variety  of  get-rich-quick 
birthplace  of  many  of  the  granger  movements,  corporations.  For  falling  victims  to  this  sort  of 
Six  months  or  a  year  ago  there  was  every  prom.-  chicanery,  the  farmers  were  not  wholly  to  blame. 
ise  that  Nebraska  would  this  year  repeat  its  They  have  had  little  experience  in  investments, 
record  of  political  eccentricity.  One  of  the  except  in  land,  and  they  were  without  the 
most  competent  politicians  in  the  state,  speak-  knowledge  to  discriminate  between  good  se- 
ingtothe  writer  a  year  ago,  m^ade  the  prediction  curities  and  worthless  ones.  Most  unhappily 
that  in  1922  there  would  be  a  third  party  in  of  all,  the  country  bankers  in  some  western 
Nebraska  and  that  it  would  carry  the  state,  communities,  instead  of  being  what  they  should 
The  discontent  which  was  the  basis  of  this  pre-  have  been,  the  protectors  and  guardians  of  the 
diction  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  distress  of  the  farmers'  interests,  permitted  themselves  either 
farmers.  There  is  still  the  expectation  of  a  to  ignore  what  was  going  on,  or,  in  some  cases 
third-party  ticket  in  Nebraska  in  November;  at  least,  to  be  participants  in  the  profits  of 
but  its  strength  is  not  so  formidable  as  seemed  exploiting  the  farmer.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
certain  a  year  ago.  method  of  operation  of  some  of  the  sellers  of 

Not  all  that  has  been  said  about  that  period  doubtful   securities,    to   make   their  first   call 

of  agricultural  discontent  a  year  ago  has  in-  when  they  arrived  in  a  community  on  the  local 

eluded  everything  that  could  be  said.     It  is  banker,  and  either  by  deception  or  by  an  appeal 

quite  true  that  the  prices  of  farm  comm.odities  to  the  banker's  covetousness,  to  put  the  banker 

during  1921  were  abnormally  and  unreasonably  in  such  a  relation  to  their  enterprises  that  the 

low.     In  their  descent  they  reached  a  point  banker  was  forestalled  from  giving  any  warning 

which   reflected  a   post-war  deflation   greater  to  the  neighboring  farmers.     The  waste  of  the 

than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  commodity,  farmer's  wartime  profits  in  unsound  securities 

Prices  of  many  farm  products  were  actually  wasoneofthechiefcausesofhispost-wardistress. 
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Further  than  this,  many  of  the  farmers 
yielded  to  the  typical  temptation  of  his  class, 
which  is  to  buy  more  land.  During  the  period 
of  war-time  inflation  the  prices  of  farm  land 
rose  to  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  reasonable 
value.  There  arose  a  fever  of  speculation  in 
farm  lands.  A  farmer  who  had  bought  his  land 
a  generation  ago  for  $25  or  $50  an  acre,  finding 
that  he  could  sell  it  at  a  profit  which  to  him  rep- 
resented a  small  fortune,  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion. If,  as  in  some  cases,  he  took  his  money, 
invested  it  in  sound  securities,  and  retired  to 
a  life  of  ease  in  the  neighboring  town,  he  was 
secure.  But  in  many  cases  the  farmer,  having 
sold  his  land,  without  any  motive  much  better 
than  the  wish  to  visualize  his  profits  in  tangible 
cash,  turned  then  to  buy  another  farm,  and 
found  that  in  the  rapid  rise  of  prices  he  could 
not  buy  a  new  farm  except  at  a  price  in  advance 
of  that  for  which  he  had  sold  his  former  one. 
Still  other  farmers,  with  the  characteristic  lust 
for  land,  put  mortgages  on  their  existing  hold- 
ings for  the  sake  of  buying  additional  ones.  Out 
of  the  infection  of  this  fever  there  arose  a  con- 
dition, when  the  fever  ended,  in  which  farmers 
found  themselves  carrying  mortgages  upon 
which  the  interest  and  the  instalments  of 
principal  could  not  possibly  be  met  at  the 
prices  to  which  farm  produce  fell  in  the  latter 
part  of  1920  and  1921.  It  was  the  sum  of  all 
these  processes  that  caused  the  acute  distress 
which  a  year  ago  was  easily  the  most  consider- 
able political  phenomenon  in  the  Middle  West. 
It  was  this  distress  that  gave  rise  to  the  farm 
bloc  in  Congress.  The  first  leader  of  the  farm 
bloc,  Senator  Kenyon,  represented  the  state 
that  adjoins  Nebraska  on  the  east,  and  the  pres- 
sent  leader.  Senator  Capper,  comes  from  the 
state  that  adjoins  Nebraska  on  the  south. 

Much  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  distress 
among  the  farmers,  and  the  political  radicalism 
that  arose  out  of  it,  has  been  overcome.  The 
prices  of  farm  products  are  now  back  to  some- 
thing approaching  normal.  The  principal 
cause  for  this  relief  came  through  the  opera- 
tions of  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  War  Finance  Corporation.  Through  this 
institution  some  two  hundred  million  dollars 
of  government  money,  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  was  loaned  out  in  small  sums,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  farmers  who  were  in  difficulties, 
and  to  local  banks  which  were  embarrassed 
by  carrying  farmers*  notes  which  the  makers 
were  unable  to  meet.  The  work  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  not  only  cured  much  of 


the  distress  that  actually  existed — a  result  of 
its  v/ork  less  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  more 
useful  fundamentally,  was  the  preventing  of 
the  long  and  harsh  depression  which  in  the 
normal  course  of  economic  phenomena  v/ould 
most  surely  have  followed.  But  for  the  relief 
extended  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
many  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands  of 
small  banks  throughout  the  West  would  have 
failed,  with  resulting  loss  to  stockholders  and 
depositors,  and  with  a  trail  of  intense  and  pro- 
longed stagnation. 

In  the  sense  of  relief  which  Nebraska  felt 
from  the  curative  efforts  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Nebraska  State  Senate  last 
March  passed  a  resolution  thanking  the  V/ar 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  managing  director, 
Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  for  what  had  been 
done.  There  has  rarely  been  a  more  quick 
and  striking  reversal  of  public  feeling  than  was 
represented  by  this  action.  Instead  of  a  third 
party,  a  new  Bryan,  a  new  Mary  Ellen  Lease,  a 
new  "Sockless"  Simpson  running  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  a  new  brood  of  eco- 
nomic heresies  like  the  Free  Silver  movement — 
instead  of  all  that  we  found  the  legislature  of 
the  state  which  was  the  very  storm  centre  of 
distress,  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  relief. 

This  action  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
unprecedented.  By  many  its  wisdom  was 
doubted.  It  represented  an  unparalleled  step 
in  government  paternalism.  But  for  the  fact 
that  we  had  got  accustomed  to  many  forms  of 
government  paternalism  during  the  war,  the 
operations  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
probably  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Congress,  and  certainly  would  have  shocked 
the  business-men,  bankers,  and  economists, 
of  the  conservative  East.  It  was  repugnant 
to  every  instinct  of  old-fashioned  constitu- 
tional statesmen.  Several  years  ago,  when 
ex-Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey  of  Texas  was 
running  for  reelection,  someone  in  a  heckling 
audience  asked  him  whether  he  favored  govern- 
ment credit  for  farmers.  He  replied  that  he 
would  support  government  credit  for  farmers 
just  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  he  could  also  sup- 
port government  credit  for  blacksmiths  and 
barbers.  Since  that  day,  however,  we  have 
gone  a  farther  distance  in  tolerance  of  govern- 
ment paternalism  than  most  persons  realize, 
and  in  the  Senate  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  m.an 
of  Senator  Bailey's  devotion  to  strict  constitu- 
tional practice. 
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The  fundamental  question  involved  in  this  have  increased  more  than  four  hundred  per 
recent  operation  is  still  with  us.  The  War  cent  in  four  years.  In  1914  the  levy  against 
Finance  Corporation  was  devised  to  overcome  this  property  was  $j6.8g.  In  1921  the  levy 
an  emergency,  and  only  the  emergency  justified     was  ^73. 10." 

it.     Even  those  who  believed  most  strongly  in         State   taxes  and   other  local   taxes  are,   of 

the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  participated  course,  beyond  the  power  of  a  United  States 
in  what  it  did,  held  the  view  that  it  should  be     senator.     Nevertheless,   it   is  just   these  local 

terminated  with  the  ending  of  the  emergency,  taxes  that  will  determine  much  of  the  voting 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statutory  existence  of  in  Nebraska  on  the  senatorship  in  November. 

the  War  Finance  Corporation  comes  to  an  end  The  discontent  about  taxes  is  probably  likely 

during  the  present  month.     But  the  power  of  to  favor  Hitchcock,  for  the  high  taxation  will 

the  farmer  in  Congress  is  such  that  it  is  likely  be  blamed  on  the  Republican  party,  which  is 

that  this  function  of  government  will  be  ex-  now  in  power  in  the  state. 
tended. 

It  is  the  operations  of  the  War  Finance  Cor-         The  Texas  primary,  on  July  22,   involves 

poration,  and  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bloc,  to  the  renomination  and  reelection  of  a  senator 

which  the  Republican  party  is  chiefly  indebted  who,  in  several  odd  respects,  has  a  more  extra- 

for  the  better  prospect  it  now  has  in  the  coming  ordinary  record  than  any  other  man  in  the  body, 

congressional  and   senatorial  elections  in  the  Charles  A.  Culberson,  the  senior  senator  from 

farming    districts    of    the    country.     But    for  Texas,  is  now  serving  his  twenty-third  year, 

what  was  done  along  the  lines  described,  the  and  by  virtue  of  that  length  of  service  is  one 

Middle  West  to-day  would  have  been  stridently  of   the   four   veterans   of   the    Senate.     (The 

vocal   with  a  discontent   which   would   have  senator  who  has  had  the  longest  continuous 

expressed  itself  either  in  a  third  party  with  a  service  is  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 

radical  platform,  or  in  general  support  to  Dem-  who,  on   March  4th  of  next  year,  will  have 

ocrats,  or  to  anybody  else  seeking  to  supplant  served  thirty  years.     The  distinction  of  the 

the  party  in  power.     Even  as  it  is,  the  dis-  second  longest  service  is  shared  between  two 

content  has  not  died  down  to  the  extent  that  men:   Francis    E.   Warren   of   Wyoming,   and 

the  Republicans  have  been  hoping.     The  re-  Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota  have  each  been  in 

suits  of  the  primaries  in  Indiana,  in  Pennsyl-  the  Senate  continuously  since  March  4th,  1905. 

vania,   and   in  other  states   show  that   there  Charles  A.  Culberson  of  Texas  is  the  senator 

is  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  vote  which  who  stands  third  in  the  list.) 
the  politicians  describe  as   the  "anti"vote —         But  it  is  not  length  of  service  that  makes 

the  vote  that  is  restless  with  what  is,  and  ready  Senator  Culberson  and  his  present  candidacy 

to  express  itself,  other  things  being  equal,  by  for  reelection  picturesquely  unique.     The  strik- 

voting  against  the  party  and  the  office  holder  ing  thing  that  can  be  said  about  Senator  Cul- 

who  is  in,  and  in  favor  of  the  party  of  the  as-  berson  is  that  he  has  made  fewer  speeches — 

pirant  that  promises  change.  certainly  in  recent  years — than  any  other  sit- 

Of   the    discontent    that    still    endures    in  ting   senator.     With   this   goes   the  fact   that 

Nebraska,  much  hangs  about  the  question  of  Senator  Culberson  has  probably  actually  sat 

taxation.     In    1907  Nebraska's   state   budget  in  the  Senate  chamber  for  a  larger  number  of 

for  two  years  amounted  to  ^4,367,000;  in  191 5  hours,  has  actually  answered  a  larger  number 

it  had  run  up  to  $9,700,000,  and  in   1921   it  of  roll  calls,  and  has  cast  his  vote  one  way  or 

jumped  to  more  than  $30,000,000.     Municipal,  the  other  on  more  measures,  than  any  other 

county,  township,  and  school  taxes  have  leaped  sitting  senator.     To  verify  this  last    assertion 

in  proportion.     The  result  is  that  owners  of  about  Senator  Culberson's  actual  presence  in 

Nebraska  farms  and  homes  are  paying  from  the  Senate  chamber,  and  about  his  participa- 

three  to  ten  times  as  much  money  in  taxes  as  tion  in  roll  calls,  would  involve  a  good  deal 

they  were   paying   before   the   war.     This   is  of  minute  research.     But  in  the  absence  of  such 

happening  in  a  year  when  many  farmers  have  a  research  1  am  satisfied  the  assertion  is  true, 

smaller  incomes  than  they  had  before  the  war.  There  is  probably  no  other  senator  who  can  say, 

There  has  been  circulated  in  Nebraska  a  photo-  as  Senator  Culberson  said  in  a  recent  appeal  to 

raph  of  a  typical  farm  home  to  which  is  at-  his  constituents:     "The  sessions  of  the  Con- 

tached  a  legend  saying,  "Taxes  on  this  home,  gress  during  my  present  term  cover  12 17  days, 

located  on  a  farm  near  Columbus,  Nebraska,  and  I  have  not  missed  a  day.'' 
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The  explanation  lies  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
state  of  Senator  Culberson 's  health.  He  suffers 
an  affliction  of  some  of  the  muscles,  which  old- 
fashioned  persons  used  to  call  palsy.  It  makes 
speech-making  difficult,  but  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  senator's  daily  atten- 
dance upon  the  sessions  in  the  Senate;  in  fact, 
this  very  freedom  from  preoccupation  with 
the  making  and  delivering  of  set  speeches  adds, 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  to  Senator  Culber- 
son's usefulness.  He  sits  in  his  Senate  seat, 
he  hears  all  that  is  said,  and  he  votes  on  every 
roll  call.  Occasionally,  when  >ou  feel  "fed 
up"  with  the  loquacity  of  some  others,  you  find 
yourself  disposed  to  look  on  Senator  Culberson 
as  an  ideal  senator. 

In  his  voting  Senator  Culberson  is  deter- 
mined b\-  the  debates  and  b\-  strict  adherence 
to  the"  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  partv. 
During  President  Wilson's  administration,  in 
nearly  all  cases  Senator  Culberson  cast  his  vote 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  policies. 

What  might  otherwise  be  the  violence  of  the 
campaign  for  the  succession  to  Senator  Culber- 
son is  modified  by  sentimental  considerations 
based  on  his  length  of  service,  and  on  his  steady 
devotion  to  duty  under  his  physical  handicap. 
Texas  is  a  large  state,  and  it  does  things  in  a 
large  way.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  bigness  of  spirit 
characteristic  of  Texas  that  it  should  give 
to  Senator  Culberson's  impaired  health  the 
value  of  an  asset. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  states  which  alwa\s  seems 
to  have,  so  to  speak,  a  definite  personality. 
You  think  of  a  state  or  of  a  community  chiefly 
in  terms  of  the  persons  from  that  community 
whom  you  happen  to  know,  and  after  a  con- 
siderable number  of  contacts  with  Texans  you 
come  to  think  of  that  state  as  big  and  robust. 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  word  ''robustious"  would 
convey  the  idea.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
Falstaff,  if  he  should  be  willing  to  return  at  all 
to  a  world  which  has  turned  so  largely  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  would 
choose  Texas  as  his  abode.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  probably  the  most  distinguished 
Texan  now  in  American  life  is  a  marked  ex- 
ception to  these  qualities.  Colonel  House 
is  rather  a  smallish  figure  of  a  man,  gentle  in 
manner  and  restrained  in  speech.  Col.  House's 
political  antagonists  occasionall\-  speak  of 
him.  in  a  ribald  spirit,  as  "Colonel  iMouse." 
I  recall  several  \ears  ago  one  of  Colonel  House's 
political  enemies  saying.  "Oh,  shucks,  he  can't 
get  any-where.     He  hasn't  got  enough  person- 


ality. He  can't  dominate  men.  When  Col- 
nel  House  finds  himself  in  a  room  containing 
more  than  half  a  dozen  others,  he  dries  up  and 
can't  express  himself."  There  was  some  truth 
in  several  of  the  physical  facts  expressed  in  this, 
but  they  have  not  prevented  Colonel  House 
from  having  a  very  considerable  place  in  the 
contemporary  world.  And  Colonel  House  in 
these  qualities  is  the  exception  which  empha- 
sizes the  rule  of  what  the  typical  Texan  is. 
The  Texan  walks  down  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton or  New  York  with  the  swinging  roll  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  streets  whose  sidewalks  are 
fifty  feet  or  more  apart — streets  in  which 
ten  or  twent\  automobiles  can  go  abreast. 
And  the  Texan  talks  like  a  man  who  has  no 
secrets,  no  use  for  indirection,  and  no  experi- 
ence with  whisperers.  He  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
saying,  "Hello  Sam!"  to  a  neighbor  who,  if 
he  were  in  the  East,  would  be  in  the  next  town- 
ship, but  who  in  Texas  is  merely  walking  on 
the  other  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Texans  have 
all  the  marks  of  men  who  look  forty  miles  away 
to  see  the  horizon.  The  physical  largeness  of 
Texas  has  somehow  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  state  and  into  the  personalities  of  its  people. 
W'ith  this  generous  amplitude  of  spirit  goes  an 
extraordinary  picturesqueness  of  language  and 
richness  of  humor. 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  a 
speech  made  by  a  Texas  woman.  I  have  kept 
it  ever  since  for  the  purely  personal  purpose 
of  reading  it  occasionally  in  order  to  get  a  laugh 
and  a  lift  of  the  spirits.  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Methodist  Women's 
Missionar}-  Council  of  America.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the 
question  was  up  of  where  the  next  annual 
meeting  should  be  held.  Four  cities  were 
contesting — San  Francisco:  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Macon,  Georgia,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Ever\bod\-  thought  that  the  first  three  cities 
named  were  in  the  lead,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  result  was  going  to  be  a  tie.  it  was  then 
that  Mrs.  Rollins  rose  to  present  the  claims 
and  attractions  of  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  as 
San  Antonio  is  affectionately  known  in  the 
Lone  Star  State.  I  hope  that  other  folks  will 
find  as  much  of  the  quantit\'  and  kind  of  in- 
terest in  Mrs.  Rollins's  speech  as  will  justify 
reproducing  it  here.     She  said; 

Texas  occupies  all  the  Continent  of  North  America 
except  the  small  part  set  aside  for  the  United  States 
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and  Canada.  Texas  owns  all  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  only  dusty  river  in  the  world;  also  the 
only  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  navigable  for  mudcats  and  pedestrians. 

Texas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty  states,  on  the  east  by  all  the  oceans  in  the 
world  except  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Milky  Way  and  the  si- 
dereal universe. 

If  Texas  were  chopped  off  loose  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Panhandle,  it  would  float 
out  into  the  ocean,  as  it  rests  upon  a  vast  subterra- 
nean sea  of  fresh  water. 

Texas  is  so  big  that  the  people  in  Brownsville  call 
the  Dallas  people  Yankees;  and  the  citizens  of  El 
Paso  sneer  at  the  citizens  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  as  be- 
ing big  snobs  from  the  effete  East. 

it  is  150  miles  farther  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  to 
Texarkana,  Texas,  than  it  is  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  Fort  Worth  is  nearer  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  than 
it  is  to  Brownsville. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  Texas  is 
trying  to  keep  from  making  all  the  money  in  the 
world.  The  chief  pursuit  of  the  people  of  Texas  was 
formerly  Mexicans,  but  now  it  is  land  buyers,  steers, 
and  Texas  crop  records. 

The  United  States  with  Texas  off  would  look  like 
a  three-legged  Boston  Terrier. 

Texans  are  so  proud  of  Texas  that  they  cannot 
sleep  at  night.  If  a  Texan's  head  should  be  opened, 
the  map  of  Texas  would  be  found  photographed  on 
his  brain.  This  is  also  true  of  his  heart.  Unless 
your  front  gate  is  eighteen  miles  from  your  front  door 
you  do  not  belong  to  society  as  constituted  in  Texas. 
Mrs.  King's  gate  is  150  miles  from  her  front  door, 
and  she  is  thinking  of  moving  her  house  back  so  that 
she  will  not  be  annoyed  by  passing  automobiles  and 
peddlers. 

Other  Texas  landlords  have  whole  mountain 
ranges  and  rivers  on  their  ranches.  One  Texan  has 
forty  miles  of  navigable  rivers  on  his  farm.  If  the 
proportion  of  cultivated  land  in  Texas  were  the  same 
as  in  Illinois  the  value  of  Texas  crops  would  equal 
that  of  the  forty-seven  other  states. 

Texas  has  enough  land  to  supply  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  world  with  a  tract  of  five 
feet  by  twenty  feet,  and  have  enough  left  over  for 
the  armies  of  the  world  to  march  around  the  border 
five  abreast. 

"Texas  grows  enough  alfalfa,  which,  if  baled  and 
built  into  a  stairway,  would  reach  to  the  pearly  gates. 

We're  distressed  about  the  live  stock. 

If  all  the  hogs  in  Texas  were  one  big  hog  he  would 
be  able  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal  in  three  roots. 

If  all  the  Texas  steers  were  one  steer,  he  would 
stand  with  his  front  feet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one 
hind  foot  in  Hudson  Bay  and  the  other  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  and  with  his  tail  brush  off  the  mist  from  the 
Aurora  Borealis." 


If  that  last  sentence  does  not  give  you  a  lift 
of  the  spirits,  if  it  does  not  cause  you  to  think 
of  the  immensity  of  the  universe  and  the  small- 
ness  of  your  own  affairs,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  will. 

It  is,  in  a  wa}/,  a  sign  of  the  size  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  Texas,  a  sign  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  empire  in  itself,  that  a  senatorial  election 
in  that  state  should  take  its  leading  color  from 
an  issue  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is 
only  heard  of  occasionally  and  casually,  and 
practically  never  as  an  important  political  issue. 

This  issue  in  Texas  is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I 
take  from  the  El  Paso  Herald  of  May  8th  some 
parts  of  a  speech  made  by  one  of  the  leading 
candidates  for  Senator  Culberson's  seat.  The 
candidate  who  made  this  speech  is  not  an  un- 
known person,  not  a  mere  aberration  in  the 
public  life  of  the  state  and  of  the  country.  It 
is  Robert  L.  Henry,  who  has  spent  twenty 
>'ears  as  the  representative  of  a  Texas  district 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Rules  during  the  recent  period  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  a  majority  of  the  House,  and  was 
one  of  the  half  dozen  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House,  with  an  important  power  over  the  leg- 
islation that  was  passed  during  a  considerable 
part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  presidency. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Henry's  speech  reads: 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Senator  Culberson  in  a  recent  interview  over  his 
signature  said  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  must  be  destroyed. 
I  reply  to  him  to-night  and  say  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  must  and  shall  survive  in  Texas  and  through- 
out the  country. 

Hon.  Cullcn  F.  Thomas  has  also  said  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  must  be  destroyed  "if  it  isn't  reformed." 
I  hurl  defiance  at  him  and  say  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  nor  will  he  have  the  ability  to  reform  it. 

I  hurl  defiance  at  Gen.  M.  M.  Crane  and  his  com- 
mittee and  say  they  can  never  destroy  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

1  am  a  natural  born  Klansman.  They  didn't 
have  to  make  me  one. 

The  Klan  belongs  to  that  type  of  men  who  believe 
in  constitutional  government,  who  believe  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  they  salute  the 
majesty  of  our  laws. 

We  are  for  Christianity.  1  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Klan  believes  in  Christianity. 

We  do  not  come  to  make  war  on  any  religious 
organization ;  we  will  not  do  that ;  but  we  do  claim  the 
right  to  exercise  our  own  liberty  in  the  choice  of  our 
religion  and  our  churches. 

I  received  great  benefit  when  I  took  fellowship  in 
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the  Methodist  church.  I  received  great  benefit 
when  I  went  through  the  Masonic  degrees;  these  all 
made  me  a  better  man,  but  when  I  read  the  creed  of 
the  Klan  a  new  religion  came  over  me  and  1  said, 
"There  is  nothing  wrong  and  nothing  bad  in  what 
they  advocate."  If  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  of  this 
country  will  cling  to  the  doctrines  enunciated  there, 
thev  will  preserve  our  homes  and  our  country. 

I  don't  believe  any  candidate  in  this  contest  will 
go  to  the  Senate  unless  he  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
Klan  and  fights  their  battles  from  this  day  forward. 

Let  the  Citizens'  League  be  organized.  We  are 
ready  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground. 

Klansmen  believe  in  law  and  order  and  the  en- 
forcement of  our  laws,  in  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

I  was  glad  that  the  opportunity  came  to  me  to 
speak  for  the  Klan  and  shall  speak  for  it  wherever  I 
go. 

Ex-Congressman  Henry,  as  these  extracts 
from  his  speech  show,  is  for  the  Klan.  Senator 
Culberson  has  come  out  against  it  in  a  public 
letter  which  reads:  "I  have  no  affiliation,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  this  organization  [the 
Ku  Klux  Klan],  and  I  am  unqualifiedly  op- 
posed to  its  operations.  If  not  curbed,  it  will 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  State  and  be  destruc- 
tive of  government  itself.  It  will,  indeed, 
overthrow  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  its 
relation  to  government.  Steps  should  be 
taken,  therefore,  at  once,  to  arrest  its  progress 
and  finally  destroy  it." 


Of  the  other  candidates  for  the  Texas  sena- 
torship,  one  is,  as  Mr.  Henry's  speech  sug- 
gests, not  in  favor  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  "  unless 
it  is  reformed."  Some  of  the  other  issues  in- 
volved in  this  Texas  senatorship  race  would,  if 
they  were  not  relatively  obscured  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  situation,  seem  to  be  of  more  legi- 
timate political  importance.  One  of  the  candi- 
dates is  running  on  a  platform  favoring  local 
state  control  of  intra-state  railroad  rates; 
another  puts  forward  the  economic  interests 
of  the  farmers;  another  is  putting  emphasis  on 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banking 
system,  and  a  fourth  is  running  largely  on  his 
record  as  a  former  state  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League. 

Texas  has  a  system  of  double  primaries. 
In  the  first  primaries  in  July  there  will  be  seven 
candidates.  Thereafter,  on  August  26th,  there 
will  come  what  is  called  locally  the  *' run-off" 
primary.  In  this  second  primary  there  will 
appear  only  the  names  of  the  two  who  have  the 
highest  votes  in  the  July  primary.  The  result 
of  the  second  primary  substantially  determines 
who  will  be  the  next  senator  from  Texas. 
There  is,  of  course,  in  Texas,  as  in  every 
other  state,  an  election  in  November  between 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  candidates. 
But  no  Republican  candidate  is  likely  to  be 
made  senator  from  Texas. 
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WHAT  HAS  PROHIBITION  DONE? 

An  Unbiased  Gathering  of  Facts  Based  Upon 

Official  Reports  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

By    ELIZABETH   TILTON 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Results  of  Prohibition,  Family  Welfare  Society  (Formerly  the  Associated  Charities),  Boston 

PROHIBITION  is  a  subject  that  causes  I    am   aware  that  figures  discourage   most 

much  comment,   most  of  which   is  readers,  and  so  I  shall  eliminate  them  as  much 

based  upon  prejudice — one  way  or  as  possible  from  the  text  and  combine  them  in 

the  other.     In   this   article    I    shall  a  complete  table, 

attempt  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  Arrests,  of  course,  can  not  all  be  attributed 

to  make  an  effort  to  get  from  figures  concerning  to  alcohol,  but  everyone  will  admit  that  alcohol 

prohibition   the   real   truth   as   to   its   effects,  has  always  had  a  bearing  on  them.     It  is  in- 

What  follows  cannot  pretend  to  be  dogmatic,  teresting  to  note,   therefore,   that  arrests  for 

for  many  causes  aside  from  prohibition  affect  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts  were  15  per 

such  figures  as  I  shall  quote,  but  at  least  mine  is  cent,  less  during  the  serious  depression  of  1921 

an  honest  attempt  to  gauge  the  matter  from  than  during  the  less  serious  depression  of  1915. 

figures  and  not  from  opinion.  That  refers  to  arrests  for  every  offense. 

The  material  I  shall  use  has  all  been  drawn  Let  us  turn  from  general  arrests  to  those 

from  Massachusetts — a  state  that  was  not  dry  specifically  related  to  our  subject — that  is,  to 

before  prohibition,  and  one  that  has  not,  at  the  arrests  for  drunkenness.     Here,  the  arrests  for 

present  writing,  "come  in  out  of  the  wet"  by  the  state  totalled  106, 146  in  1915  and  59,585 

passing  a  state  prohibition  code  in  harmony  in  1921 — a  decrease  of  43  per  cent. 

with  the  Federal  law.     The  state  courts  and  While  arrests  on   all   charges  decreased    15 

state  officials,  therefore,  have  not  been  added  per  cent,  arrests  for  drunkenness  decreased  43 

completely  to  the  forces  in  operation  in  support  per  cent.     The  reason  for  this  great  decrease 

of  the  prohibition  amendment.  in   arrests   may  only   be  answered   by  guess. 

For  a  comparison  I  have  chosen  two  similar  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 

periods — the    periods    of    business    depression  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  some- 

in  1914-15  and  in   1920-21.     My  object  is  to  thing  had  happened  to  liquor  that  had  not 

see  how  those  matters  connected  more  or  less  happened  in  191 5?     In  short,  prohibition  had 

with  alcohol  stand  in  these  two  periods.  struck  down  the  open  traffic  and  the  saloon. 

First  let  us  get  in  mind  pictures  of  these  two  Liquor  had  become  somewhat  harder  to  get  and 

depressions.     Curves  shown  on  blue  prints  in  much  more  expensive.     That  there  was  still 

almost  any  state  labor  department  will  give  much  liquor  abroad  is  evidenced  by  the  number 

them.     In   Massachusetts  the  irregular  white  of  drunks  left.     But  a  reform  that  in  its  early, 

line  sags  noticeably  enough  across   1914  and  struggling  stage — in   a   period  when  it    must 

1915,   but  across    1920  and    1921    it  makes  a  make  war  on  an  organized  illicit  traffic — cut 

gully  deep  and  wide.     The  latter  depression  arrests  nearly  in  half  is  not  a  total  failure  nor  a 

is  much  the  worse  of  the  two,  as  can  be  simply  complete  farce.     Some,  at  least,  have  come  in 

demonstrated  by  two  typical  percentages.     In  out  of  the  wet. 

December,  191 5,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  organized  In  viewing  charity  and  child  welfare  work  I 
wage-earners  covered  by  the  returns  were  am  forced  to  use  data  compiled  by  cities,  as 
unemployed  —  in  December,  1921,  27.3  per  no  state  figures  are  available  in  this  form, 
cent.  The  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society — form- 
Bearing  this  much  more  serious  condition  of  eriy  the  Boston  Associated  Charities — reports 
unemployment  in  mind  let  us  see  if  accompany-  that  during  191 5-16  in  26  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
ing  conditions  take  on  the  same  complexion  that  came  to  its  attention  drink  was  a  factor, 
and  if  not  let  us  try  to  determine,  if  we  can,  while  in  seven  months  during  1921  but  2.05 
why  not.  per  cent,  had  any  connection  with  drink.     This 
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shows  a  decrease  of  90  per  cent,  of  cases  in 
which  drink  figures. 

Again,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  shows  that 
out  of  a  study  made  of  144  families,  167  children 
had  to  be  removed  in  191 6,  while  in  1921  only 
16  had  to  be  removed  from  their  homes — a  de- 
crease of  90  per  cent. 

In  Cambridge,  the  Family  Welfare  Union 
reports  drink  as  a  factor  in  24  per  cent,  of 
its  cases  in  191 5  and  but  i  per  cent,  in  1921. 
And  in  Cambridge  1  was  told  by  a  workman, 
''The  saloons  just  over  the  bridge  [in  Boston], 
are  closed,  so  liquor  is  not  so  handy-by;  it's  not 
so  sociable,  it's  much  more  expensive,  and  it's 
much  more  dangerous.  The  fellows  are  giving 
it  the  go-by.     So  am  I." 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  case-work 
with  drunkards.  In  these  cases  one  gets  not 
only  real  alcoholics,  but  also  sociable  fellows 
who  find  in  the  saloon  a  club,  and  in  a  ten-cent 
drink  a  cheap  form  of  recreation.  One  would, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  in  case-work  a  greater 
decrease  than  in  work  connected  with  institu- 
tions designed  to  cure  the  inebriates.  This 
expectation  is  realized  in  the  following  figures. 

The  Washingtonian  Home,  an  institution 
that  receives  alcoholics  "tapering  off,"  from 
all  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts, 
shows  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent,  between  191 5 
and  192 1  in  the  number  admitted. 

In  the  case  of  deaths  from  alcoholism,  the 
state  figures  for  1 92 1  are  not  available,  so  in  this 
instance  I  shall  use  the  figures  for  the  city  of 
Boston.  Deaths  from  alcoholism  in  191 5  num- 
bered 109;  in  1 92 1  that  figure  had  been  cut  to 
69 — a  decrease  of  35  per  cent. 

This  completes  the  figures  in  which  we  have 
a  right  to  say  that  drink  is  the  main  consider- 
ation. Summing  up  the  results  we  can  sa\^ 
that  we  find  extraordinary  decreases  in  1921 
over  191 5,  albeit  the  depression  and  unem- 
ployment of  1 92 1  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
191 5.  Cure  we  do  not  find,  but  betterment 
meets  us  at  every  point. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  figures  in  the  making  of 
which  drink  is  always  deemed  to  be  one  of 
several  factors — for  instance,  penal  population. 
Here  v/e  find  a  decrease  in  192 1  over  191 5 
of  51  per  cent.  Mr.  Sanford  Bates,  Penal 
Commissioner,  said  of  these  figures,  "  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  such  a  decrease, 
or  whether  it  is  prohibition,  but  a  decrease 
there  is." 

And  we  must  note  in  passing  that  this  de- 


crease is  not  due  to  probation — that  is,  to  its 
increasing  use — for  probation  has  so  long  been 
a  fixed  procedure  in  Massachusetts  that  the 
number  varies  a  very  little  annually.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  1920  and  1921  the  number 
was  lower  than  for  any  similar  period  since 
before  191 5. 

Taking  juvenile  delinquency  we  find  the 
following  story.  Here  I  am  giving  the  whole 
table,  for  any  one  with  imagination  can  see  in  it 
what  a  home  does  for  a  child.  Note  here  how 
the  peak  was  reached  during  the  war  years 
when  the  fathers  were  away  and  the  mothers 
vvere  in  the  factories.  See  the  trouble  return 
to  normal  when  the  father  and  mother  went 
into  the  home  again  and  stayed  there. 

JuvEKiLE     Delinquents    Brought    Before 
THE  Courts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
reports  of  the  department  of  correction, 

state  house,  boston 

I9I4 1,120 

I915 967 

I916 783 

1917 ''<^7 

19 18 1,308 

1919 ^364 

1920 983 

192 1 878 

Decrease  in  1921  over  191 5,  9.2  per  cent. 
(The  Boston  figures  are  given  rather  than 
state  figures  by  advice  of  Herbert  Parsons, 
Commissioner  of  Probation,  as  courts  for 
children  have  long  been  established  in  Boston. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  state.) 

How  much  prohibition  figures  in  this  de- 
crease we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
only  know  that  truant  officers  visiting,  as 
the\'  do,  about  6,000  homes  a  year  report  great 
betterment  in  these  homes  under  prohibition. 

In  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  given  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  we  have 
again  a  matter  in  which  drink  plays  a  part,  but 
how  great  a  part  cannot  be  accurately  gauged 
b\'  the  figures  given  out.  But  in  this  depart- 
m.ent  we  find  the  same  curious  phenomenon — 
less  relief  given,  even  though  unemployment  is 
greater. 

In  cases  of  non-support  both  those  placed  in 
institutions  and  those  placed  on  probation  show 
a  decrease — the  aggregate  decrease  being  18 
per  cent. 

We  come  now  to  the  realm  of  vital  statistics 
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— to  diseases  in  which  alcohol  is  granted  to  be 
a  predisposing  cause.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
(deaths)  the  decrease  is  47  per  cent.;  Bright's 
disease  (deaths)  9 per  cent.;  pneumonia  (lobar), 
(deaths)  51  per  cent.;  tuberculosis  (deaths), 
23  per  cent. 

Coming  to  suicides  we  find  a  decrease  of  8 
per  cent. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  number  of  deposit 
accounts  in  savings  banks  between  the  two 
economic  depressions.  Remembering  that  in 
1 92 1  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was 
larger  than  in  1915  it  is  remarkable  to  report 
that  there  were,  in  1921,  239,239  more  savings 
account  deposits  than  in  the  milder  depression 
of  191 5 — an  increase  of  9  per  cent. 

Summing  up  the  results  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: Comparison  of  conditions  during  two 
periods  of  unemployment — 191  5  and  1921  — 
the  latter  period  giving  us  a  greater  percentage 
of  unemployed. 

MASSACHUSETTS* 

DECREASES    IN     I92I    OVER     I915 

Total  arrests      .      .      .      Decrease  15  percent. 
Arrests  for  Drunkenness  Decrease  43    "       " 

Cases  in  which  Drink  was  a 

factor,     Family     Welfare 

Society,  Boston,  Mass.     .      Decrease  90    "       " 
Certain     Cases     in     which 

Drink  was  a  factor  (1916- 

192 1 ),   Mass.  Society  for 

the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children    ....        Decrease  66    " 
Children    Removed  from    Im- 
proper Homes  (1916-1921) 

S.  P.  C.  C,  Mass.       .      .      Decrease  90    " 
Admittances  to  Washington- 

ian  Home  for  Inebriates, 

Boston Decrease  27    "       " 

Deaths     from      Alcoholism 

(Boston) Decrease  35    "       " 

First  admission  as  Insane  to 

Public     Institutions     and 

McLean  Hospital  for  Al- 
coholic Psychoses.      .      .     Decrease  49 
Penal  population       .      .      .      Decrease  51    " 
Juvenile  Delinquency     .      .      Decrease    9 
Indoor  Relief  to  Inmates  of 

Institutions  ....  Decrease  57 
Outdoor  Relief  ...  .  .  Decrease  10 
Cases    of    Non-Support    or 

Placed  on  probation  .      .      Decrease  18    " 
Diseases  in  which  alcohol  is 

a  predisposing  cause — 

*i92i  figures  from  state  department — tentative,  pending 
final  reports 


Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver 
Bright's  Disease 
Pneumonia  . 
Tuberculosis 
Suicides  .... 


Decrease  47  per  cent. 
Decrease    9    "       " 
Decrease  51     "       " 
Decrease  23    " 
Decrease    8    " 


INCREASE 

Number  of  Deposit  Accounts  in  Sav- 
ings Banks — An  increase  of  ,      .      .9  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  figures.  Comparing 
the  two  periods  of  depression,  we  can  but  feel 
that  some  forces  for  good  are  at  work  in  1921 
that  were  lacking  in  1914-15,  and  noting  the 
big  declines  connected  with  matters  in  which 
alcohol  plays  the  leading  role,  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  prohibition  is  a  real  factor,  even  pro- 
hibition as  it  exists  to-day,  loosely  enforced  but 
still  making  liquor  harder  to  get  and  much 
more  expensive  and  thus  reducing,  somewhat, 
the  extra  supply  that  flows  from  the  stimulus 
of  an  open  traffic.  But  to  claim  that  prohibi- 
tion is  the  whole  reason  of  decline  would  seem 
to  me  as  unreasonable  as  to  claim  that  it  had 
no  connection  with  the  decline. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  good  health  shov/ing 
of  1 92 1 — the  fact  that  according  to  figures  com- 
piled from  37  Life  Insurance  Companies,  1921 
is  the  healthiest  year  in  the  country — had 
something  to  do  with  Prohibition  plus  another 
movement,  the  Civic  Team  Play  of  the  war 
and  all  the  work  that  went  to  make  that  Team 
Play. 

Let  us  visualize  this  Team  Play.  The  whole 
nation  rushed  together  to  make  an  efficient 
soldier — a  real  man,  physically,  mentally, 
morally  fit.  That  they  did  it  so  well,  took 
each  hurdle  so  accurately,  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
social  service  work  that  preceded  the  war,  but 
that  work  always  labored  against  great  odds — 
limited  funds  and  paucity  of  leadership. 

When  the  war  came  the  leaders  were  the  big 
business  men  of  the  country  and  they  had  be- 
hind them  the  purse  of  the  nation.  What  did 
they  do?  First,  they  drove  against  the  effi- 
ciency leaks  of  the  nation.  They  instituted 
great  campaigns  of  education  against  prostitu- 
tion, drugs,  alcohol,  bad  diet,  bad  health,  etc. 
Second,  they  recognized  the  principle  that  while 
prohibition  of  an  evil  is  not  a  cure,  it  does 
reduce  the  evil  and  they  set  up  prohibition  of 
prostitution,  liquor,  etc.,  and  in  place  of  these 
so-called  pleasures,  they  instituted  superb 
recreation  facilities.  Third,  in  addition,  a 
great  clean-up  of  health  handicaps  took  place. 

The  fact  that  we  have,  in  1921,  the  healthiest 
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year  on  record,  the  fact  that  Boston  has  in  that 
year  its  lowest  mortality  rate  and  that  our 
prison  population  is  so  low,  despite  unemploy- 
ment which  generally  raises  a  prison  popula- 
tion, is  due  in  part,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
to  the  magnificent  community  team  play  of 
the  war.  Some  of  the  education  has  held  over, 
the  clean-up  of  remediable  defects  has  straight- 
ened out  life  for  millions  of  young  men  (To  be 
well  is,  sometimes,  to  be  good),  and  then  pro- 
hibition is  still  with  us,  reducing  somewhat  the 
ever-ready  opportunity.  Possibly  lessened  im- 
migration is  also  playing  a  part. 

As  a  result,  we  have  in  an  economic  depres- 
sion vastly  worse  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
than  the  former  one,  a  vastly  improved  condi- 
tion in  morals  and  social  well-being. 

I  am  aware  that  those  who  are  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  prohibition  will  slide  over  the  re- 
markable decrease  between  the  two  periods, 
or  the  still  greater  decrease  that  could  be  shown 
in  many  respects  between  the  last  normal  li- 
cense years  of  1916  and  191 7,  and  note  only  the 
great  increase  in  some  respects  between  1920 
and  1921.  Looked  at  nearsightedly  this  in- 
crease looms  large.  1  believe  several  factors 
are  at  work — (1)  unemployment,  always  raising 
prison  population,  etc.;  (2)  that  the  effect  of  the 
Civic  Team  Play  of  the  war  is  declining;  (3) 
that  the  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  has  had  time  to 
organize  and  the  Government  has  not  had  time 
to  organize  an  equipment  equal  to  it. 

The  first  trouble,  unemployment,  will  grad- 
ually pass;  the  diminishing  effect  of  the  Civic 
Team  Play  of  the  war  will  not  pass,  but  will 
increase;  the  illicit  traffic  on  a  large  scale  will 
be  overcome.  This  was  the  process  in  Kansas 
and  it  will  be  the  process  in  the  nation.  At 
first,  in  Kansas,  big  money  was  put  into  an 
illicit  traffic  and  for  years  the  cities  ran  wide 
open,  but  gradually  as  men  saw  the  benefits  of 


prohibition,  the  people  learned  to  organize 
against  it  and  there  came  the  day  when  men 
with  money  would  no  longer  support  the  traffic. 
The  risks  were  too  great.  That  day  is  fast 
coming  in  our  nation.  Soon  the  risks  will 
be  too  great  in  an  underground  traffic  for  big 
money  to  be  put  into  it,  and  when  the  big 
money  is  withdrawn  a  great  bubble  will 
burst.  Then  will  come  the  long  fight  with 
small  fry. 

Now  the  way  to  hasten  the  day  when  this 
nation  can  receive  the  benefits  of  a  wide  en- 
forcement of  prohibition,  is  to  get  the  benefits 
of  even  loose  enforcement  to  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  groups  who  are  now  breaking  the  law,  to 
make  them  realize  not  only  how  dangerous  is 
all  law-breaking  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  but  the  pity  of  breaking  a  law  so 
fraught  with  good  to  mankind,  so  full  of  healing 
to  women  and  little  children.  These  men 
would  not  knowingly  make  life  harder  for 
women  and  children,  and  yet  every  time  they 
flout  the  law  they  are  dealing  a  blow  at  these 
very  women  and  children,  for  they  are  lowering 
enforcement,  and  every  ounce  of  enforcement 
is  worth  a  pound  of  benefits  to  the  homie,  the 
countless  women  and  children  innocently 
brought  down  by  this  curse  thrust  upon  them 
by  some  male  member  of  the  family. 

Let  this  truth  be  realized  b>-  the  prominent 
men  of  to-day  who  are  breaking  this  beneficent 
law,  and  if  the  American  man  is  what  I  believe 
him  to  be,  the  kindest  man  in  the  world  to 
women  and  children,  then  the  bulk  of  these  men 
will  turn  to  and  help. 

And  all  they  have  to  do  to  bring  this  healing 
in  ever-increasing  force  to  the  women  and 
children  of  the  land,  is  to  keep  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Not  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  a  man  of  clear 
head  and  clean  heart. 


HUNTING  GORILLAS  ON  MT.  MIKENO 


A  Second  Article  Descriptive  of  the  Hunt  for  the  Big  Animals  in 
the  Central  African  Jungles  Near  Lake  Kivu.  How  the  First 
Moving  Picture  was  Made  of  Gorillas  in  Their  Native  Wilds 

By   carl   E.   AKELEY 

Photographs  Copyrighted   by  Carl    E.  Akeley 
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THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  GORILLA  COUNTRY 

The  left  hand  map  shows  the  three  mountains  Mikeno,  Visoke,  and  Karisimbi  on  whose  slopes 
the  gorillas  live.  The  red  line  shows  Mr.  Akeley's  course  from  Lake  Kivu  to  the  White  Friars' 
Mission  and  back  via  Burunga  to  his  camp  on  Mikeno.  The  contour  lines  are  given  in  meters 
(39^  inches).    The  right  hand  map  shows  Mr.  Akeley's  route  to  Lake  Kivu  and  its  location  in  Africa 


THE  day  after  I  shot  my  first  gorilla 
on  the  slopes  of  Mikeno  I  spent  in 
camp.  1  should  have  preferred  to 
have  spent  it  resting,  for  the  day 
before  had  been  a  strenuous  one, 
especially  for  a  man  suffering  from  blood  pois- 
oning, as  I  was.  I  had  had  it  for  some  time  and 
had  lost  about  twenty  pounds  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  weeks.  This  left  me  in  a  weak- 
ened condition  and  a  rest  would  have  been  wel- 
come. Had  I  been  hunting  merely  to  kill  I 
should  have  laid  off  a  day.  But  science  is  a 
jealous  mistress  and  takes  little  account  of  a 
man's  feelings.  1  had  skinned  the  old  gorilla 
roughly  in  the  field  the  day  before.  If  I 
wanted  properly  to  preserve  the  specimen,  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  set  the  Negroes  at 
work  cleaning  the  skeleton,  keeping  an  eye  on 


them  as  I  worked  at  other  things  to  see  that 
they  did  not  lose  any  of  the  bones.  I  had  per- 
sonally to  take  care  of  the  feet,  hands,  and  head. 
This  latter  1  set  up  and  photographed.  Then 
1  made  a  death  mask  of  his  face.  His  brains 
and  internal  organs  I  had  to  preserve  in 
formalin.  The  whole  business  was  a  full  hard 
day's  work.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
scientific  collecting  is  the  necessity  for  doing 
all  the  skinning,  cleaning,  measuring,  and  pre- 
serving at  once.  For  one  man  one  gorilla 
properly  attended  to  is  a  full  day's  work.  If 
a  man  gets  two  or  three  specimens,  he  will  have 
to  keep  working  night  and  day  until  he  gets 
them  done. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  of  all  the  ani- 
mals shot  in  Africa  there  is  so  comparatively 
little   scientific   and   taxidermical   data   about 
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them.  Thisda>-I\vasupaboutda\break.  I  had 
an  English  breakfast,  most  of  which  had  come 
from  London  with  me — tea,  toast,  marmalade, 
and  bacon.  From  then  until  dark  1  measured 
and  skinned  and  preserved,  and  when  night 
came  I  rolled  into  m\-  blankets  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion. 

When  da\break  came  1  was  read\-  to  start 
again.  Had  I  felt  certain  of  finding  gorillas  in 
that  country-  as  easilxas  1  now  know  they  can  be 
found  I  might  have  waited  a  daw  But  1  had 
come  15.000  miles  to  see  gorillas  and  1  couldn't 
wait  for  the  fulfillment  of  m\-  hopes,  nor  did 
the  ease  of  finding  my  first  prize  assure  me 
that  I  was  certain  of  getting  the  others  1 
wanted. 

We  set  out  in  the  same  direction  as  on  the 
previous  hunt.  In  the  woods  on  these  mountain- 
sides the  ground  growth  is  extremel\"  thick,  and 
as  high  up  as  we  were  there  were  no  elephant  or 
other  paths.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through  the 
woods.      The  natives'  method  of  travelling  is  to 


cut  a  trail  as  the\'  proceed.  They  use  a  hooked 
knife  of  great  effectiveness  with  which  they 
cut  the  undergrowth.  The  stuff  is  thick 
enough  to  impede  one's  progress,  but  far 
worse  than  that  it  is  filled  with  nettles,  so  that 
unless  it  is  cut  out  in  this  wa\'  one  is  constantly 
and  unmercifull\-  stung.  That  is  bad  enough 
for  a  white  man  who  is  clothed,  but  is  even 
worse  for  the  blacks  who  have  nothing  on  in 
the  wa\"  of  protection.  Nevertheless,  cutting 
as  the\'  go.  the  natives  make  prett}'  good  time, 
perhaps  two  miles  an  hour  up  hill  and  down. 
Anyway.  I  found  that  1  had  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  up  with  them;  weak  as  I  was  1  had  fre- 
quentl\'  to  slow  them  down.  In  this  way  we 
had  passed  over  several  ridges  when  we  came  on 
the  trail  of  a  band  of  gorillas.  The  trail  they 
make  is  plain  enough,  for  the  undergrowth  is 
so  thick  that  each  of  the  animals  leav^es  a  kind 
of  swath  of  bent  and  broken  greenery.  Their 
trail  led  us  along  a  steep  side-hill,  so  steep  that 
ever\-  move  had  to  be  made  with  caution.     If 


THE    GORILLA    CA.MP   ON    .MT.    .MIKENO 
From  which  Mr.  Akeley  went  to  get  his  first  and  second  gorillas.     The  camp  itself  was  about  9,000  feet  abo\e  sea  level 
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THE    23-INCH    LENS 

The  difficulties  of  photographing  wild  animals 
with  moving  picture  cameras  are  numerous. 
One  of  the  handicaps  is  the  sound  of  the  ma- 
chine in  operation.  With  this  lens  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  at  200  feet  an  image  roughly  as  large 
as  the  lens  shown  at  the  right  will  get  at  25  feet 


THE  NATIVE   TRAIL   KNIFE 


Which  the  natives  used  to  cut  paths  through 
the  jungle.  It  is  especially  effective  in 
cutting  the  nettles  which  are  everywhere 
in  this  gorilla  country.  The  instrument  is 
about  two  feet  long 


MR.    AKELEY   S    CAMERA 

This  moving  picture  camera,  designed    by   Mr. 
Akeley  for  the  particular  purpose  of  photograph- 
ing wild  animals,  is  here  shown  with  its  ordinary 
lens  equipment 


THE   .475    ELEPHANT   GUN 
Mr.  Akeley's  double-barreled  rifle 
— his  most  effective  hunting  gun 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE  WITH  A  HUNTING  STOCK 
One  of  Mr.  Akeley's  guns  used  in  the  gorilla  hunt 
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GORILLA    COUNTRY 

A  view  from  Mr.  Akeley's  first  gorilla  camp 


THE    SUMMIT    OF    MT.    MIKENO 
The   three   mountains,    Mikeno,    Karisimbi,    and    Visoki   and    the   valleys   be- 
tween them  form  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  gorillas  that  Mr.  Akeley  studied 
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the  gorilla  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  either 
far  or  fast,  catching  up  with  him  in  this  country 
would  be  a  heartbreaking  if  not  an  impossible 
task.  But  1  don't  believe  the  gorilla  normally 
travels  more  than  three  to  five  miles  a  day.  He 
loafs  along  through  the  forest,  eating  as  he  goes. 
As  the  trail  we  found  was  fresh  it  was  likely 
that  the  gorillas  were  not  far  away.  And  so  it 
turned  out.  We  had  followed  for  perhaps  an 
hour  when  a  dislodged  rock,  thundering  down 
into  the  chasm  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  us  gave  a  clue  to  their  whereabouts,  so  we  sat 
tight  and  soon  located  them  by  the  moving 
bushes,  across  a  bit  of  a  bay  formed  by  a  curve 
of  the  ridge.     There  1  saw  a  big  female  and  very 


foolishly  tried  a  shot  with  the  Springfield.  I 
suppose  in  justification  of  my  lack  of  faith  in 
the  thing  it  missed  fire  twice  and  by  the  time 
I  got  the  big  gun  in  hand  the  female  had  dis- 
appeared and  a  big  silver-backed  male  was  in 
sight. 

He  was  about  150  yards  away.  He  was  just 
disappearing  when  1  got  the  big  gun  to  my 
shoulder  and  I  had  to  shoot  quickly.  1  fired 
and  missed.  They  disappeared  and  1  fully 
appreciated  what  an  ass  I  had  been.  We 
scrambled  on  for  an  hour  more — higher  and 
more  precipitous  every  minute.  At  last  the 
slight  movement  of  the  bush  above  made  us 
aware  of  their  presence. 


WHERE    THE    SECOND    GORILLA    WAS    KILLED 
The  white  cliff  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Mikeno  showing  in  this  picture  is  just  above  where  Mr.  Akeley  shot  his  second  specimen 
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A    GORILLA    NEST 

One  of  many  found  by  Mr.  Akeley.     Contrary  to  the  statement  in  most  works  on  animals,  Mr.  Akeley  did  not  find  any 
elaborate  gorilla  nests  in  trees.     All  of  them  were  very  crude  affairs,  like  this  one,  and  all  of  them  on  the  ground 


The  fact  thai  we  came  up  with  them  again 
after  my  shooting  was  pretty  good  evidence 
that  even  when  disturbed  the  gorilla  does  not 
travel  either  far  or  fast.  The  experience  1  had 
had  with  my  first  gorilla  two  days  before  cor- 
roborated this.  He  had,  in  fact,  run  only  about 
300  yards  after  first  seeing  us  before  stopping. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gorilla  can  run  fast.  Unlike  animals  that  catch 
others  for  food,  the  gorilla,  who  eats  vegetation, 
does  not  have  to  run  for  his  dinner.  Neither 
does  he  have  to  run  to  escape  serving  as  dinner 
for  some  other  animal.  His  legs,  compared  to 
his  weight,  are  small  and,  relatively  to  man's, 
very  short.  On  fair  footing  1  think  the  average 
man  could  outrun  a  gorilla. 

Where  we  came  in  sight  of  this  band  there 
was  no  friendly  tree  to  lean  against  as  there 
had  been  in  the  case  of  the  first  gorilla.  The 
hillside  was  so  steep  that  it  was  difficult  to  find 
footing  from  which  to  shoot.  For  a  slight 
sense  of  security  I  entangled  myself  in  a  bush 
and  stood  ready  to  shoot. 


There  was  not  the  straight  drop  of  the  other 
day  but  a  steep  slope  which  could  be  done  on  all 
fours — for  twenty  feet — and  then  straight  down 
two  hundred  feet.  1  got  a  fair  sight  of  an  old 
black  female  and  it  looked  as  though  if  I  killed 
her  dead  the  bushes  she  was  in  would  hold  her. 
She  was  fifty  feet  away.  I  fired  and  she  came 
exactly  as  the  other  one  had — the  slope  was  so 
steep  it  was  practically  a  fall — and  straight  at 
me.  I  tried  to  dodge  but  could  not  as  the  recoil 
of  the  gun  had  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance  a 
bit  and  1  could  not  recover  in  time.  I  threw  my- 
self flat,  face  down,  just  in  time  and  she  passed 
over  me.  It  was  so  steep  and  the  mass  of  green 
stuff  going  with  her  so  softened  things  that  I 
merely  felt  her — there  was  no  preceptible 
shock,  but  when  I  got  up  I  had  a  great  welt 
on  the  top  of  my  head  which  she  had  caused. 
As  I  partially  rose  there  seemed  to  be  an  aval- 
anche of  gorillas — there  was  a  big  ball  of  black 
fur  squealing  madly  rolling  past — actually 
touching  me — in  the  wake  of  the  old  one.  I 
took  a  shot  at  it  as  it  went  over,  and  by  the  time 
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I   had  recovered  and  reloaded  two  others  that 
were  close  by  had  disappeared. 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  fastest  charge  ever 

made  by  a  gorilla  against  man.     I  think  it  was 

pushed   home  with  more  abandon  than  any 

other  on  record.     1  am  almost  certain  of  these 

two  statements,  the  particular  reason  for  my 

certainty    being    that    the    gorilla    when    she 

charged  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  fell  down 

the  hill,  was  dead  and  she  couldn't  have  any  of 

the  hesitations  which   1   believe  prevent  such 

charges  by  live  gorillas.     The  others  followed 

her  not  in  anger  but  in  fear  and  because  they 

accepted  her  lead  without  realizing  that  it  was 

involuntary.     If  their  charge  had  been  aimed 

at  me  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  knock  me  off 

the  mountain  side  before  1  could  get  up  and 

shoot  again  and  the  Negroes  being  armed  only 

with  spears  and  hanging  on  a  precipitous  slope 

were  almost  as  defenceless. 

I  began  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
my  theory  that  the  gorilla  is  not  a  ferocious 
beast,  although  I  was  gaining  the  utmost  re- 


spect for  his  size  and  power.  If  being  molested 
by  man  would  make  gorillas  ferocious  and 
aggressive,  these  animals  should  have  been  ex- 
cessively dangerous,  for  within  a  very  short 
time  the  Prince  of  Sweden  had  shot  fourteen  of 
them,  and  Barnes  had  killed  several  more. 
The  very  animals  that  1  followed  had  proba- 
bly heard  the  guns  of  these  other  men.  Yet 
I  could  see  no  signs  of  ferocity.  When  I  came 
up  with  the  old  male  that  I  had  killed  first,  he 
had  run  back  and  forth  on  the  hillside  barking 
in  protest  or  surprise  at  my  intrusion  just  as  I 
have  seen  little  monkeys  run  back  and  forth 
on  a  limb  and  bark,  but  as  for  having  savage 
intentions  against  me  1  saw  no  sign.  Of  the 
two  1  was  the  savage  and  the  aggressor.  In 
the  case  of  the  female  1  had  just  shot,  the  same 
was  true,  even  though  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  baby.  She  evidently  preferred  to  get  away 
if  possible.  Cornered,  1  think  and  hope  she 
would  fight  for  her  young. 

What  became  of  the  last  two  animals  I  do 
not  know.     The  black  fur  ball  that  I  had  fired 
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A    MOTHER    AND   TWO    BABY    GORILLAS 

One  section  of  Mr.  Akeley's  ^o<t  feet  of  mo\ing  picture 
film  of  these  wild  animals.  The  first  photograph  of  any 
kind   ever   taken   of  these   animals   alive   in   their  native 

haunts 


at  was,  1  believe,  the  two-year-old  son  of  the 
old  female  and  he  apparentlv  caught  on  some- 
where as  a  half  hour  later  when  we  were  trying 
to  find  a  way  down  we  came  across  him  and  as 
he  ran  about,  one  of  the  guides  speared  him, 
1  came  up  before  he  was  dead.  There  was  a 
heartbreaking  expression  of  piteous  pleading 
on  his  face.  He  would  have  come  to  my  arms 
for  comfort. 

About  then  the  chasm  filled  with  a  fog  so 
dense  we  could  not  move  with  safety — another 
half  hour  and  the  fog  was  cleared  by  a  heavy 
cold  rain  and  hail  and  we  continued  to  search 
for  a  way  down  to  the  dead  gorilla.  The  Ne- 
groes had  worked  earnestly,  but  they  gave  up 
and  said  it  could  not  be  done.  Poor  devils, 
they  were  stark  naked  in  that  icy  rain;  God 
knows  how  they  lived  through  it.  When  they 
gave  up  they  gave  up  for  good  apparently, 
stood  shaking  with  cold,  making  no  apparent 
effort  to  find  shelter  from  the  rain.  1  took  off 
my  Burberry  raincoat  and  got  seven  of  them 
under  it  with  me. 

In  such  proximity  to  seven  naked  natives 
almost  all  of  my  senses  were  considerably  op- 
pressed and  1  was  grateful  when  the  rain  less- 
ened so  that  I  might  put  them  at  a  more  re- 
spectful as  well  as  a  more  comfortable  distance. 
The  others  had  huddled  under  an  old  tree  root. 
All  came  out  and  we  looked  over  the  situation. 
We  were  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  of  Mikeno. 
Where  we  were  there  was  vegetation  and  a  fair 
foothold.  Below  and  above  us  were  stretches  of 
sheer  rock.  Not  far  from  us  a  little  stream  fell 
off  the  shelf  where  we  were,  in  a  clear  fall  of  200 
feet.  The  gorilla  was  somewhere  near  the 
bottom  of  that  fall.  The  natives  insisted  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  dead  animal. 
To  go  straight  down  was  impossible.  But 
I  wasn't  sure  that  it  wasn't  possible  to  work 
along  sideways  in  a  patch  of  vegetation  until 
we  could  get  down  to  a  lower  level  and  by  work- 
ing back  and  forth  on  the  face  of  the  mountain- 
side in  this  way  get  to  the  dead  gorilla.  How- 
ever, 1  soon  realized  that  if  1  wanted  to  try 
this  somewhat  hazardous  experiment  I  should 
have  to  lead  the  way,forthe  blacks  had  nothing 
greater  than  a  few  days'  wages  at  stake  while 
I  had  one  of  the  prizes  of  a  long  and  expensive 
expedition.     So   I   swung  down  on  the  over- 
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While  this  print  gives  little  detail  the  moving  pictures,  when  thrown  on  a  screen,  are  very  clear 


hanging  roots  of  a  tree  and  began  the  descent 
with  the  natives  following.  It  took  a  sur- 
prisingly long  time  for  us  to  get  down  the  200 
feet,  and  it  finally  turned  out  that  the  route  that 
1  took  got  me  off  to  one  side  where  1  could  not 
reach  the  gorilla  when  I  had  got  down  to  her 
level.  Twenty  or  thirty  feet  farther  down  1 
managed  to  get  across  from  where  I  was  into 
the  stream  bed  and  then  up  the  stream  to 
the  bottom  of  the  falls  and  from  there  to  where 
the  body  lay.  Where  the  stream  bed  was 
steepest,  we  literally  had  the  water  falling  on 
our  heads  as  we  scrambled  up. 

It  was  a  tough  job  skinning  and  skeletonizing 
her.  In  the  first  place  I  was  tired  and  she  was 
heavy  and  in  the  second  place  if  she  was  turned 
over  with  anything  but  the  utmost  care  she 
was  likely  to  roll  off  down  into  the  chasm  below. 
Nor  could  I  get  much  assistance  from  the  boys, 
for  there  wasn  't  room  enough  for  but  a  man  or 
two  to  help.  However,  in  some  manner  we 
managed  a  satisfactory  job  in  everything  but 


one  particular.  The  camera  boy  had  come 
down  but  the  tripod  carrier  never  appeared. 
If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  camera  the  loss  of 
the  tripod  would  have  made  little  difference,  but 
it  was  the  moving  picture  camera,  and  a  mov- 
ing picture  camera  without  a  tripod  is  useless. 

It   was  well   past   mid-afternoon   when  the 
skin  and  bones  were  ready  to  move  to  camp. 

As  I  worked  I  had  kept  wondering  how  we 
were  ever  to  get  up  out  of  the  chasm,  especially 
with  the  added  burdens  we  had  acquired.  I 
am  still  wondering  how  we  did  get  out.  The 
"human  fly"  was  no  more  remarkable  than 
those  black  boys.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth 
for  an  hour  watching  them  work  their  way  up  the 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  that  chasm  with 
the  skin  and  skeleton.  We  got  to  camp  just 
before  dark  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  during  the  last  hour  I  several 
times  doubted  if  I  should  get  in.  It  was  be- 
yond doubt  the  toughest  day  I  ever  spent. 
Never    again — not    for    all    the    gorillas    and 
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Museums  in  the  world.  I  spent  the  next  day 
in  camp  working  on  the  two  specimens — the 
female,  and  the  baby  that  had  been  speared— 
and  finally  had  three  beautiful  gorilla  skins 
all  safe  under  the  fly  of  my  tent.  They  were 
so  well  assorted  that  they  would  make  a  very 
satisfactory  group  if  1  got  no  more.  I  had 
death  masks  of  each  and  skeletons  of  the  two  old 
ones;  but  the  two  \ear  old,  a  vigorous  young 
male,  I  skinned  with  infinite  care  and  preserved 
the  entire  carcass  with  formalin  and  salt — a 
precious  anatomical  record  for  sculptural  and 
taxidermic  use. 

The  gun  boys  and  guides  came  the  following 
morning  and  said  they  were  going  home.  It 
took  an  hour,  money,  and  many  promises  to 
make  them  change  their  minds.  Heaven 
knows  I  did  not  blame  them.  I  would  not  do 
what  they  had  done  for  money. 

However  I  did  not  start  again.  Although  1 
had  worked  one  whole  day  on  the  last  two  gor- 
illas I  had  some  things  still  to  do  and  I  felt  that 
with  enough  material  on  hand  for  a  good  group 


even  if  I  got  no  more  1  could  go  a  bit  easier.  So 
I  stayed  in  camp  another  day  and  planned  a  gor- 
illa hunt  for  the  motion  picture  camera.  On  the 
side  hills  where  we  had  been  hunting  there  was 
no  possible  hope  of  using  a  camera  so  I  told 
the  boys  if  they  took  me  in  any  such  places 
again  I  would  annihilate  them.  Not  only 
would  it  be  useless  for  the  camera  but  1  felt 
that  I  couldn't  stand  another  such  trip  myself. 
So  they  promised  me  an  easier  route  and 
equipped  with  photographic  outfit  we  started 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Saddle  between 
Mikeno  and  Karisimbi.  It  seemed  a  very 
stiff  climb  to  me  in  the  beginning,  but  I  have 
learned  since  that  it  was  chiefly  because  of  my 
extreme  weakness.  Before  I  had  been  out 
an  hour  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  return  to  camp 
and  give  it  up;  but  we  came  upon  a  fresh  trail 
of  a  band  of  gorillas  which  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  guides  followed  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, continuing  on  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion in  which  we  had  started,  without  any  en- 
couragement, until  it  seemed  that  we  had  gone 
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to  the  crest  of  the  Saddle,  and  there,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  conference  between  the  guides  we 
started  in  a  southerly  direction  intending  to 
work  in  a  round-about  way  back  to  camp — and, 
camp  was  the  only  thing  that  1  was  interested 
in,  for  at  this  time  1  was  practically  "done." 
Ten  minutes  later  the  guides  ducked,  and 
crouching,  came  back  and  fell  in  behind  me. 
1  took  the  gun  from  the  bearer  and  looking 
over  the  tops  of  the  greenery  of  a  little  rise 
in  front  of  us  1  saw  a  spot  of  black  fur  perhaps 
fifty  yards  ahead.  As  1  crouched  waiting  for 
a  better  view,  the  animal  1  was  watching 
climbed  up  on  a  nearly  horizontal  branch  of  a 
tree  looking  back  in  my  direction.  In  the 
meantime  the  motion  picture  camera  had  been 
brought  to  my  side.  I  raised  it  carefully,  put 
it  in  position,  and  all  this  time  another  larger 
gorilla  was  making  the  ascent  of  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  tree.  It  was  apparently  an  old 
rr;other  and  her  two-year-old  baby.  Almost 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  turning  the  crank  of  the 
camera  on  two  gorillas  in  full  view  with  a  beau- 
tiful setting  behind  them.  I  do  not  think  at 
the  time  that  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  1  was 
doing  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done  before. 
As  I  ground  away,  the  second  baby  came 
scrambling  up  a  near-by  tree.  The  baby 
seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  operation. 
The  mother  professed  indifference  and  a  certain 
amount  of  boredom  and  after  a  bit  pretended 
to  lie  down  on  one  arm  and  go  to  sleep.  The 
babies,  one  of  them  at  least,  seemed  to  be 
amused.  He  would  stand  up,  fold  his  arms  and 
slap  them  against  his  breast,  which  suggested 
uproarious  laughter  on  his  part. 

When  I  had  turned  off  about  one  hundred 
feet  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth  for  fear  the 
thing  would  com.e  to  an  end  too  soon,  1  realized 
that  I  had  as  much  of  that  particular  subject 
as  I  wanted,  there  being  no  great  amount  of 
movement.  So  1  changed  the  two  inch  lens 
for  the  six  inch  lens  in  order  to  make  a  "  close 
up."  When  I  had  taken  about  three  hundred 
feet  I  felt  that  1  would  like  a  change  of  scene; 
so  with  my  hand  on  the  camera  I  stood  up 
straight  and  tried  to  start  a  conversation 
with  them.     They  all  bolted. 


A    SECTION    FROM    MR.    AKELEY   S    FILM 

Curiously  enough  the  photograph  which  Mr.  Akeley  got 
show  gorillas  in  trees,  and  this  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  saw  them  in  trees.  In  this  case,  however,  as  the 
pictures  show,  the  trees,  were  such  that  it  took  no  arboreal 
instinct  to  climb  them,  but  they  leaned  so  that  a  man 
could  have  walked  up  them  about  as  easily  as  the  gorillas 
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It  was  amazing  what  an  effect  that  minute  or 
two  experience  had  on  me  ph\'3icall}'.  I  forgot 
my  weariness  and  took  up  the  trail.  For  the 
next  hour  we  followed  them  getting  glimpses  of 
them  frequentlv'.  There  were  probably  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  band;  but  never  again  did 
I  get  the  opportunit}'  to  photograph  them— 
just  little  glimpses  of  black  fur  dodging  about 
through  the  greener}'. 
At  one  time  with  my 
glasses  I  watched  them 
across  a  ravine  for  a 
considerable  time.  The 
old  female  was  lying 
down  on  her  back  yawn- 
ing and  stretching,  but 
she  was  too  far  away 
for  a  photograph.  So 
finally,  feeling  that  I 
had  gotten  about  all  1 
could  expect  from  that 
band  I  picked  out  one 
that  1  thought  to  be 
an  immature  male.  I 
shot  and  killed  it  and 
found,  much  to  my  re- 
gret, that  it  was  a  fe- 
male. As  it  turned 
out,  however,  she  was 
such  a  splendid  large 
specimen  that  the  feel- 
ing of  regret  was  con- 
siderably lessened. 
This  female  had  a  baby 
which  was  hustled  off 
by  the  rest  of  the  band. 
The   baby  was  crying   piteously  as  it   went. 

This,  added  to  the  specimens  on  hand,  brought 
the  material  for  the  group  to  one  old  male,  two 
females  and  a  young  male  of  about  two  years 
of  age. 

That  night  as  1  came  into  camp  my  mind 
went  back  to  a  certain  da>'  eleven  years  before 
when  I  was  hunting  lions  on  the  Vashin  Gishu 
Plateau  with  a  moving  picture  camera.  A 
most  wonderful  opportunity  had  then  been 
given   me.     Full    in   front   of  me   the   native 


THE    FRONT   VIEW 
OF  MR.  AKELEY's 


hunters  had  drawn  a  lion's  charge  and  killed 
the  lion  with  their  spears.  But  the  opportun- 
ity' had  been  as  short-lived  as  it  was  magnificent 
and  the  kind  of  camera  1  had  then  could  not  be 
handled  that  quickly.  As  1  walked  back  to 
camp  that  night,  1  was  determined  to  make  a 
naturalist's  moving  picture  camera  that  would 
prevent  my  missing  such  a  chance  if  ever  such 

a  one  came  my  way 
again.     From    1910    to 

19 16  I  worked  on  this 
camera  whenever  1  had 
a  minute  to  spare.     By 

191 7  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  it  was 
used  on  observation 
planes  destined  for  the 
battlefields  of  France. 
I  had  myself  never  had 
a  chance  to  try  my  in- 
vention, except  experi- 
mentally, until  this  trip 
to  Africa.  On  this  expe- 
dition I  had  brought 
two — a  large  one  for 
panorama  work  and  a 
smaller  one  nicknamed 
"the  Gorilla"  for  animal 
work.  "The  Gorilla" 
had  taken  300  feet  of 
film  of  the  animal  that 
had  heretofore  never 
been  taken  alive  in  its 
native  wilds  by  any 
camera  still  or  moving. 
Few  things  have  given 

me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  realization  that 
the  failure  of  1910  had  led  directl}'  to  the  suc- 
cess of  1 92 1 . 

To  make  assurance  doubl}'  sure,  as  night 
came  on  I  had  a  fire  made  in  the  door  of  my 
tent  and  comforted  by  its  warmth  1  took  a 
little  piece  of  the  end  of  the  film  and  developed 
it.  It  was  all  right.  I  took  another  sample 
from  the  middle.  It  too  came  out  strong.  I  was 
satisfied,  more  satisfied  than  a  man  ever  should 
be.     But  1  revelled  in  the  feeling  that  night. 


OF   THE    HEAD 
FIRST  GORILLA 


The  next  instalment  of  Mr.  Akeley  s  narrative  tells  of  the  collection 
oj  other  gorilla  specimens  for  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  on  hunting  expeditions  which  the  ladies  of  the  party 
joined,  following    these    "ferocious "    animals   into   the  jungle 
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What  Henry  E.  Huntington  Has  Given  to  the  People, 
of    Literature    and    Art    of    the    Past    and    Present. 

By  WILBUR   HALL 


ON  A  sloping  hillside  overlooking 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  in  south- 
I  ern  California,  in  a  simple,  per- 
manent classic  building,  there  is 
beginning  to  take  form  what 
must  grow  to  be  one  of  the  fountainheads  of 
cultural  information  of  America,  and  one  that 
will  stand  comparison  some  day  with  any  in 
the  world.  It  is  thirty-five  hundred  miles  from 
Boston  and  half  around  the  world  from  Athens, 
Heidelberg,  Paris,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  scholars  are  already  looking  westward,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  now  making  inquiry  at 
the  nearest  transportation  offices  as  to  the  fares, 
tariffs,  rates,  and  schedules  to  San  Marino. 

The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
Gallery  is  a  title  meaning  little  to  the  average 
man — if  anything  he  is  likely  to  have  heard  of 
it  as  the  repository  of  the  best  copy  of  Guten- 
berg's first  Bible,  or  of  Gainsborough's  painting 
known  as  The  Blue  Boy.  Those  two  treasures 
are  only  a  small  part  of  that  already  assembled 
at  San  Marino,  but  the  important  and  new 
thing  is  that  the  Huntington  Library,  which 
its  owner  has  recently  made  over  to  the  public, 
in  fee  simple  and  in  perpetuity,  is  to  be  some- 
thing infinitely  greater  and  more  important 
than  a  collection  of  literary  or  art  oddities  and 
uniques. 

As  the  latter,  this  collection  is  now  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  and  experts  all  over  the 
world.  In  spite  of  the  money  already  invested 
by  Mr.  Huntington  his  collection  of  pictures 
still  falls  short  of  some  others,  both  in  extent 
and  importance.  Similarly  there  are  a  few 
libraries  of  rare  and  first  edition  and  manu- 
script volumes  greater  and  more  valuable — as, 
for  instance,  those  of  certain  universities,  and 
Ihat  of  the  British  Museum.  But,  if  Mr. 
Huntington  had  been  purely  a  collector,  with 
no  definite  plan  or  system  in  his  acquisitive  ad- 
venturings,  he  would  still  stand  among  the 
best  and  most  successful  in  the  world.  So  that 
there  is  kudos  of  that  sort — enough  and  to 
spare. 


He  is,  on  the  contrary,  probably  the  foremost 
in  all  the  world,  as  a  gatherer  in  one  place — to 
which  the  scholarship  of  the  world  is  invited 
and  will  continue  to  be — of  paintings  and  books 
that  will,  when  the  project  is  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  present  in  originals  a  pur- 
view of  the  world  of  painting  and  of  literature 
and  history.  In  short,  Mr.  Huntington's  plan 
is  to  begin  with  the  beginnings  of  such  subjects 
as  he  has  selected  and  to  go  on  until  he  has 
brought  those  subjects  down  to  date.  This  is 
the  big  thing  that  the  Huntington  library  and 
art  collection  means. 

Mr.  Huntington  himself,  to  get  the  back- 
ground first,  is  a  man  who  inherited  money  and 
responsibilities  and  large  opportunities  from  his 
uncle,  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
railroad  pioneers  of  America.  To  his  inherited 
wealth  and  power  he  brought  indefatigabihty 
and  business  genius  and  in  the  last  thirty  years 
he  has  greatly  increased  his  fortune  and  his 
influence.  He  became  a  collector  without 
purpose  or  plan.  But  as  he  increased  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  art  and  letters 
and  with  other  collectors,  and  as  he  came  more 
and  more  in  touch  with  scholars,  libraries,  cura- 
tors, educators,  and  men  of  learning,  a  purpose 
shaped  itself. 

He  found  (what  we  all  know  )that  any  man  of 
sufficient  means  and  prodigality  could  buy 
original  paintings  and  rare  or  unique  books. 
There  was  in  that  avocation  a  certain  thrill  and 
satisfaction  for  itself.  But  being  a  business 
man  of  a  peculiarly  constructive  and  imagina- 
tive sort,  he  soon  observed  that  this  thrill  and 
this  satisfaction  were  pretty  puerile  things.  To 
want  a  picture  because  it  was  talked  of  and  cost 
a  great  deal,  and  to  wade  in  and  purchase  it  was 
as  mechanical  and  prosaic  as  buying  a  corner 
lot.  But  to  want  a  picture  or  a  book  because 
its  possession  would  mean  the  completion  of  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  purchases  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  tie  up  into  a  constructive  and 
culturally  valuable  series,  with  no  rival  in  the 
world,  was  more  than  an  avocation,  it  was  some- 
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thing  as  creative  in  nature  and  worth  as  the  acted  as  his  agent  in  many  of  his  largest  pur- 
book  he  bought  or  the  painting  he  coveted.  chases,  then  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  George 

To    get    exactly    the    significance    of   what  Watson  Cole,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and 

Huntington's  collecting  came  to,  let  us  take  expert  librarians  and  bibliophiles  in  America, 

American  history,  one  of  his  special  subjects,  and  later  still  by  others  until  the  present  staft* 

By  paying  $1,200,000  he  obtained  the  library  numbers  some  fourteen  men  who  are  constantly 

of  the  late  E.  Dwight  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  an  at  work  in  augmenting  and  cataloguing  the  lib- 

immensely  valuable*  and  interesting  one,  ex-  rary  alone. 

trinsically  worth  more,  even,  than  the  price  Meantime  Mr.  Huntington's  collection  of 
paid.  In  that  library,  for  example,  is  the  paintings  has  been  growing  because  of  his  in- 
original  manuscript  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  terest  in  the  world's  best  art  and  because  of  his 
"Autobiography" — not  the  first  book  printed,  desire  (which  he  has  in  common  with  his  wife) 
but  the  manuscript  Franklin  wrote,  with  his  own  to  possess  as  many  as  possible  of  the  master- 
hand.  As  an  item  in  a  collection,  that  man-  pieces.  There  is  not  precisely  the  same  plan 
uscript  has  an  interest  any  layman  can  appre-  in  the  art  collection,  but  what  it  will  present, 
ciate — the  more  so  if  he  can  have  the  privilege  when  completed,  will  be  a  wide  and  varied,  if 
of  holding  it  in  his  hand  and  perusing  its  faded  somewhat  diffused,  purview  of  the  world  of 
lines,  with  his  imagination  fired  by  the  tremen-  painting  from  the  tim.es  of  the  earlier  masters 
dous  fact.  But  as  Mr.  Huntington's  purpose  to  comparatively  recent  days.  The  possession 
grew  he  found  a  new  significance  in  the  posses-  of  ten  Romneys,  six  Gainsboroughs,  originals 
sion  of  that  manuscript:  by  adding  to  it  docu-  fromthe  times  of  the  early  Italians  to  the  time  of 
ments,  manuscripts,  and  rare  books  written  Monet,  with  (for  example,  and  not  to  mention 
or  printed  before  and  after  Franklin's  time,  the  the  widely  heralded  purchase  of  The  Blue  Boy) 
Franklin  'script  became  part  of  a  perfect  entity,  some  forty  English  portraits  of  the  English 
that  is,  the  most  complete  available  collection  school,  and  such  a  collection  of  etchings  as 
of  the  original  sources  of  all  American  history.  very  few  galleries  possess,  entitles  a  man  to 

Already,  in  pursuance  of  this  project,  the  consideration   as  a   collector.     The  fact   that 

library  contains  four  editions  of  the  letter  of  most  of  these  he  chose  himself,  the  fact  that 

Columbus  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new  some  of  them  he  learned  of  and  sought  assidu- 

continent,  all  of  them  printed  in    1493;  also  ously  until  they  were  his  own,  and  the  further 

five  editions  of  the  Novms  Mundus  of  Americus  fact  that  he  knows  the  reasons  for  the  intrinsic 

Vespucius    giving    accounts    of    his    voyages;  worth  of  all  these  works— these  facts  entitle 

and   three   editions   of   Waldseemiiller's   Cos-  Mr.   Huntington  to  be  considered  as  a  con- 

mographice  Introdudio,  in  which,  for  the  first  noisseur.     He  is  very  modest  on  this  last  point 

time,  the  Christian   name   of  Vespucius  was  —very  modest.     In   fact    deprecatory.     But 

employed  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  new  coun-  others  press  the  distinction  upon  him. 

^^X'         ,     ,        .       .           ,           „                 r^      ^        r>   1  THE    VALUE    OF    THE    COLLECTION 

And,  beginning  there,     says  Doctor  Cole 

whimsically,  "we  come  down  with  a  pretty  com-  'HpO  CATALOGUE  either  the  books  or  the 

plete  chain  to  the  point  where  we  now  have  1    paintings   Mr.    Huntington   has  acquired 

orders  outstanding  for  a   history  of  America  would  be  an  endless  employment  of  space.     Is 

that  is  not  yet  written."                                       •  it  enough  to  say  that  his  investment  in  pictures 

That,  as  regards  American  history,  is  the  runs  past  l5,ooo,ooo,  and  in  books  twice  that 

Huntington  project.  sum? 

As  this  purpose  shaped,  collecting  became  Originally  these  treasures  were   housed    in 

more  than  a  hobby— a  means  of  self-gratifica-  the  Huntington  home  in  New  York  City,  but 

tion;  it  became  an  intricate  and  complex  busi-  most  of  his  fortune  had  been  made  in  Southern 

ness  all  by  itself.     Mr.  Huntington  himself  had  California,  he  was  and  is  an  ardent  lover  of  its 

neither  the  foundation  of  scholarship  nor  the  country  and  its  people,  and  he  there  owns  a 

time  to  master  so   great  a   subject,   but   his  magnificent  estate  and  residence.     Eventually, 

trained  intelligence  could  discern  what  knowl-  therefore,  it  was  toward  his   country-seat  at 

edge  was  needed  and  his  money  could  engage  San  Marino,  some  twelve  miles  from  Los  An- 

the  men  who  possessed  that  knowledge.      The  geles,  that  he  turned  as  the  spot  where  he 

result  was  the  beginning  of  a  staff  of  experts,  would  build  the  treasure  house  for  his  prizes, 

beginning  with  the  late  George  D.  Smith,  who  The  San  Marino  estate  comprises  500  acres 


^22  -  Wilbur  Hall 

of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  foot-hill  land  a  beautiful  Japanese  garden  and  a  unique  cac- 

of  Southern  California.     For  years  its  owner  tus  collection— a  munificent  gift  in  themselves. 

had  been  improving  it,  first  with  a  very  com-  In  addition  the  board  has  accepted  a  con-- 

plete  and  beautiful  mansion,  then  with  roads,  siderable  acreage,  largely  orange  groves,  which 

walks,  gardens,  lawns,  parks,  preserves,  fields,  it  may  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust  or 

and    out-buildings,    then    with    trees,    ferns,  may  sell. 

shrubs,  grasses,  and  flowers  from  all  over  the  Finally,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Huntington  and 

world,  then  with  statuary,  fountains,  and  art  of  his  wife,  the  board  will  automatically  come 

objects  of  rare  nature  and  wide  variety.  Almost  into  possession  of  the  entire  property,  including 

everything  that  will  grov/  in  a  temperate  cli-  everything. 

mate  and  many  plants  that  are  usually  found  The  art  treasures  are  not,  for  the  time  being, 

only  in  the  tropics,  are  on  the  San  Marino  accessible    to   the   public.     They    are   in    the 

estate.     Its  beauty  is   beyond  words — beauty  residence  and,  according  to  Mr.  Huntington's 

of  setting,  beauty  of  plan,  beauty  of  adornment,  wishes,  will  always  remain  there.     That  wing 

To  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  show-places  of  of  the  library  building  devoted  to  art  will  be 

America    is    to    be    conservative.     Its  value,  used  only  for  the  housing  of  loan  collections 

under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  probably  and  the  like,  but  the  plans  for  the  development 

approaches  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  of  this  activity  are  not  yet  formulated. 

Work  on  the  library  is  being  pressed.     Steel 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  COLLECTION  stacks  for the accommodatiouof 250,000 volumes 

ON  HIGH  ground  near  the  residence  Mr.  are  being  built  now — are,  in  fact,  almost  com- 
Huntington  built  a  permanent  and  fitting  pleted.  The  drawings  for  the  furnishing  of 
temple  of  art — a  classic  building,  simple,  chaste,  the  reading  room,  seminar  rooms,  and  places 
imposing,  and  perfectly  adapted  at  once  to  its  for  special  collections  or  purposes  are  already 
purpose  and  to  its  surroundings.  Into  this  he  made,  and  some  of  the  necessary  furniture 
arranged  to  put  the  necessary  mechanical  ordered.  Meantime  in  one  wing  Doctor  Cole 
devices  for  handling  pictures  and  books — the  and  his  staff  are  working  steadily  to  have  the 
lighting  fixtures,  the  sky-lights,  the  book  stacks,  whole  library  ready  for  use  at  the  earliest  mo- 
the  filing  cabinets,  the  bindery  equipment,  and  ment.  As  an  indication  of  the  open-handedness 
so  on  and  so  on.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  of  the  donor  and  of  the  earnest  purpose  of  Dr. 
dollars — to  get  back  to  comprehensible  terms  Cole  it  may  be  said  that  as  fast  as  books,  man- 
again,  uscripts,  or  documents  are  unpacked  and  listed 
Then,  with  his  priceless  books  and  paintings  they  are  put  on  the  temporary  shelves  and  made 
coming  by  the  train-load,  with  Doctor  Cole,  as  accessible  to  the  public.  There  is  to  be  no  wait- 
his  librarian,  developing  a  staff,  with  the  build-  ing  for  a  formal  opening  of  indefinite  date.  If 
ing  being  prepared,  and  with  the  plan  working  what  one  wants  is  there  one  can  walk  in  and 
towards  its  end  smoothly,  without  preliminaries  use  it.  And  already  30,000  or  40,000  volumes 
and  without  strings  Mr.  Huntington  suddenly  are  in  place.  The  whole  library  comprises 
announced,  within  a  few  weeks  now,  his  gift  about  120,000  volumes  and  documents,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  estate  and  all  its  that  total  is  being  daily  increased  by  new 
equipment  and  appurtenances,  with  the  library  purchases, 
and  art  collection. 


Unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the  most  muni- 


EQUIPMENT 


ficent  benefactions  of  all  time.     But  aside  from  AS  A  medium   for  opening  to   universities, 

that  as  an  addition  to  the  world's  cultural  cen-  f\   learned  societies,  and  scholars  everywhere 

tres,  it  is  of  a  value  beyond  comprehension  or  inaccessible  treasuries  of  rare  or  unique  books 

estimate.     Only  time  can  determine  what  it  there  is  a  new  process,  made  an  integral  part 

will  come  to  mean  to  the  scholarship  and  cul-  of  the  Huntington  Library  plan,  of  the  utmost 

ture  of  America.  importance.     A  complete  photostat  plant  has 

The  exact  terms  of  the  trust  are  now  known,  been  installed  in  the  building,  and  by  paying 

A  board  of  self-perpetuating,  trustees,  has  al-  the  comparatively  nominal  costs  of  the  work, 

ready   taken   over   the   library   building   and  any  one  may    procure   a   facsimile    copy   of 

sufficient  ground  to  make  the  place  convenient  any  page  or  series  of  pages,   or   a  book  or 

of  access  to  the  public,  with  all  the  art  treasures  edition  of  books,  or  a  manuscript  or  document 

and  the  library,  and  with  a  park  in  which  lie  of  any  kind  or  nature  which  is  in  the  Hunting- 
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ton  collection.  This  means  that  the  scholar  in 
Assyria  is  able  to  share  with  the  scholar  at  the 
University  of  California  or  in  the  San  Marino 
Public  School  the  inestimable  privilege  of  ex- 
amining original  documents  and  going  to 
original  sources  v/ithout  the  interposition  of 
editors  or  publishers  or  translators.  For 
example,  the  library  is  now  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing for  Oxford  University  photostat  copies  of 
three  volumes  published  by  the  Oxford  Press 
three  or  four  centuries  ago  which  the  University 
of  Oxford  does  not  possess,  but  which  Mr. 
f^luntington  has  acquired.  By  interchanges 
of  this  character,  moreover,  the  Huntington 
library  will  presently  have  added  to  its  ori- 
ginals, photostat  copies  of  unique  or  rare  books 
it  does  not  have,  but  which  others  do. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  original  manu- 
scripts and  first  editions  of  letters  and  books  of 
men  long  dead  are  in  existence  to-day.  Little 
imagination  is  required  to  experience  the  thrill 
of  touching  the  pages  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  penned  by  a  scribe  soon  after  his  death; 
of  four  letters  written  by  King  George  III 
in  which  he  acquiesces  in  the  project  to  grant 
independence  to  the  American  Colonies;  of  pages 
written  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  already  mentioned;  the 
journal  of  Major  John  Andre,  and  letters  of 
Benedict  Arnold;  of  books  as  they  came  from 
the  presses  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  of 
books  made  as  gifts  far  back  in  history,  such 
as  a  prayer  book  given  his  daughter,  Margaret, 
wife  of  James  IV  of  Scotland,  by  King  Henry 
VII  of  England,  and  so  on.  The  tale  runs 
endlessly. 

Doctor  Cole  calls  attention  to  a  significant 
fact  in  this  connection.     Because  of  the  Great 


War  and  its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  many  an- 
cient English  families  there  have  been  offered 
for  sale  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  libraries  and 
art  objects  or  collections  theretofore  considered 
sequestered  for  all  time.  Mr.  Huntington  has 
profited  by  these  conditions  and,  through  him, 
the  world  of  scholarship.  For  example,  he  pur- 
chased, in  191 7,  the  Bridgewater  House  library, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Sir  Thomias  Egerton.  Those  who  succeeded 
to  the  possession  of  the  estate  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  collection — the  war  came — and 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  compelled  the 
present  family  to  dispose  of  its  proud  acquisi- 
tion. 

Some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  Hunt- 
ington library  and  of  its  importance  as  a  unit 
of  original  sources  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  Doctor  Cole,  the  librarian,  spent  years 
preparing  an  index  of  the  library  of  the  late 
E.  D.  Church,  which  is  printed  in  seven  large 
volumes  and  that  Mr.  Huntington  bought  the 
Church  library  as  a  whole,  together  with  thoseof 
William  Howe,  Frederic  Halsey,  and  Beverly 
Chew,  and  large  selections  from  the  equally 
famous  libraries  of  Robert  Hoe,  Thomas  J. 
McKee,  and  Henry  M.  Poor,  and  four  or  five 
libraries  or  large  parts  thereof  of  ancient  Eng- 
glish  families.  As  far  as  American  history  is 
concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  more 
complete  collection  in  any  other  one  library,  and 
the  English  literature  treasury  compares  most 
favorably  with  any  outside  of  a  few  public 
museums  or  libraries,  national  in  ownership. 

This  is  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery,  with  its  costly  permanent 
home  and  rich  surroundings. 

Yours! 


POPULAR  FALLACIES 
ABOUT  REPARATIONS 

And    Some    Constructive    Suggestions     Regarding     ^Iheir 
Settlement  and  the  Composition  of  the  International  Debts 

By  BERNARD  M.  BARLCH 

A  conversation  between  one  of  the  editors  of  the  World  's  Work  and  Mr.  Baruch  disclosed  a  novel  view- 
point on  his  part  with  relation  to  the  position  of  France  and  to  the  whole  world  economic  situation 
growing  out  of  the  war.  Mr.  Baruch' s  intimate  connection  with  the  writing  of  the  economic  sections  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  present  course  of  events,  give  a  distinctive  impor- 
tance to  his  point  of  view.  In  response  to  a  request  for  a  resume  of  this  conversatimi,  Mr.  Baruch 
prepared  the  following  brief  article.  The  editors  asked  him  to  comment  upon  the  numerous 
popular  fallacies  that  are  current  regarding  the  relative  responsibilities  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  absurdly  high  figures  set  for  German  reparations,  the  relative  benefits  to  France 
and  Great  Britain  and  various  other  phases  relating  to  the  international  economic  situation. 
Mr.  BarucVs  article  should  be  read  for  what  it  is — namely,  a  spontaneous  expression  of  opinion,  in- 
formally phrased  in  the  briefest  possible  compass,  and  7iot  attempting  to  give  the  full  background  of 
study  and  economic  principle  upon  which  the  conclusions  rest.  As  such,  it  demands  close  reading, 
and  the  use  of  the  reader  s  own  imagination  to  fill  out  the  implications  of  his  argument.  Certain 
especially  pregnant  phrases  have  been  italiciied  to  draw  particular  attention  to  them. — The  Editors. 
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^  RANCE,  because  of  the  humiliation  Geographicall}',  France  sought  to  protect 
of  1870,  and  the  even  worse  catas-  herself  by  keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
trophe  that  faced  her  in  the  World  That  was  refused,  and  I  think  justly  so.  She 
War,  was  and  is  determined — and  endeavored  b\'  an  alliance — a  tri-partite  agree- 
justly  so — not  to  leave  a  stone  un-  ment  between  France,  England,  and  America — 
turned  to  prevent  a  possible  recurrence.  This  to  prevent  another  German  aggression.  How- 
she  has  endeavored  to  do  in  three  ways:  first,  ever,  this  has  been  denied  her  because  America 
geographically;  second,  in  a  military  way;  and  has  refused. 

third,  economically.  Another  method   of  protection   for   France 

Visualize  what  happened  to  France  in  the  and   for   the   world    through   minimizing   the 

World  War  by  comparing  what  would  have  chances  of  war  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 

been  our  losses,   in  the  same  circumstances,  the  League  of  Nations.     Here  again,  America 

with  a  population  about  three  times  as  great —  failed.     We  refused  to  com.plete  the  peace  and 

about  four  millions  of  our  choicest  youth  dead,  help  get  the  world  back  to  work,  and  so  we  are 

The  wounded  would  have  approximated  close  left   in   no  position   to  criticize  others.     The 

to   ten   millions,  and  there  would  have  been  Allies  were  left  alone  to  take  care  of  Europe 

devastated  practically  all  of  our  great  manu-  with  all  of  the  fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred  that 

facturing  country  north  of  Washington   and  followed  in  the  wake  of  war,  without  the  ame- 

east    of    Pittsburgh.     This    would    not    ade-  liorating  influence  that  America  could  have 

quately  picture  the  condition  of  France  unless  given. 

all  our  coal  supply  had  been  destro\ed.     .All  As  the  war  went  on  it  was  demonstrated  that 

this  because  of  an  unprovoked  German  aggres-  it  was  not  onl\-  a  war  of  men,  but  a  war  of 

s^<^"-  materials  as  well.     So  the  Allies  during  the 

If  we  keep  in  mind  these  and  certain  other  war  held  what  was  called  the  Paris  Economic 

facts,  we  can  understand  why  the  world  settle-  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  bo\'cotting  Ger- 

ment  has  not  taken  place,  and  what  it  is  neces-  many  and  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  re- 

sary  to  do  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  in  a  sume  a  position  in  the  industrial  world  by  a 

permanent  way.  plan  that  was  tantamount  to  a  commercial 
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blockade.     It  was  by  this  boycott  that  they  most  sincere  admiration  and  respect.     No  one 

expected  to  leave  Germany  permanently  dis-  could  ever  meet  men  like  Jan  Smuts  and  Lord 

abled  and  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  reha-  Robert  Cecil  without  knowing  that  they  never 

bilitate  herself  industrially  and  commercially,  have  a  dishonest  thought  or  an  unclean  motive, 

The  United  States  refused  to  countenance  this,  or  without   being  impressed  with  their  very 

But  France  with  her  destroyed  and  devastated  great  ability.     Jan  Smuts  is  one  of  the  world's 

areas  and  her  wrecked  coal  supply  was  deter-  great  leaders  to-day. 

mined  that  Germany  should  not  be  placed  at  Being  unable  to  agree  in  Paris,  largely  because 

an  advantage;  even  more,  France  was  deter-  of  English  and  French  political  conditions,  the 

mined  that  she  herself  would  not  be  placed  at  a  amount  of  Germany 's  bill  was  left  unfixed.    But 

disadvantage  economically.  only  last  May  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  the 

Aside    from    the    dangers    in    the    military  Allies,  ^3 2, 000, 000, 000  was  determined  upon 
aspects  of  the  situation,  France,  Belgium,  and  as  the  amount  Germany  should  pay. 
some  of  the  other  Allies,  suffering  from  the  de- 
vastation of  large  parts  of  their   territories,  England  s  position 
were  unable  to  start  afresh  industrially.      One  A  LTHOUGH  England  agreed  to  this  position 
of  the  termsof  the  Armistice  was  that  Germany  l\   as  regards  reparation— now  known  to  be 
should  repair  the  damage  she  had  done.  impossible — we  see  many    unofficial  protests, 

There  was  a  long  discussion  as  to  v/hat  could  particularly  in  England,  as  to  the  ability  of 

be   defined    as   war   damages.     The   costs   of  Germany  to  pay  that  amount.     Officially  Eng- 

waging  the  war  were  eliminated  by  the  Amer-  land  agreed  to  that  amount  and  continues  to  hold 

icans.     But    there   were    certain    other    cate-  to  her  position.     There  seems  to  be  a  general 

gories   of  damages;   and   on    the   border   line  consensus  of  opinion  now  in  agreement  with  the 

between  costs  of  war  and  damages  was  the  American  viewpoint,  which  was  at  Paris  that 

one   of   pensions   and    separation   allowances,  the  limit   of  Germany's  ability  to  pay  was 

which  the  English  first  introdticed  and  for  which  5^15,000,000,000.     As    she    has    already    paid 

they  stood.  something    like    $3,000,000,000,    there    would 

England,  not  France,  took  the  lead  not  only  have  remained  for  her  to  pay  toward  this  limit 

as  to  what  Germany  should  pay,  hut  as  to  how  the  sum  of  $12,000,000,000,  which  was  to  have 

much  she  could  pay.     Indeed,  it  was  the  English  carried  an  interest  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  for  five 

who  morethananyothers took  the  extreme  posi-  years  and  thereafter  5  per  cent,  and  i  per  cent, 

tion  that  convinced  the  Allies,  and  particularly  amortization. 

France,  that  Germany  could  pay  a  huge  sum.  The  French  now  discover  that  through  the 
Although  at  Paris  there  were  men  not  con-  inclusion  of  pensions  and  separation  allowances 
nected  officially  with  the  English  mission  who  England  would  receive  such  a  large  proportion 
took  another  view,  there  was  no  one  connected  of  any  modified  sum  that  would  be  fixed  within 
officially  with  the  English  who  took  any  other  reason  that  France  would  probably  not  even  re- 
view. It  was  this  thing  more  than  any  other  ceive  compensation  for  the  damage  done  in  her 
that  made  an  inclusion  of  pensions  and  separa-  devastated  areas.  Ifthe  pensions  and  separation 
tion  allowances  possible,  and  that  made  it  impos-  allowances  were  eliminated,  then  the  balance 
sible  for  us  to  fix  a  resonable  sum  of  reparation.  Germany  would  have  to  pay  would  be  some- 
thing like  ten  or  eleven  billion  dollars;  and  to 
JAN  SMUTS  ^^^  devastated   countries   v/ould   go  all   that 

PARENTHETICALLY,  I  should  like  to  say  Germany  did  pay,  since  that  is  a  prior  lien  in 
that  of  all  the  men  that  I,  and  I  think  I  can  that  it  is  unqualified  as  to  the  justice  of  the  pay- 
also  speak  for  all  my  American  associates,  came  ment.  Something  around  ten  billions  is  what 
in  contact  with  in  Paris,  there  was  no  one  for  thoughtful  people  of  the  world  think  Germany  is 
whom  we  had,  and  for  whom  we  continue  to  capableofpaying,overwhat  she  has  already  paid, 
have,  a  higher  respect  both  for  his  integrity  and 
ability  than  Jan  Smuts.  We  do  not  think  him  a 
"master  sophist,"  but  believe  that  his  remarks  \  A /^V  can't  the  amount  of  reparation  be 
on  pensions  and  separation  allowances  were  VV  fixed  at  a  reasonable  sum?  France  having 
honest  and  sincere;  and  although  he  had  much  lost  a  geographical  and  military  defense  is  left 
to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the  contentions  of  the  only  the  sanctionsunder  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
American   experts,    still    he   commanded   our  in  case  Germany  defaults  on  the  reparation. 
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France  can  not  and,  I  think,  will  not  fail  to  agree 
to  a  reasonable  sum  if  she  is  guaranteed  against 
another  German  aggression.  As  long  as  France 
had  an  ally  in  Russia  to  hang  upon  the  flank  of 
Germany,  Germany  was  prevented  from  over- 
running France.  To-day  this  former  ally  of 
France  is  an  ally  of  Germany.  France  has  only 
Poland  and  Rumania,  which  are  but  poor  sub- 
stitutes for  the  former  Russian  alliance.  So 
France,  until  she  gets  security,  can  not  afford 
to  permxit  Germany  to  be  in  a  position  to  resume 
her  activities.  She  now  finds  herself  at  odds 
with  the  world.  1  think  this  is  because  each 
country,  thinking  of  its  own  troubles,  does  not 
fully  understand  France's  position.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  useless  to  argue  with  France  after  the 
past  experiences,  saying  that  her  fears  are 
groundless.  And  one  asks  that  if  her  fears  are 
groundless,  what  is  the  risk  involved  in  shar- 
ing in  a  guarantee  against  aggression? 

No  matter  what  question  is  discussed — mili- 
tary, naval,  political,  or  economic — the  question 
of  reparation  comes  to  the  foreground.  That 
must  be  settled ;  but,  I  repeat,  it  can  not  be  set- 
tled from  an  economic  standpoint  until  France 
is  guarantee  safety  against  another  German 
aggression.  She  feels  that  all  her  former  asso- 
ciates have  turned  from  her.  Indeed,  the  whole 
world  is  thinking  more  of  dollars  than  of  prin- 
ciples, and  is  seeking  a  palliative  to  escape  from 
its  present  difficulties  without  working;  it  has 
no  time  to  think  of  the  wrongs  of  the  past  or 
the  possible  wrongs  of  the  future,  which  might 
again  involve  us  all.  The  world  wants  to  be 
comfortable  now  and  does  not  want  to  think 
about  the  disagreeable  truths  of  the  past  or  the 
future.  As  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me:  ''We 
are  so  comfortable  here."  But  we  can  not 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  war;  we  can 
not  avoid  our  responsibilities;  nor  can  we  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  peace  without  accepting  any 
of  the  burdens  of  settling  and  keeping  it.  The 
preservation  of  peace  has  its  burdens  no  less 
than  the  waging  of  war. 

ECONOMICS,    POLITICS,     REPARATIONS 

IT  IS  now  generally  conceded  that  the  crux  not 
only  of  the  economic  but  also  of  the  political 
settlement  in  the  world  is  the  fixing  of  the  re- 
paration at  a  reasonable  sum.  This  sum,  as 
I  have  said,  ought  to  be  between  ten  and 
eleven  billion  dollars.  It  should  bear  interest 
for  five  years  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  2\  per  cent, 
and  after  that  5  per  cent,  with  i  per  cent, 
amortization.     France    and    Belgium    should 


receive  priority  for  their  devastated  regions. 
Belgium  also  receives  the  cost  of  the  war: 
all  are  obligated  to  that. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  a  loan  to  Germany,  for  no  one  is  going 
to  lend  money  to  a  country  whose  future  re- 
mains unsettled. 

The  non-aggression  policy  of  Lloyd-George 
is  nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  the  League 
of  Nations  to  which  all  Europe  has  subscribed, 
the  only  addition  being  that  his  plan  brings  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  which  heretofore  have 
been  outcast  nations  of  the  world.  Geneva, 
not  Genoa,  was  the  place  to  discuss  that. 

But  here  again  we  find  that  unless  German 
reparation  is  fixed  at  an  amount  within  Ger- 
many's willing  ability  to  pay,  France  must  re- 
tain the  sanctions  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
for  the  enforcement  of  payment  by  Germany. 
Yet,  Germany  does  not  definitely  know  what 
she  has  to  pay.  We  criticize  others;  but  we 
do  nothing  to  help.  We  also  tell  Europe  that 
they  must  pay  their  debts;  yet  we  put  up  a 
tariff  wall  that  will  prevent  her  from  doing 
it.  We  tell  Russia  to  return  private  property 
and  yet  we,  the  least  scathed,  have  not  announced 
any  policy  for  the  German  private  property 
seized  in  the  United  States  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  five  years  ago.  Curiously,  the  Genoa 
Conference  apparently  turned  on  the  discus- 
sion of  private  property. 

RUSSIA 

WHILE  admitting  the  right  of  the  Russian 
people  to  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing,  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not 
understand  how  any  benefit  can  come  either 
to  Russia  or  to  any  one  dealing  with  her 
when  there  is  no  recognition  of  private  prop- 
erty and  personal  initiative,  which,  so  far 
as  the  world  has  learned,  are  the  basis  of  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  only  system  by  which  large 
populations  can  be  taken  care  of  and  still 
enjoy  the  present  standards  of  living. 

Many  of  our  bankers  say  we  should  cancel 
the  inter-allied  indebtedness  because  it  can  not 
be  paid;  yet  they  keep  selling  millions  of  secur- 
ities of  the  same  countries  and  their  poHtical 
sub-divisions  to  the  American  investing  public. 
As  far  as  the  inter-allied  indebtedness  is  con- 
cerned, that  question  has  to  be  taken  up  and 
settled  on  its  merits. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  if  Germany  can  pay 
an  external  obligation,  either  in  cash  or  kind. 
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of  J  10,000,000,000  or  more,  that  the  Allies  will 
be  unable  to  pay  what  is  owed  to  America. 
Undoubtedly,  mutual  sacrifices  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  all;  but  these  sac- 
rifices would  be  more  apparent  than  real,  be- 
cause no  one  can  pay  more  than  he  can  pay. 
Nor  will  any  one  set  to  work  to  fill  a  bottomless 
pit.  Nor  will  any  nostrum  or  cure-all  be  found 
for  either  the  German  reparation  or  the  Allied 
indebtedness  that  is  not  based  upon  a  return 
to  hard  work,  which  alone  can  create  the  nec- 
essary wealth  and  be  the  basis  of  saving  and 
paying.  The  sooner  the  world  realizes  this, 
the  sooner  will  follow  an  end  of  its  financial 
troubles. 

The  suggestion  supposed  to  come  from  Eng- 
lish sources  to  the  effect  that  the  Allies  will 
reduce  their  claims  against  Germany  to 
the  extent  that  we  reduce  the  Allies'  debts  to 
us  is  ridiculous.  The  fixing  of  the  sum  of 
$32,000,000,000  is  so  absurd  even  to  our  Eng- 
lish friends,  who  joined  in  fixing  it,  that  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  made  J  132,000,000,000. 
If  the  amount  of  reparation  were  fixed  at  some 
reasonable  sum,  and  afterwards  the  Allies  found 
themselves  unable  to  pay,  there  could  at  least 
be  a  discussion  upon  the  meri-ts  of  the  question. 
The  present  proposition  would  leave  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  serious  or  that  they  do 
not  take  us  seriously. 

DEFERRED    PAYMENTS 

REFERENCE  is  often  made  to  the  fact  that 
.  the  money  loaned  to  the  Allies  after  we  got 
into  the  war  were  "  fighting  dollars."  But  large 
amounts  of  the  money  borrowed  from  us  during 
the  war  were  spent  for  civilian  or  semi-civilian 


purposes;  and  if  cognizance  is  going  to  be  taken 
of  the  money  the  Allies  borrowed  from  us  and 
spent  for  purposes  of  war  after  we  got  into  it, 
there  should  also  be  cognizance  taken  of  the 
money  that  America  spent  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries for  the  same  purposes — that  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  troops,  for  purchases  of 
ammunition  and  for  the  huge  shipping  charges 
that  were  made  by  the  mercantile  fleets  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  if  we  credit  the  Allies 
with  the  money  spent  for  direct  war  purposes 
from  these  loans,  we  should  also  debit  them 
with  the  money  we  spent  in  Europe — money 
which  was  paid  in  cash.  That  is  the  best  that 
advocates  of  that  plan  could  expect;  and  in- 
deed, it  may  not  be  an  unreasonable  solution  of 
the  matter.  The  cancellation  of  debts  is  bad 
for  the  debtor  and  bad  for  the  creditor.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  let  each  nation  pay  what  it 
can  and  defer  payment  on  the  balance? 

That  the  world  at  present  is  unable  to  pay 
its  debts  goes  without  question.  It  is  eating 
its  capital  up  faster  than  it  is  making  it.  Un- 
less we  can  soon  fix  the  German  reparation  and 
adjust  the  Allied  debts  and  all  the  debts  govern- 
ments owe  one  to  the  other,  so  that  govern- 
ments can  fix  rates  of  taxation  and  so  that 
international  exchange  rates  can  find  more 
stable  levels  again,  we  shall  find  that  indus- 
try in  all  countries  will  be  prevented  from 
returning  to  normal  production,  and  in- 
ternational trade  will  not  fully  revive.  This 
will  mean  that  the  countries  will  either  have  to 
increase  taxation  to  the  point  of  killing  per- 
sonal initiative,  or  be  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations— either  internally  or  externally,  or 
both. 


AT  THE  CROSS-ROADS  OF 
THREE  CONTINENTS 

Palestine,  the  Centre  of  the  Ancient  Routes  of  Commerce.  Will  It  Again 
Become  the  Centre  of  Trade  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa?  Will  the 
Age-old  Struggle  for  Supremacy  Between  Mohammedan,  Christian,  and 
Jew  Be  Finally  Halted  in  an  Unselfish  Attempt  to  Better  the  Holy  Land? 
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AMID  the  symbolic  events  which  fied  the  name  bestowed  upon  her,  as  the  capital 
/\  dramatized  the  Great  War  — the  of  his  kingdom,  by  David,  when  he  called  the 
/  \  scrap  of  paper,  the  kiUing  of  Edith  little  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  "the  founda- 
y  %  Cavell,  Verdun,  the  Lusitania,  the  tion  of  peace."  How  Allenby  broke  the  Turks 
flight  of  the  Kaiser,  and  the  appear-  in  the  prophetic  Vale  of  Armageddon  and  swept 
ance  in  Europe  of  the  President  of  the  United  northward  to  Damascus,  that  most  ancient  of 
States — there  was  one,  a  mere  incident  in  the  living  cities,  so  adding  Syria  to  a  liberated 
larger  struggle,  which  yet  touched  with  a  sud-  Palestine,  is  a  story  not  to  be  told  here.  What 
den  thrill  the  deep  subconsciousness  of  six  concern  us  are  the  actual  problems  that  face  the 
hundred  millions  of  mankind.  When  Allenby  Administration  responsible  for  the  Holy  Land, 
entered  Jerusalem  for  Christmas,  19 17,  un-  From  the  first,  Allenby  recognized  that  he 
armed  and  on  foot,  he  stirred  the  mysticism  of  had  to  deal  with  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material 
three  great  religions — the  Christian,  the  Jewish,  situation.  Finley  tells  how  he  and  the  Com- 
and  the  Moslem — and  even  the  most  sceptical  mander-in-Chief  would  sit  of  an  evening,  read- 
were  reduced  to  a  silence,  not  far  removed  from  ing  together  those  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which 
awe.  As  Dr.  John  Finley  has  told  us,  the  picture  a  desolated  Palestine  again  blossoming 
very  name,  Allenby,  recalling  to  the  Arabs  the  as  the  rose.  Officers  in  the  army,  traveling 
words,  Allah  and  Nebi — God  and  Prophet —  from  Cairo  to  Gaza,  may  be  seen,  intent  upon 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence,  and  the  Book  of  Exodus  which  describes  how  Moses, 
the  General  appeared,  not  merely  as  a  brilliant  also  moving  north  from  Egypt  as  a  base,  led 
cavalry  officer,  but  as  the  man  of  destiny.  In  the  Israelites  in  their  invasion  of  the  promised 
irony,  the  Arabs  had  boasted  that  the  Turks  land.  One  of  Allenby's  first  acts,  therefore, 
would  hold  Jerusalem  until  the  waters  of  the  was  to  consult  and  afterward  to  decorate  with 
Nile  flowed  into  Palestine,  and  here,  wonder-  an  honor,  the  venerable  Abdul  Baha,  ''Servant 
ful  to  relate,  was  the  railway  from  Egypt,  ad-  of  God,"  at  whose  house  on  Mount  Carmel,  the 
vancing  across  the  desert  of  Sinai,  nearer  and  professors  of  all  religions  are  made  equally 
nearer  to  Gaza,  a  long  riband  of  concrete,  im-  welcome.  Originating  in  Persia  amid  much 
bedded  in  the  sand,  with  a  pipeline  for  this  very  persecution,  the  Bahai  faith,  of  which  Abdul 
water  on  one  side  and  a  pipeline  for  petroleum  Baha  was  the  teacher,  has  spread  to  the  United 
on  the  other.  Into  Palestine,  the  Nile  was  States.  From  Islam  it  derives  a  firm  Deism, 
thus  actually  flowing,  even  across  the  Suez  And  from  Christianity  it  adds  to  this  Deism  a 
Canal  itself.  The  taunt  had  come  true.  And  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  house 
it  was,  too,  such  a  short  and  silent  siege  to  of  Abdul  Baha  was  as  an  oasis  of  toleration 
which  the  city  surrendered.  Not  a  shot  was  amid  a  wilderness  of  intolerance.  And  it  is 
fired  and  not  a  stone  was  displaced.  It  was  only  upon  the  lines  which  he  laid  down  that 
an  occasion  when  Jerusalem,  so  often  and  so  Palestine  can  be  governed.  For  as  a  Jewish 
terribly  beleaguered,  by  Babylon,  by  Persia,  state,  Judea  failed.  As  a  Christian  monarchy, 
by  Macedonia,  by  Rome,  by  Crusaders,  and  by  under  the  Crusaders,  Jerusalem  also  had  col- 
Moslems,  could  claim  that  she  had  at  last  justi-  lapsed.    And  as  a  Moslem  province,  it  had 
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decayed.     For  the  future,  Jew  and  Christian      rivalries   of   Europe.     If   Christians   had   not 


and  Moslem,  hitherto  rivals,  must  work  to- 
gether for  their  common  country,  as  neighbors 
and  as  citizens.     In  such  cooperation  lay  the 
only  hope  of  long  delayed  content. 
Amid  the  faithful  of  all  these  religions,  the 


quarreled,  neither  Saracen  nor  Turk  would 
have  broken  through  the  frontiers  of  Roman 
civilization.  The  expulsion  of  the  Turk  as 
sovereign  over  Palestine  was  thus  welcomed  by 
Christians  because  it  erased  a  blot  from  the 


feelings  aroused  by  Allenby's  occupation  of  the     sadly  stained  escutcheon  of  the  western  world 
country  were  deep  and  sincere.     We  v/ho  re-         To  the  Protestant,  with  his  insistence  on  the 


gard  Jerusalem  as  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion 
do  not  always  i-ealize 
that  the  city  which  in- 
cludes Mount  Moriah, 
where  Abraham  of- 
fered Isaac  on  the 
altar,  is  to  the  Moslem 
second  only  to  Mecca 
in  a  venerable  holiness. 
If,  then,  the  Moslem 
submits  to  the  loss  of 
control,  it  has  been 
because  his  suscepti- 
bilities have  been  re- 
spected. To  him,  the 
end  of  an  exclusive 
political  sovereignty 
has  been  Kismet,  an 
inevitable  fate  to 
which  he  must  bow. 
In  India  and  Egypt, 
the  break  up  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has 
indeed  provoked  reac- 
tions. But  in  Pales- 
tine itself  as  distinct 
from  Syria,  the  real 
perplexity  does  not  lie 
with  Islam  as  a  reli- 
gion. You  have  there 
a  manageable  factor. 

Nor  is  the  problem  due  to  Christianity.  It  is 
quite  true  that  to  the  Christian,  as  to  other 
worshippers,  what  has  happened  in  Palestine 
represents  much  more  than  a  mere  change  of 
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value    of    the    Bible, 
Palestine  has   been  a 
kind  of  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  places,  the 
peoples,  the  customs, 
and  the  flowers    and 
animals  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.    Many 
Protestants  would  be 
more  than  satisfied  if 
this  incomparable  re- 
gion were  treated  as  a 
reserved  area,  like  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  where 
the  sower  still  would 
sow,  as  in  the  parable, 
where    the    women 
could  still   be  seen 
grinding    the    corn, 
where  oxen  would  still 
draw    the   wooden 
plough,    where  water 
would   still  be   raised 
from   Jacob's  well. 
Some    indeed   have 
thought    that    with 
facilities  for  travel  and 
hotels    wherever 
needed,    the    tourists 
from  the  United  States 
alone    would    spend 
enough    money   to 
maintain  the  country  of  Palestine,  to  safeguard 
and  uncover  its  archaeological  treasures  and  en- 
rich the  trustees  of  holy  places.  But  to  the  Cath- 
olic and  much  more  to  the  Jew,  Palestine  has 


^ 


sovereignty.     Under  the  rule  of  Islam,  cities  never  been  and  can  never  be  only  a  show-place, 

like  Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  other  pa-  The  Catholic  visits,  let  us  say,  the  Church  of  the 

triarchs    are    buried,    like    Bethlehem    where  Sepulchre  as  a  pilgrim.   It  is  to  him  not  an  in- 

Christ  was  born,  like  Nazareth  where  He  lived,  teresting  holiday  but  a  religious  act.     He  does 

and  like  Jerusalem,  where  He  died,  could  not  not  merely  tip  some  guide.     He  brings  gifts  for 

be  regarded  by  Christians  as  other  than  captive  the  altar,  from  himself  and  his  friends  at  home, 

cities.    To  none  of  those  names  did  Mohammed-  And  one  has  to  ask,  which  altar?     For,  in  the 

anism  add  one  scintilla  of  lustre.     For  Christen-  main,  Christianity  owes  her  shrines  in  Palestine 

dom,  the  long  triumph  of  the  Crescent  over  to  the  piety  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 

the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land  was  thus  a  positive  tine  who  was  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  to  be 

shame  because  it  symbolized  the  deplorable  signed  with  the  Cross.     Now,  when  Constan- 
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culties  at  any  rate,  affect- 
ing particularly  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  have 
been  smoothed  away. 
Also,  the  right  to  excavate 
historic  sites  has  been 
granted,  under  supervi- 
sion, to  certain  recognized 
French,  British,  American, 
and  other  archaeological 
authorities. 

But  it  is  not  the  Holy 
Places — covering  after  all 
only  the  area    of    a  few 
blocks  in  New  York — nor 
is  it  the  historical  sites  that 
mainly  interest  the  Jews  as 
they  contemplate  once 
more    the    land    of   their 
lathers.     The    race  num- 
bers by  now  about  i6  mil- 
lion persons,  distributed  in 
all  countries,  but   mainly 
living  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  3I  million 
of  them,  and  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope, wherein  Poland  alone 
may  be  found   a   similar 
tine  reigned,  the  Church  was  not  only  Catholic     number.     If  the  rocky  littoral  of  Palestine  and 
but  it  was  undivided.     It  is  now  deeply  sev-     Syria   differs   wholly    in    fascination    for   the 
ered,  however,  by  later  schisms,  into  Roman     historian  from  similar  provinces  on  the  coast, 
and  Orthodox,  Armenian  and  Copt.    Around     let  us  say,  of  Spain  or  Sicily,  the  reason  has 
the  sepulchre  of  Our  Lord,  there  may  be  indeed     been  the  genius,  the  soul — call   it  what    you 
one  Church,  but  if  so  it  includes  many  chapels,     like — of  the  Jew.     Before  the  Jew  entered  the 
and  for  centuries  it  has  been  the  Moslem  who     country,  its    annals    were    to    the   world    at 
has  prevented,  not  always  with  success,  the     large  a  blank.    And  when  the  Jew  was  driven 
bloodshed  which  otherwise  would  have  marked     from   the   country,  Palestine  became   merely 
the  worship  of  Christians.     Even  at  the  most     a  memory  of  what  once  had  been.     It  is  as 
sacred    seasons     the    Orthodox    or    Eastern     the  scene  of  a  spiritual  struggle,  unique  even 
Church  is  in   the  majority,   and   before  the     among  religions,   that   Palestine  lives  in  the 
Russian  Revolution,  it  was  supported  by  the     imagination  of  us  all,  and  in  that  struggle,  the 
powerful  friendship  of  the  Czars.     In  these     protagonists  were  all  Jews  or  in  contact  with 
days,  however,  when  the  Bolsheviki  are  appro-     Jews.     That  the  Jews  will  one  day  return  to 
priating  the  treasures  of  religion  within  their     Palestine  is  thus  a  hope  which  has  been  incor- 
territory,  the  Eastern  Christians  must  needs     porated  by  m^any  Christians  in  their  personal 
rely  rather  on  Greece.     But  the  Roman  Cath-     creed.    And,  in  Jewry  itself,  it  was  framed  by 
olics,  represented  by  the  religion  orders,  can     Herzl,  thirty  years  ago,  into  the  policy  and  the 
still  look  to  Rome.    And  the  Vatican  is  watch-     movement  known  as  Zionism, 
ing  with  a  keen  eye  the  position  of  Holy  Places         Under   the    Turkish    control    of    Palestine, 
in  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  of  which  Rome  has     Zionism  achieved  little.     Since  the  year  1850, 
been  for  centuries  oneof  the  guardians.    On  this     Jerusalem  has  become  in  the  main  a  Jewish  city, 
aspect  of  the  case,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that,     but  elsewhere  the  agricultural  colonies,  64  in 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  any  questions     number,  only  contained  15,000  persons.     But, 
affecting  the  Holy  Places  are  referred  to  a  com-     with  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  a  new  situa- 
mission,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  some  diffi-     tion   arose  which  fanned    enthusiasm    into  a 
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flame.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  rich  Jew  in 
London  or  New  York  to  issue  warnings  that  if 
his  race  ceased  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  commun- 
ion, if  it  sought  temporal  power  in  a  Palestinian 
homeland,  if  it  emphasized  the  nation  instead  of 
the  synagogue,  it  would  be  accused  in  all  coun- 
tries of  attempting  a  dual  allegiance.  That 
might  be  sound  enough  reasoning  in  countries  so 
liberal  as  the  United  States  where  a  Jew  sits  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Great  Britain  where  a 
Jew,  by  race,  has  been  Prime  Minister.  But 
to  the  Jew  in  Russia  whose  existence  has  been 
overcrowding  in  the  ghetto,  relieved  only  by 
persecution  and  pogroms,  Zionism  was  resolved 
into  a  passionate  yearning  for  dignity  and 
freedom.  It  was  not  a  matter  for  statistics. 
About  the  finance  of  it,  who  cared?  Let  the 
door  of  the  prison  be  thrown  open — let  the 
oppressed  go  free. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  the  Jew,  from  a  distance, 
has  regarded  the  Holy  Land  with  the  wonder- 
ing eye  of  a  child.     Because  it  has  been  a  coun- 
try of  great  men  and  great  thought  and  great 
deeds,  we  assume  that  it  must  be  a  country 
great  also  in  area.  That  is  the  first  mistake  to  be 
corrected.     Palestine  is  no  bigger  than  Wales. 
In  its  most  prosperous  periods,  its  population 
cannot  have  been  larger  than  6  millions.     That 
population  to-day  is  only  about  700,000.     And, 
of  these,  only  one  tenth,  or  thereabouts,  are 
Jews.     Of  practical  Zionism,  London  or  New 
York  are,  at  the  moment,  far  more  conspicuous 
examples  than  Jaffa  and 
the   Plain    of    Esdraelon. 
Hence,  we  have  so  high  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau,  denouncing  Zionism 
as  an  impossible   dream, 
while  Zionists  themselves 
are    sharply   divided    be- 
tween the  idealism  of  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann,  in  Lon- 
don, the  world  leader  of 
the  movement,  and  Ameri- 
cans like  Justice  Brandeis 
and   Judge   Mack,  whose 
zeal    is   tempered  with  a 
more  cautious  statesman- 
ship.    It  is  possible  that, 
with  careful  colonization, 
Palestine,  as  now  develop- 


ing, might  accommodate  a  million  or  two  Jews. 
But  the  main  body  of  this  people  would  be  still 
dispersed.  It  would  be  still  increasing  in  num- 
bers. It  would  still  demand  an  immunity  from 
prejudice  and  maltreatment.  It  would  still 
encounter  the  criticism  of  Catholics  like  Hilaire 
Belloc  and  Gilbert  Chesterton  and  the  more 
violent  abuse  of  Henry  Ford  and  the  London 
Morning  Post.  A  national  home  in  Palestine 
could  be  no  alternative  for  fair  play  elsewhere. 
At  Paris,  the  Jews  were  obviously  in  no  posi- 
tion to  claim  an  immediate  sovereignty  over 
Palestine,  peopled  as  it  was,  in  the  main,  by 
Arabs.  All  that  the  Zionists  could  expect  was 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Power  to  which 
would  be  committed  a  mandate.  They  asked 
for  Great  Britain.  Into  their  reasons  I  need 
not  enter,  but  undoubtedly  they  were  influenced 
by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour,  as 
he  then  was,  which,  dated  November,  191 7, 
read  as  follows: 

His  Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National  Home  for 
the  Jewish  People,  and  will  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  Communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other 
country. 

To  Britain,  then,  the  mandate  was  granted. 
And   the    High   Commissioner,   appointed  to 
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claration,    Sir   Herbert   Samuel's 
were  the  precise  opposite. 

The  High  Commissioner  began  by 
it  clear  that,  with  his  arrival,  the  military 
occupation  was  at  an  end  and  a  civil  adminis- 
tration substituted  for  it.     His  garrison,  like 


mstructions 


making 


administer  Palestine,  was  Sir  Herbert  Samuel. 
Virtually,  he  has  acted  as  dictator,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how,  amid  the  chaos,  he  could  have 
acted  otherwise. 

For  many  years,  1  have  known  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  and  watched  his  career.  He  and  his 
family  belong  to  the  stricter  and  more  orthodox  Allenby's  in  Egypt,  is  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
section  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Britain,  troops,  merely  three  or  four  thousand,  ^nd  may 
In  business,  they  are 
bankers  and  bullion 
merchants,  an  enter- 
prize  which  depends 
for  its  success  upon  a 
meticulous  accuracy  of 
method  and  reliability 
of  character.  It  is  this 
high  standard  of  per- 
sonal responsibility 
that  Herbert  Samuel 
has  applied  to  all  his 
conduct  as  a  British 
Minister  in  England 
and  as  the  executive  in 
Palestine.  Trained  in 
the  Home  Office,  he  has 
been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  law  as  de- 
cided by  judges  of  the 
High  Court  and  he  has 
a  mind  at  once  alert, 
just,  and  clear  in  its 
grip  of  facts.  Parlia- 
mentary debate  has 
preserved  Samuel 
from  the  fate  of  a  mere 
bureaucrat.  While  his 
efficiency  is  proverbial, 
he  has  not  ceased  to 
be  a  Liberal  in  sym- 
pathy and  outlook.  It 
cannot  have  been 
without  emotion  that 
this  statesman,  bear- 


/fete. 
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ing  the  very  name  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  and 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, judged  the  very  land  where  were  the  sites 
of  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Mizpeh,  the  cities  of 
Samuel's  own  jurisdiction — that  he  saw  his  son, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  marrying  with  pictur- 
esque rites  a  Jewish  maiden  of  the  historic 
seaport  of  Jaffa. 

When  Joshua  marched  on  Jericho,  his  orders 
were,  frankly,  to  clear  out  the  previous  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land,  the  Hivites  and  the  Perizzites 
and  the  other  tribes.     Under  the  Balfour  De- 


be  accepted  as  a  frac- 
tion only  of  the  forces 
maintained  by  France 
in  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Syria. 
Having  been  himself 
responsible  in  London 
for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  of  that  city.  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  set 
about  organizing  in 
Palestine  a  gendarm- 
erie on  the  same 
lines;  and  if  riots  have 
occurred  which  some- 
times tested  the 
discipline  of  these 
half-trained  men  too 
severely,  yet  the  plan 
of  depending  for  order 
upon  a  civil  force, 
drawn  from  the  people 
themselves,  is  right;  it 
forms  part  of  their  ed- 
ucation in  the  new 
ideal  of  a  common  citi- 
zenship. Also,  the 
policy  had  the  supreme 
merit  of  savingmoney. 
If  there  is  any  lesson 
to  be  learned  from 
French  experience  in 
Syria,  it  is  that  a  large 
garrison  means  heavy 
taxation,  which  tax- 
ation, by  a  vicious  circle,  creates  the  very 
discontent  that  is  supposed  to  make  the  large 
garrison  a  necessity.  In  Palestine,  not  only 
has  additional  taxation  proved  unnecessary, 
but  also  many  vexatious  imposts  have  been 
swept  away.  The  Military  Exoneration  Tax, 
the  Road  Tax,  the  Fish  Tax,  and  the  tax  on  all 
professions,  arts,  and  crafts  have  been  abol- 
ished, while  the  import  duties  on  building  ma- 
terials and  livestock  have  been  reduced  from  1 1 
to  3  per  cent.  The  Octroi  Duties  have  been 
replaced  by  a  small  addition  of  i  per  cent,  (or 
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at  most  2  per  cent.)  on  imports  coming  into 
the  country,  while  the  tobacco  monopoly  has 
been  brought  to  an  end.  This  has  meant  much 
cheaper  tobacco  to  the  consumer  and  a  large 
new  customs  revenue  from  tobacco  imports. 
Cultivation  of  tobacco,  hitherto  prohibited,  is 
beginning,  and  already  two  factories  for  making 
cigarettes  have  been  opened,  with  others  in 
prospect.  On  a  revenue  of  about  1 1  million 
dollars,  Palestine  is  self  supporting;  and  this 
result  is  the  answer  of  the  High  Commissioner 
to  those  critics  in  the  British  Parliament,  who, 
with  a  touch  of  anti-Semitic  bias,  argue  that 
England,  burdened  by  war  debt  and  tired  of 
expensive  adventures  in  Russia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, cannot  afford  to  fmd  millions  for  a  Jew- 
ish Homeland.  No  one  has  yet  asked  for  those 
millions. 

Even  education  is  developed  out  of  current 
income.     The  Moslems  are  as  illiterate  as  they 
are  sometimes  vocal  and  their  rule  must  be 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  ignorance  over  knowl- 
edge.    The   Administration    has   arranged    to 
provide  a  teacher  and  his  maintenance  for  any 
village  which   will,   on   its  part,   provide  the 
school  building,  kept  in  good  repair.     Every 
week,  on  the  average,  such  a  school  is  opened 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  four  years  the  whole 
country  will   be  covered.     Two  training  col- 
leges for  teachers,  one  for  75  men  and  the  other 
for  40  women,  have  been  started,  and  for  the 
Bedouin  tribes  around  Beersheba,  peripatetic 
instructors   are    provided, 
part  of  whose  work  is  to 
teach  adults  the  require- 
ments of  Moslem  law.  The 
Administration  has  started 
15  hospitals,  21  dispensa- 
ries, 8  clinics,  and  5  epi- 
demic posts,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  school  are  medically 
inspected.     Various  agen- 
cies are  dealing  with  obstet- 
ric cases  and  it  is  hoped 
that  child  mortality  will  be 
thereby  reduced.    For  ma- 
laria, free  quinine  is  being 
provided,    while    swamps, 
which  harbor  this    inflic- 
tion,  are  to   be   drained. 
Wells  and  cisterns  are  also 


receiving  constant  attention ;  more  than  50,000 
of  these  have  been  registered,  oiled,  and,  in  some 
cases,  closed.  When,  also,  one  mentions  the 
Travelling  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the  student  of 
Isaiah  will  at  once  recall  the  prophet's  words, 
''  then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped:  then 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  sing."  Medical  science  is 
fulfilling  a  need  voiced  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  though  a  Jew,  has  thus 
approached  his  task  as  a  citizen.  Of  his  im- 
partiality, no  question  has  been  or  can  be 
raised.  His  staff,  as  last  reported,  is  as  follows: 
Christians  1,290,  Jews  616  and  Moslems  597,  or 
2,503  officials,  British  and  Palestinian,  in  all. 
The  figures  suggest  that  merit  alone  has  dictat- 
ed the  choice  of  officials.  In  the  interests  of 
Palestine,  all  three  religions  are  expected  to 
cooperate. 

There  is  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of 
ten  unofficial  members,  nominated  by  the  High 
Commissioner.  Four  of  these  are  Moslems, 
three  are  Christians,  and  three  are  Jews.  The 
Council  meets  monthly  for  two  days  and,  as  last 
reported,  there  has  been  nooccasion  on  which  the 
High  Commissioner  has  been  unable  to  accept 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  The  proceedings, 
moreover,  are  published  in  the  press.  It  cannot 
be  said,  as  yet,  that  Palestine  has  parliamentary 
institutions.  But  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
smaller  towns,  the  association  of  different  faiths 
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with  ruthless  insistence,  he 
has  taught  the  law  to  his 
sons,  youngsters  who  are 
already  old  before  their 
'teens,  who  may  have 
never  looked  beyond  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  but 
grow  up — like  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, after  a  similar  ordeal 
— mean  of  physique  and 
defective  in  eyesight.  This 
is  the  Jew  who  now  averts 
his  gaze  from  the  quarter 
where,  despite  the  Pauline 
tradition,  women  in  the 
Sanhedrin  play  their  part. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of 
the  Moslem  to  appropri- 
ate the  shrines  of  others. 
Hence  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople  is  a 
MoSque  and  that  the 
Mosque  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  who  captured  Jeru- 
salem, crowns  the  Mount  of 
Moriah,  that  famous  plat- 
in  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  is  preparing  form  where  stood  successively  the  temples  of 
the  way  for  this  anticipated  development.  Solomon,  Nehemiah,  and  Herod  the  Great.    If 

There  remains,  then,  the  question  how  far     the  stricter  Jews  do  not  enter  these  sacred  pre- 


THE    WALLS    OF    JERUSALEM 


the  work  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  excellent  as  it 
is  admitted  to  have  been  locally,  has  furthered 
the  worldwide  aims  of  the  Zionists.  With  one 
achievement,  at  any  rate,  his  name  will  be  for- 
ever associated  by  Jewry.     When  the  Romans, 


cincts,  it  is  not  because  the  Moslems  have  ex- 
cluded them.  With  feet  duly  prepared,  anyone 
may  approach  the  screen  which  surrounds  the 
naked  rock  of  sacrifice  where  Abraham  reared 
the  altar  on  which  to  slav  Isaac.     The  issue  be- 


under  Titus,  besieged  and  destroyed  Jerusalem     tween  Jew  and  Moslem  is  whether  the  screen 


in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  Sanhedrin  or 
Jewish  Council,  founded  by  Ezra  the  Scribe, 
of  which  such  tragic  mention  is  made  in  the 
gospels,  was  shattered,  and  after  a  precarious 
exile  it  disappeared.  Once  more,  there  is 
to-day  the  Sanhedrin,  sitting  as  of  old,  in 
Jerusalem.  It  is  an  unoificial  body,  like  any 
of  our  federations  of  churches.     But  within  it. 


protects  the  whole  of  the  sacred  site  where  was 
once  the  Holy  of  HoHes.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  Mosque  of  Omar  must  be 
retained  for  I  slam,  and  no  question  can  be  raised 
of  rebuilding  yet  again  the  Temple,  as  it  was, 
and  reviving  again  the  sacrifices  of  bulls  and 
goats.  In  fact,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  public 
celebration  of  the  Passover,  with  the  primitive 
there  meet  the  Jew  who  has  wandered  far  afield  forms  as  instituted  in  Egypt,  you  must  go  from 
before  returning  to  his  homeland  and  the  Jew     Jerusalem  northward  to  the  despised  Samaria, 


who  has  never  left  the  gates  of  Zion.  Over 
the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrin,  there  arose 
severe  differences  of  opinion,  for  the  modern 
Jew  desired  and  obtained  the  presence  of 
women  while  the  ancient  Jew  objected.     The 


overlooked  by  Gerizim,  which,  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  Samaritans  have  declared  to  be 
the  true  Mount  Moriah,  the  very  question 
which  the  woman  with  her  waterpot  argued  at 
Jacob's    Well,    where    sat    Our    Lord.     The 


latter  is,  indeed,  a  strange  figure  as  he  stands  worship  which  the  Jews  will  develop  in  Pales- 

at  the  Wailing  Place,  that  great  wall  which  tine,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  worship  of  the 

upholds  the  Temple  area.     The  Jew  of  Jerusa-  Synagogue,  and  their  Temple  for  the  Twentieth 

lem  has  shut  himself  within  his  home,  where.  Century  will  be  the  University  of  Jerusalem, 
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the  medical  school  of  which  is  so  strongly  ad-     civiUzation,  by  railways,  by  roads,  by  tractors, 

by  telephones.  These  are  the  influences  which 
the  conservatism  of  the  Arab  can  no  longer  re- 
sist, with  which,  therefore,  terms  must  be  made. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  a  rich  as 
well  as  a  Holy  Land.  Evidences  of  wealth  are 
not  confined  to  descriptions  in  the  Bible.  They 
are  written  large  in  the  stones  of  buried  cities, 

even   beyond  Jordan, 


vocated    by    that    abstruse    scientist.    Doctor 
Einstein. 

The  actual  immigration  into  Palestine  is 
small.  Up  to  the  month  of  June,  1921,  about 
10,000  persons  arrived,  of  whom  all  save  315 
were  Jews.  But,  even  so,  it  was  not  easy  to 
absorb  the  arrivals,  and  in  August,  important 
restrictions  v/ere  ap- 
plied equally  to  immi- 
grants of  all  races. 
They  must  have  inde- 
pendent means,  or  in- 
tend to  follow  a  pro- 
fession, or  belong  to 
families  already  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  or 
expect  employment  by 
specified  firms;  or  they 
must  be  tourists,  not 
expecting  to  stay 
longer  than  three 
months.  One  would 
have  thought  that  such 
regulations,  with  other 
evidences  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities, would  have 
satisfied  even  the  most 
suspicious  of  the  Arabs 
who  fear  that  the  Jews 
will  take  their  land. 
But  in  May  of  last 
year,  there  broke  out 
anti -Jewish  riots  in 
Jaffa  and  in  certain 
Jewish  colonies  and  88 
persons  were  killed. 
The  Arabs  are  more- 
over  loudly  protesting 
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at  this   moment  that 


their  rights  are  threatened. 


and  especially  in  that 
amazing  rockhewn 
fortress  of  Petra,  dom- 
inating the  defiles  of 
Mount  Hor,  on  the 
summit  of  which  lies 
Aaron,  brother  of 
Moses,  buried  in  a 
tomb,  shown  to  this 
day.  The  prosperity 
of  Palestine  was  due, 
first,  to  the  unalter- 
able fact  that,  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  a  high- 
way is  there.  To  make 
that  highway  a  route 
on  which  ''wayfaring 
men,  though  fools, 
shall  not  err,"  is  a  task 
before  the  world  to- 
day. Imagine  a  three- 
leaf  clover.  Let  Egypt 
be  one  leaf;  let  Meso- 
potamia be  the  second; 
and  let  Asia  Minor  be 
the  third.  Then  the 
stem  which  links  them 
is  Palestine.  That 
was  the  situation  in 
Biblical  times.  Be- 
tween Egypt  and  Babylon  and  Asia  Minor, 
there  was  trade  as  constant  as  war  itself,  and 


It  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  a  dishonest  gov-     the  trade,  like  the  war,  passed  through  the 


ernment  might  work  great  injustice  on  the 
Arabs.  Their  titles  to  land  are  often  "cus- 
tomary"— dependent,  let  us  say,  on  some  letter 
written  to  some  Sultan  by  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy eight  hundred  years  ago.     But  it  must 


Land  of  Israel.  The  aim  of  the  Israelites  was 
to  maintain,  within  this  area  of  converging 
traffic,  their  distinctive  theological  culture. 
For  a  time  they  succeeded,  but,  in  the  end,  they 
came  to  be  regarded,  by  the  empires  both  in 


be   remembered   that   Arabs   are   not   angels.  Mesopotamia   and   Rome,   as   an   obstruction 

Sometimes,  they  treat  the  fellahin  with  scant  which  must  be  swept  away.     Under  Ottoman 

generosity.     And  there  is,  sweeping  over  the  rule,  the  trade  routes  were  closed,  and  desert 

Near  East,  a  pan-Arabian  movement  which  is  encroached  on  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 

the  more  formidable  because  of  the  serious  honey.     But   to-day   these   routes   are   again 

troubles  to  be  faced  by  France  in  Syria.     What  opening  for  traffic.     Extend  the  leaves  of  the 

the  Arab  has  to  reckon  with  is  not  only  the  clover,    southward   to  Cape  Town,    eastward 

Jew.     He  is  now  confronted  in  Palestine  by  to  India  and  China,  and  westward  to  Britain, 
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and  you  will  find,  once  more,  that  Palestine  is 
the  central  link,  that,  as  Isaiah,  expressed  it, 
"  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it."  The  little  rail- 
ways which  to-day  extend  for  only  a  thousand 
kilometres,  or  less  than  600  miles,  are  the  nu- 
cleus of  three  vast  transcontinental  systems. 
The  goods  and  passengers  passing  up  and  down 
the  Mediterranean  shores  will  measure  as  on  a 
barometer  the  peace,  the  unity,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  outside  the  Americas. 

Within  Palestine  herself  there  are  natural 
resources  of  which  the  whole  truth  has  yet  to 
be  discovered  and  stated.  By  afforestation, 
the  rainfall  will  be  increased,  and  irrigation,  for 
which  the  entire  waters  of  the  Jordan,  whether 
in  the  French  or  British  mandate,  may  be  used, 
will  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  al- 
ready bearing  valuable  fruits  as  well  as  grain. 
That  there  is  oil  appears  also  to  be  certain,  and 
in  the  rocks  are  hidden,  doubtless,  latent  re- 
sources which  may  prove  to  be  invaluable  in 
financing  the  Palestinian  state.  Over  all  these 
mineral  and  geological  possibilities  the  Ad- 
ministration exercises  control.  The  grant  of 
mining  concessions  and  of  prospectors'  licenses 
is,  for  the  moment,  prohibited,  but  only,  it  is 
argued,  in  the  interests  of  the  country  itself. 
Those  concessions  are  held  in  trust  equally  for 
the  pioneers  of  all  nations. 

But,  in  one  matter,  Palestine  enjoys  an  ad- 
vantage, obvious  at  once  to  the  student  of  her 
maps.  The  River  Jordan,  which  Joshua 
crossed  dryshod,  in  which  Naaman  the  Syrian 
bathed  away  his  leprosy,  and  where  John  the 
Baptist  preached,  is  unique.  Among  the  rivers 
of  the  world,  there  is  no  other  like  it.  The 
source  of  the  Jordan  is  900  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  that  source  to  its  outflow,  the  distance 
is  only  sixty  miles,  but  it  is  a  distance  which  the 
river  itself,  by  frequent  winding,  more  than  tre- 
bles. The  outflow  is  not  into  any  open  sea  but 
into  a  lake  surrounded  entirely  by  mountains 
and  exhausted  only  by  evaporation  or  soaking 
of  the  water  into  its  bleak  and  desolate  shores. 
This  lake  is  so  charged  with  various  salts  that 
to  sink  in  its  waters  is  impossible,  while  bathing 
severely  tests  the  complexion.  Most  remark- 
able of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  lake,  supposed  to 
contain  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  is  situated  1,300  feet 
or  thereabouts  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  No 
where,  not  in  the  Grand  Canyon  itself,  is  there  a 
phenomenon  so  mysterious  and  so  sensational. 


To  cne  engineer,  a  river  falling  2,200  feet  in 
sixty  miles,  with  rapid  tributaries  entering  its 
channel,  means  waterpower  rather  than  theol- 
ogy. It  is  calculated  that  an  expenditure  of 
§5,000,000  on  the  first  dam,  about  eight  miles 
below  Lake  Tiberias,  would  furnish  enough 
power  to  serve  the  whole  of  Palestine's  needs 
in  that  direction,  so  far  as  these  can  now  be 
foreseen.  Completely  to  develop  the  Jordan 
would  require  many  times  that  capital.  And 
it  is  to  such  enterprises  that  Jewish  finance 
all  over  the  world  will  be  directed. 

Under  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain  to  define  her  mandate  over 
Palestine  in  a  documient,  which  thus  becomes 
the  Charter  or  Constitution  under  which  the 
territory  is  administered.  The  terms  of  that 
mandate  have  been  issued  and  approved  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  To  the  League, 
also,  the  mandate  has  been  submitted,  but,  at 
this  date  of  writing,  objection  has  been  taken 
to  it  by  Italy  and  France.  What  may  be  the 
reasons  for  those  objections,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  With  the  terms  of  her  mandate  over 
Syria,  France  is  not  yet  ready,  and  it  may  be 
that  Italy  is  anxious  to  be  reassured  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  interests  in  the  Holy  Places. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  delay  shows  that  Pales- 
tine is  not  "a  British  possession."  Indeed,  it 
is  not  "  British"  rule  that  the  Arabs  profess  to 
dread,  but  rather  the  possibility  of  a  Jewish 
majority  when  the  work  of  Great  Britain  in 
Palestine  is  complete.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
High  Commissioner  to  bring  the  Arab  leaders 
into  friendlier  touch  with  the  Zionists.  Even 
the  most  cautious  of  the  Arabs  must  realize 
that  Palestine  is  gravely  under-developed,  it 
may  not  be  desired,  whether  by  Zionists  or  by 
Palestinians,  that  great  manufacturing  cities 
should  spring  up  to  enrich  an  essentially  simple 
community.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  conceded  to  the  Arabs  that  they,  in  their 
present  numbers  and  with  their  present  culture, 
shall  for  all  time  veto  the  progress  of  Palestine 
toward  the  revived  glory  which  must  be  hers. 
Palestine  no  more  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Arabs  than  she  belongs  to  the  sand  of  the  desert 
in  which  the  Arab  finds  his  true  home.  In 
years  to  come,  it  is  obvious  that  this  country, 
stricken  so  often  yet  extolled  in  poetry  still 
matchless,  will  become  the  centre  and  focus  of 
an  increasing  volume  of  human  travel  and  an 
increasing  convergence  of  human  thought. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  present  Administration  has 
shown  a  eommendable  interest  in 
strengthening  our  governmental  ma- 
chinery— in  providing  the  essential 
changes  that  will  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  opinion.  The  creation  of 
the  Budget  System  was  the  first  step  in  this 
great  work.  Up  to .  about  a  year  ago  the 
United  States  was  practically  the  only  civilized 
country  which  had  no  Budget — no  scheme, 
that  is,  for  attempting  to  balance  expenditures 
and  income.  The  new  method  represents  a 
desirable  beginning  in  this  great  financial  re- 
form. In  keeping  with  this  conception  of 
centralization  is  President  Harding's  deter- 
mination to  assert  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
Here  again  the  imperative  demands  of  the 
situation,  rather  than  any  innate  desire  for 
dominance,  is  impelling  the  President.  Tem- 
peramentally Mr.  Harding  is  more  disposed  to 
regard  himself  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Government;  one  of  his  most  used  campaign 
cries  was  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  seek 
to  drive  the  lawmaking  bodies,  but  merely  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  them.  But  a  few 
months'  experience  in  the  White  House  has 
shown  Mr.  Harding  that  what  a  democracy 
requires,  above  all,  is  leadership;  that  Congress 
becomes  a  mere  mass  of  incoherent  particles 
unless  there  is  some  directing  mind  indicating 
the  way  that  it  should  go;  and  that  both  the 
Constitution  and  a  century  and  a  half  of  history 
have  marked  out  the  President  as  incomparably 
the  one  man  to  exercise  this  authority.  Mr. 
Harding's    new    assertion    of    power    is    thus 


another   step    making   for   centralization,   for 
responsible  government. 

Another  proposal  of  a  seemingly  more  novel 
nature,  which  strangely  has  not  attracted 
much  public  attention,  has  now  been  made. 
The  Administration  is  advocating  a  legislative 
change  that  has  much  occupied  the  minds  of 
reformers  in  recent  years — that  is  that  cabinet 
members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  Congress  and  defending  and  explaining 
their  legislative  proposals.  President  Taft 
advocated  this  change  as  part  of  his  general 
plan  of  legislative  reform;  President  Wilson 
had  written  much  in  its  favor  before  he  became 
President.  The  present  proposal,  however, 
is  not  a  particularly  radical  one.  It  is  only  an 
extension  of  present  practice.  For  many  years 
cabinet  members  have  been  appearing  before 
Congressional  committees  explaining  their  pro- 
posals and  answering  questions.  The  suggested 
plan  is  merely  that  they  shall  have  the  similar 
privilege  of  appearing  before  Congress  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  present  plan  to  make  them 
members  of  the  House  and  thus  endow  them 
with  the  vote;  such  a  change,  of  course,  would 
demand  a  constitutional  amendment.  But  a 
mere  rule  of  Congress  will  admit  them  to  its 
dehberations  for  debate  and  explanation.  The 
result  of  such  a  measure  should  be  to  bring  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  more  closely 
together.  Nothing  but  good  to  the  Nation 
can  result  from  this  more  intimate  association 
of  minds,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
the  change  will  be  promptly  introduced  into 
our  legislative  system. 


(g)  Paul  Thompson 

JEAN  V.  PARMENTIER 
Who  has  recently  arrived  in  America  as  a  representative  of  the  French  Government  to  work  out  with  the 
World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission,  of  which  Secretary  Hughes  is  chairman,  a  final  arrangement  con- 
cerning the  French  debt  to  the  United  States,  which  amounts  to  more  than  three  billion  dollars 
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BARON  KATO 
The  newly  appointed  premier  of  Japan  whose  announced  policy  is  the  adoption  of  and  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which  he  himself,  as  the  chief  representative  of 

Japan,  was  an  able  and  constructive  force 
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MISS  ALICE  ROBERTSON 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Oklahoma.     Miss  Robertson  was  an  anti-suflfragist,  but 
despite  her  opposition  to  the  participation  of  women  in  politics  has  ably  taken  her  place  in  our  national 

legislative  body 


MRS.  ANNA  DICKIE  OLESON 

Of  Minnesota,  the  first  woman  to  secure  a  nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate.     Mrs.  Oleson  has  already 
taken  an  important  part  in  national  Democratic  politics,  having  been  an  associate  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1920 


Harris  &  Ewing 


GENERAL  HERBERT  M.  LORD 
Who  has  succeeded  General  Dawes  as  Director  of  the  Budget.     During  the  war  General  Lord  was  assistant 
to  the  Quartermaster-General  and  was  director  of  finance.     More  recently  he  has  been  General  Dawes's 

principal  assistant 
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Industrial  America  Recovering  from  the  these  nations  had  long  since  exhausted  their 

War  liquid  resources  and  had  not  yet  begun  that 

production  which  is  the  basis  of  any  permanent 

THE  most  encouraging  aspect  of  Ameri-  purchasing  power;  thus  the  artificially  stimu- 
can  life  to-day  is  the  fact  that  we  are  lated  foreign  trade  which  had  made  things  so 
slowly  recovering  from  the  economic  active  in  this  country  came  suddenly  to  an  end. 
effects  of  the  war.  This  recovery  is  not  Southern  cotton  growers  found  themselves  over- 
spectacular  but  it  is  unmistakable.  American  stocked  with  great  stores  which  they  had 
business  is  manifesting  that  same  phenomenon  produced  at  a  high  cost  and  could  not  sell; 
which  is  the  salvation  of  the  physical  man —  Western  farmers  similarly  discovered  that  the 
the  imperative  quality  known  as  the  tendency  market  which  they  had  anticipated  for  their 
to  health.  The  normal  state  of  the  human  mighty  crops  had  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
body  is  not  disease  but  health.  It  may  suffer  Nation  now  learned  how  much  its  prosperity 
prolonged  periods  of  demoralization  or  sudden  depends  upon  agriculture.  The  farmers,  in- 
devitalizing  shocks;  but  there  are  subtle  forces  indeed,  provide  more  than  one  half  that  pur- 
always  at  work  attempting  to  restore  the  equi-  chasing  power  which  forms  the  basis  of  its 
librium,  and  these,  unless  the  physical  dislocation  economic  life.  Without  them,  the  clothing 
is  irreparable  in  its  nature,  are  ultimately  trium-  manufacturers,  the  makers  of  shoes,  hats, 
phant.  And  so  it  is  with  industrial  and  com-  automobiles,  hardware,  radio  sets,  and  the 
mercial  America.  Its  natural  condition  is  like  would  be  unable  to  exist.  It  happened  that 
health — not  disease;  it  is  always  going  forward,  the  manufacturers,  apparently  believing  also 
not  backward.  The  Nation  is  still  in  its  youth;  that  this  purchasing  power  would  continue 
it  is  able  to  resist  the  most  destructive  attacks  indefinitely,  had  produced  on  a  great  scale, 
upon  its  vitality;  it  may  succumb  temporarily;  with  the  result  that  the  shelves  of  the  retailers 
but  then  the  inherent  forces  that  make  for  were  bursting  with  their  wares.  Unable  to  sell 
normality,  like  the  mysterious  glands  and  their  existing  stocks,  the  retailers  obviously 
hormones  of  the  human  body,  inevitably  start  could  not  order  more;  factories  began  to  close, 
the  work  of  restoration.  These  influences  the  streets  to  be  full  of  unemployed,  and  all  the 
have  been  struggling  against  adverse  circum-  evidences  of  hard  times  appeared  on  every  hand, 
stances  now  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  signs  Yet  this  period  had  not  the  cataclysmic 
are  plentiful  that  they  are  making  headway.  character  that  has  marked  so  many  previous 
The  era  of  depression  began  about  November,  industrial  crises;  in  this  country  there  was  no 
1920.  Its  causes  were  not  obscure.  The  United  panic;  there  was  no  toppling  of  great  financial 
States  had  become  the  largest  source  of  supply  and  industrial  houses;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
for  a  Europe  at  war,  and  the  necessity  of  America  was  so  placed  that  it  could  quietly 
providing  these  necessities  had  enormously  take  in  sail  and  wait  until  theweather  improved, 
stimulated    its    production,    agricultural    and 

industrial.    These   activities   continued  for  a  The    Farmer   Regaining    His   Purchasing 

year  or  two  following  the  Armistice,  for  the  Power 
reason  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had  left 

Europe   little  more  than   an   economic   shell,  ^  ■   ^  HAT  improvement  is  now  taking  place. 
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and  it  was  therefore  obliged  to  restock  from  I      The  evidences  are  outstanding  in  every 

the  teeming  resources  of  this  country.     Europe  i     direction.     The   worst   phases   of  agri- 

was  able  to  purchase  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  cultural  depression  have  disappeared.    Farmers 

in  1 9 19  and  1920,  largely  because  the  American  are   again    exporting   food    stuffs    and   prices 

Government  itself,  in  the  shape  of  great  loans,  are  advancing;  the  surplus  supply  of  cotton  has 

provided  the  money.     The  after-the-war  pros-  been    exhausted    and    the    European    market 

perity  that  followed  was  the  result.     American  is  being  regained.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is 

wheat  and  cotton  growers  pushed  their  crops  that  American  exports  of  cereals  are  greater  now 

to  an  unprecedented   yield ;  American  manu-  than  in  the  years  which  immediately  preceded 

facturers  worked  overtime  to  accommodate  this  the  war.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with 

new  purchasing  power;   and  America  seemed  wheat.     Europe  is  now  dependent  upon  the 

fairly  settled  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  pros-  farms  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  an 

perity.  But  American  governmental  loans  to  the  extent  unknown  in  the  decade  preceding  1914. 

European  nations  came  suddenly  to  an  end;  The  collapse  of  Russia,  unfortunately  as  that 
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collapse  has  resulted  for  Europe  and  conse-  remotely  fits  the  present  situation— was  a  time 
quently  for  the  United  States,  has  greatly  of  terrible  economic  distress  and  of  social  and 
helped  the  American  farmer.  Before  1914  political  disorder.  "  The  few  years  immediately 
Russia  was  the  great  granary  of  western  following  Waterloo  marked  a  period  when  starv- 
Europe,  but  Russian  peasants  are  now  saved  ing  mobs  rioted  in  the  streets  of  London,  setting 
from  starvation  only  by  the  produce  of  Amer-  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy  and  stoning 
ican  farms.  Similarly,  Europe  is  again  drawing  the  Prince  Regent  whenever  he  dared  to  show 
upon  American  cotton,  though  here  the  recovery  his  head  in  public,  when  cotton  spindles  ceased 
has  not  been  so  rapid.  Yet  the  net  result  of  the  to  turn,  when  collieries  closed  down,  when  jails 
change  has  been  that  the  farmer,  both  in  the  and  workhouses  were  overflowing  with  a 
West  and  in  the  South,  has  been  able  to  sell  his  wretched  proletariat,  and  when  gaunt  and  home- 
accumulated  supplies,  to  pay  off  his  debts,  at  less  women  and  children  crowded  the  country 
least  in  part,  and  once  more  to  hear  the  pleasant  highways."  In  certain  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
chinkof  ready  money.  Reduced  to  commercial  pecially  Russia,  even  worse  conditions  than 
terms,  this  means  that  his  purchasing  power  these  could  be  found  to-day,  but  there  is  hardly 
is  being  restored.  more  than  a  suggestion  of  them  in  Great 
And  a  general  improvement  is  taking  place  Britain  or  the  United  States.  It  took  England 
in  American  industry.  The  stocks  of  retail-  nearly  forty  years  to  regain  its  prosperity  after 
ers,  which  were  so  plethoric  two  years  ago,  the  downfall  of  Napoleon;  the  repeal  of  the 
have  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  re-orders  Corn  Laws,  in  1846,  was  almost  a  direct  result 
have  become  necessary.  Factories  are  starting  of  the  ante-Napoleonic  devastation.  The  fact 
up  their  fires  everywhere  and  unemployment  is  that  the  recovery  has  so  well  begun,  especially 
ceasing  to  trouble  the  industrial  centres.  In-  in  this  country,  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  that 
deed,  there  is  little  involuntary  unemployment  no  such  prolonged  period  of  hard  times  will 
at  the  present  moment;  such  idleness  as  exists  follow  the  peace  of  1919. 
is  found  chiefly  is  the  strike-ridden  areas — the 

textile  mills  of  New  England  and  the  bitumin-  Is  America  Economically  Independent  of 

ous  fields  of  the   Middle  West.     The  really  Europe? 
sensational  aspect  of  American  industry  is  the 

boom  in  the  automobile  business:  more  cars  are  ^  ■  ^HE  improvement  in  American  business 


T 


being  producedmonthlyat  the  present  time  than  I      conditions,   however,   should  not   blind 

in  any  period  of  its  history.     Practically  all  i     the  country  to  certain  unescapable  facts, 

the  railroads  are  purchasing  equipment  on  an  The  United  States  can  never  realize  its  full  possi- 

extensive  scale.     Here  the  figures  tell  the  story;  bilities  with  world  conditions  as  they  are  now. 

thus  from  January  ist  to  June  ist  of  this  year  Probably  the  main  reason  for  the  new  lift  to 

the   railroads   purchased   85,000   cars   against  business  is  the  fact  that  the  world  has  exhausted 

23,000  for  the  same  period  in  1921.     The  iron  its  reserve  supplies.     Production  has  greatly 

and  steel  industry,  while  it  is  not  producing  at  decreased  in  the  last  year  and  a  half;  the  stores 

the  abnormal  rate  of  war  days,  has  an  out-  that   had   accumulated   in   boom   times   have 

put  that  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  consequently  been  depleted;  and  the  normal 

1912  and  1913.     The  great  activity  in  building  demand,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

largely  explains  this  new  lease  on  life;  and  this  has  necessarily  again  set  the  wheels  in  motion, 

new  activity  amounts  practically  to  a  boom.  But  there  are  certain  fundamental  conditions 

High  rentals  have  had  the  effect  of  turning  that  have  not  changed.     Foremost  of  these  is 

investment  funds  into  the  creation  of  new  hous-  the  general  European  situation.     The  question 

ing;  and  the  natural  effect  will  be  a  reduction  in  of  America's  dependence  on  Europe  has  figured 

rentals;  this  reduction,  indeed,  is  already  under  much    in    recent    economic    discussion.     The 

way.     Thus  in   practically  all   directions   the  rejection  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  ne- 

improvement  is  distinct;  the  recovery  from  the  gotiation  of  a  separate  peace  meant  that   the 

inevitable  depression  that  follows  war  is  making  United    States    had    cut   adrift   from    Europe 

satisfactory  progress.     Compared  with  similar  politically;  it  is  therefore  perhaps  not  strange 

world  experiences  of  the  kind,  the  present  course  that  certain  voices  are  raised  declaring  that  this 

of  things  is  almost  phenomenal.     The  period  country  can  divorce  itself  economically  as  well, 

that  succeeded  the  Napoleonic  Wars— which  is  Can  the  United  States  not  build  around  itself 

the   one    measure    of   comparison    that    even  a  huge  Chinese  wall,  let  European  trade  go 
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by  default,  and  find  plenty  of  outlet  for  its  is  that  the  readjustment,  if  it  could  be  made  at 
energies  in  the  home  market?  After  all,  we  are  all,  would  require  a  long  period  of  time  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  people;  we  are  cause  infinite  distress  while  it  was  taking  place, 
really  forty-eight  nations,  within  which  a  system  And  cotton  is  only  one  illustration;  the  interde- 
of  free  trade  exists  that  would  have  evoked  the  pendence  of  Europe  and  America  runs  through 
admiration  of  Cobden;  our  foreign  trade  is  only  practically  every  phase  of  modern  industry 
10  per  cent,  of  that  which  takes  place  within  our  and  finance.  Even  if,  in  the  course  of  a  half 
own  borders;  is  it  not  entirely  possible,  therefore,  century  or  more,  it  would  be  possible  to  create 
that  we  can  enjoy  our  own  resources  and  forget  a  new  economic  hermit  nation,  it  would  not 
the  troubles  of  Europe?  Why  all  this  pother  manifest  the  energy  and  resourcefulness,  or  the 
especially  about  Russia,  which  took  only  one  prosperity,  of  the  one  of  which  Americans  are 
per  cent,  of  our  exports  in  the  days  preceding  now  so  proud;  for  in-breeding,  in  industry  as  in 
the  war?  biology,  would  develop  its  own  peculiar  evils. 
In  an  abstract  sense  this  attitude  is  probably  Thus  the  question  of  breaking  away  from 
sound.  The  greatest  American  boast  during  Europe  is  not  a  practical  one.  The  Euro- 
war  time — and  it  was  more  than  a  boast,  for  pean  continent  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  our 
this  truth  represented  the  source  of  our  value  to  prosperity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
the  Allied  cause — was  that  the  United  States  and  it  becomes  increasingly  so  with  the  rapid 
was  self-contained.  Surveying  America's  great  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  especially  of  our 
natural  treasures  and  the  mighty  industrial  ,  manufactures;  it  is  therefore  a  sheer  waste  of 
and  transportation  plant  that  has  been  created  efi^ort  to  discuss  the  question  of  our  so-called 
to  handle  them,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  economic  independence,  for  such  independence 
that  the  American  becomes  proud  and  dis-  is  an  illusion;  it  does  not  exist  and  its  establish- 
dainfully  asks  why  he  should  disturb  himself  ment,  if  it  should  ever  be  achieved,  would  merely 
over  the  outlook  in  another  less  favored  con-  be  the  beginning  of  our  national  decay, 
tinent.     There  is  this  much  substance  in  the 

assertion  that  the   United  States  can  ignore  The  Two  Welshmen 
Europe  economically  as  it  is  ignoring  Europe 

politically;  yet  this  conception  is  nothing  but  '^  1   ^HUS  it  may  be  taken  as  an  established 
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a  dream;  it  has  little  practical  value.     For  it  I     fact  that  Europe,  at  least  in  an  economic 

is  apparent  that  the  United  States  which  would  X     sense,  is  indefinitely  to  play  a  part  in 

adapt  itself  to  this  new  situation  would  be  a  American  life. 

verydifferent  one  from  the  present  country.  An  One  almost  starthng  fact  shows  the  ex- 
intricate  system  of  industrial  relationships  has  tent  to  which  the  fortunes  of  the  two  conti- 
grown  up  with  other  countries  which  is  abso-  nents  are  related.  So  great  has  been  the  recent 
lutely  essential  to  our  present  organization.  We  European  demand  for  American  loans  that  the 
can  develop  a  new  organization  perhaps,  but  the  impression  probably  prevails  that  these  ad- 
changes  will  be  violent  and  at  least  temporarily  vances  came  to  an  end  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
exhausting.  Indeed,  the  readjustment  would  It  is  true  that  the  credits  extended  by  the 
amount  to  little  less  than  an  economic  and  American  Government  did  cease  with  rather  dis- 
industrial  earthquake.  Take  the  favorite  il-  concerting  abruptness  and  that  the  one  certain 
lustration  of  cotton.  The  South  exports  at  least  fact  in  a  confused  situation  is  that  these  loans 
half  of  its  annual  crop;  this  fact  in  itself  shows  will  not  be  resumed.  But  American  bankers 
that  we  are  not  quite  so  independent  as  we  have  been  making  loans  to  Europe  on  a  scale 
thought,  for  here  is  a  wonderfully  abundant  ma-  that,  in  pre-war  days,  would  have  meant  that 
terial  which  American  manufacturers  cannot  New  York  had  superseded  London  as  the  world's 
completely  absorb.  How  would  the  Southern  financial  centre.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  recent  state- 
States  be  affected  if  they  were  suddenly  called  ment,  said  that  European  loans  placed  in  the 
upon  to  decrease  their  cotton  crop  one  half?  American  market  since  the  Armistice  amounted 
Possibly  some  day  American  cotton  mills  might  to  $4,000,000,000.  Besides  this,  the  United 
reach  a  point  where  they  could  manufacture  the  States  has  poured  another  $1,000,000,000  into 
quantity  which  Europe  takes  in  normal  times;  Europe  in  the  form  of  private  charity;  the 
possibly,  in  case  this  new  home  market  did  not  whole  investment  thus  reaching  $5,000,000,000. 
develop,  the  Southern  farmer  might  find  some  These  advances  are  not  an  outcome  of  in- 
other  employment  for  his  energies.     The  point  ternational  politics;  they  are   not    the   loans 
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of  government  to  government;  they  represent  Mr.  Hughes  and  His  Passion  for  Reah'ty 
money  lent  by  American  investors  for  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  Europe.    Isitnotahttleabsurd,  1"^ '-^T  the  economic  reorganization  of  the 
in  view  of   this  demonstration,  to  talk  about  I— \   world  is  quite  a  different   matter.     It 
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American  aloofness  in  finance  and  industry?  i_^  demands  a  more  deliberative  temper- 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  ament;  a  mind  that  first  of  all  assembles  facts 
participating  in  European  affairs  to  the  full  and  draws  from  them  the  appropriate  deduc- 
extent  of  its  ability  is  one  of  the  influences  that  tions;  that  seeks  a  final  solution,  not  a  moment- 
is  still  holding  this  nation  back  commercially,  ary  expedient.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Hughes  has 
Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  to  fix  the  blame,  the  present  advantage.  From  the  beginning 
European  observers  can  glibly  accuse  this  coun-  of  his  public  career  the  trait  that  has  chiefly  dis- 
try  of  being  responsible  for  all  their  ills,  but  tinguished  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  an  in- 
this  is  an  explanation  that  does  not  stand  the  exorable  passion  for  reality.  Facts  have  formed 
test  of  facts.  The  point  is  that  such  stability  the  staple  of  his  mental  experiences.  Sixteen 
as  Europe  enjoys  to-day  is  the  direct  outcome  years  ago  his  name  leaped  into  fame  for  his 
of  America's  assistance.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  calling  matchless  skill  in  unravelling  the  secrets  of  the 
attention  to  the  J5, 000,000,000  which  has  life  insurance  companies.  Day  after  day, 
found  its  way  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  from  a  mass  of  figures  and  reports  the  very 
since  the  Armistice,  declared  that,  except  for  sight  of  which  would  have  caused  a  mind  like 
this  investment,  Europe  would  have  fallen  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  to  seek  precipitate  flight, 
pieces  economically.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  Mr.  Hughes  exposed  to  public  view  all  the  evil 
to  survey  the  present  American  policy  toward  practices  that  had  demoralized  the  great  insti- 
Europe  and  not  conclude  that  a  high  order  of  tution  of  life  insurance,  and,  when  all  the  details 
statesmanlike  intelligence  is  directing  it.  The  had  been  assembled  in  orderly  sequence,  he  was 
present  international  situation  discloses  two  able  to  draft  a  new  life  insurance  code  which  re- 
types of  mind  at  work;  curiously  enough,  these  stored  that  institution  to  permanent  usefulness, 
two  types  have  as  their  spokesmen  two  Welsh-  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  "constructive"  feats 
men.  Both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  history  of  American  finance.  And  Mr. 
derive  immediately  from  the  hills  of  Wales.  Hughes  is  succeeding  in  formulating  the  present 
The  two  statesmen,  however,  disclose  opposing  American  policy  toward  Europe  because  he  is 
phases  of  the  Celtic  temperament,  and  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  these  same  intellectual 
differing  methods  in  which  they  are  approaching  gifts.  Happily  he  has  constantly  at  his  elbow 
world  problems  is  probably  explained  by  that  a  cabinet  colleague,  Mr.  Hoover,  who  can  keep 
fact.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  largely  compact  him  always  informed  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
of  sentiment  and  emotion;  facts  are  not  the  situation  and  whose  advice  on  European 
important  element  in  his  treatment  of  a  baffling  economic  questions  is  probably  that  of  the 
question;  calm,  Olympian  deliberation  is  not  greatest  expert  in  the  world.  As  a  result  of  this 
his  manner  of  handling  it;  he  depends  rather  sympathetic  association  the  American  policy 
upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  This  toward  the  continent  of  Europe  shines  by 
temperamental  approach  shows  to  its  best  contrast  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
advantage  in  a  time  of  great  stress  and  emotion,  American  Welshman  has  a  clearer  grasp  of  the 
such  as  a  great  war;  then  the  thing  demanded  of  issues  at  stake  than  the  British  Welshman, 
a  statesman  is  energetic  leadership;  mistakes  Most  of  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
of  the  moment  hardly  affect  the  outcome  of  such  England  recognize  this  fact;  the  difficulties 
a  mighty  struggle,  for  the  most  intelligently  which  the  Lloyd  George  government  is  meeting, 
managed  war  is  invariably  one  colossal  error  its  frequent  adverse  votes,  in  one  legislative 
following  another,  just  as  war  is  itself  the  great-  chamber  or  the  other,  all  too  clearly  emphasize 
est  of  human  blunders.  But  the  statesmen  who  this  same  lack  of  confidence, 
can  fill  his  people  full  of  the  urge  to  win,  who  Fundamentally  the  difference  is  this  one  of 
can  compel  generals  and  admirals  and  civic  and  temperament;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  applies  per- 
industrial  leaders  to  exert  their  most  splendid  sonal  enthusiasm  and  his  gift  for  compromise  to 
efforts — this  is  the  kind  of  ruler  most  useful  a  tragic  problem  in  which  enthusiasm  and  com- 
in  such  a  crisis.  This  task  Mr.  Lloyd  George  promisecanproperly  play  no  part.  Mr.  Hughes 
performed  superbly  and  this  constitutes  his  uses  his  cold  reason  and  pays  attention  to 
title  to  immortahty.  nothing  except  facts.     And   in  this  way  the 
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American  is  most  kindly  serving  the  cause  of  three  bilHon  paper  marks;  its  expenditures 
Europe  itself.  And  what  are  these  facts?  were  fifteen  bilHon.  In  1 921,  it  is  estimated 
Years  ago  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  created  that  Poland's  receipts  amounted  to  ten  billion 
something  of  a  sensation  by  uttering  a  very  paper  marks  and  its  expenditures  to  one 
obvious  truth;  that  is  that  the  basis  of  all  credit  hundred  and  ten  billion.  That  the  nations 
was  character.  In  lending  millions  to  American  of  Europe  all  have  natural  grounds  for  fearing 
enterprise  he  was  always  interested  not  so  one  another  and  that  the  upkeep  of  armies  is 
much  in  the  security  proffered  as  in  the  charac-  the  natural  consequence  is  a  familiar  story; 
ter  of  the  men  involved.  The  world  is  now  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  situation  can  not  con- 
having  an  illustration  of  this  philosophy  on  an  tinue  indefinitely  and  that  there  can  be  no 
international  scale.  The  support  of  America  health  in  Europe,  and  no  assistance  in  restora- 
can  be  obtained  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe  tion  from  America,  until  a  new  spirit  prevails, 
the  moment  that  Europe  can  inspire  con-  That  American  investors  are  prepared  to 
fidence  that  this  support  will  not  be  thrown  furnish  money  for  reconstruction  and  the 
away.  Take  the  case  of  Russia.  The  trouble  creation  of  legitimate  industry  in  Europe  the 
with  Russia  is  the  fundamental  one  of  lack  extensive  loans  which  they  have  already  made, 
of  character.  A  nation  that  openly  preaches  the  and  are  still  making,  sufficiently  indicate; 
repudiation  of  debts  and  the  confiscation  of  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  furnish  huge  sums 
private  property  cannot  successfully  appeal  to  to  governments  to  make  possible  the  "balanc- 
American  support.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  evidently  ing  of  budgets" — that  is,  expenditures  on  non- 
wishes  to  do  business  with  this  nation;  Mr.  productive  purposes.  Thus,  before  there  can 
Hughes  recognizes  that  it  is  impossible;  that  is  be  any  physical  regeneration  of  Europe  there 
why  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  safer  guide  in  Russian  must  be  a  new  spirit.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
matters  than  his  British  contemporary.  More-  apparently  does  not  grasp  this  fact;  Mr. 
over,  his  refusal  is  a  greater  kindness  to  Russia  Hughes  does  grasp  it;  and  for  that  reason  the 
itself  than  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  acquiescence.  American  statesman  is  the  safer  guide. 
Russia  can  never  emerge  into  the  family  of 

nations  until  it  frees  itself  from  its  present  The  Revolt  Against  the  Bosses 
government.     Anything  that  perpetuates  that 

government,  even  for  a  brief  period,   simply  ^  I  ^HE  fate  that  is  overtaking  the  poHti- 
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prolongs   the   agony   of   the    Russian   people.  I      cal   machines  in  many  states  suggests 

A  billion  dollar  loan  from  American   bankers  Jl     nothing  so  much  as    the   toppling    of 

would  simply  give  the  present  regime  a  new  German    thrones    after    the    signing    of    the 

lease  of  life;    that  billion  dollars  would   pre-  Armistice.     One  after  another  the  time-honored 

sently   be   wasted  —  it  would    simply  go    the  fortresses  of  bossism  are  falling  down.     First 

way  of  the  crown  jewels;  and  then  the  world  Indiana,  where  Senator  New  makes  way  for 

would  be  face  to  face  again  with  the  present  Senator  Beveridge;  next  Pennsylvania,  where 

problem.  GiflFord  Pinchot  lays  prostrate  the  old  Quay- 

And  Russia  is  not  the  only  European  nation  Penrose  machine  and  secures  the  nomination 

to   be   reformed.    CYhe  whole    European   out-  for  Governor;  then  Iowa,  where  an  aspirant  of 

look,    as    Mr.    Hoover   has    shown,    must    be  radical  tendencies,  not  widely  known  outside 

changed.     An  atmosphere  of  peace  must  take  his  own  state,  successfully  contests  the  Senator- 

the  place  of  the  present  atmosphere  of  war.  ial  nomination  on  what  is  virtually  an  anti- 

An  attitude  of  cooperation  must  take  the  place  administration  platform;  then  North  Dakota, 

of  the   present   suspicion.     The   greatest   im-  where  a   leader  of  the  non-Partisan  League, 

pedimenttoAmericancooperation  with  Europe  Lynn   Frazier,   puts  to   route   so  experienced 

outside   of    Russia   is   the    refusal   to   disarm,  a  political  stalwart  as   Porter  J.  McCumber. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  failure  of  European  Probably  the  public's  first  interest  in  these 

budgets  to  "balance";  this  means  that  these  changes  is  a  personal  one  and  on  this  ground 

countries  are  spending  more  than  they  are  col-  there  is  reason  both  for  congratulation  and  for 

lecting  in  taxes, and  that  they  are  making  up  the  regret.     The  accession  of  Beveridge  will  greatly 

difference  by  loans  or  by  printing  paper  money,  strengthen  the  RepubHcan  majority  in  the  Sen- 

The  main  reason  for  this  unsound  condition  is  ate;  yet  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  Senator 

that  they  are  spending  huge  sums  on  armies.  McCumber  should  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  a 

In    1920,    Poland's   receipts  from  taxes  were  man  of  the  Frazier  type.     It  is  true  that  Senator 
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McCumber's  advocacies  in  the  recent  session  behind  the  door,  which  would  lie  unused  for 

have  somewhat  grieved  his  friends;  his  champ-  most  of  the  time,  but  which  would  be  extremely 

ionship  of  the  discredited  tariff  and  the  still  useful  in  times  of  danger, 

more  discredited   bonus  has  hardly   reflected  Ic  is  this  use  of  the  direct  primary  which  these 

ahighgradeofstatemanship;  yet  his  Senatorial  recent    political    happenings   have   so   vividly 

career,  extending  through  twenty-four  years,  illustrated,     in  all  these  states  what  has  taken 

contains  far  more   substantial   achievements,  place  is  little  less  than  a  political  revolution. 

The  part  that  Senator  McCumber  played  in  the  in  that  there  has  been  a  complete  transference 

repeal  of  the  Panama  Tolls  will  stand  as  his  of  political  power.     There  are  no  such  things  as 

greatest  achievement  in  Washington,  and  in  political  bosses  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

the  debate  on   the  Versailles  Treaty  he  dis-  or  North  Dakota — that  is,  political  bosses  who, 

played  a  finer  spirit  than  that  of   his  most  at  thepresent  moment,  possess  dictatorial  power, 

influential     Republican    colleagues.      On    the  In   all  these  states  a  new  force,  that  of  the 

whole,    therefore.    Senator    McCumber's    de-  party  voters  functioning  at  party  elections,  has 

feat  marks  a  distinct  loss  to  the  character  of  selected  the  party  candidates.     Moreover,  the 

the  Senate.  movement  is  contagious;  before  the  November 

Still   more  interesting  than  their  personal  elections  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  consider- 

aspects  are  the  political  implications  of  these  able  part  of  the  United  States  will  have  joined 

changes.     Perhaps  the  most  impressive  lesson  in  this  democratic  procession.     Just  what  the 

to  be  drawn  from  them  is  the  power  which  the  outcome  will  be,  whether  it  means  that  the 

direct   primary   places   in   the  voter's   hands.  Nation  is  in  for  a  tide  of  radicalism  that  will 

When    this    reform    was    sweeping    over    the  rise  higher  than  that  of  ten  years  ago,  is  not 

country,  in  the  pre-Wilsonian  days,  the  most  apparent.     What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the 

effective  argument  in  its  favor  was  the  fact  old  boss  system  is  in  eclipse,  temporarily  at 

that  it  provided  an  agency  which  the  electorate  least,  and  that  the  United  States  is  entering  a 

could  use  in  a  crisis  to  transfer  political  power  new  period  in  its  political  history, 
from    the    bosses    to    themselves.     That    the 

primary  was  accompanied  by  certain  evils  its  ]Vlr.  Taft  in   England 
most   eloquent   advocates   recognized;   it   was 

clearly  an  awkward  method  of  obtaining  A  /T  ^-  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT  has  played 
results;  it  really  provided  for  two  elections,  l\/|  rnany  parts  in  his  sixty-five  years  of 
one  within  the  party  and  one  between  the  1  Y  A  life — as  lawyer,  circuit  judge,  cabinet 
parties,  and  thus  made  a  political  campaign  a  officer,  president,  and  now  Chief  Justice;  but  it 
tedious  process;  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  was  probably  not  until  his  visit  to  England 
it  would  tend  to  disrupt  political  organizations  that  he  occupied  the  role  for  which  heaven  had 
and  promote  factionahsm,  since  the  rivalries  ideally  fitted  him.  As  an  ambassador,  either 
aroused  by  the  intra-party  struggles  would  official  or  unofficial,  his  qualifications  are  per- 
produce  lasting  bitternesses  that  would  be  fection.  The  chief  business  of  an  ambassador, 
carried  over  into  the  general  campaign;  it  after  all,  is  to  promote  cordiality  between  his 
would  inevitably  lead  to  large  expenditures  and  own  nation  and  the  one  to  which  he  is  accredi- 
thus  give  the  rich  man  an  advantage  over  his  ted;  and  Mr.  Taft's  very  presence,  his  ever 
less  fortunate  brother.  The  results  of  more  expanding  smile,  his  irrepressible  chuckle,  his 
than  ten  years'  experience  have  justified  prac-  massive  and  yet  dignified  figure,  his  keen  and 
tically  all  these  forebodings,  and  have  already,  always  active  intelligence,  simply  radiate  in- 
in  certain  places,  particularly  New  York  State,  ternational  sympathy.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
caused  a  reversion  to  the  old  convention  system.  Taft  was  not  an  ambassador;  that  he  went  to 
But  there  was  one  argument  for  the  primary  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  certain 
that  seemed  to  counterbalance  all  these  objec-  phases  of  English  law;  yet  the  real  usefulness 
tions.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that,  in  of  his  visit  has  been  as  a  messenger  of  good- 
ordinary  times,  direct  nominations  presented  no  will. 

great  improvement  over  the  ancient  methods.  It  came  at  an  opportune  time.     A  distinct 

but  it  was  urged  that  it  would  prove  invaluable  improvement    in     British-American    relations 

whenever  the  masses  were  sufficiently  aroused  has  been  evident  in  the  last  few  months.     The 

over  political  conditions  to  assert  their  power,  attitude  of  the  present  Administration,  which 

Woodrow  Wilson  himself  described  it  as  a  gun  is  distinctly  cordial  to  Great  Britain,  is  partly 
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responsible  for  the  change  that  is  taking  place,  three  well  defined  phases.  At  the  time  of  the 
but  there  are  other  influences  for  betterment  at  American  Revolution  there  were  only  about 
work  which  are  far  more  influential.  Recent  2,000  Jews  in  this  country.  Practically  all 
developments  in  Europe  have  forced  the  at-  of  these  were  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jews,  or 
tention  of  both  the  British  and  American  their  descendants;  they  had  for  centuries  rep- 
peoples  upon  the  fact  that,  different  in  many  resented,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  the 
superficial  details  as  they  may  be,  they  are  aristocracy  of  their  race.  They  lived  on  the 
more  like  each  other  than  either  is  like  any  other  terms  of  the  utmost  friendship  and  respect  with 
nation  in  the  world.  The  several  conferences,  their  Gentile  compatriots;  they  occupy  an 
the  newspaper  campaigns,  the  diplomatic  important  position  in  Jewish  history,  for  the 
negotiations,  the  political  disturbances  that  new  American  Constitution  completely  freed 
have  taken  place  in  most  countries  have  had  and  enfranchised  them;  they  were  thus  the 
the  result  of  photographing  each  nation  in  first  Jews  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  had 
the  most  vivid  colors.  Each  now  stands  with  ever  been  admitted  as  citizens  of  a  free  state  on 
an  indelible  individuality.  Americans  now  terms  of  exact  equality  with  all  other  citizens, 
know,  as  they  never  knew  before,  what  is  an  The  second  phase  of  Jewish  immigration 
Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  an  came  from  Germany  and  was  part  of  the 
Italian,  and  a  Russian.  It  is  now  necessary  general  German  immigration  that  began  in 
to  make  comparisons;  the  net  result  is  that,  the  'forties.  These  German  Jews  had  for  cen- 
after  all,  Uncle  Sam  finds  that  John  Bull  is  turies  lived  in  an  environment  which,  while 
considerably  more  like  himself  than  any  of  the  cruelly  intolerant  and  discriminating  on  the 
others.  Consequently  the  two  nations  have  social  side,  had  still  opened  to  them  most  of  the 
felt  themselves  subtly  coming  together.  That  economic  and  educational  advantages  that  go 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  now  assailing  with  a  superior  civilization.  These  German 
mankind  is  the  responsibility  of  these  two  Jews  represented  a  comparatively  small  group; 
peoples  is  a  fact  that  is  penetrating  their  con-  they  were  intelligent  and  industrious  and  for 
sciousness,  slowly  perhaps  and  yet  definitely,  the  most  part  prosperous;  their  habits  and 
Mr.  Taft's  visit  has  had  the  effect  of  showing  tastes  were  not  materially  different  from  those 
Englishmen  that  an  American  of  the  finest  type  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived;  their 
is,  after  all,  much  like  an  Englishman  of  the  children  attended  the  public  schools  and  the 
same  class,  and  thus  has  had  the  effect  of  bring-  higher  institutions  and  mingled,  frequently 
ing  closer  the  day  when  the  two  nations  may  on  terms  of  intimacy,  always  on  terms  of  good 
work  more  closely  together  for  the  salvation  of  feeling  and  tolerance,  with  the  offspring  of  the 
the  world.  old  established  breed.     More  often  than  not 

they  were  "unorthodox"  in  religion;  most  of 

The    lews  and  the  Colleges  them  had  long  since  abandoned  the  dietary 

practices  that  cause  the  Jews  to  be  regarded  as 

THE   ever-increasing   importance   which  a   peculiar   people.     Among   them   had   origi- 

the    Jewish    question    is    assuming    in  nated   the   so-called    "reform"    movement    in 

American  life  is  apparent  in  the  way  religion;  this  was  fundamentally  an  attempt  to 

that  it  is  agitating  the  colleges.     Like  every  make  their  religious   services   lose  something 

problem  affecting  Jewish  immigration  this  one  of  their  exotic  flavor  and  correspond  somewhat 

is  primarily  a  city  problem.     It  is  only  the  to    that    of    their    Christian    brethren.     The 

colleges   and   universities   located   in   or   near  question  of  the  assimilation  of  the  German 

large  cities  that  feel  the  necessity  of  restricting  Jews  was  hardly  ever  discussed;  their  capacity 

their  Jewish  students.     Again  this  particular  for  citizenship  was  taken  for  granted  and  the 

phase  of  a  daily  increasing  perplexity  affects  high  position  that  they  frequently  attained  in 

only  one  element  among  the  Jewish  citizenry  the  arts,   in  education,  science,  and  the  pro- 

— and  that  is  the  Russian  or  Polish  Jews.  fessions   certainly    indicated    that    they    had 

If  the  public  can  only  get  this  latter  fact  qualities  that  would  be  useful  in  our  common 

clearly  in  mind  the  so-called  Jewish  question  will  American  life. 

appear  in  a  clearer  light.    The  large  Jewish  com-  About  1881,  however,  the  systematic  perse- 

munities  which  are  now  found  in  most  Ameri-  cution  of  the  Jews  began  in  Russia,  and  from 

can  cities  are  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  that  time  dates  that  enormous  influx  of  Rus- 

Jewish  immigration  to  the  United  States  has  sian  Jews  which  only  the  recent  immigration 
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laws  have  temporarily  checked.  The  coming  place  this  at  20  per  cent,  and  President  Lowell, 
of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews— a  better  term  in  a  recent  letter,  apparently  foresees  the  early 
is  Eastern  Jews — forms  the  third  chapter  in  day  when  this  will  amount  to  40. 
the  story  of  Jewish  immigration.  These  Jews  Such  a  proportion  means  more  than  that 
were  almost  as  alien  to  our  Spanish  and  Ger-  Harvard  would  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
man  Jewish  population  as  they  were  to  the  Jewish  institution.  It  means  that  its  character 
native  American  stock.  They  came  from  a  would  be  completely  changed.  Like  Yale  and 
country  where  even  the  Christian  population  Princeton,  the  Cambridge  University  is  national 
had  for  centuries  lived  in  ignorance,  uncleanli-  in  scope;  it  draws  its  students  from  all  parts 
ness,  and  squalor;  their  lives  had  always  been  an  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Eastern  Jews 
almost  hopeless  struggle  against  disease  and  who  are  hammering  for  admission  come  al- 
poverty;  to  them  the  old  proverb,  "as  rich  as  a  most  entirely  from  the  Boston  community. 
Jew"  certainly  was  a  cruel  misnomer,  for  as  a  Most  of  them  live  at  their  own  homes  and  thus 
mass  they  were  extremely  poor — as  they  are  do  not  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  college 
still.  These  representatives  of  their  race  pre-  life.  If  they  number  40  per  cent. — and  this 
sented  far  greater  problems  in  assimilation  than  proportion  is  likely  to  increase  as  time  goes  on 
did  their  predecessors.  A  greater  proportion  — Harvard  will  lose  its  national  character  to 
were  orthodox  in  religion;  their  racial  concious-  that  extent,  and  be  a  place  given  up  largely 
ness  had  been  sharpened  b\-  especially  atrocious  to  educating  the  sons  of  a  particular  racial 
segregation  and  ill  treatment;  and  as  a  mass  element  living  in  Boston.  That  is  the  present 
they  had  had  little  training  in  the  amenities  function  of  the  City  College  of  New  York  and 
and  delicacies  of  civilized  existence.  In  their  New  York  University,  though  at  the  beginning 
struggles  in  the  new  country  they  developed  a  they  too  were  educational  institutions  of  wider 
competitive  zeal  that  usualh'  made  them  the  scope.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  why 
conquerors  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  the  Harvard  authorities  should  deal  frankly 
specialized.  Their  competition  w^as  especially  with  this  situation, 
directed  against  their  own  co-religionists.  Be- 
fore they  came,  the  German  Jew  had  been  the  Democracy  Through  Sanitation 
master  of  the  clothing  trades;  but  the  Russian 
Jew  eventually  supplanted  him;  and  so  it  was  T  T  IS  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  from  all 


I 


in  other  lines.  I  the  confusion  and  sordidness  of  foreign  re- 
The  second  generation  of  this  immigrant  A  lations  and  domestic  politics  and  to  pass 
body  has  now  reached  college  age;  the  Jews  in  review  certain  less  spectacular  activities  in 
have  always  shown  a  great  aptitude  for  which  the  real  American  spirit  appears  at  its 
education,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  best.  From  the  standpoint  of  American  demo- 
would  enter  the  universities  in  great  numbers,  cracy,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Rockefeller 
It  is  only  the  universities  located  in  large  cities  Foundation  are  about  the  most  encouraging 
that  especially  feel  this  pressure.  In  New  documents  that  reach  this  office.  They  are 
York  the  City  College  has  long  been  almost  uplifting  not  only  for  the  tangible  results  re- 
exclusively  a  Jewish  institution;  New  York  corded  but  for  the  periodical  glimpses  which 
University  is  probably  seventy-five  per  cent,  they  offer  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  is 
Jewish;  at  one  time  Columbia  had  a  quota  of  really  to  be  redeemed.  The  mouthings  of  the 
forty  per  cent,  though  the  proportion  is  now  politicians  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  imag- 
believed  not  to  be  so  large.  Yale  has  a  com-  ination  out  of  focus.  The  constant  talk  of  di- 
paratively  small  number — perhaps  10  per  rect  primaries  and  conventions,  the  space  given 
cent.;  such  places  as  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  to  the  political  contests  taking  place  in  so  many 
Williams,  and  Amherst  have  practically  none;  states  only  emphasize  again  the  popular  fal- 
the  reason  is  that  the  first  is  located  in  a  com-  lacy  that  the  progress  of  democracy  depends 
paratively  small  city,  and  thus  has  a  smaller  upon  the  eccentricities  of  the  ballot,  that  the 
Russian  Jewish  colony  to  draw  upon,  while  the  important  fact  consists  in  the  preference  shown 
others  are  located  in  the  country.  The  point  b\'  the  masses  for  one  particular  leader  against 
is  that  nearly  all  this  Jewish  influx  comes  from  another.  Yet  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
the  university  town  itself.  Harvard,  being  far  more  comprehensive.  To  what  extent  is 
near  a  large  urban  community,  naturally  has  a  every  child  educated?  To  what  extent  is  it 
larger    proportion.     The    newspaper    reports  protected  from  disease?     What  opportunities 
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A    WORLD   MAP   OF    ROCKEFELLER    FOUNDATION    ACTIVITIES 

Financed  and  supervised  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  outposts  shown  on  this  map 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  unselfish  work  of  improving  the  health  of  the  world 


does  it  have  for  the  exercise  of  its  full  capacities, 
in  agriculture,  industry,  and  professional  life? 
The  nation  that  answers  these  questions  most 
satisfactorily  is  the  one  that  is  most  truly  demo- 
cratic, even  though  it  does  not  possess  direct 
primaries,  the  referendum,  or  the  recall. 

it  is  because  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
daily  tackling  these  problems,  is  constantly 
seeking  to  im.prove  the  basic  facts  of  human 
existence,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing forces  for  real  democracy  now  at  work 
in  American  life.  Though  its  efforts  are  not 
limited  to  the  elimination  of  disease,  the  vast 
work  of  sanitation  which  is  now  engaging  its 
efforts  in  all  parts  of  the  world  perhaps  illus- 
trates this  democratizing  influence  at  its  best. 
A  sick  man  may  be  a  good  citizen  in  a  passive 
sense,  but  he  can  never  be  an  efficient  one. 
A  child  constantly  exposed  to  contamination 
by  hookworm,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  or  tuber- 
culosis is  not  likely  to  become  a  hard-working 
unit  in  the  American  commonwealth.  Even 
more  important  than  education  in  the  building 
up  of  men  and  women  is  sanitation.  The  mi- 
crobe is  a  greater  menace  to  progress  than  is 
ignorance  itself.  A  sound  body  free  from  dis- 
ease and  enervating  weaknesses,  a  clear  brain 


filled  with  healthy  ideas  and  capable  of  function- 
ing straight — in  these  things  the  salvation  of  the 
nation  first  of  all  consists.  And  this  latest  re- 
port of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  takes  us 
into  the  realm  of  this  new  effort,  where  people 
are  building  and  not  destroying,  where  they  are 
working  for  the  future  and  are  not  attempting 
to  perpetuate  the  errors  of  the  past,  where  the 
real  evils  that  disrupt  modern  life,  such  as 
religious  bigotry,  racial  hatreds,  sectional  and 
social  antagonisms,  are  absent,  where  "na- 
tional aspirations,"  with  all  their  horrid  conse- 
quences— war,  massacre,  starvation,  and  crime 
— are  not  the  chief  forces  at  work,  and  where  the 
only  preparation  that  is  being  made  for  war  is 
for  the  war  against  disease  and  ignorance. 

This  work  is  not  confined  to  one  country, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  one  continent.  Just  con- 
sider a  few  of  its  manifestations  in  the  year 
under  review.  The  Foundation  has  given  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  new  school 
of  Health  and  Hygiene  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  pledged  two  millions  for  a  similar 
school  at  Harvard.  It  has  made  substantial 
contributions  for  public  health  training  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 
it  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
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tute  of  Paris,  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
hard  times  of  the  war.  It  has  continued  the 
work  of  promoting  the  training  of  nurses  in 
Europe  and  America;  it  has  opened  a  complete 
modern  medical  school  and  hospital  in  Pekin, 
China,  and  assisted  twenty-five  other  medical 
centres  in  the  flowery  kingdom;  and  it  has  en- 
couraged the  medical  school  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  The 
Foundation  has  contracted  for  the  rebuilding 
and  reorganization  of  the  medical  school  and 
hospital  of  the  Free  University  of  Brussels, 
appropriating  three  and  one  half  million  dollars 
for  that  purpose.  Could  any  more  fitting  gift 
come  at  this  time  from  America  to  this  sturdy 
and  suffering  city?  The  Foundation  has  also 
made  surveys  of  medical  schools  in  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Indo-China,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Siam,  India,  Syria,  and  Turkey, 
and  has  added  to  the  laboratory  equipment  of 
five  medical  schools  in  Central  Europe.  It  has 
provided  157  fellowships  in  hygiene,  medicine, 
physics,  and  chemistry  to  representatives  of 
eighteen  countries,  has  continued  the  cam- 
paign against  yellow  fever  in  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  has  undertaken  demon- 
strations in  the  control  of  malaria  in  ten  states, 
cooperated  in  book  work  in  nineteen  govern- 
mental areas  and  has  taken  part  in  rural  health 
demonstrations  in  seventy-seven  American 
counties  and  in  Brazil.  Nor  is  this  a  complete 
catalogue  of  its  achievements;  to  comprehend 
the  whole  story  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  increasing  activities  of  the  Foun- 
dation's chief  agencies  in  this  work — the  Inter- 
national Health  Board,  the  China  Medical 
Board,  and  the  Division  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion. Many  harsh  things  have  been  said 
against  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  but 
a  nation  that  undertakes  such  work  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  is  certainly  not  misspend- 
ing all  its  time. 

The  Hookworm  Story  of  One  County 

WHAT  makes  this  enterprise  so  im- 
portant is  that  it  is  done  with  such 
supreme  intelligence;  it  represents 
the  working  of  that  force  which  promises  more 
than  anything  else  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind—science; it  is  a  force  that  labors  su- 
premely for  its  goal,  that  does  not  lie  or  cheat, 
that  is  interested  only  in  truth  and  progress, 
that  is  not  led  astray  or  misdirected  by  prej- 
udice.    It  is,  in  a  word,   superlatively  moral. 


To  show  how  this  works  concretely,  the  story 
may  be  told  of  one  little  county  in  Virginia. 
A  survey  of  this  area  made  in  1910  showed 
that  82.6  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  were 
afflicted  with  hookworm.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  experienced  investigators  to  take 
blood  tests  to  learn  this  fact;  the  evidences  of 
this  enervating  disease  were  all  too  apparent, 
both  in  the  appearance  of  the  victims  and  in 
the  general  social  and  economic  demoralization 
that  followed  in  its  wake.  The  children  were 
dull,  listless,  pallid,  and  emaciated;  their  pro- 
gress in  school  was  slow;  and  the  condition  of 
the  parents  was  even  worse,  for  they  were 
afflicted  with  the  same  handicap,  as  their  an- 
cestors had  been  for  many  generations.  The 
broken-down  fences,  the  dilapidated  houses, 
the  scraggly  farms,  the  grass-grown  roads,  the 
absence  of  public  spirit,  the  too  frequently  pre- 
vailing low  moral  standards — these  failings 
were  not,  as  the  superficial  observer  might  have 
concluded,  the  results  of  defects  in  character 
or  intelligence;  there  was  one  explanation,  and 
one  only;  nearly  everybody  in  the  community 
was  an  invalid;  the  hookworm  was  the  only 
thing  that  really  flourished. 

This  statement  would  have  caused  universal 
laughter  twelve  years  ago;  now  it  can  be  made 
as  a  demonstrated  fact;  the  agents  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  last  twelve  years  have  been 
working  upon  this  simple  hypothesis  and  can 
present  the  evidence.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Health  the  Foundation 
began  a  vigorous  anti-hookworm  battle.  It 
organized  clinics,  conducted  a  "  publicity  cam- 
paign" which  explained  the  cause,  cure,  and 
prevention  of  the  disease,  and  began  actively 
treating  cases.  In  fifteen  months  the  per- 
centage of  hookworm-afflicted  school  children 
had  been  reduced  from  82.6  to  35.2  per  cent. 
The  last  survey,  made  in  1921,  showed  that  this 
had  been  cut  down  to  2.2  per  cent. — that  is, 
the  disease  had  practically  disappeared.  As 
a  result,  the  whole  community  had  been  trans- 
formed. The  faces  of  the  children  have  be- 
come rosy;  their  bodies  have  become  plump 
and  active;  they  have  developed  a  quickness  at 
their  studies  and  display  constantly  that  zest  for 
life  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  children. 
The  county  has  been  cleaned  up;  the  broken 
down  fences  have  been  repaired;  the  farms  are 
yielding  greater  returns;  school  attendance  has 
increased,  and  an  entirely  new  public  spirit  has 
been  created.  The  basis  of  progress  has  been 
established;  and  for  probably  the  first  time 
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since  this   county  was  settled  by  white  men, 
its  inhabitants  have  a  fair  chance  at  Hfe. 

This  accompHshment  is  extremely  worth 
while,  not  only  for  itself,  but  as  an  example. 
There  are  many  places,  not  only  m  the  Southern 
States,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  same  conditions  prevail  that  stunted 
the  development  of  this  community  ten  years 
ago.  A  little  effort,  as  the  Foundation  has 
shown,  will  restore  them  to  usefulness. 

An  Economic  Lesson  from  old  Sea- 
Faring  New  England 

A  BOOK  recently  published  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  on  "The  Maritime 
History  of  Massachusetts,"  not  only 
gives  a  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
performances  in  American  history,  but  embodies 
certain  general  economic  laws  that  need  to  be 
pressed  home  vigorously  at  this  crisis.  Prob- 
ably the  solidity  and  earnestness  of  the  New 
England  character  appears  to  no  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  its  grim  determination  to  force 
a  living  from  the  sea.  Heaven  dealt  rather 
ungently  with  the  old  New  England  pioneers 
when  it  directed  their  settlement  to  this  barren 
soil.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys  and  a 
few  reaches  of  land  near  the  seacoast  the  soil 
was  unfertile,  and  to  wring  a  living  from  its 
rocky  acres  presented  great  discouragements. 
New  England  had  only  two  great  assets,  her 
forests  and  the  sea.  The  first  made  her  one 
of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  sections  in  the 
world;  the  energetic  shipbuilders  of  the  Col- 
onies enjoyed  no  subsidies,  but  they  con- 
structed ships  so  excellently  and  so  cheaply 
that  they  built,  not  only  for  America,  but  for 
the  mother  country  as  well.  The  sea,  in  Colonial 
times,  gave  New  England  in  its  fish  almost  her 
one  important  article  of  export  trade;  and  the 
shipment  of  these  odorous  cargoes  to  the  wine 
and  sugar  islands  of  the  Atlantic  formed  the 
economic  groundwork  of  her  existence  before 
the  American  Revolution. 

But  independence  seemed  inevitably  to 
sound  the  doom  of  Massachusetts  and  her 
sister  states.  Not  only  Great  Britain  but 
France  and  Spain  shut  their  West  Indian  ports 
to  American  ships,  and  in  a  twinkling  the 
trade  from  which  this  barren  region  had  drawn 
its  sustenance  disappeared.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution English  shipbuilders  had  foreseen  the  day 
when  the  American  Colonies  would  supplant 
them  in  England  itself;  but,  after  the  treaty  of 


peace,  British  merchants  were  prohibited  by 
law  from  purchasing  the  product  of  American 
shipyards.  So  far  as  one  could  foresee  events 
in  1783,  nothing  but  emigration  or  starvation 
faced  the  people  of  this  barren  region.  How 
were  they  to  live?  Where  were  they  to  find 
the  trade  that  would  take  the  place  of  that 
which  they  had  lost? 

The  commercial  imagination  of  New  England 
now  reached  beyond  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  did  not  rest  until  it  had  landed  in  China. 
The  celestial  kingdom  contained  many  prod- 
ucts that  found  a  ready  sale  in  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  country;  tea,  china- 
ware,  nankeens,  and  the  beautiful  silk  goods 
in  which  the  Chinese  weavers  were  so  expert. 
Here  was  the  possibility  of  a  splendid  trade, 
but  one  obstacle  stood  in  the  way.  What 
were  the  New  Englanders  to  exchange  for  these 
delightful  products?  For  the  lumber,  the 
barrel  staves  and  the  salt  codfish  that  had  sat- 
isfied the  West  Indian  sugar  growers  the  Chi- 
nese mandarins  had  not  the  slightest  use — and 
these  were  the  only  things  that  New  England 
at  that  time  could  offer.  Mr.  Morison,  in  his 
present  volume,  tells  how  this  problem  was 
finally  solved  and  it  is  a  story  that  reflects  the 
utmost  glory  upon  Massachusetts.  There  was 
one  thing  that  the  Chinese  valued  even  above 
the  edible  birds '-nests  that  the  British 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  They  had  a  great  weakness  for  beau- 
tiful furs,  especially  that  of  the  sea-otter. 
This  animal  was  not  prevalent  in  New  England, 
but  it  could  be  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  Pacific  wilderness  known  as  the  North- 
west Country — the  territory  that  now  in- 
cludes the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Hence  New  England  began  anew  its  maritime 
greatness  on  a  triangular  basis.  The  Boston 
merchant-captain,  fortified  with  a  cargo  of 
jack-knives,  blankets,  shotguns,  beads,  and 
hatchets  and  other  articles  dear  to  the  savage 
heart,  made  the  long  trip  around  Cape  Horn, 
sailed  up  into  the  North  Pacific,  and  finally 
dropped  anchor  off  the  coast  of  the  present 
Oregon.  Here  he  and  his  crew  would  stay, 
sometimes  for  a  couple  of  years,  now  engaging 
in  murderous  combat  with  the  natives,  now 
exchanging  their  hatchets  and  trinkets  for 
otter  skins.  Such  as  survived  this  arduous 
experience  would  point  their  vessel's  head  in 
the  direction  of  Canton,  fight  their  way 
through  waters  infested  with  pirates,  sell  their 
furs,   purchase  tea  and  silks  and  chinaware, 
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and  then  start  westward  home,  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe.  The  trip  frequently  took 
three  or  four  or  five  years;  yet  it  proved  finan- 
cially worth  while;  and  this  was  the  way  that 
Massachusetts  again  rose  to  commercial  great- 
ness. 

The  story  has  frequently  been  told,  but 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  telling  it  again. 
It  embodies  an  economic  lesson  which  has  the 
utmost  importance  at  the  present  time.  Em- 
phatically and  picturesquely  it  forces  home 
that  great  truth  which  the  economists  have 
been  attemping  to  instill  into  the  popular  mind 
for  more  than  a  century  with  not  much  appar- 
ent success;  that  commerce  is  essentiall\'  barter, 
that  it  consists  of  an  interchange  of  products; 
that  the  country  which  has  nothing  to  sell  will 
have  no  ability  to  buy;  that  tariffs  and  sub- 
sidies will  not  provide  these  commodities,  but 
that  only  the  energies  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  trader  will  do  so.  It  is  because  the  world 
has  not  yet  grasped  this  great  truth  that  the 
present  economic  and  political  confusion  pre- 
vails. At  present  Congress  is  attempting  to 
restore  American  trade  with  Europe  by  erect- 
ing a  tariff  wall  against  European  products, 
ignoring  the  principle  that  Europe  can  pay  for 
our  goods  only  with  goods  of  her  own.  It  is 
demanding  that  Europe  pay  the  interest  upon 
the  large  debt  owed  the  United  States,  forget- 
ting again  that  our  late  Allies  can  pay  this  inter- 
est only  with  their  products.  In  Europe  itself 
the  same  misapprehension  prevails.  France 
demands  reparations  in  full  from  GeiTnany,  but 
Germany  can  pay  these  sums  only  by  work,  and 
work  takes  the  form  of  manufactured  articles. 
Incalculable  mischief  is  being  caused  by  the 
failure  to  understand  this  simple  truth. 

Will  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  Be  Moved  Into 
the  Mississippi  Valley? 

THE  proposal  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  a  great  shipping  highway  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the 
ports  of  the  world  is  only  another  phase  of  a 
battle  that  has  been  waged  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  advocated  as  a 
magnificent  scheme  to  move  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board a  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  of 
America;  the  day  is  foreseen  when  trans- 
Atlantic  passengers  can  step  upon  a  great  ocean 
liner  at  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  Duluth  and  sail 
directly  to  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Cher- 
bourg.    It  is  unfortunate  that  both  the  ad- 


vocacy of  this  proposal  and  the  opposition  to  it, 
should  have  taken  a  sectional  form.  The 
Middle  West  anticipates  with  satisfaction 
that  this  new  route  will  free  it  from  the  exac- 
tions of  New  York.  New  York's  opposition 
is  based  upon  the  not  unnatural  fear  of  losing 
a  large  amount  of  business  for  its  port.  And 
now  Canada,  which  seemed  to  be  the  one  part- 
ner which  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose,  has  declined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  this 
great  waterway.  In  the  Dominion  it  is  ap- 
parently Montreal  and  Quebec  that  have 
blocked  the  improvement;  here  again  it  is  the 
fear  that  the  use  of  the  waterway  will  injure  the 
eminence  of  these  two  cities  as  ports. 

An  historical  perspective  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  real  forces  at  work  in  this  con- 
troversy. So  long  as  the  population  of  the 
American  Colonies  consisted  of  a  few  scattered 
settlements  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  there  was  no 
rivalry  among  its  ports.  Each  one — Boston 
for  New  England,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
for  the  Middle  Section,  Baltimore  and  Charles- 
ton for  the  South — simply  became  the  head- 
quarters for  exporting  the  particular  products 
of  its  neighborhood;  thus  competition  was 
practically  unknown.  Boston  sent  the  barrel 
staves  and  salted  fish  and  provisions  of  New 
England  to  the  West  Indies;  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  did  a  considerable  business  in 
exporting  the  grain  raised  in  their  agricul- 
tural hinterland;  Baltimore  and  Charleston 
shipped  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  that 
formed  the  staple  crops  of  their  region.  In 
those  days  New  York  was  not  the  most  im- 
portant port;  the  explanation  is  that  prac- 
ticall\'  all  its  background  was  an  unsettled 
wilderness,  and  produced  few  of  the  materials 
of  trade.  The  Appalachian  plateau  formed 
the  western  limit  of  colonial  settlement.  But 
the  opening  up  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
valleys — a  mighty  historic  development  that 
began  soon  after  American  independence — 
completely  changed  the  situation.  This  was 
the  richest  agricultural  area  in  the  v/orld;  a 
splendid  migration  of  the  "old  native  stock" 
began  which  in  a  few  years  transformed  the 
northwest  wilderness  into  a  great  and  thrifty 
agricultural  garden;  its  crops  were  far  in  excess 
of  the  home  requirements;  and  the  export  of  the 
surplus  laid  the  basis  of  America's  economic 
greatness.  How  was  the  trade  of  this  trans- 
Appalachian  Empire  to  find  its  way  to  the 
markets  of  the  world?     In  other  words,  through 
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what  ports  on  the  Atlantic  were  they  to  go? 
Now  began  that  competition  for  this  trade 
which  has  raged  fiercely  since  1790,  and  of 
which  this  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project  is 
only  the  latest  manifestation. 

There    were    four    possible    competitors — 
Boston,  New  York,   Philadelphia,  and   Balti- 
more.    In    1790    these    cities    did    not    vary 
greatly  in  size,  and  the  race  at  first  seemed  to  be 
a  free-for-all.     Yet  with  the  forces  that  deter- 
mined the  issue  the  human  agency  really  had 
nothing  to  do.     The  outcome  of  this  commer- 
cial struggle  was   really  decided  far  back  in 
geologic  time;  the  upheavals  of  Nature  and  the 
slow-grinding  of  the  glaciers, — such  were  the 
phenomena  that  had  really  settled  the  issue. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  this  new  western 
commerce  across  the  barrier  presented  by  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.     Nature  had  created 
four  great  passages,  each  one  finding  its  term- 
inus at  one  of  the  competing  Atlantic  ports. 
The  line  from  Baltimore  to  the  West  was  the 
Potomac  Valley,  which    led    to    the    Monon- 
gahela  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The    line   from    Philadelphia    was    along    the 
Juniata  and  the  Conemaugh  rivers  to  Pitts- 
burgh— the  present  route  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.     Boston    possessed    no    convenient 
highway;  the  Berkshire  Mountains  of  western 
New  England  practically  shut  this  section  off 
from  the  American  Continent — a  fact  which 
in  itself  explains  much  New  England  history. 
New  York's  access  to  this  new  trade  Golconda 
was  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
The  Indian  had  used  these  trails  long  before 
the  white  man;  and  long  before  the   Indian, 
the  buffalo  and  deer  had  similarly  trod  them 
as  pathways  across  the  Alleghany  impediment. 
The   struggle   that   now   took   place   between 
New    York,    Philadelphia,    and    Baltimore — 
for  Boston  as  an  entrepot  for  Western  trade 
cut  little  figure  in  the  days  preceding  railroads 
— quickly  demonstrated  which  port  had  Nature 
as   its   partner.     The  Hudson-Mohawk  route 
was  so  superior  to  the  others  that  in  a  few 
decades  it  had  left  its  competitors  far  behind. 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1826  immed- 
iately   established    New    York's    supremacy, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  its  rivals  that  su- 
premacy has  only  increased  with  time.     Other 
ports    have    long    since    abandoned    hope    of 
disputing   the   commercial   eminence  of  New 
York;  they  content  themselves  with  such  leav- 
ings as  a  friendly  Providence  may  yield  them. 
The  official  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of 


1920  (the  divisions  are  customs  districts)  tell 
the  story: 

New  York ^6,176,494,000 

Massachusetts  (Boston)      .      .      .  585,555,000 

Philadelphia 724,413,000 

Maryland  (Baltimore)   ....  451,381,000 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  competition  that 
began  about  1790.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  enters  and 
leaves  New  York;  the  remaining  neariy  40  per 
cent,  is  divided  among  all  the  other  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Gulf  and  Lake  Coasts. 

It  seems  a  little  absurd,  therefore,  that  New 
York  State  should  be  disturbed  by  this  proposal 
to  canalize  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  divert  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  Middle  West  from  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  to  send  them  di- 
rectly in  ocean-going  vessels  from  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  other  lake  ports. 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  constructing  this  route 
there  are   apparently   differences   of  opinion; 
but,  even  though  it  be  built,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  will  materially  or  permanently  injure  New 
York's  standing  as  a  port.     For  agriculture 
and   agricultural   products,   though   they  laid 
the  basis  of  New  York's  supremacy,  are  no 
longer  the  chief  articles  of  export.     Economic 
conditions  are  undergoing  a  startling  change 
in  this  country;  more  and  more  do  we  need  our 
foodstuffs  for  our  own  people;  more  and  more 
are    we    becoming    a    great     manufacturing 
nation.     Crude  and  prepared  foodstuffs  now 
make  up  only  25   per  cent,  of  our  exports; 
manufactured  articles  make  up  51   per  cent; 
and   the   latter   percentage   is   constantly   in- 
creasing.    The  great  raw  material  that  seems 
likely  to  be  permanently  an  article  of  export 
and  thus  a  great  element  in  American  pros- 
perity is  cotton;  but  this  is  shipped  mainly 
from  Southern  ports,  especially  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  and  there  is  no  expectation  that 
it  will  ever  find  its  way  abroad  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  route.     New  York  will  remain  in- 
definitely the  shipping  point  for  the  products 
that  will  make  up  the  American  commerce  of 
the  future.     The  intricate  mechanism  of  bank- 
ing,  railroading,  and  manufacturing  and  port 
facilities  lays  these  products  down  at  New  York 
Harbor  and  will  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely. 
Probably  by  the  year  2000  this  country  will  have 
a  population  of  200,000,000;  by  that  time  we 
shall  be  a  food-importing,  not  a  food-exporting 
nation;  whether  a  mighty  watery  highway  to 
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transport  the  food  products  of  the  West  di- 
rectly to  the  European  market  will  serve  any 
useful  purpose  is  problematical. 

Still  the  matter  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. If  Chicago  and  Cleveland  can  be 
moved  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  become 
great  ports  the  mere  fact  that  New  York  does 
not  like  the  idea  is  not  a  suificient  argument 
against  it.  Each  part  of  the  country  has  the 
right  to  develop  itself  to  the  utmost  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  genius.  The  proposal  that 
Congress  shall  appropriate  Si, 000,000  to  in- 
vestigate the  St.  Lawrence  route  in  all  its  de- 
tails seems  the  proper  step  to  take  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Let  Us  Tidy  Our  Cities 

AMERICAN  cities  are  manifesting  a  new 
interest  in  anti-litter  work.  Of  the 
L  minor  problems  facing  American  mu- 
nicipalities there  is  scarcely  any  one  more  im- 
portant than  this.  Just  as  the  neatness  and 
cleanness  of  one's  personal  appearance  is  an 
indication  of  character,  so  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  a  city's  streets  gives  a  pretty  clear  in- 
sight into  the  city's  composite  character.  A 
fine  avenue  littered  with  filth  and  rubbish 
means  nothing  except  bad  citizenship.  It 
betrays  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  is  the  essence  of  good  government.  A 
man  who  has  so  little  respect  for  his  associated 
citizens  as  to  strew  the  highway  with  papers 
and  general  refuse  does  not  possess  that 
"social  conscience"  which  brings  important 
results  in  more  important  matters.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  a  littered-up  city  is  a  well 
governed  city;  the  thing  is  nothing  but  a  badge 
of  civic  carelessness,  waste,  and  even  of  corrup- 
tion. 

Several  years  ago  American  cities  cut  a  poor 
figure  in  this  respect  compared  with  the  cities 
of  Europe.  At  present  the  comparison  in 
disarray  is  not  so  unfavorable  to  this  country. 
European  cities  have  become  less  tidy — the 
war,  of  course,  is  to  blame  for  this  as  for  most 
other  things — and  American  municipalities 
have  become  cleaner.  New  York  is  hardly 
a  worse  sample  of  municipal  housekeeping  now 
than  London.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  the 
littered  condition  of  London  and  the  English 
countryside  is  receiving  much  attention  from 
the  British  press.  The  careless  populace  not 
only  throws  its  newspapers  into  the  public 
highway,  but  disposes  of  tin  cans  in  a  simi- 


larly informal  manner.  The  London  County 
Schools  are  attempting  to  start  the  reform  at 
the  bottom  and  are  instructing  all  children  in 
proper  ways  of  getting  rid  of  rubbish.  But 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  and  other  great  Amer- 
ican cities  are  still  far  from  immaculate.  For 
this  reason  the  "clean  up  weeks"  and  the  crea- 
tion of  agencies  which  devote  their  energies  to 
anti-litter  work  are  hopeful  signs.  Improve- 
ment is  certain.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
American  cities  for  twenty-five  years  knows 
that  men  and  women  develop  a  municipal 
responsibility  much  more  rapidly  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Twenty-five  years  ago  few 
free-born  Americans  hesitated  to  spit  in  public 
conveyances  or  public  places.  The  inhibition 
that  has  developed  in  respect  to  this  vice  shows 
how  rapidly  personal  habits  can  be  improved. 
The  day  will  probably  come  when  the  average 
citizen  will  be  as  careful  about  dropping  his 
read  newspaper  in  the  street  as  he  is  now  about 
spitting  in  a  street  car. 

But  there  is  still  much  opportunity  for 
missionary  zeal,  especially  among  the  crowds 
who  spend  Sundays  in  the  public  parks. 
Nothing  would  more  eloquently  portray  the 
perfection  of  the  civic  conscience  than  an 
unlittered  city  park  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Cost  of  Woman's  Clothes — and  Men's 

IN  ONE  respect  at  least  the  modern  ten- 
dency to  level  the  position  of  men  and 
women  has  not  reached  perfection  and  that 
is  in  their  relative  expenditures  for  clothes.  In 
this  detail  of  her  daily  existence  woman  is  still 
vastly  superior  to  man.  That  the  amount  of 
money  annually  spent  upon  decorating  the 
wife  and  daughter  greatly  exceeded  that  spent 
upon  the  husband  and  son  has  long  been  sus- 
pected, but  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau  bring  the  whole  situation  to  the 
light  of  day.  These  figures  are  intended  to 
show  primarily  the  manufactures  of  New  York 
City;  they  disclose  that  New  York  turns  out 
one  twelfth  of  all  the  manufactured  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  that  these 
manufactures  have  a  total  value  of  more  than 
§5,000,000,000.  This  fact  is  a  stupendous  one 
in  itself ;  but  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  so- 
cial progress  are  the  figures  dealing  with  the  city 's 
greatest  industry,  the  production  of  men's  and 
women 's  wearing  apparel.  New  York,  of  course, 
does  not  produce  all  the  clothing  and  millinery 
used  in  the  United  States;  but  the  comparative 
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statistics  its  figures  suggest  can  probably  be 
taken  as  typical  of  most  manufacturing  centres. 
Here  then  is  this  suggestive  table: 

MEN 

Clothing 555480,596,385 

Furnishing  goods 50,292,860 

Hats  and  caps 44,823,840 

$576,713,085 

WOMEN 

Clothing $    866,243,561 

Corsets 12,865,474 

Furs 132,145,251 

Millinery  and  lace  goods     .     .     .  162,186,055 

$1,273,440,341 

There  are  other  materials  that  women  prob- 
ably consume  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
men.  Thus  the  heading  "lapidary  work" 
— to  the  tune  of  $27,000,000  a  year — means 
mainly  diamond  cutting,  and  diamonds,  while 
not  unknown  to  the  manly  fmger,  much  more 
frequently  help  to  make  beautiful  the  feminine 
hand  and  throat.  New  York  annually  pro- 
duces jewelry  to  the  extent  of  $65,391,595,  and 
few  will  dispute  that  this  is  a  form  of  extrava- 
gance to  which  women  are  more  given  than 
men.  Somewhat  more  doubt  arises  as  to  the 
consumption  of  the  confectionery  and  ice  cream 
that  is  credited  with  $84,564,630;  for  boys  and 
girls  are  equally  addicted  to  sweets,  and  they 
are  consumed — for  the  most  part  surreptitiously 
— on  a  large  scale  by  full  grown  men.  Even 
though  women  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
expenditure  they  have  a  fair  retort  in  the  figures 
for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobacco,  which  reach 
the  great  total  of  $146,033,207;  probably  the 
cigarette  habit  among  women,  though  rapidly 
developing,  accounts  for  only  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  this  grand  total.  Had  these  statistics 
been  compiled  three  years  ago,  men  would 
have  suffered  still  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  self-indulgence,  for  then  the  table  would 
have  included  the  figures  for  alcoholic  drinks. 
There  are  indications  that  such  beverages  are 
produced  and  sold  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
New  York  even  to-day;  but  obviously  a  solemn 
government  report  cannot  set  forth  the  sta- 
tistics of  an  illegal  product. 

That  it  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to 
clothe  American  women  as  American  men  is 
probably  the  fact,  though  no  definite  statement 
can  be  made  until  the  statistics  of  the  whole 


country  are  forthcoming.  Yet  probably  the 
ones  who  have  least  to  complain  about  this 
are  American  men  themselves.  Although  the 
grand  total  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  a  war 
budget,  they  may  well  regard  it  as  money  well 
spent. 

Reforming  Criminals  by  Education 
and  Example 

IT  IS  perhaps  not  strange  that  there  should 
be  something  of  a  reaction  against  the 
plan  for  reforming  criminals  with  Welfare 
Leagues  and  Honor  Systems  that  became  so 
popular  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  experiments  at 
Sing  Sing  and  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Prison 
were  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  There 
is  no  accusation  that  this  system  has  failed;  in 
some  cases,  indeed,  especially  when  the  direct- 
ing mind  is  a  man  of  great  and  sympathetic 
qualities,  the  record  would  indicate  that  it  had 
succeeded;  the  idea  of  self-reformation  that 
underlies  it  is  unquestionably  sound;  yet  here 
is  a  belief  that  certain  modifications  must  be 
introduced  before  it  can  be  generally  adopted. 
For  this  reason  the  work  of  the  Deer  Island 
House  of  Correction  in  Boston  has  its  import- 
ance. 

This  experiment  is  not  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  criminal  is  much  the  same 
as  other  men  and  women,  but  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  he  is  something  very  different. 
The  Osborne  system  of  penal  reform  sets  him 
the  task  of  governing  himself,  and  that  is  the 
one  quality,  these  critics  urge,  which  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  does  not  possess.  Crimi- 
nals are  men  and  women  who  have  failed  in 
controlling  their  disruptive  instincts,  and  they 
have  failed  because  they  lack  those  inhibitions 
v/hich,  after  all,  constitute  what  is  known  as 
civilization.  All  human  beings  possess  im- 
pulses which  they  themselves  know  are  de- 
structive to  orderly  society;  but  the  normal 
person  possesses  inhibitions  which  restrain 
him  from  putting  them  into  action;  the  abnor- 
mal human  being  does  not  possess  these  in- 
hibitions and  for  the  lack  of  them  he  becomes  a 
criminal.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  any 
logical  attempt  to  transform  such  a  man  or 
woman  into  a  normal  social  unit  would  try  to 
arouse  those  inhibitions  which  had  previously 
lain  inactive.  The  means  of  reform,  that  is, 
is  education.  The  education  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively of  the  restricted  formal  kind;  it  should 
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embrace  all  the  ideas  and  enthusiasms  that  bled  statements  of  fact  must  always  be  verified; 
comprise  good  citizenship.  Something  of  this  but  the  impressions  which  they  give  of  the  in- 
sort  the  Deer  Island  School  of  Correction  has  fluences  that  really  control  American  life — its 
been  attempting  in  the  last  few  years.  Its  aspirations,  its  emotions,  the  mental  state  of 
main  effort  has  been  to  inculcate  new  standards  the  people,  popular  taste,  the  emphasis  which 
of  leadership.  Under  the  Welfare  League  plan,  any  generation  lays  upon  particular  move- 
the  leaders  whom  the  little  democracy  chose  ments,  the  estimation  in  which  it  holds  par- 
were  too  likely  to  be  those  with  the  strongest  ticular  men — are  really  the  things  that  permit 
right  arms  and  the  most  audacity — those,  that  one  age  to  understand  another.  Probably 
is,  who  have  the  traits  that  lead  one  member  of  a  the  most  vivid  piece  of  historical  writing  in 
pirate  crew  to  the  captaincy.  But  the  Deer  English  is  that  animated  description  of  fifteen 
Island  Institution  establishes  evening  schools,  \'ears  of  English  life  which  Macaulay  called 
in  which  practically  all  the  teachers  are  them-  "The  History  of  England";  and  one  of  Macau- 
selves  prison  inmates.  These  men  become  not  lay's  chief  sources  of  information  were  the  news- 
only  the  instructors  in  the  elementary  branches  papers,  pamphlets,  and  other  ephemeral  out- 
and  in  good  government,  but  by  the  pressure  givings  of  the  declining  Stuart  era. 
of  events  they  necessarily  become  the  leaders  To  the  American  Macaulay  of  1975  the 
of  the  prison  comm.unity  in  all  its  phases.  At  present-day  newspapers  will  be  similarly  indis- 
least  that  has  been  the  result  at  Deer  Island;  pensable.  But,  unless  the  libraries  find  some 
and  it  is  contended  that  this  type  of  leader  is  a  way  of  preserving  these  materials,  they  will  not 
far  more  helpful  influence  in  instigating  reform  be  ready  to  his  hand.  Modern  pulp  paper  has 
than  the  type  brought  to  the  front  under  the  sys-  been  a  great  educational  force  in  that  it  has 
tem  which  Mr.  Osborne  introduced  at  Sing  Sing,  filled  every  American  home  with  a  vast  amount 
The  matter,  of  course,  is  open  to  dispute:  of  reading  matter.  But  this  reading  matter 
Mr.  Osborne  claims  and  apparently  exhibits  rapidly  degenerates  with  time.  After  a  few 
remarkable  cases  of  transformed  character;  years  present-day  newspapers  become  almost 
the  Deer  Island  Institution  similarly  pro-  useless;  in  a  few  decades  they  have  all  but  dis- 
duces  an  encouraging  balance  sheet.  Out  of  integrated.  However,  the  New  York  Public 
all  these  experiments  in  a  difficult  field  perhaps  Library  holds  forth  some  encouragement.  In 
some  permanent  plan  of  prison  reform  will  June,  191 6,  it  began  experimenting  with  the  file 
ultimately  develop.  of  the  New  York  IVorld.    The  method  was  to 

paste  a  sheet  of  Japanese  paper  on  every  page; 

Preserving  the  Materials  of  History  Japanese  paper  being  transparent,  the  type  is 

completely  visible  and  yet  it  is  impervious  to 

THE  condition  of  newspaper  files  in  most  the  several  agencies  that  destroy  newsprint. 

American  public  libraries  has  long  been  The  result  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  other 

a  matter  of  anxiety  to  those  who  are  of  the  great  New  York  dailies  are  now  being 

interested  in  the  history  of  their  country.     For  preserved  in  the  same  way.     The  newspapers  so 

the  daily  papers,  if  used  with  intelligence,  will  protected,  the  library  reports,  will  last  inde- 

form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  material  out  finitely;  they  can  be  rebound;  and  constant 

of  which,  fifty  years  from  now,  the    historian  handling  apparently  gives  no  evidence  of  wear, 

will  picture  the  present  age.     In  a  sense  news-  Thus  the  newspaper  record  of  the  vital  period 

papers  are  inexact  and  untrustworthy  and  so  in  American  life  from  1916  on  is  preserved  for 

are  unsafe  guides;  in  a  wider  sense  they  are  the  historian,  so  far  as  the  New  York  fVorld 

models  of  truthfulness.    Their  hastily  assem-  can  provide  it. 


AMERICAN  INVESTORS 
AND    FOREIGN    BONDS 

Every  month  in  this  part  oj  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments   and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 
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MERICAN  investors  are  steadily 
buying  more  and  more  foreign  se- 
curities and  the  United  States  has 
succeeded  England  as  the  world 
centre  for  investment  capital.  On 
this  page  is  a  diagram 
based  on  figures  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  London  Joint  City 
and  Midland  Bank,  com- 
paring the  volume  of  sales 
of  foreign  securities  in 
New  York  and  London 
by  four  months'  periods 
since  the  beginning  of 
1 92 1.  It  shows  that  the 
foreign  security  sales  in 
the  United  States  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this 
year  were  practically 
twice  those  in  Great 
Britain.  It  also  shows 
the  growing  appetite  of 
American  investors  for 
foreign  securities. 

This  is  an  encouraging 
development  from  a  na- 
tional viewpoint,  for  only 
by  increasing  our  invest- 
ments abroad  can  we  in- 
crease our  exports  of 
goods  to  foreign  countries. 
The  money  that  we  lend 
is  largely  converted  into 
goods  here  and  it  is  the  goods  that  we  export. 
Thus  foreign  loans  engage  American  capital  and 
American  labor  at  home.  Before  the  war  we 
were  Europe's  debtor  and  sent  goods  in  pay- 
ment of  our  debts,  our  capital  and  labor  being 
employed  in  the  production  of  them;  now  that 
we  are  a  creditor  nation  we  either  must  loan 
money  abroad  or  take  back  more  goods  than 
we  send  out. 
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finance,  which  has  this  relationship  to  foreign 
trade,  is  the  position  that  Great  Britain  has 
held  for  a  hundred  years  since  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  In  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies, the  English  people  had  taken  some  steps 

in  foreign  investment. 
But  the  industrial  revo- 
lution of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  created  a  de- 
mand for  capital  at  home 
with  which  to  buy  ma- 
chinery, build  factories, 
and  develop  coal  mines, 
and  prolonged  wars  forced 
the  British  Government 
to  borrow  heavily  at  hom.e 
and  abroad.  Dutch  capi- 
talists took  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  invest  at 
high  rates  of  interest  in 
British  securities  and  in 
British  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises. 
Amsterdam  was  then  the 
chief  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  Great  Britain 
was  still  a  borrowing  na- 
tion at  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

With  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  however,  came  a 
change.  A  historian  says 
of  this  period:  "At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  Eng- 
land had  been  expanded,  a  sizeable  merchant 
marine  had  been  built,  and  the  people  had 
learned  how  to  save  money.  There  began 
immediately  a  rapid  development  of  British 
foreign  investment.  Carried  forward  by  the 
same  spirit  which  had  enabled  them  to  over- 
come Napoleon,  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
took  the  utmost  advantage  of  their  expanded 
productive  capacity  and  of  their  experience  in 
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The   position   that   we   now  hold  in  world     saving  and  investing.     Important  loans  were 
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made  to  the  continental  countries  which  had 
suffered  the  most  from  the  long  \ears  of  war, 
and  foreign  holdings  of  British  bonds  and  stocks 
were  bought  back  from  the  Dutch  and  others." 

Then  began  the  great  expansion  of  England's 
foreign  trade  which  continued  almost  without 
interruption  up  to  the  recent  war.  There 
followed  the  extension  of  British  investments 
into  South  America,  into  French  and  Belgian 
railwax-  securities,  into  canal,  railway,  and 
government  bonds  of  this  count  r\.  The 
rapid  extension  of  our  highwax's  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  '50s  and  '60s  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  aid  of  the  savings  of  Eng- 
lish investors.  Their  investmients  also  ex- 
tended to  the  British  Colonies,  to  South  Africa, 
to  the  Far  East,  and  helped  in  the  development 
of  those  countries.  On  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change to-day  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
foreign  and  colonial  securities  than  domestic 
issues. 

The  World  War  has  given  to  us  the  opportu- 
nity that  the  Napoleonic  wars  gave  to  England, 
it  has  brought  to  us  a  third  of  the  world's  gold 
supply  and  has  made  us  the  great  reservoir  of 
capital  and  credit.  Although  efforts  to  stimu- 
late foreign  financing  by  establishment  of  great 
financing  organizations  have  largel\'  failed,  >et 
the  American  investor,  and  largel>"  the  small 
investor,  acting  individuall\',  is  now  absorbing  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  securities  and  is  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  our  international 
future.  Last  \ear  he  took  784  million  dollars 
worth  of  foreign  securities  and  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  \ear  he  took  524  million  dollars 
worth,  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  this 
>ear  American  investors  will  have  S6oo,ooo,ooo 
invested  in  South  American  government  issues 
alone. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  has  been  the 
offering  of  foreign  railroad  and  industrial  bonds 
in  this  countr\-.  Such  offerings  have  a  more  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  foreign  trade  than  the 
government  issues.  In  undeveloped  countries 
such  loans  return  to  the  lending  country  man\- 
fold  the  amount  of  capital  involved.  Sir 
George  Paish  estimated  that  the  foreign  capital 
invested  in  this  countr\'  bore  fruit  in  an  increase 
in  annual  production  of  wealth  of  at  least 
twenty  times  the  amount  we  paid  in  interest. 
This  increase  in  wealth  meant  increased  bu\ing 


power  and  greater  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  lending  countries  that  returned  to  them 
much  more  than  the  interest  they  received  on 
the  loans.  Better  than  tariff  protection,  which 
increases  prices  and  restricts  foreign  markets, 
is  investment  abroad,  which  extends  markets 
and  keeps  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 

The  individual  investor,  however,  does  not 
buy  foreign  securities  in  order  to  extend  our 
trade,  and  should  not.  It  would  be  well 
for  him  as  an  individual  to  study  the  exper- 
ience of  English  investors  in  this  matter. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  its  foreign  in- 
vestments have  paid  Great  Britain  well,  es- 
peciall\'  those  that  have  gone  into  the  most 
risk}-  enterprises  in  their  development  stages, 
\  et  a  large  amount  of  these  foreign  securities 
are  not  now  pa3ing  their  interest  and  indi- 
vidual investors  have  therefore  lost  money  in 
them.  It  would  be  well  for  Americans  who 
are  buying  foreign  securities  to  study  the  re- 
ports of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders, a  British  organization  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  foreign  security 
holders,  which  compiles  elaborate  records  re- 
garding the  economic  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  various  states  with  whose  bonds  it  has 
had  occasion  to  deal  on  account  of  defaults  or 
other  developments  affecting  the  interests  of 
British  holders.  This  organization  reports  the 
astounding  fact  that  of  all  foreign  governmient 
bond  issues  floated  at  various  times  in  the  Eng- 
lish market  almost  9  billion  dollars  worth  are 
now  in  default  as  to  principal  and  the  ar- 
rears of  interest  amount  to  more  than  2  billion 
dollars. 

We  know  also  that  French  investments  in 
Russia,  including  both  government  and  private 
loans  made  before  the  revolution,  totaled  more 
than  4  billion  dollars.  The  lesson  from  this 
for  the  American  investor  in  foreign  securities 
is  that  he  should  diversify  his  selections  among 
them.  He  will  continue  to  be  attracted  to 
these  issues  b\'  the  high  \'ields  they  offer,  and 
it  is  well  for  the  country  that  he  should,  but  he 
should  distribute  his  risk  among  them.  By 
bu\ing  them  on  the  recommendation  of  invest- 
ment houses  that  enjoy  the  best  reputations  for 
conservatism  and  by  well  diversifying  his  se- 
lection of  them  he  is  not  likely  to  regret  his 
entrance  into  the  foreign  investment  field. 


A  TARIFF  TO  RAISE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  the  Highest  Protection  Ever  Offered.     How  and 
Where  It  Will  Raise  the  Cost  of  the  Necessities  of  Life  to  American  Consumers 

By  REUBEN  A.  LEWIS,  JR. 

''A  bill  to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  to  hamper  foreign  protection  the  dominant  party  has  promised. 
trade,  and  to  retard  the  return  of  prosperity.'*  While  several  of  the  more  conservative  mem- 
bers have  counselled  delay  and  the  majority, 
UCH  a  title  would  be  more  appropriate  to  all  appearances,  is  lacking  in  enthusiasm, 
for  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  the  Republican  machine  has  decided  to  press 
than  the  pleasing  and  conventional  on  to  a  conclusion.  The  One  Big  Push  before 
platitudes  with  which  the  framers  adjournment  is  to  pass  the  measure  before 
have  sponsored  it  "A  bill  to  provide  repairing  from  Washington  to  the  scenes  of 
revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  the  fall  political  campaigns, 
countries,  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  The  tariff,  shoved  to  the  background  in  re- 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  cent  years  by  taxation  as  a  reason  for  a  change 
The  tariff,  in  the  making  ever  since  the  Re-  in  administrations,  will  be  one  of  the  out- 
publicans  came  into  full  power,  has  had  a  standing  issues — perhaps  the  dominant  issue 
hard  struggle  for  the  spotlight.  Long  over-  — in  the  fall  elections.  Senator  Underwood, 
shadowed  by  tax  revision,  treaties,  and  the  the  minority  leader,  early  in  May  challenged 
soldiers'  bonus,  it  has  finally  emerged  from  the  the  Republicans  to  make  the  tariff  the  issue 
cloister  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  upon  which  the  electorate  would  be  asked  to 
and  has  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Ad-  pass  judgment.  While  there  has  always  been 
ministration's  legislative  programme.  With  two  schools  of  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
more  than  two  thousand  proposed  amend-  protective  tariff  should  be  adopted  at  any 
ments,  it  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  time,  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  there  are 
same  bill  as  that  which  passed  the  House  of  compelling  arguments  to  challenge  the  ad- 
Representatives  last  summer.  The  famous  visability  of  action  now  with  world  conditions 
American  Valuation  plan,  which  for  the  first  still  unsettled,  no  danger  of  a  destructive  flood 
time  in  our  tariff  history  sought  to  base  duties  of  imports  even  faintly  apparent,  and  the 
on  the  comparable  domestic  commodities  country  industrially  on  the  upgrade.  Whole 
instead  of  the  foreign  invoice  price,  has  been  pages  of  protest,  indeed,  have  been  read  into 
discarded.  The  rates,  so  high  that  the  bill  the  Congressional  Record  from  rock-ribbed 
was  invested  with  the  sobriquet  of  "  Fordney's  Republican  and  independent  newspapers  in- 
Folly, "  have  been  shifted  and  changed  helter-  veighing  against  the  tariff  change  as  an  ill- 
skelter.  The  more  moderate  views  of  the  timed  move.  But  with  a  foolish  consistency 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body  have  been  not  always  the  hobgoblin  of  the  Administra- 
reflected  in  more  conservative  imposts.  The  tion's  best  minds,  the  majority,  definitely  com- 
free  list,  from  which  so  many  commodities  mitted  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  tariff,  has 
were  stricken,  has  regained  some  of  its  erst-  stumbled  on  toward  something,  which  from 
while  items.  this  distance  resembles  a  precipice  more  than 

Although  tempered  by  the  sobering  views  of  it  does  a  new  prosperity, 

the  more  grizzled  statesmen  in  the  Senate,  the  Out  of  the  welter  of  endless  controversy, 

tariff  bill  will  stand  out  as  the  utmost  in  pro-  one   fact   stands   in   splendid   isolation.     The 

tection.     The  farmer,  for  the  first  time,   has  rates  in  the  McCumber  bill,  though  measur- 

joined  hands  with  the  infant  industries,  the  ably  lower  than  those  adopted  by  the  House 

adolescent    manufactures,    and   the  venerable  of  Representatives  last  July,  are  higher  than 

institutions  of  the  land,  appearing  in  the  fore-  any  ever  enacted  into  law.     Senator  Simmons 

ground  of  those  whose  continued  existence  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  powerful 

said  to  be  threatened  without  the  sheltering  Committee  on   Finance,   has  contended   that 
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the  rates  are  40  per  cent,  above  the  level  of 
those  in  the  Payne-Aid  rich  bill.  It  is  in- 
contestably  true  that  ever}'  one  of  the  fourteen 
schedules  is  higher  than  in  the  Underwood  law. 
Compared  with  the  high-water-mark  of  pro- 
tection as  symbolized  by  the  act  of  1909,  the 
rates  on  cotton  goods,  woolens,  and  textiles 
are,  on  the  whole,  lower.  However,  the 
metals  schedule  is  markedly  higher,  silks  are 
taxed  as  real  luxuries,  while  duties  on  medi- 
cines and  chemicals  have  soared  to  new  heights. 
A  selective  embargo  on  d\es  has  been  voted 
for  the  first  year,  with  the  condition  that  it 
may  be  continued  for  two  years  if  the  President, 
in  his  judgment,  thinks  the  tariff  wall  must  be 
kept  up  to  protect  the  war-born  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  pending  bill  reflects  the 
changing  and  fluctuating  conditions  under 
which  it  was  framed.  While  the  underlying 
principle  is  that  of  protection,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  orderly  or  scientific 
basis  upon  which  the  rates  were  determined. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  which  President 
Taft  admiringly  described  as  the  "best  tariff 
ever,"  was  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of 
equalizing  the  costs  of  production.  The  Un- 
derwood bill  of  191 3  was  conceived  to  provide 
a  "competitive  tarifr."  The  McCumber  bill 
was  designed  to  "afford  protection  to  American 
industries  and  permit  them  to  pay  wages  suf- 
ficient to  enable  our  workmen  to  maintain 
an  American  standard  of  living;  to  maintain 
essential  industries  created  as  a  result  of  the 


war  and  considered  vital  to  the  future  indus- 
trial independence  of  the  American  people"; 
and  "to  protect  the  American  market  and 
preserve  domestic  competition  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  fair  competition  from  other 
countries."  In  the  quest  of  a  happy  descrip- 
tive term,  the  supporters  of  this  all-embracing 
bill  have  sought  to  give  it  the  popular  label 
of  the  "All-American  tariff"  because  they 
contend  that,  for  the  first  time,  all  sections  of 
the  nation  are  given  their  share  of  protection. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  the  provision,  adopted  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Harding's  message  for  a 
way  "to  make  for  flexibility  and  elasticity  so 
that  rates  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  unusual 
and  changing  conditions  which  cannot  ac- 
curately be  anticipated."  Without  a  prece- 
dent, this  administrative  section  endows  the 
President  with  authority  to  increase  duties  on 
any  commodities  up  to  50  per  cent,  above  the 
established  rates;  to  transfer  articles  from  the 
free  list  to  the  dutiable  list;  and  to  substitute 
a  proclaimed  American  valuation  for  the  for- 
eign invoice  value  as  a  basis  for  levying  duties. 
By  investing  the  President  with  such  wide 
powers,  it  is  claimed  that  the  tariff  would  be 
"removed  from  politics"  because  the  execu- 
tive, before  acting,  would  be  guided  by  a  pains- 
taking study  made  by  the  nominally  non- 
partisan Tariff  Commission.  Inasmuch  as 
this  continues,  instead  of  ends,  the  long  as- 
sailed "tariff  uncertainty,"  it  will  be  adopted, 
if  at  all,  only  after  a  bitter  and  stubborn  fight. 
The  business  interests  of  the  country  have 
taken  none  too  kindly  to  the  idea  of  this  sword 
of  Damocles  dangling  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
new  tariff  structure.  So  long  as  the  constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  bills  for  the  raising  of 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  party  system  survives,  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  escape  from  the 
situation  where  politics  instead  of  ratiocinative 
processes  determine  what  the  rates  of  import 
duties  shall  be. 

There  are  three  distinct  trends  discernible 
in  the  bill — advalorem  rates  have  been  re- 
placed in  innumerable  instances  by  specific 
duties;  the  free  list  has  been  greatly  reduced; 
custom  duties  have  gone  sky-rocketing  on  two 
great  classes  of  imports,  agricultural  products 
and  manufactures,  especially  those  which 
normally  come  from  German  and  Central 
European  nations  now  having  depreciated  cur- 
rencies. 
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But  that  which  is  more  compelHng  in  popular 
interest  is  the  fact  that  materially  higher  rates 
are  to  be  apphed  on  the  commonest  necessities 
of  Hfe.  American  industries,  rehant  upon 
foreign  markets  for  the  absorption  of  their 
surplus,  are  concerned  vitally  with  the  new 
levies  on  raw  materials  How  is  this  going 
to  affect  the  consumer's  pocketbook?  With 
dearer  crude  materials,  how  is  the  American 
manufacturer  going  to  meet  the  competition 
in  the  foreign  field?  . 

While  the  tariff  has  been  hailed  as  a  wonder- 
working nostrum  that  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
vent the  wage  of  the  American  workman  from 
being  lowered  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
the  American  manufacturer  a  materially  higher 
return  for  his  products,  the  minority  is  pro- 
claiming that  this  era  of  super-protection  will 
be  created  through  a  tax  of  billions  laid  on  the 
backs  of  the  consuming  public.  Indeed,  at 
the  same  time  that  Senator  McCumber  was 
fervently  informing  his  colleagues,  "  1  do  not 
think  that  this  bill  will  raise  the  cost  of  living 
a  dollar,"  Senator  Walsh,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  estimating  that  the  high  duties, 
soaring  beyond  the  notorious  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  would  add  twenty-one  billion  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  cost  of  living.  Inasmuch  as  the 
nation's  payroll  has  been  computed  to  be  not 
more  than  eight  billion  dollars  a  year,  it  is 
reasonable  to  deduce  that  the  truth  lies  some- 
where betv/een  the  two  specious  limits. 

The  cost  of  living  is  going  up.  The  question 
is:  how  much? 

Even  the  most  meticulous  survey  of  column 
upon  column  of  rates,  with  their  maze  of  ad 
valorems,  specifics,  and  compounds,  affords 
Httle  that  is  concrete  to  the  popular  mind. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
in  percentages  the  rates  have  advanced.  The 
difficulty  is  that,  in  order  to  make  any  com- 
parison, the  base  used  must  be  ad  valorem. 
In  one  bill,  there  are  ad  valorem  customs — 
say  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  import.  In 
the  other,  specific  rates — assume  5  cents  a 
yard — have  been  substituted.  Compound 
rates,  a  combination  of  the  two,  further  com- 
plicate the  computation.  In  the  process  of 
conversion,  a  definite  valuation  must  be 
placed  upon  the  article  for  which  the  duty  is 
to  be  collected.  While  a  precise  contrast  is 
perhaps  desirable,  it  is  such  a  precarious  task 
that  not  even  the  Government's  actuary  or 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  ventured  upon  the 
hazardous  estimate.     Some   rates  are  purely 


ornamental  and  meaningless.  Others  add  a 
definite  cost  to  the  whole  domestic  consump- 
tion. So  long  as  the  inexorable  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operates  and  industries  gauge 
their  prices  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  maxi- 
mum return,  no  one -can  definitely  foresay 
what  the  results  will  be.  The  prophet  walks 
on  uncertain  ground  in  this  sphere,  for  higher 
tariff  rates  do  not  necessarily  mean  higher 
costs.  When  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  in 
1 92 1  raised  the  duty  on  sugar,  one  of  the  most 
staple  articles,  from  i  cent  to  1.6  cents,  it 
declined  to  the  lowest  level  in  thirty  years. 

A  measurable  appreciation  of  what  striking 
advances  are  destined  to  come,  however,  may 
be  had  by  contrasting  the  hundreds  of  rates 
in  the  McCumber  bill  running  above  40  per 
cent,  with  the  corresponding  items  of  the 
present  law.  Pertinently  relative  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  ad  valorem  duty,  based  upon 
imports  actually  brought  in  for  consumption 
during  1921,  was  just  11.95  per  cent.  This 
represented  an  inflation  over  6.49  per  cent,  for 
the  preceding  year  and  6.  52  per  cent,  for  1919. 
The  increases,  while  not  consistent  with  any 
rule,  have  been  pretty  general.  Pointing  out 
that  the  McCumber  bill  had  doubled  the  rate 
on  dolls  and  toys  while  providing  an  increase 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  on  tombstones,  Senator 
Underwood  reminded  the  Senate  that  the 
Republican  party  had  placed  a  tax  on  every- 
thing from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  essence  of  protective  duties  is  that  the 
price  of  the  domestic  supply  will  be  raised  by 
the  amount  of  the  customs  levied  on  the  im- 
ports.    Perhaps  there  are  no  two  staple  com- 


WHAT  A  SHOCK  IF  THE 
MILLINER  MADE  A 
PRICE  AN  D  THEN 
ADDED  50  PER  CENT. 
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modities,in  normal  times,  which  have  responded 
more  faithfully  to  this  rule  than  wool  and  sugar. 
The  United  States  produces  300,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  and  consumes  more  than  600,000,000 
pounds.  With  wool  free  under  the  Underwood 
bill,  the  new  schedule  11— for  the  iniquitous 
letter  K  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  has  been 
obliterated— provides  for  a  duty  of  33  cents  a 
pound  on  scoured  wool.     Before  the    Senate 


duty  foreign,  supplies  nearly  half  of  the 
market  demand.  The  cost  of  production  in 
Cuba  plus  the  duty  more  or  less  governs  the 
price  at  which  the  consumer  may  purchase  his 
sugar,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
what  the  American  buyer  pays  and  the  duty 
that  is  fixed.  Sugar  and  wool  are  the  favorite 
exhibits  of  what  a  protective  tariff  costs  be- 
cause the  reckoning  is  so  simple.     The  same 


started  the  debate  on  the  wool  schedule,  two     analogy   might,    however,    be   followed   on   a 


advances   had    been    marked   up  on    all-wool 
fabrics  by  the  largest  American  manufacturer. 
To  a  peopleconsumingQi  .5  pounds  per  capita, 
the  price  of  sugar  is  not  a     ____^__^____ 
small  item  in  living  costs. 

Of  the  four  and  a  half  million     

tons  consumed  annually,  the 
domestic  beet  and  sugar  cane 
industries  contribute  a  bare 
million  tons.  The  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  .the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  are  given  the  conces- 
sion of  sending  in  their  out- 
put duty  free,  help  satisfy 
the  American  sweet  tooth, 
while  Cuba,  v/ith  a  slight 
preferential  over  the    full- 


myriad  of  commodities,  which  must  attribute 
part  of  their  sales  price  to  the  tariff. 
Here  are  the  rates  on  foodstuffs: 


Wheat  flour 

Corn  meal,  etc 

Oatmeal,  etc 

Fish,  canned 

Apples 

Plums  and  prunes      .      .      .      . 

Lemons 

Walnuts,  unshelled    ... 
Potatoes,  Irish      .... 

Macaroni,  etc 

Cattle 

Fresh  beef       

Fresh  pork      

Bacon  and  hams 

Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Poultry 

Eggs 

Almonds,  unshelled  .      .      .      , 
Cocoanuts 


PAYNE-ALDRICH 

UNDERWOOD 

EMERGENCY 

25% 

45c.  196  lb.  bbl. 

20% 

40c.  100  lbs. 

Free 

ic. lb. 

30c.  100  lbs. 

30% 

15  to  25% 

25c.  bu. 

IOC.  bu. 

30c.  bu. 

25c.  bu. 

IOC.  bu. 

.... 

i|c. lb. 

§c.  lb. 

3C.  lb. 

2C.  lb. 

25c.  60  lbs. 

Free 

25c.  60  lbs. 

IC.  lb. 

IC.  lb. 

$2  hd.  to  275c. 

Free 

30% 

ihc.]h. 

Free 

2C.  lb. 

i^c. lb. 

Free 

2C.  lb. 

AC.  lb. 

Free 

25% 

2C.  lb. 

Free 

2C.  lb. 

6c.  lb. 

2§C. lb. 

6c.  lb. 

6c.  lb. 

20% 

23% 

5C.  lb. 

2C.  lb. 

5C.  doz 

Free 

4C.  lb. 

3C.  lb. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

FORDNEY- 
MCCUMBER 

78c.  CWt. 
30C.  100  lbs. 
90c.  100  lbs. 

30  /O 

30c.  bu. 

2C.  lb. 

2C.  lb. 

4c.  lb. 
58c.  100  lbs. 

2C.  lb. 

1 1  to  2C.  lb. 

3ic.  lb. 

Ic.  lb. 

2C.  lb. 
I  to  ifc. 

8c.  lb. 
5C.  lb.  to  25% 

6c.  lb. 
8c.  doz. 
5C.  lb. 
ic.  each 


THE  CONVERSATION 
OF  THE  NATION  IS 
GOING  TO  TURN 
FROM  HOW  DRY  IT  IS 
TO  HOW  HIGH   IT   IS 


The  tariff,  like  other  indirect  taxes,  is  pain- 
less. It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  would 
happen  if  the  purchasers  of  imported  com- 
modities were  required  to  pay  directly  out  of 
their  pockets  the  taxes,  which  in  a  pyramided 
form  are  passed  on  by  the  obliging  middlemen. 
Suppose  shops  and  stores  tacked  on  to  the  bills, 
in  just  the  same  fashion  that  the  erstwhile 
nuisance  taxes  were  collected,  imposts  amount- 
ing to  half  of  the  sales  price.  Fancy  what  ex- 
clamations would  come  when  sales  prices  of 
articles  in  common  usage  were  swelled  50  per 
cent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  customs  that  are 
coming  to  revive  that  once  far  heralded  phrase, 
the  h.  c.  of  1.: 


ON  ARTICLES 

OF    WEARING 

APPAREL 


Cotton   . 
Silk  .      .      . 
Woolen  . 

ON    FABRICS 
AND  CLOTHS 


Cotton 
Silk  . 
Woolen 


THE    MCCUMBER    DUTY 


60% 
60% 

From  26  cents  plus  40%  to  49  cents  plus  53%  a  pound 


40  to  50% 

55% 
From  40  cents  plus  50%  to  49  cents  plus  55%  a  pound 
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In  pre-war  times,  there 
were  large  imports  of  cheap 
cotton  stockings,  gloves, 
and  other  wearing  apparel 
that  were  absorbed  by  peo- 
ple of  most  moderate  means. 
Now,  by  the  dozen,  the 
cheapest  glove  must  pay  a 
duty  of  $3,  the  lowest  priced 
stocking  70  cents,  and  the 
coarsest  undergarment  a 
rate  of  40  cents.  Table, 
household,  and  kitchen 
utensils  are  assessed  at  50 
per  cent,  of  their  value. 
The  most  common  china  is 
listed  at  55  percent.  Knives, 
reflecting  the  meteoric  rates 
in  the  cutlery  schedule  that 
run  as  high  as  400  per  cent., 
are  taxed  at  from  2  to  60 
cents  each  plus  60  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  Scissors  must 
pay  10  cents  plus  55  per 
cent,  a  pair.  The  customs 
on  clocks  is  half  their  value. 

What  a  shock  milady 
would  suffer  from  head  to  foot  when  the  milliner 
added  50  per  cent,  on  a  trimmed  straw  hat 
from  Paris,  while  the  perfumer  tacked  on  60 
per  cent,  for  a  whiff  of  lilac,  the  furrier  made 
a  simple  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for  a  stole, 


CONGRESS    IS    ENERGETIC- 
ALLY ERECTING  A  HIGH  WALL 
THAT    WILL    EFFECTUALLY 
LIMIT   OUR   COMMERCE 


$60,000,000  a  month  against  America.  We 
were  a  debtor  nation.  With  the  war  the  golden 
tide  turned.  While  Congress  is  engaged  in 
the  seemingly  indeterminable  debate  as  to  how 


high  the  tariff  wall  should  be  raised,  a  reckon- 
and  the  bootery  figured  60  per  cent,  extra  for  a     ing  shows  that  the  Allied  governments  owe  us 


smart  pair  of  shoes! 

And  thus  it  goes. 

The  conversation  of  the  nation  is  going  to 
turn  from  "how  dry  it  is''  to  ''how  high  it  is" 
unless  all  signs  fail. 

As  the  national  mind  goes  beyond  the  three 
mile  limit,  there  is  another  consideration. 
The  view  that  the  world  from  an  economic 
standpoint  is  indivisible  is  becoming  more 
firmly  fixed.  The  farmer  has  seen  what  it 
means  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  best 
customer  for  his  surplus  is  impaired.  The 
manufacturing  industry,  vastly  overexpanded 


eleven  billion  dollars.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Herbert  Hoover  estimates  that  American 
capital  has  poured  its  resources  into  foreign 
countries  to  the  extent  of  four  billion  dollars 
since  the  Armistice.  Even  the  most  confirmed 
optimist  in  his  dotage  would  scarcely  expect 
all  the  Allies  to  refund  their  indebtedness  under 
the  restrictions  laid  down  by  Congress.  Surely 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  eventual  repayment 
if  we  are  to  throw  up  barriers  to  trade  at  this 
stage  and  thereby  lose  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
creasing productivity  of  Europe. 

So  insistent  and  repeated  has  been  the  cry 


during  the  war-time  boom,  realizes  that  there  that  we  must  increase  our  export  trade  that  it 

must  be  a  sharp  contraction  in  its  output  un-  would  seem  every  stimulus  would  be  given  to 

less  a  foreign  market  is  found  for  this  excess,  effect  such  an  end  and  every  obstacle,  as  far 

There    is    nothing   more    patent,    as    long   as  as  possible,   removed.     And  yet  there  is  one 

exchange  is  the  basis  of  world  commerce,  that  striking  feature  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  that 

we  cannot  sell  unless  we  buy.  is   of   more    than    passing    consequence — the 

In  trade  orientation,  the  United  States  faces  number  of  high  duties  that  have  been  levied  on 

changed  conditions.     Before  the  World  War  raw  materials.     It  would  seem  that  the  framers 

the  balance  of  trade  ran  from  $50,000,000  to  of  the  law  had  overlooked  a  pertinent  truth. 
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WITH  A  TARIFF  ON 
TOYS  AND  TOMB- 
STONES— AND  MANY 
OTHER  COMMODI- 
TIES—ATTENTION 
HAS  BEEN  CALLED 
TO  THE  FACT  THAT 
THERE  IS  A  TAX  ON 
EVERYTHING  FROM 
THE    CRADLE — 


American  foreign  trade  consists  principally  of 
three  great  classes  of  commodities — agricul- 
tural products,  cotton,  wheat,  and  grain; 
patented  articles,  typewriters,  harvesting  ma- 
chinery, moderate  priced  automobiles,  and 
comparable  products  of  inventive  genius,  and 
m.anufactured  commodities.  And  yet,  raw  ma- 
terials, from  which  these  articles  are  fashioned, 
have  been  lifted  from  the  free  list  and  placed 
on  schedules  where  they  must  pay  duty  and 
enhance  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

In  many  lines  of  manufacturing,  the  United 
States  outstrips  the  world.  Yankee  ingenuity, 
coupled  with  big  scale  production,  has  enabled 
American  industries  to  win  what  has  promised 
to  be  a  firm  hold  on  certain  widely  distributed 
markets.  The  Am.erican  shoe  literally  walks 
around  the  globe.  This  country,  now  the 
leading  m.anufacturer  of  footwear,  has  wrested 
from  Great  Britain  the  rank  of  the  first  export- 
ing nation.  In  1920  the  American  factories 
sent  out  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  ^67,144, 
542.  The  decline  in  foreign  purchasing  power 
was  reflected  in  a  great  drop  in  1921.  With 
Great  Britain  striving  to  regain  her  former 
position  and  other  foreign  nations  importing 
the  machinery  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  American  supremacy,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  competition  will  become  increasingly  keen. 
At  this  juncture  the  McCumber  bill  proposes 
to  transfer  hides  from  the  free  list  and  thus 
insure  higher  costs  of  the  raw  materials  which 
compose  the  heels  and  soles  of  shoes. 


The  gospel  of  cleanliness  has  been  vastly 
aided  by  American  soap,  which  has  won  repu- 
tation in  the  most  distant  lands.  The  toilet 
soap,  as  well  as  the  household  variety,  has 
contributed  to  the  balance  of  trade.  There 
are  four  vegetable  oils  that  enter  largely  into 
the  production  of  this  common  necessity — 
those  extracted  from  the  soya  bean,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  palm,  and  the  cotton  seed.  Removed 
from  the  free  list  in  the  Underw^ood  bill,  these 
vegetable  oils  have  been  assessed  handsomely. 
The  soap  industry  supplies  99  per  cent,  of  the 
American  consumption  and  produces  more 
than  §300,000,000  worth  of  these  needed 
articles  annually. 

The  expansion  of  the  steel  and  iron  industry 
during  the  last  decade  is  one  of  the  com- 
mercial epics.  The  amazing  development  of 
the  automotive  industry  has  created  a  new 
customer  of  vast  proportions  for  the  American 
plants,  while  the  emergency  shipbuilding 
programme,  launched  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
forced  the  mills  to  enlarge  their  activities. 
Before  the  war,  when  the  Underwood  tariff 
cut  down  the  protective  duties,  the  American 
steel  and  iron  mills  proved  that  they  could 
produce  these  basic  materials  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  be  imported.     Profiting  from 
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the  World  War,  the  steel  interests  have  reached 
out  into  the  foreign  markets  and  are  entrenched 
for  the  struggle  to  hold  on  as  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Britain  seek  to  regain  their  old 
customers.  Of  all  the  alloys  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  steel,  ferromanganese  is  required  in  the 
largest  quantity.  Free  under  the  Underwood 
law,  a  duty  of  J2.50  a  ton  is  now  proposed. 
Magnesite,  an  essential  refractory,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  other  alloys  which  impart  the 
various  special  qualities  to  highgrade  steels, 
have  been  lifted  from  the  free  list  and  placed 
upon  the  swollen  roster  of  dutiable  commodi- 
ties. The  cargoes  of  steel  and  iron,  which 
have  been  dispatched  from  American  ports, 
have  always  constituted  a  respectable  part  of 
our  foreign  trade.  Government  records  re- 
veal that,  even  in  191 3,  we  exported  approxi- 
mately ten  times  as  much  in  manufactures  of 
steel  and  iron  as  the  nation  imported.  In 
1920,  for  the  third  time, 
the  volume  surpassed  the 
billion  dollar  mark. 

The  automobile  tire  in- 
dustry is  another  example 
of  how  America  has  strode 
to  the  front.  During  1920 
the  factories  shipped  more 
than  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  tires  abroad. 
A  slump  reduced  the  volume  to  sixteen  millions 
last  year.  Here  again,  the  tariff  framers  are 
making  mischief.  Of  all  the  Egyptian  long 
staple  cotton  that  comes  into  our  ports  about 
80  per  cent,  is  consumed  in  the  making  of 
fabrics  for  tires.  The  agricultural  block,  led 
by  the  Arizona  and  California  Senators,  is 
demanding  a  duty  of  7  cents  a  pound  on 
Egypt's  foremost  offering  to  the  United  States 
and  its  abdication  from  the  favored  position 
previously  accorded  raw  materials. 

Another  peculiar  twist  is  observed  in  the 
machinery  schedule.  The  national  inventive 
genius  has  never  glowed  brightly  enough  to 
beat  the  English  in  the  creation  of  textile  ma- 
chinery. It  tops  the  import  list.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  novelties  in  design  and  manufacture, 
the  American  industry  must  bring  in  these 
patented  machines  regardless  of  cost.  Singu- 
larly, the  tariff  rate  is  highest  on  this  produc- 
tive, article  through  which  our  mills  enjoy  a 
wide  overseas  market  for  the  finished  goods. 

And  thus  it  goes  with  many  of  the  other  in- 
dustries which  have  applied  the  spurs  to 
their  sides  and  have  sought  to  speed  past  the 
barrier  in  the  export  race. 


THE  PRICE  OF 
SUGAR  IS  NOT 
A  SMALL  ITEM 
IN  LIVING 
COSTS 


A  mere  scanning  of  the  nature  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  serves  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  our  industries,  sending  out  finished 
products  to  the  world  marts  in  competition 
with  the  other  great  exporting  nations,  not 
being  burdened  with  dearer  raw  materials. 
Congress,  imbued  with  a  generous  spirit  that 
has  a  sardonic  guise,  has  been  consistent. 
Not  only  has  it  proposed  high  duties  on  the 
raw  materials  which  we  import  but  it  has  com- 
pensated by  declaring  that  the  finished  prod- 
ucts— which  we  export  and  do  not  import — 
must  pay  proportional  rates. 

The  drawback,  drafted  to  permit  the  manu- 
facturer to  escape  the  payment  of  customs  on 
raw  materials  entering  into  exports,  has  strik- 
ing, if  not  nullifying,  imperfections.  Even 
if  full  advantage  were  taken  of  this  feature,  it 
would  afford  only  a  partial  restoration  of 
duties,  because  the  Government  deducts  at 
least  one  per  cent.  No  allowance  is  made, 
either,  for  a  return  on  the  invested  capital, 
frozen  during  the  period  of  conversion  from 
the  crude  to  finished  state.  The  rub  is  that 
only  the  actual  importer  can  later  claim  the 
drawback,  while  the  joker  is  that  he  must  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  that  all  of 
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the  imported  raw  materials  entered  di- 
rectly into  the  goods  shipped  overseas. 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  system 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  is 
seldom  the  agent 
through  which  the  for- 
eign sale  is  m.ade  and 
fails  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  machinery  that 
has  been  set  up.  Im- 
agine the  plight  that  an 
importer  of  manganese 
would  have  in  gaining  a 
drawback  on  watch 
springs!  It  is  another 
fine  theory  shattered 
against  the  stern  wall  of 
business  practice. 

The  cold  figures  of  the 
Department    of    Com- 
merce for  1 92 1   reveal   in  significant  divisions 
why  duties  on  raw  m.aterials  are  a  menace  to 
our  foreign  trade: 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    MERCHANDISE 


THE    AMERICAN 
SHOE  LITERALLY 


WALKS 
THE 


AROUND 
WORLD 


IMPORTS 

Free  of  duty: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing    . 
Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals 
Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   ._     . 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing. 
Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 
Miscellaneous 


"otal  free  of  duty 


Dutiable: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing    . 
Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals 
Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   . 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing 
Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 
Miscellaneous 


Total  dutiable 


Fre( 


and  dutiable: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing    . 
Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals 
Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   . 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing 
Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 
Miscellaneous 


Total  imports  of  merchandise 
Per  cent,  of  free  .... 


EXPORTS 

Domestic: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing    . 
Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals 
Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured    . 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing 
Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 
Miscellaneous 


Total  domestic 


Foreign , 


Total  exports   . 
Excess  of  exports 


1921 


Dollars 
747,812,561 
260,362,031 

53.960,736 
219.733,870 
268,013,182 

12,308,775 


1,562,  IQ!,! 


105,272,186 
43,605,614 
314,881,920 
124,298,064 
350,013.970 
7,862,494 


946,834,248 


853.084,747 
303,967,64s 
368,842,656 

344,031,934 

618,927,1  52 

20,171,269 


2,509,025,403 


984,025,577 
692,166,371 
669,703,375 
399,879.573 
1,62-5,401,862 
7,846,972 


4,379.023,730 


106,098,966 


4,485,122,696 


1,976,097,293 


The  object  of  the  permanent  tariff  is 
to  raise  the  prices  at  which  American 
manufacturers  sell  their  goods.     While 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  are  frankly 
willing   to   admit    that 
the  bill  will  fail  in  its 
purposes    unless    these 
results   are  achieved, 
they   are   not    so    out- 
spoken when  questioned 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
cost  of  living.     Senator 
McCumber  has  declared 
that  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects is  to  prevent  the 
industries  from  lowering 
the  wages  now  paid  to 
their    workmen.      Pre- 
senting statistics,  which 
he  claimed  showed  that 
wages  were   105   per  cent,  above  the  pre-war 
level  while  the  manufacturers  were  selling  their 
products  at  an  advance  of  only  40  per  cent., 
the  successor  to  the  mantle  of  the 
late   Boies   Penrose  contended   that, 
=^=       only  by  enabling  the  manufacturers 

to  get   more  for   their  goods,  could 

the  high  wage  scale  survive.  The 
debate  in  Congress  thus  far  has  been 
singularly  devoid  of  predictions  that 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  will  raise 
wages;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  no  denial  that  it  will  increase 
the  costs  of  the  most  common  neces- 
saries of  life  at  least  when  they  pass 
from  the  plants  of  the  manufacturers. 
Thomas  O.  Marvin,  Chairman  of 
the  bi-partisan  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  holds  to  the  view  that 
the  public  will  not  bear  the  burden 
of  these  increased  costs.  Pointing 
to  the  wide  differential  between  the 
price  that  the  manufacturer  gets  for 
different  commodities  and  the  figure 
at  which  these  are  retailed,  Mr.  Mar- 
vin insists  that  this  increment  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  middle  men. 
"This  bill  is  designed  to  raise  the 
manufacturers'  prices  —  not  the  re- 
tailers'," he  explained.  "The  vol- 
ume of  trade  that  may  accrue  to 
American  manufacturers  by  the  miost 
meagre  margin  is  far  greater  than 
supposed.  It  should  be  remembered 
that    we    consume    from    90  to  96 


Per  d. 
47.87 
16.66 

3-45 
M.07 
17-  16 
■79 


1 00 . 00 


11.12 
4.60 
33.26 
13.13 
37-06 
.83 


100.00 


34  01 
12.12 
14.70 
13.71 
24.66 
.80 


100.00 


62.26 


22.47 
15.81 
15.29 
9.13 
37.12 
.18 
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per  cent,  of  all  that  we  produce.  If  our  in- 
dustries are  kept  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  is  in- 
creased. With  more  demand,  lower  unit  pro- 
duction costs  will  come.  Thus  the  cost  of 
manufactured  articles  may  be  lowered  instead 
of  raised." 

Here  is  how  Senator  McCumber  curiously 
explained  how  the  protection  to  the  inflated 
wage  scale  was  to  be  applied  without  loss  of  the 
ineffable  boon  to  the  manufacturers: 

''Let  the  manufacturer  be  satisfied  with  the 
most  meagre  return  on  his  investment  for  a 
while,  then  let  the  employees  increase  their 
efficiency  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Then, 
if  the  retailer  will  just  follow  the  manufacturer, 
the  great  American  public,  now  hungry  for 
more  and  better  things,  will  give  employment 
to  all  to  supply  its  demand,  and  old-time 
prosperity  will  again  reign  throughout  the 
land." 

President  Harding,  in  one  crisp  sentence, 
epitomized  the  Administration's  argument  for 
tariff  action:  "I  do  not  want  to  build  up  an 
industry  abroad  at  the  expense  of  one  in  this 
country." 

While  it  would  be  heresy  for  any  sponsor  of 
the  proposed  tariff  to  say  that  it  was  for  rev- 
enue only,  the  Treasury  experts  have  estimated 
that  a  yield  of  at  least  $350,000,000  a  year  and 
perhaps  $400,000,000  may  be  expected.  This 
return  will  compare  favorably  with  the  $305, 
475,485    in    receipts    for    1921;    $331,231,441 


in  1920,  and  $249,774,758  in  1919.  Unques- 
tionably the  higher  rates  will  tend  to  keep  out 
hundreds  of  commodities  that  are  now  being 
entered  at  American  ports  and  will  confine 
imports  more  rigorously  to  the  necessities. 

The  minority,  with  an  eye  to  the  elections, 
has  volubly  and  tenaciously  protested  the 
passage  of  key  items  in  every  important  para- 
graph that  has  come  up  in  debate.  The 
majority,  impatient  to  adjourn,  has  charged 
filibuster  and  needless  delay.  There  is  no 
smoke  screen  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
has  become  more  and  more  the  real  issue  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Inasmuch  as  it  seems 
likely  at  this  time  that  the  bill  will  hardly  go 
into  effect  before  the  voters  go  to  the  polls, 
there  will  be  scant  opportunity  for  even  the 
closest  observer  to  appraise  its  economic  ef- 
fects. Unless  the  champions  of  the  two 
parties  undergo  a  change  of  faith — and  com- 
plexion— it  seems  likely  the  electorate  will 
hear  in  one  thunderous  tone  that  this  wonder- 
working act  will  restore  with  am.azing  alac- 
rity the  "old  time  prosperity"  while  in  an- 
other breath  the  ominous  warning  will  be 
sounded  of  hastening  ills  and  the  empty  din- 
ner pail. 

Like  a  grim  spectre  on  the  field  of  battle 
rises  the  fact  in  political  history  that  no  party 
has  ever  revised  the  tariff  and  won  the  election 
in  the  same  year.  Little  wonder  that  boots 
are  quaking  and  hearts  beating  stoutly  on  the 
opposing  sides  of  the  Senate  chamber. 
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SOFT  COAL:.  DIAGNOSIS 
AND  PRESCRIPTION 

Some  Facts  About  the  Industry,  and  What  Its  Chaotic 
but  Remediable  Condition  is  Doing  to  Other  Industries 

By  J.    BARTON   NEALEY 


CLOSE  down  3,000  odd  bituminous 
mines,  discharge  miore  than 
150,000  coal  miners,  erect  coal 
storage  facilities,  and  organize  the 
industry  to  save  the  country  a 
surplus  payroll  of  5150,000,000  a  year,  cheapen 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  and  give 
the  remaining  miners  a  fair  living  wage.  This 
is  the  slack,  conservatively  estimated,  that 
urgently  needs  to  be  taken  up  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  right  now — the  natural  expansion 
of  consumption  would  take  it  up  in  a  few 
years,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  indus- 
try labors  will  not  permit  this  inasmuch  as  the\' 
stimulate  the  development  of  additional  capac- 
ity at  a  much  faster  rate.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
panding demand  can  never  catch  up  with  the 
expanding  capacity  unless  the  latter  is  regu- 
lated. There  are  approximately  7,000  mines 
producing  coal  or  more  than  3,000  too  manw 
Demand  comes  periodically  and  is  thereby  in- 
tensified. Prices  advance,  and  the  7,000  mines 
are  rushed  into  full  operation.  The  demand  is 
satisfied,  prices  drop,  and  many  mines  close 
down.  This  causes  the  average  bituminous 
mine  to  operate  on  the  average  of  only  2 1 5  da\s 
in  the  year  and  only  170  days  last  year.  It 
destroys  the  morale  of  the  miner  and  decreases 
his  capacity  and  inclination  for  work.  It  peri- 
odically encourages  the  opening,  equipping,  and 
staffing  of  more  mines  to  swell  the  seasonal  and 
unnatural  rates  of  output.  Roughly,  the  coal 
industry  works  eight  months  and  then  closes 
down  four.  If  it  wasn 't  for  these  3,000  surplus 
mines  and  150,000  extra  miners,  the  soft  coal 
industry  could  operate  continuously  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  like  other  industries. 

The  steadily  recurring  strikes  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  demoralization  rampant  in  the 
soft  coal  industry  and  their  settling  one  way 
or  the  other  goes  no  further  toward  curing  the 
situation.  Coal  goes  into  consumption  prac- 
tically as  fast  as  it  is  miined.     When  there  is 


less  consumption  there  is  less  mining.  Apply 
this  same  system  to  grain  and  see  where  the 
country  would  be.  Grain  is  produced  in  a  few 
short  weeks  yet  its  consumption  is  spread 
evenly  over  the  entire  Near.  What  is  the  an- 
swer? Reservoirs  in  the  form  of  grain  ele- 
vators are  provided  to  store  the  surplus  against 
future  demand.  Not  so  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  which  is  vitally  interwoven  with  our 
economic  life  and  absorbs  more  than  half  as 
much  again  of  the  country's  transportation  as 
the  next  largest  item — manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise, including  steel.  Dig  it  and  ship  it  as 
called  for  and  sleep  between  orders  is  the  rou- 
tine, and  this  inefficient  system  and  the  present 
strike  are  seriously  impeding  the  progress  of 
general  business  to-day  which  was  well  started 
on  its  way  to  recovery.  It  is  one  of  the  world 's 
greatest  industries  running  wild  with  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  large  the  sufferer. 

As  for  the  present  strike  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  organ- 
ized labor,  much  has  been  written  pro  and  con 
according  to  whether  the  writer  was  an  operator 
or  union  leader.  To  the  impartial  observer, 
however,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  statistics  that 
the  miners  in  the  unionized  fields  that  produce 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  country's  coal  enjoyed 
last  year,  in  a  few  districts  only,  earnings  equal 
to  more  than  a  fair  living  wage  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  receiving  a  unit  wage  from 
100  to  250  per  cent,  higher  than  that  paid  in 
non-union  districts  producing  the  other  40 
per  cent.  The  same  would  have  been  true 
of  any  other  industry  had  it  retained  an  over- 
load of  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  extra  labor 
or  anv-where  near  that  amount.  Statistics 
also  show  that  the  check-off  system  where  dues 
and  assessments  of  the  union  are  collected  at 
the  source,  thus  enforcing  membership,  costs 
the  consuming  public  §20,000,000  annually — 
that  this  same  union  is  now  endeavoring  to 
thwart  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  dem.and  at 
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the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country  by  de- 
manding a  unit  wage  so  high  that  it  can  reduce 
the  weekly  work  period  from  48  to  30  hours, 
just  37J  per  cent.,  in  order  that  the  excess  labor, 
now  more  than  a  burden  on  this  and  all  de- 
pendent industries,  may  be  retained,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  that  contracts  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners,  even  when  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  not  always  held  inviolable  b}'  either  party 
thereto. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
deadlock  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  operators?  The  outcome  has 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  consuming 
public,  but  one  effect  is  most  momentous  and 
consists  of  a  greater  expansion  than  ever  before. 
The  strike  has  caused  little  or  no  shortage  as 
yet  because  buying  has  shifted  from  the  union- 
ized fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  to  the  non-union  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama,  West  Virginia,  and  certain 
Western  states  and  the  less  unionized  regions 
of  Colorado  and  Kentucky.  The  diversion 
of  demand  to  the  latter  regions  together  with 
higher  prices  has  already  given  the  stimulus 
for  opening  up  still  more  mines  there  while  de- 
terioration of  the  many  closed  union  mines 
is  setting  in.  The  longer  hauls  increase  trans- 
portation costs  materially.  As  for  the  outcome 
of  the  present  strike,  the  answer  may  be  found 
in  the  migration  of  union  labor  to  the  non- 
union fields  and  the  fact  that  the  non-unionized 
district  can  mine  75  cents  a  ton  cheaper  than 
those  in  the  union  regions  and  that  consumers 
are  already  contracting  with  the  non-union 
mines  for  next  year's  supply.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  there  will  always  be  another  crisis  just 
ahead  until  the  soft  coal  mining  industry  is 
established  on  a  sound  economic  basis  through 
proper  organization  of  both  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  mine  as  a  separate  unit. 

WASTE 

THE  over-expanded  condition  of  the  indus- 
try is  directly  reflected  in  v/asteful  methods 
of  mining  and  haulage,  and  lack  of  modern 
equipment  and  storage  facilities  is  prevalent. 
These,  however,  require  the  expenditure  of 
much  capital,  and  capital  is  not  attracted  to  an 
industry  that  is  over-expanded  and  subject  to 
destructive  competition  within  and  burdened 
with  an  overload  of  labor  amounting  to  from 
30  to  40  per  cent.  Restriction  of  production 
can  be  brought  about  only  through  individual 


relinquishment,  consolidations,  or  an  act  of 
Congress.  The  last  two  are  feasible.  Author- 
ity could  be  given  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  refuse  additional  railroad  spurs 
and  interstate  rates  to  operators  developing 
new  territory  unless  an  actual  need  for  ad- 
ditional capacity  for  the  district  served  could 
be  proved. 

Consolidation  of  all  the  mines  in  a  single 
merger,  would,  of  course,  be  the  ideal  remedy. 
Such  a  merger  would  keep  in  operation  only 
enough  properties  just  to  supply  the  demand 
with  a  continuous  rate  of  output.  Production 
would  be  concentrated  at  those  mines  where 
the  highest  efficiency  of  operation  could  be 
attained.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
the  active  mines  would  be  such  as  to  supply 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  with  a 
minimum  of  freight  to  pay.  Storage  facilities 
would  be  provided  to  take  the  product  of  the 
mines  in  times  of  slack  demand  and  from  which 
distribution  could  be  made  in  times  of  active 
consumption.  The  operating  properties  would 
be  modernized  as  to  mining  methods  and 
haulage  equipment — that  is,  the  average  would 
be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best,  there- 
by giving  the  miner  a  chance  to  work  a  full  day 
all  the  year  and  enable  him  to  gain  a  living 
wage  through  larger  earnings.  The  heaviest 
freight  movement  of  the  railroads  would  be 
distributed  throughout  the  year  instead  of 
being  concentrated  periodically  so  as  almost  to 
dislocate  our  transportation  system.  The  30 
or  40  per  cent,  overload  of  labor,  more  than 
1 50,000  non-productive  miners,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  productive  fields  and  their  unneces- 
sary maintenance  eliminated,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  coal  from  this  one  item  alone 
by  approximately  30  cents  a  ton.  The  costly 
check-off  system  would  be  done  away  with  and 
finally  overhead  would  be  reduced  materially. 
This  is  the  ideal  remedy  predicated  on  a  benign 
policy  of  the  controlling  interests  who  would 
pass  the  benefits  along  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
against  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, however,  which  has  allowed  the  Sherman 
act  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  to  prevent 
just  such  an  organization. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  strike,  Washing- 
ton has  taken  cognizance  of  the  situation  and 
carefully  avoiding  any  of  the  issues  at  stake,  is 
organizing  the  active  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers for  the  protection  of  the  latter  against 
strike  abuses  only.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  invited  some  500  operators  in  the  non- 
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union  fields  who  are  still  producing  to  meet  him  "Whereas,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  National 

in  Washington  on  May  i8th.    The  subject  mat-  Coal  Association  that  wholesalers  and  retailers 

ter  handled  at  this  conference  was  confined  ex-  are  also  moved  by  a  similar  desire  and  wish, 

clusively  to  distribution  and  price,  while  wages  "Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  mem- 

and  hours  were  not  touched  upon.     Secretary  bership  of  the  National  Coal  Association  as 

Hoover's  idea  was  simply  to  prevent  a  runaway  well  as  all  other  coal  producers,  wholesalers,  and 

market  during  the  present  strike  by  eliminating  retailers  throughout   the  country  are  hereby 

competitive  bidding  among  consumers,  and  he  urged, 

received  the  cooperation  of  all  the  operators.  i.     To  demand  of  every  purchaser  of  their 

An  expedient  was  adopted  whereby  the  public  coal  that  such  billing  be  given  as  will  guarantee 

utilities,   the  railroads,  and  the  metallurgical  the  movement  of  coal  so  sold  directly  through 

industry,  which  represent  half  the  coal  con-  to  an  actual  coal  consumer  or  to"a  dealer  for 

sumption  of  the  country,  would  purchase  and  retail  distribution. 

allocate    their    supplies    collectively,    thereby  2.     That  every  order  taken  shall  state  that 

insuring  a  better  distribution,  eliminating  com-  the  coal  bought  is  for  direct  application  to  a 

petitivebidding,  and  keeping  prices  down.    The  consumer  or  retail  dealer  and  that  such  billing 

Garfield  levels,  adopted  by  the  Fuel  Admin-  will  be  provided,  and  that  the  coal  when  shipped 

istration  in  191 7-18,  were  fixed  upon  as  a  rea-  will  not  be  resold  or  re-consigned  in  speculative 

sonable  price  basis.     This  unification  of  pur-  transactions." 

chase  and  distribution  was  to  be  handled  by  a  Approved  and  accepted  by  the  operators,  it 
central  committee  at  Washington,  composed  of  has  been  unconscionably  condemned  and  re- 
operators  and  government  representatives.  On  jected  by  the  retailers  and  middlemen,  and  the 
May  29th,  Secretary  Hoover  called  together  all  present  indications  are  that  its  purpose  will  be 
the  operators  in  the  producing  districts  (about  defeated. 

1,500)  and  those  controlling  85  percent,  of  the  From  methods  for  temporarily  ameliorating 

non-union  mines  agreed  to  accept  S3. 50  a  ton  strike  conditions,  we  pass  to  the  findings  of  men 

for  run  of  mine  coal  as  a  maximum  with  dif-  trained  by  >'ears  of  experience  to  cope  with 

ferentials  fixed  according  to  the  Garfield  plan,  just   such   basic  conditions  and   situations  as 

This  included  those  coal  districts  in  Virginia,  exist  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  as  a  whole. 

West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  eastern    Ken-  Engineers  of  national  repute  with  sympathies 

tucky.     The  Alabama   operators   accepted   a  in  neither  direction  have  unqualifiedly  stated 

lower  rate  but  those  in  western  Kentucky  held  that  if  all  restrictions  on  the  bituminous  coal 

out  for  $4.25.     Rates  for   Pennsylvania  and  industry  were  removed  and  the  laws  of  the 

territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  to  survival  of  the  fittest  allowed  full  play,  the 

be  taken  up  later.   The  plan  was  temporary  and  industry  would  soon  adjust  itself  on  a  sound 

would  terminate  with  the  strike,  while  its  adop-  economic  basis.     They  give  the  United  Mine 

tion  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  operators  Workers  of  America,  with  its  general  wage  scales 

as  there  are  no  laws  to  cover  the  situation.  Pub-  and   the   lowering   of   the   capacity   for  work 

licity  was  the  actuating  motive  for  the  strict  of  the  men,  as  one  of  the  greatest  restricting 

adherence  of  the  operators  to  the  findings  of  influences.     With   this   demoralizing  influence 

the  central  committee.     The  adoption  of  the  removed,  production  could  be  concentrated  in 

Garfield  levels  would  increase  prevailing  prices  those  mines  equipped  by  both  nature  and  man 

as  a  general  thing  from  15  to  30  cents  a  ton,  but  for  the   highest   efficiency   of   operation;   the 

this  would  take  the  place  of  a  runaway  market  overload  of  man  power  could  be  transferred 

which  had  already  started.     With  the  assur-  to  other  fields  of  endeavor  where  it  is  needed, 

ance  that  price  adjustments  would  be  allowed  and  money  would  be  attracted  for  equipment, 

commensurate  with  wage  and  cost  changes,  the  haulage,  and  storage  facilities  and  be  reasonably 

operators  were  generally  satisfied.     That  the  assured  of  an  adequate  return.     In  addition 

plan  would  have  been  100  per  cent,  successful  there  is  dire  need  of  a  bureau  for  the  gathering 

is  indicated  by  a  resolution  passed  and  adopted  and  distributing  of  statistical  information  such 

by  the  National  Coal  Association  in  Chicago  as  is  usually  done  by  trade  associations.     State 

May  25,  which  reads  as  follows: —  legislation  for  accident  prevention  is  also  neces- 

"  Whereas,    the   National   Coal   Association  sary.  As  to  the  drift  of  miners  to  other  industries 

earnestly    desires    to    prevent    speculation    in  this  would  never  be  accomplished  through  any 

coal,  and  volition  on  the  part  of  the  men.    "  Once  a  mJner, 
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always  a  miner"  and  the  trade  when  adopted 
is  seldom  reHnquished.  In  fact,  the  work  is 
much  more  attractive  than  that  in  our  other 
great  industries  and  if  a  httle  more  hazardous, 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  carelessness.  There- 
fore, the  shift — if  such  is  effected — must  be 
accomplished  through  economic  pressure  only. 
Last  but  not  least,  we  come  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  capital  through  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  is 
some  $500,000,000  of  capital  in  non-essential 
mines  that  would  have  to  be  written  off  as  a 
loss.  This  would,  of  course,  entail  a  heavy 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  few  operators,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  weak,  less-diligent,  and  un- 
fortunate, as  well  as  those  who  are  deliberately 
taking  advantage  of  an  abnormal  situation, 
should  be  maintained  in  ease  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  if  indeed  they  can  be  at  all.  However, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  elimination  would 
fall  among  the  short  term  leasers  who  confine 
themselves  to  what  they  term  in  the  western 
metal  mines  as  *'highgrading."  That  is,  they 
gouge  out  the  best  and  most  easily  accessible 
coal,  leaving  the  rest  in  an  unrecoverable  state, 
and  for  the  most  part,  lost  to  the  world  for- 
ever. 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  amounts  to 
this: — the  soft  coal  mines  of  the  country  have 
a  potential  capacity  variously  estimated  at 
from    700,000,000   to    1,000,000,000   tons    an- 


nually while  last  year  the  total  output 
amounted  to  only  about  400,000,000  tons,  and 
yet  both  mines  and  miners  expected  a  year's 
wages  for  their  work. 

As  for  the  shortage,  indications  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  non-union  fields  may  possibly  be 
able  to  supply  the  present  consuming  demand 
which  is  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  8,000,000 
tons  a  week.  During  the  first  month  of  the 
strike,  theoutput  was  about  half  of  that  for  April, 
1 92 1.  Production  has  been  expanding  stead- 
ily ever  since  the  third  week  in  April  and  for  the 
eighth  week  of  the  strike  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  tons,  an  increase  of  about 
500,000  tons  over  the  week  previous.  A  con- 
gestion in  transportation  then  developed  that 
prevented  further  increase  in  output  until  the 
twelfth  week  when  traffic  was  again  normal- 
ized and  the  upward  rate  of  production  again 
resumed.  And  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
non-union  mines  is  by  no  means  fully  engaged 
yet.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike,  April  1  st  totaled  48,650,000  tons.  These 
have  been  reduced  to  about  28,000,000  tons 
since,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  before  the 
danger  point  is  reached,  the  non-union  mines 
will  be  meeting  the  wants  of  the  country  100 
per  cent,  in  all  fairness,  however,  it  must  be 
stated  that  present  consumption  is  light  and 
that  the  quantity  of  coal  now  being  mined 
weekly  is  about  6,000,000  tons  below  normal. 
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The  present  instalment  brings  the  Page  story  to  the  climax  for  which  the  Ambassador  had  jeal- 
ously worked  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  in  May,  igi ^.  The  United  States  had  now  cast 
its  support  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Page  s  letters  describing  the  welcome  given  the  Americans  are 
not  only  amxyng  the  most  vivid  and  thrilling  of  the  entire  collection,  but  they  display  that  foresight, 
that  ability  to  look  far  into  the  future,  which  all  readers  have  noted  as  one  of  their  most  startling 
qualities.  The  picture  which  he  drew,  in  igiy,  of  the  bankrupt  and  starving  Europe  that  would 
emerge  from  the  war,  reads  almost  as  though  written  at  the  present  moment.  Page  s  final  judgment 
on  President  Wilson  s  war  policy,  written  April  i ,  igij,  the  day  before  the  President  took  his  de- 
cisive step  against  Germ.any,  will  likewise  have  great  interest  for  the  historian. 

The  September  instalment  will  describe  what  was  perhaps  the  decisive  episode  of  this  period, 
so  far  as  enlisting  American  participation  was  concerned — the  visit  of  the  Balfour  Mission  to  the 
United  States.  Pages  inspiration  of  this  mission  was  another  of  his  great  services  to  the  Allied 
cause.  The  chapter  discloses,  for  the  first  time,  the  tragic  situation  of  the  Allies,  in  money,  army, 
and  navy  and  brings  out,  as  it  has  never  been  brought  out  before,  the  great  service  which  the  United 
States  rendered  civilisation  by  entering  the  war  at  that  particular  time. — The  Editors. 

THE  United  States  broke  off  diplo-  speaking  to  one  another  in  their  tense  expec- 

matic   relations   with   Germany   on  tation,  waiting  for  the  news  that  would  inform 

February  3,  1917.  The  occasion  was  a  them  that  Bernstorff's  course  had  been  run  and 

memorable  one  in  the  American  Em-  that  their  country  had  taken  its  decision  on 

bassy  in  London,  not  unrelieved  by  the  side  of  the  Allies.     Finally,  at  nine  o'clock 

atouch  of  the  ridiculous.  All  day  long  a  nervous  in    the    evening,    the   front   door   bell    rang, 

and  rather  weary  company  had  waited  in  the  Mr.    Shoecraft    hurried    to    meet    the    visi- 

Ambassador's  room  for  the  decisive  word  from  tor;   half  wav   down  stairs  he  met  Admiral 

Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,   the  head  of  the  British  Naval  Intelli- 

Laughlin,    Mr.   Shoecraft,   the  Ambassador's  gence,  who  was  hurrying  up  to  the  Ambas- 

secretary,  sat  there  hour  after  hour,  hardly  sador.     Admiral  Hall,  as  he  spied  Mr.  Shoe- 
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craft,  stopped  abruptly  and  uttered  two  words:  sponsible  for  the  policies  that  ultimately  pre- 

"Thank  God!"  vailed,  appears  in  this  letter: 

He  then  went  into  the  Ambassador's  room 
and  read  a  secret  code  message  which  he  had  To  Arthur  W .  Page 

just  received  from  Captain  Gaunt,  the  British 

naval    attache   at    Washington.      It    was    as  25  March,  1917,  London 

follows:  Dear  Arthur: 

"Bernstorff  has  just  been  given  his  pass-  It's  very  hard,   not  to  say  impossible,   to 

ports.      1  shall  probably  get  drunk  to-night!"  write  in  these  swiftly  moving  days.     Anything 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Page  first  learned  written  to-day  is  out  of  date  to-morrow — even 

that  the  long  tension  had  passed.  if  it  be  not  wrong  to  start  with.     The  impres- 

Page  well  understood  that  the  dismissal  of  sion  becomes  stronger  here  every  day  that  we 
BernstorfT  at  that  time  meant  war  with  the  shall  go  into  the  war  ''with  both  feet" — that 
Central  Empires.  Had  this  dismissal  taken  the  people  have  pushed  the  President  over  in 
place  in  191 5,  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lw5i/<2wz<3,  spite  of  his  vision  of  the  Great  Peacemaker, 
or  in  1916,  after  the  sinking  of  the  5w55^x,  Page  and  that,  being  pushed  over,  his  idea  now  will 
believed  that  a  simple  break  in  relations  would  be  to  show  how  he  led  them  into  a  glorious 
in  itself  have  brought  the  war  to  an  early  end.  war  in  defense  of  Democracy.  That's  my 
But  by  February,  1917,  things  had  gone  too  reading  of  the  situation,  and  1  hope  1  am  not 
far.  For  Germany  had  nov/  decided  to  stake  wrong.  At  any  rate,  ever  since  the  call  of 
everything  upon  the  chance  of  winning  a  quick  Congress  for  April  2nd,  1  have  been  telegraph- 
victory  with  the  submarine.  Our  policy  had  ing  tons  of  information  and  plans  that  can  be 
persuaded  the  Kaiser's  advisers  that  America  of  use  only  if  we  go  to  war.  Habitually  they 
would  not  intervene;  and  the  likelihood  of  never  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  anything  at 
rapidly  starving  Great  Britain  was  so  great —  Washington.  I  don't  know,  therefore,  whether 
indeed  the  Germans  had  reduced  the  situation  they  like  these  pieces  of  information  or  not. 
to  a  mathematical  calculation  of  success — that  I  have  my  staff  of  twenty-five  good  men  getting 
an  American  declaration  of  war  seemed  to  Ber-  all  sorts  of  warlike  information;  and  1  have  just 
lin  to  be  a  matter  of  no  particular  importance,  organized  twenty-five  or  thirty  more — the  best 
The  American  Ambassador  in  London  regarded  business  Americans  in  London,  who  are  also 
Bernstorff 's  dismissal  much  more  seriously,  at  work.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  Government 
It  justified  the  interpretation  of  events  which  at  Washington  to  send  over  a  committee  of  con- 
he  had  been  sending  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Colonel  ference — a  General,  an  Admiral,  a  Reserve 
House,  and  others  for  nearly  three  years.  If  Board  man,  etc.,  etc.  If  they  do  half  the 
Page  had  been  inclined  to  take  satisfaction  things  that  1  recommend,  we'll  be  in  at  the 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecies,  Ger-  final  lickin'  big,  and  will  save  our  souls  yet. 
many'sdisregardof  her  promises  and  the  Amer-  There's  lots  of  human  nature  in  this  world, 
ican  declaration  of  war  would  have  seemed  A  note  is  now  sometimes  heard  here  in  under- 
an  ample  justification  of  his  course  as  Am-  tone  (Northcliflfe  strikes  it) — that  they  don't 
bassador.  want  the  Americans  in  the  war.     This  means 

But  Page  had  little  time  for  such  vain  com-  that  if  we  com.e  in  just  as  the  Allies  finish  the 

munings.     "All  that  water,"  as  he  now  wrote,  job  we'll  get  credit,  in  part,  for  the  victory, 

"has    flowed    over    the    dam."     Occasionally  which  we  did  little  to  win!     But  that's  a  minor 

his  mind  would  revert  to  the  dreadful  period  note.     The  great  mass  of  people  do  want  us  in 

of  "neutrality,"  but  in  the  main  his  activities,  quick,  hard,  and  strong— our  money  and  our 

mental  and  physical,  were  devoted  to  the  fu-  guns  and  our  ships. 

ture.     A  letter  addressed  to  his  son  Arthur         A  gift  of  a  billion  dollars^  to  France  will 

shows  how  quickly  and  how  sympathetically  fix  Franco-American  history  all  right  for  several 

he  was  adjusting  himself  to  the  new  prospect,  centuries.     Push    it    through.     Such    a    gift 

His  mind  was  now  occupied  with  ships,  food,  could  come  to  this  Kingdom  also  but  for  the 

armies,  warfare  on  submarines,   and  the  ap-  British   stupidity   about   the    Irish   for   three 

proaching  re-settlement  of  the  world.     How  hundred  years.     A  big  loan  to  Great  Britain 

completely  he  foresaw  the  part  that  the  United  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  will  do  the  work  here. 
States  must  play  in  the  actual  waging  of  hostili-        i^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  proposal  of  such  a  gift  found  much  popu- 

ties,  and  to  what  an  extent  he  himself  was  re-  lar  favor.     However,  the  plan  was  not  carried  through. 
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iMy  mind  keeps  constantly  on  the  effect  of 
the  war  and  especially  of  our  action  on  our  own 
country.  Of  course  that  is  the  most  important 
end  of  the  thing  for  us.     1  hope  that 

1.  It  will  break  up  and  tear  away  our  iso- 
lation; 

2.  It  will  unhorse  our  cranks  and  soft- 
brains; 

3.  It  will  make  us  less  promiscuously  hos- 
pitable to  every  kind  of  immigrant; 

4.  It  will  reestablish  in  our  minds  and  con- 
science and  policy  our  true  historic  genesis, 
background,  kindred,  and  destiny — i.  e.  Kill 
the  Irish  and  the  German  influence. 

5.  It  will  revive  our  real  manhood — put 
the  mollycoddles  in  disgrace,  as  idiots  and 
dandies  are; 

6.  1 1  will  make  our  politics  frank  and  manly 
by  restoring  our  true  nationality; 

7.  It  will  make  us  again  a  great  sea-faring 
people.  It  is  this  that  has  given  Great  Britain 
its  long  lead  in  the  world; 

8.  Break  up  our  feminized  education — 
make  a  boy  a  vigorous  animal  and  make  our 
education  rest  on  a  wholesome  physical  basis; 

9.  Bring  men  of  a  higher  t\pe  into  our 
political  life. 

We  need  waking  up  and  shaking  up  and 
invigorating  as  much  as  the  Germans  need  tak- 
ing down. 

There  is  no  danger  of  "militarism"  in  any 
harmful  sense  among  any  English  race  nor  in 
any  democracy. 

By  George!  all  these  things  open  an  interest- 
ing outlook  and  series  of  tasks — don't  they? 

My  staff  and  I  are  asking  everybody  what  the 
Americans  can  best  do  to  help  the  cause  along. 
The  views  are  not  startling,  but  they  are  in- 
teresting. 

Jellicoe:  More  ships,  merchant  ships,  an\- 
kind  of  ships,  and  take  over  the  patrol  of  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  release  the 
British  cruisers  there. 

Balfour:  American  credits  in  the  United 
States  big  enough  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

Bonar  Law:     Same  thing. 

The  military  men:  An  expeditionary  force, 
no  matter  how  small,  for  the  effect  of  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  in  Europe.  If  one  regiment  marched 
through  London  and  Paris  and  took  the  Flag 
to  the  front,  that  would  be  worth  the  winning 
of  a  battle. 

Think  of  the  vast  increase  of  territory  and 


power  Great  Britain  will  have — her  colonies 
drawn  closer  than  ever,  the  German  colonies,  or 
most  of  them,  taken  over  by  her,  Bagdad  hers — 
what  a  way  Germany  chose  to  lessen  the  Bri- 
tish Empire!  And  these  gains  of  territory 
will  be  made,  as  most  her  gains  have  been,  not 
by  any  prearranged,  set  plan,  but  as  by-prod- 
ucts of  action  for  some  other  purpose.  The  only 
people  who  have  made  a  deliberate  plan  to 
conquer  the  earth — now  living — are  the  Ger- 
mans. And  from  first  to  last  the  additions  to 
the  British  Empire  have  been  made  because  she 
has  been  a  first-class  maritime  Power.  And 
that 's  the  way  she  has  miade  her  trade  and  her 
money  too. 

On  top  of  this  the  President  speculates  about 
the  danger  of  the  white  man  losing  his  suprem- 
acy because  a  few  million  men  get  killed !  The 
truth  is,  every  country  that  is  playing  a  big 
part  in  the  war  was  overpopulated.  There 
will  be  a  considerable  productive  loss  because 
the  killed  men  were,  as  a  rule,  the  best  men; 
but  the  white  m.an  's  control  of  the  world  hasn  't 
depended  on  anv  few  million  of  m.ales.  This 
speculation  is  far  up  in  the  clouds.  If  Russia 
and  Germany  really  be  liberated  from  social 
and  political  and  industrial  autocracy,  this 
liberation  will  bring  into  play  far  more  power 
than  all  the  men  killed  in  the  war  could  have 
had  under  the  pre-war  regime.  I  observe  this 
with  every  year  of  my  observation — there's 
no  substitute  for  common-sense. 

The  big  results  of  the  war  will,  after  all,  be 
the  freedom  and  the  stimulation  of  men  in 
these  weary  old-world  lands — in  Russia,  Ger- 
many itself,  and  in  England.  In  five  or  ten 
years  (or  sooner,  alas!)  the  dead  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  picture  of  the  world 
as  it  will  be  when  the  war  ends,  you  must  con- 
jure up  such  scenes  as  these — human  bones 
along  the  Russian  highways  where  the  great 
retreat  took  place  and  all  that  such  a  sight  de- 
notes; Poland  literally  starved;  Serbia,  blasted 
and  burned  and  starved;  Armenia  butchered; 
the  horrible  tragedy  of  Gallipoli,  where  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world  were  sacrificed  to 
politicians'  policies;  Austria  and  Germany 
starved  and  whipped  but  liberalized — perhaps 
no  king  in  either  country;  Belgium — bel- 
giumized;  Northern  France  the  same  and 
worse;  more  productive  Frenchmen  killed  in 
proportion  to  the  population  perhaps  than 
any  other  country  will  have  lost;  Great  Bri- 
tai-n — most  of  her  best  men  gone  or  maimed; 
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colossal  debts;  several  Teutonic  countries 
bankrupt;  every  atrocity  conceivable  com- 
mitted somewhere — a  hell-swept  great  conti- 
nent having  endured  more  suffering  in  three 
years  than  in  the  preceding  three  hundred. 
Then,  ten  years  later,  most  of  this  suffering  a 
mere  memory;  governments  reorganized  and 
liberalized;  men  made  more  efficient  by  this 
strenuous  three  years'  work;  the  fields  got  back 
their  bloom,  and  life  going  on  much  as  it  did 
before — with  this  chief  difference — some  kings 
have  gone  and  many  privileges  have  been  abol- 
ished. The  lessons  are  two — (i)  that  no  gov- 
ernment can  successfully  set  out  and  conquer 
the  world;  and  (2)  that  the  hold  that  privilege 
holders  acquire  costs  more  to  dislodge  than 
any  one  could  ever  have  guessed.  That's  the 
sum  of  it.  Kings  and  privilege  mongers,  of 
course,  have  held  the  parts  of  the  world  sepa- 
rate from  one  another.  They  fatten  on  provin- 
cialism, which  is  mistaken  for  patriotism.  As 
they  lose  their  grip,  human  sympathy  has  its 
natural  play  between  nations,  and  civilization 
has  a  chance.  With  any  Emperor  of  Germany 
left  the  war  will  have  been  half  in  vain. 

If  we  (the  U.  S.  A.)  cultivate  the  manly 
qualities  and  throw  off  our  cranks  and  read 
our  own  history  and  be  true  to  our  traditions 
and  blood  and  get  some  political  vigor;  then 
if  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  isolation 
theory  and  from  the  landlubber  theory — get 
into  the  world  and  build  ships,  ships,  ships, 
ships  and  run  them  to  the  ends  of  the  seas,  we 
can  dominate  the  world  in  trade  and  in  political 
thought. 

You  know  1  have  moments  when  it  occurs 
to  me  that  perhaps  I  'd  better  give  whatever 
working  years  1  may  have  to  telling  this  story 
— the  story  of  the  larger  meaning  of  the  war. 
There's  no  bigger  theme — never  was  one  so  big. 

Affectionately, 
W.    H.    P. 

On  April  ist,  the  day  before  President  Wilson 
I  made  his  great  address  before  Congress  re- 
questing that  body  to  declare  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany,  Page  committed 
to  paper  a  few  paragraphs  which  summed  up 
his  final  judgment  of  President  Wilson's  for- 
eign policy  for  the  preceding  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

April  I,  1917. 
In  these  last  days,  before  the  United  States 


is  forced  into  war — by  the  people's  insistence — 
the  preceding  course  of  events  becomes  even 
clearer  than  it  was  before;  and  it  has  been  as 
clear  all  the  time  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face. 

The  President  began  by  refusing  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  war.  To  him  it 
seemed  a  quarrel  to  settle  economic  rivalries 
between  Germany  and  England.  He  said  to 
me  last  September^  that  there  were  many 
causes  why  Germany  went  to  war.  He  showed 
a  great  degree  of  toleration  for  Germany;  and 
he  was,  during  the  whole  morning  that  I  talked 
with  him,  complaining  of  England.  The  con- 
troversies we  had  with  England  were,  of  course, 
mere  by-products  of  the  conflict.  But  to  him 
they  seemed  as  important  as  the  controversy  we 
had  with  Germany.  In  the  beginning  he  had 
made — as  far  as  it  was  possible — neutrality  a 
positive  quality  of  mind.  He  would  not  move 
from  that  position. 

That  was  his  first  error  of  judgment.  And 
by  insisting  on  this  he  soothed  the  people — 
sat  them  down  in  comfortable  chairs  and  said, 
"Now  stay  there."  He  really  suppressed 
speech  and  thought. 

The  second  error  he  made  was  in  thinking 
that  he  could  play  a  great  part  as  peacemaker 
— come  and  give  a  blessing  to  these  erring 
children.  This  was  strong  in  his  hopes  and 
ambitions.  There  was  a  condescension  in 
this  attitude  that  was  offensive. 

He  shut  himself  up  with  these  two  ideas  and 
engaged  in  what  he  called  "thought."  The 
air  currents  of  the  world  never  ventilated  his 
mind. 

This  inactive  position  he  has  kept  as  long 
as  public  sentiment  permitted.  He  seems  no 
longer  to  regard  himself  nor  to  speak  as  a  leader 
— only  as  the  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion 
after  public  opinion  has  run  over  him. 

He  has  not  breathed  a  spirit  into  the  people: 
he  has  encouraged  them  to  supineness.  He 
is  not  a  leader,  but  rather  a  stubborn  phrase- 
maker. 

And  now  events  and  the  aroused  people  seem 
to  have  brought  the  President  to  the  necessary 
point  of  action;  and  even  now  he  may  act 
timidly. 

"One  thing  pleases  me,"  Page  wrote  to  his 
son  Arthur,  "  1  never  lost  faith  in  the  American 
people.     It  is  now  clear  that  I  was  right  in  feel- 

lAt  the  meeting  of  Page  and  the  President  at  Shadow 
Lawn,  September  22,  19 16.     See  Chapter  X. 
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ing  that  they  would  have  gladly  come  in  any  (6)     A  clear-cut  expression  of  the  moral  issue 

time  after  the  Lusitania  crime,  iMiddle  West  in  involved  in  the  war.     Every  social  and  political 

the  front,  and  that  the  German  hasn  't  made  any  ideal  that  we  stand  for  is  at  stake.     If  we  value 

real  impression  on  the  American  nation.     He  democracy  in  the  world,  this  is  the  chance  to 

was  made  a  bug-a-boo  and  worked  for  all  he  was  further  it  or — to  bring  it  into  utter  disrepute. 

worth   by   Bernstorff;   and   that's   the  whole  After  Russia   must   come  Germany  and  Aus- 

story.     We  are  as  Anglo-Saxon  as  we  ever  were,  tria;  and  then  the  King-business  will  pretty 

If  Hughes  had  had  sense  and  courage  enough  nearly  be  put  out  of  commission, 

to  say:     '  I  'm  for  war,  war  to  save  our  honor  (7)     We  must  go  to  war  in  dead  earnest.   We 

and  to  save  democracy,'  he  would  now  be  Presi-  must  sign  the  Allies'  agreement  not  to  make  a 

dent.     If  Wilson  had  said  that,  Hughes  would  separate  peace,  and  we  must  stay  in  to  the  end. 

have  carried  no  important  states  in  the  Union.  Then  the  end  will  be  very  greatly  hastened. 

The  suppressed  people  would  have  risen   to  It's  been  four  years  ago  to-day  since  I  was 

either  of  them.     That's  God's  truth  as  I  be-  first  asked   to  come   here.     God   knows    I've 

lieve  it.     The  real  United  States  is  made  up  done  my  poor  best  to  serve  our  country  and  to 

of  you  and  Frank  and  the  Page  boys  at  Aber-  help.     It'll  be  four  years  in  the  middle  of  May 

deen  and  of  the  10,000,000  other  young  fellows  since  I  sailed.     I  shall  still  do  my  best.     I'll 

who  are  ready  to  do  the  job  and  who  instinc-  not  be  able  to  start  back  by  May  15th,  but  I 

tively  see  the  whole  truth  of  the  situation.     But  have  a  feeling,  if  we  do  our  whole  duty  in  the 

of  course  what  the  people  would  not  have  done  United  States,  that  the  end  may  not  be  very 

under  certain  conditions — that  water  also  has  many  months  off.     And  how  long  off  it  may 

flowed  over  the  dam;  and  I  mention  it  only  be  may  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on 

because  I  have  resolutely  kept  my  faith  in  the  our  action. 

people  and  there  has  been  nothing  in  recent  We  are  faring  very  well  on  army  rations, 

events  that  has  shaken  it."  None  of  us  will  live  to  see  another  time  when 

so  many  big  things  are  at  stake  nor  another 

Two  letters  which  Page  wrote  on  this  same  time  when  our  country  can  play  so  large  or 

April  1st  are  interesting  in  that  they  outline  important  a  part  in  saving  the  world.     Hold 

almost  perfectly  the  war  policy  that  was  finally  up  your  end.     I  'm  doing  my  best  here. 

carried  out:  I  think  of  you  engaged  in  the  peaceful  work 

of  instructing  the  people,  and  I  think  of  the 

To  Frank  N.  Douhleday  garden  and  the  crocuses  and  the  smell  of  early 

spring  in  the  air  and  the  earth  and — push  on; 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  '11  be  with  you  before  we  grow  much  older  or 

April  I,  1917.  get  much  grayer;  and  a  great  and  prosperous 

Dear  Effendi:  and  peaceful  time  will  lie  before  us.     Pity  me 

Here's  the  programme:  and  hold  up  your  end  for  real  American  partici-. 

(i)    Our  navy  in  immediate  action  in  what-  pation.     Get    together?     Yes;    but    the    way 

ever  way  a  conference  with  the  British  shows  to  get  together  is  to  get  in! 

we  can  best  help.  Affectionately, 

(2)  A  small  expeditionary  force  to  France  W.    H.    P. 
immediately — as  large  as  we  can  quickly  make 

ready,  if  only  10,000  men — as  proof  that  we  are  To  David  F.  Houston^ 
ready  to  do  some  fighting. 

(3)  A  large  expeditionary  force  as  soon  as  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  men  can  be  organized  and  equipped.  They  April  i,  191 7. 
can  be  trained  into  an  effective  army  in  France  Dear  Houston  : 

in  about  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  they  could  The  Administration  can  save  itself  from  be- 

be  trained  anywhere  else.  coming  a  black  blot  on  American  history  only 

(4)  A  large  loan  to  the  Allies  at  a  low  rate  by  vigorous  action — acts  such  as  these: 

of  interest.  Putting  our  navy  to  work — vigorous  work — 

(5)  Ships,  ships,  ships — troop  ships,  food  wherever  and  however  is  wisest.  I  have  re- 
ships,  munition  ships,  auxiliary  ships  to  the  ceived  the  Government's  promise  to  send  an 
navy,  wood  ships,  steel  ships,  little  ships,  big  Admiral  here  at  once  for  a  conference.     We 

ships,  ships,  ships,  ships  Vv'ithout  number  or  end.  1  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinei. 
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must  work  out  with  the  British  navy  a  pro- 
gramme whereby  we  can  best  help;  and  we 
must  carry  it  out  without  hesitancy  or  delay. 

Sending  over  an  expeditionary  mihtary  force 
immediately — a  small  one,  but  as  large  as  we 
can,  as  an  earnest  of  a  larger  one  to  come.  This 
immediate  small  one  will  have  a  good  moral 
effect;  and  we  need  all  the  moral  reinstatement 
that  we  can  get  in  the  estimation  of  the  world; 
our  moral  stock  is  lower  than,  1  fear,  any  of  you 
at  home  can  possibly  realize.  As  for  a  larger 
expeditionary  force  later — even  that  ought  to 
be  sent  quite  early.  It  can  and  must  spend 
some  time  in  training  in  France  whatever  its 
training  beforehand  may  have  been.  All  the 
military  men  agree  that  soldiers  in  France  back 
of  the  line  can  be  trained  in  at  least  half  the 
time  that  they  can  be  trained  anywhere  else. 
The  officers  at  once  take  their  turn  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  progress  that  they  and  their 
men  make  in  close  proximity  to  the  fighting  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  war. 
The  British  arrriy  was  so  trained  and  all  the 
colonial  forces.  Two  or  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  Americans  could  be  sent  over  as  soon 
almost  as  they  are  organized  and  equipped — 
provided  transports  and  a  continuous  supply 
of  food  and  munition  ships  can  be  got.  They 
can  be  trained  into  fighting  men — into  an  effec- 
tive army — in  about  one  third  of  the  time  that 
would  be  required  at  home. 

I  suppose,  of  course,  we  shall  make  at  once 
a  large  loan  to  the  Allies  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. That  is  most  important,  but  that  alone 
will  not  save  us.     We  must  also  fight. 

All  the  ships  we  can  get — build,  requisition, 
or  confiscate — are  needed  immediately. 

Navy,  army,  money,  ships — these  are  the 
first  things,  but  by  no  means  all.  We  must 
make  some  expression  of  a  conviction  that  there 
is  a  moral  question  of  right  and  wrong  involved 
in  this  war — a  question  of  humanity,  a  question 
of  democracy.  So  far  we  have  (officially)  spoken 
only  of  the  wrongs  done  to  our  ships  and  citi- 
zens. Deep  wrongs  have  been  done  to  all  our 
moral  ideas,  to  all  our  ideals.  We  have  sunk 
very  low  in  European  opinion  because  we  do 
not  seem  to  know  even  yet  that  a  German 
victory  would  be  less  desirable  than  (say)  a 
Zulu  victory  of  the  world. 

We  must  go  in  with  the  Allies,  not  begin  a 
mere  single  fight  against  submarines.  We 
must  sign  the  pact  of  London — not  make  a 
separate  peace. 

We  mustn't  longer  spin  dreams  about  Peace, 


nor  leagues  to  enforce  peace,  nor  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas.  These  things  are  mere  intellectual 
diversions  of  minds  out  of  contact  with  realities. 
Every  political  and  social  ideal  we  have  is  at 
stake.  If  we  make  them  secure,  we'll  save 
Europe  from  destruction  and  save  ourselves  too. 

1  pray  for  vigor  and  decision  and  clear-cut 
resolute  action. 

(i)  The  Navy — full  strength,  no  "grape- 
juice"  action. 

(2)  An  immediate  expeditionary  force. 

(3)  A  larger  expeditionary  force  very  soon. 

(4)  A  large  loan  at  a  low  interest. 

(5)  Ships,  ships,  ships. 

(6)  A  clear-cut  expression  of  the  moral 
issue.  Thus  (and  only  thus)  can  we  swing  into 
a  new  era,  with  a  world  born  again. 

Yours  in  strictest  confidence, 
W.  H.  P. 

A  memorandum,  written  on  April  3,  the  day 
after  President  Wilson  advised  Congress  to 
declare  a  state  of  war  with  Germany: 

The  Day 

When  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Balfour  to-day  he 
shook  my  hand  warmly  and  said:  'Mt's  a 
great  day  for  the  world."  And  so  has  every- 
body said,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  I  have 
met  to-day. 

The  President's  speech  did  not  appear  in  the 
morning  papers — only  a  very  brief  summary 
in  one  or  two  of  them;  but  the  meaning  of  it 
was  clear.  The  fact  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives organized  itself  in  one  day  and  that 
the  President  addressed  Congress  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day — told  the  story.  The  noon 
papers  had  the  President's  speech  in  full;  and 
everybody  applauded. 

My  ''Cabinet"  meeting  this  morning  was 
unusually  interesting;  and  the  whole  group  has 
never  before  been  so  delighted.  1  spoke  of  the 
suggestive,  constructive,  work  we  have  already 
done  in  making  reports  on  various  war  prepara- 
tions and  activities  of  this  kingdom.  "Now 
we  have  greater  need  than  ever,  every  man  to 
do  constructive  v/ork — to  think  of  plans  to 
serve.  We  are  in  this  excellent  strategical  po- 
sition in  the  capital  of  the  greatest  belligerent— 
a  position  which  1  thank  my  stars,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  powers  that  be  for  giving  us. 
We  can  each  strive  to  justify  our  existence" 

Few  visitors  called;  but  enthusiastic  letters 
have  begun  to  come  in. 

Nearly  the  whole  afternoon  was  spent  with 
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Mr.    Balfour   and    Lord    Robert    Cecil.     Mr.  tania  notes  that  all  members  of  the  American 

Balfour  had  a  long  list  of  subjects—     Could  Embassy,  from  Page  down,  had  found  it  neces- 

vve  help  in  (i) — (2) — (3) — ?     Every  once  in  a  sary  to  absent  themselves  from  its  proceedings, 

while  he  stopped  his  enumeration  of  subjects  When  Page  arose  to  address  his  compatriots 

long  enough  to  tell  me  how  the  action  of  the  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  he  began  with  the 

United  States  had  moved  him.  significant  words,  "  I  am  glad  to  be  back  with 

To  Lord  Robert  1  said:     "1  pray  you,  give  you   again,"   and   the  mingled   laughter  and 

the  Black  List  a  decent  burial:     it's  dead  now,  cheers  with  which  this  remark  was  received 

but  through  no  act  of  yours.     It  insulted  every  indicated  that  his  hearers  had  caught  the  point. 

American  because  you  did  not  see  that  it  was  The  change  was  not  only  in  Page,  but  in 

insulting:  that's  the  discouraging  fact  to  me."  London  and  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.     An 

He  thanked  me  earnestly.     He'll  think  about  England  that  had  been  saying  harsh  things 

that.  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  two  years  now 

|t  suddenly  changed  its  attitude.     Both  houses 

of   Parliament   held   commemorative   sessions 

THESE  jottings  give  only  a  faint  impression  in  honor  of  America's  participation ;  in  the  Com- 
of  the  change  which  the  American  action  mons  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
wrought  in  Page.  The  strain  which  he  had  other  leaders  welcomed  their  new  allies,  and 
undergone  for  twenty-nine  months  had  been  in  the  Upper  Chamber  Lord  Curzon,  Lord 
intense;  it  had  had  the  m.ost  unfortunate  effect  Bryce,  the  Archbishop  ofCanterbury,  and  others 
upon  his  health;  and  the  sudden  lifting  might  similarly  voiced  their  admiration.  The  Stars 
have  produced  that  reaction  for  the  worse  and  Stripes  almost  instantaneously  broke  out 
which  is  not  unusual  after  critical  experiences  on  private  dwellings,  shops,  hotels,  and  thea- 
of  this  kind.  But  the  gratification  which  Page  tres;  street  hucksters  did  a  thriving  business 
felt  in  the  fact  that  the  American  spirit  had  selling  rosettes  of  the  American  colors,  which 
justified  his  confidence  gave  him  almost  a  cer-  even  the  most  stodgy  Englishmen  did  not 
tain  exuberance  of  contentment.  Londoners  disdain  to  wear  in  their  buttonholes;  wherever 
who  saw  him  at  that  time  describe  him  as  acting  there  was  a  band  or  an  orchestra  the  Star 
like  a  man  from  whose  shoulders  a  tremendous  Spangled  Banner  acquired  a  sudden  popularity; 
weight  had  suddenly  been  removed.  For  more  and  the  day  even  came  when  the  American  and 
than  two  years  Page  had  been  compelled,  of-  the  British  flags  flew  side  by  side  over  the 
ficially  at  least,  to  assume  a  "  neutrality"  with  Houses  of  Parliament — the  first  occasion  in 
which  he  had  never  had  the  slightest  sympathy,  history  that  any  other  than  the  British  stand- 
but  the  necessity  for  this  mask  now  no  longer  ard  had  received  this  honor.  The  editorial 
existed.  A  well  known  Englishman  happened  outgivings  of  the  British  press  on  America's 
to  meet  Page  leaving  his  house  in  Grosvenor  entrance  form  a  literature  all  their  own.  The 
Square  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of  War.  theatres  and  the  music  halls,  which  had  found 
He  stopped  and  shook  the  Ambassador's  hand,  in  "notes"  and  "nootrality"  an  endless  theme 

"Thank  God,"  the  Englishman  said,  "that  of  entertainment  for  their  patrons,  now  sounded 

there  is  one  hypocrite  less  in  London  to-day."  Americanism   as   their  most   popular   refrain. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Page.  Churches  and  cathedrals  gave  special  services 

"  I  mean  you.     Pretending  all  this  time  that  in  honor  of  American  intervention,   and  the 

you  were  neutral!     That  isn't  necessary  any  King  and  the  President  began  to  figure  side 

longer."  by    side    in    the   prayer   book.     The   estima- 

"  You  are  right!"  the  Am oassador  answered  tion    in    which    President    Wilson    was    held 

as  he  walked  on  with  a  laugh  and  a  wave  of  the  changed  overnight.     All  the  phrases  that  had 

hand.  so  grieved   Englishmen  were   instantaneously 

A  few  days  after  the  Washington  Declaration,  forgotten.     The    President's    address    before 

the  A.merican  Luncheon  Club  held  a  feast  in  Congress  was  praised  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 

honor  of  the  event.     This  organization  had  a  quent  and  statesmanlike  utterances  in  history. 

membership  of  representative  American  busi-  Special  editions  of  this  heartening  document 

ness  men  in  London,  but  its  behavior  during  the  had  a  rapid  sale;  it  was  read  in  school  houses, 

war  had  not  been  based  upon  Mr.  Wilson 's  idea  churches,  and  at  public  gatherings,  and  it  be- 

of  neutrality.     Indeed  its  tables  had  so  con-  came  a  most  influential  force  in  uplifting  the 

stantly  rung  v/ith  denunciations  of  the  Lusi-  hopes  of  the  Allies  and  inspiring  them  to  re- 
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newed  activities,  Americans  everywhere,  in  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  lofty  and  impressive 
the  streets,  at  dinner  tables,  and  in  general  terms  of  the  President'  speech,"  wrote  Lord 
social  intercourse  could  feel  the  new  atmosphere  Bryce.  "  Nothing  finer  in  our  time,  few  things 
of  respect  and  admiration  which  had  suddenly  so  fine."  But  probably  the  letter  which  gave 
become  their  country's  portion.  The  first  Page  the  greatest  pleasure  was  that  which 
American  troops  that  passed  through  London —  came  from  the  statesman  whose  courtesy  and 
a  company  of  engineers,  an  especially  fine  body  broad  outlook  had  eased  the  Ambassador's  task 
of  men — aroused  a  popular  enthusiasm  which  in  the  old  neutrality  days.  In  191 6,  Sir  Ed- 
was  almost  unprecedented  in  a  capital  not  cele-  ward  Grey — now  become  Viscount  Grey  of 
brated  for  its  emotional  displays.  Page  him-  Fallodon — had  resigned  office,  forced  out, 
self  records  one  particularly  touching  indication  Page  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  mainly  because 
of  the  feeling  for  Americans  which  was  now  uni-  he  had  refused  to  push  the  blockade  to  a  point 
versal.  "The  increasing  number  of  Americans  where  it  might  produce  a  break  with  the  United 
who  come  through  England,"  he  wrote,  "most  States.  He  had  spent  the  larger  part  of  the 
of  them  on  their  way  to  France,  but  some  of  time  since  that  event  in  his  country  place  in 
them  also  to  serve  in  England,  gives  much  Northumberland,  along  the  streams  and  the 
pleasure  to  the  British  public — nurses,  doctors,  forests  which  had  always  given  him  his  greatest 
railway  engineers,  sawmill  units,  etc.  The  satisfaction,  attempting  to  recover  something  of 
sight  of  every  American  uniform  pleases  Lon-  the  health  he  had  lost  in  the  ten  years  which 
don.  The  other  morning  a  group  of  American  he  had  spent  as  head  of  the  British  Foreign 
nurses  gathered  with  the  usual  crowd  in  front  Office  and  bearing  with  characteristic  cheer- 
of  Buckingham  Palace  while  the  guards'  band  fulness  and  fortitude  the  tragedy  of  a  gradually 
played  inside  the  gates.  Man  after  man  as  failing  eyesight.  The  American  Declaration 
they  passed  them  and  saw  their  uniforms  lifted  of  War  now  came  to  Lord  Grey  as  the  complete 
iheir  hats."  justification  of  his  policy.  The  mainspring 
The  Ambassador's  mail  likewise  underwent  of  that  policy,  as  already  explained,  had  been 
a  complete  transformation.  His  correspon-  a  determination  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the 
dence  of  the  preceding  two  years,  enormous  in  United  States,  and  so  shape  events  that  the 
its  extent,  had  contained  much  that  would  have  support  of  this  country  would  ultimately  be 
disturbed  a  man  who  could  easily  get  excited  cast  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  And  now  the 
over  trifies,  but  this  aspect  of  his  work  never  great  occasion  for  which  he  had  planned  had 
caused  Page  the  slightest  unhappiness.  Al-  come,  and  in  Grey's  mind  this  signified  more 
most  every  crank  in  England  who  disliked  the  than  a  help  to  England  in  soldiers  and  ships; 
American  policy  had  seemed  to  feel  it  his  duty  it  meant  bringing  together  the  tw^o  branches  of 
to  express  his  opinions  to  the  American  Am-  a  common  race  for  the  promotion  of  common 
bassador.  These  letters,  at  times  sorrowful,  at  ideals, 
other  times  abusive,  even  occasionally  threat- 
ening, varying  in  their  style  from  cultivated  From  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon 
English  to  the  grossest  illiteracy,  now  written  in 

red   ink   to  emphasize   their   bitterness,   now  Rosehall  Post  Office, 

printed  in  large  block  letters  to  preserve  their  Sutherland, 

anonymity,  aroused  in  Page  only  a  temporary  April  8,  19 17. 

amusement.      But  the  letters  that   began  to  Dear  Mr.  Page: 

pour  in  upon  him  after  our  Declaration,  many         This  is  a  line  that  needs  no  answer  to  express 

of   them   from   the   highest   placed  men   and  my    congratulations    on    President    Wilson's 

women  in  the  Kingdom,  brought  out  more  vi-  address.     I  can't  express  adequately  all  that 

vidly  than  anything  else  the  changed  position  1  feel.     Great  gratitude  and  great  hope  are  m 

of  his  country.     Sonnets  and  verses  began  to  my  heart.     I  hope  now  that  some  great  and 

rain  upon  the  embassy,  most  of  them  pretty  abiding  good  to  the  world  will  yet  be  wrought 

bad  as  poetry,  but  all  of  them  commendable  for  out  of  all  this  welter  of  evil.     Recent  events 

their    admiring    and    friendly    spirit.     Of    all  in  Russia,  too,  stimulate  this  hope:  they  are  a 

these  letters  those  that  came  from  the  stead-  good  in  themselves,  but  not  the  power  for  good 

fast  friends  of  America  perhaps  gave  Page  the  in  this  war  that  a  great  and  firmly  established 

greatest   satisfaction.     "You   will   have   been  free  country  like  the  United  States  can  be. 

pleased  at  the  universal  tribute  paid  to  the  The  President's  address  and  the  way  it  has 
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Page 


been  followed  up  in  your  country  is  a  splendid 
instance  |of  great  action  finely  inspired.  1 
glow  with  admiration. 

Yours  sincerel}', 
Grey  of  Fallodon. 

One  Englishman  who  was  especially  touched 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  His 
Majesty  the  King.  Few  men  had  watched  the 
course  of  America  during  the  war  with  more 
intelligent  interest  than  the  head  of  the  British 
ro\'al  house.  Page  had  had  many  interviews 
with  King  George  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
at  Windsor,  and  his  notes  contain  many  ap- 
preciative remarks  on  the  King's  high  character 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  duties.  That 
Page  in  general  did  not  believe  in  kings  and 
emperors  as  institutions  his  letters  reveal;  yet 
even  so  profound  a  republican  as  he  recognized 
sterling  character,  whether  in  a  crowned  head 
or  a  humble  citizen,  and  he  had  seen  enough 
of  King  George  to  learn  to  respect  him.  iMore- 
over,  the  peculiar  limitations  on  the  British 
monarchy  certainly  gave  it  an  unusual  position 
and  even  saved  it  from  much  of  the  criticism 
that  was  fairly  lavished  upon  such  nations  as 
Germany  and  Austria.  Page  especially  ad- 
mired King  George's  frankness  in  recognizing 
these  limitations  and  his  readiness  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  British  Constitution. 
On  most  occasions,  when  these  two  men  met, 
their  intercourse  was  certainly  friendly,  or  at 
least  not  formidable.  After  all  formalities  had 
been  exchanged,  the  King  would  frequently 
draw  the  Ambassador  aside;  the  two  would  re- 
tire to  the  smoking  room,  and  there,  over  their 
cigars,  discuss  a  variety  of  matters — sub- 
marines, international  politics,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, and  the  like.  His  Majesty  was  not  averse 
even  to  bringing  up  the  advantages  of  the  dem- 
ocratic and  the  monarchical  system.  The 
King  and  Ambassador  would  chat,  as  Page 
himself  would  say,  like  "two  human  beings"; 
King  George  is  an  emphatic  and  vivacious 
talker,  fond  of  emphasizing  his  remarks  by 
pounding  the  table;  he  has  the  liveliest  sense 
of  humor,  and  enjoys  nothing  quite  so  much 
as  a  good  story.  Page  found  that,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Germans,  the  King  entertained  espe- 
cially robust  views.  "They  are  my  kinsmen." 
he  would  say,  "but  I  am  ashamed  of  them." 

Probably  most  Englishmen,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  preferred  that  the  United 
States  should  not  engage  in  hostilities;  even 
after  the  Lusitania,  the  majority  in  all  likeli- 


hood held  this  view.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that  King  George  favored  American 
participation.  A  few  days  after  the  Lusitania 
sinking,  Page  had  an  audience  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  medal  sent  by  certain  societies 
in  New  Orleans.  Neither  man  was  thinking 
much  about  medals  that  morning.  The 
thoughts  uppermost  in  their  minds,  as  in  that 
of  most  Americans  and  Englishmen,  was  the 
Lusitania  and  the  action  that  the  United  States 
was  likely  to  take  concerning  it.  After  the 
formalities  of  presentation,  the  King  asked 
Page  to  sit  down  and  talked  with  him  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  "He  said  that  Germany 
was  evidently  trying  to  force  the  United  States 
into  the  war;  that  he  had  no  doubt  we  would 
soon  be  in  it  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would 
welcome  us  heartily.  The  King  also  said  he 
had  reliable  information  from  Germany,  that 
the  emperor  had  wished  to  return  a  conciliatory 
answer  to  our  Lusitania  note,  but  that  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  had  prevented  it,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  'threaten'  the  Kaiser.  It  appears  that  the 
.Admiral  insisted  that  the  submarine  was  the 
only  weapon  the  Germans  could  use  with  effect 
against  England  and  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  give  it  up.  He  w^as  violent  and  the  Kaiser 
finally  yielded. "^ 

The  statement  from  the  King  at  that  crisis, 
that  he  would  "heartily  welcome  the  United 
States  into  the  war,"  was  interpreted  by  the 
Ambassador  as  amounting  practically  to  an 
invitation — and  certainly  as  expressing  a  wish 
that  such  an  intervention  would  take  place. 

That  the  American  participation  would  re- 
joice King  George  could  therefore  be  taken 
for  granted.  Soon  after  this  event,  the  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Page  were  invited  to  spend 
the  night  at  Windsor. 

"  I  arrived  during  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon," writes  Page,  "and  he  sent  for  me  to  talk 
with  him  in  his  office. 

"'I've  a  good  story  on  you,*  said  he.  *You 
Americans  have  a  queer  use  of  the  word  'some,' 
to  express  mere  bigness  or  emphasis.  We  are 
taking  that  use  of  the  word  from  you  over  here. 
Well,  an  American  and  an  Englishman  were 
riding  in  the  same  railway  compartment.  The 
American  read  his  paper  diligently — all  the 
details  of  a  big  battle.  When  he  got  done,  he 
put  the  paper  down  and  said;  "Some  fight!" 
"And  some  don't!"  said  the  Englishman.' 

"And  the  King  roared.    'A  good  one  on  you!' 

^The  quotation  is  from  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation 
made  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Embassy. 


WALTER    H.    PAGE 
From  a  photograph  taken  about  the  time  of  America's  entrance  into  th^^^^^^^ 
he  wrote  his  son,  "but  never  find  out  what  mfluence  1  ^^d  m  dnving  the  Presid^^^^^^^ 
that   my   letters  and  telegrams  for  nearly   two  years-especia lly  fo'^the  la  t  twe  ve  ^  ^       J^.. 

before  him  every  reason  that  anybody  has  expressed  why  we  should  come  m     m  season 
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AMERICAN    AND    BRITISH    FLAGS    AT    PORTSMOUTH 

The  American  flag  acquired  a  sudden  and  immense  popularity  in  England  after 
America's  declaration  of  April  2,  191 7.  Among  other  manifestations  it  floated 
alongside  the  British  flag  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  was  the  first 
time    in  history  that  any  other  than  the   British  flag  had  enjoyed  this  honor 


"The  trouble  with  that  joke,  sir,'  I  ven- 
tured to  reply,  'is  that  it's  oui  of  date.' 

"He  was  in  a  very  gay  mood,  partly  surely 
because  of  our  entry  into  the  war.  After  the 
dinner — there  were  no  guests  except  Mrs.  Page 
and  me,  the  members  of  his  household,*  of 
course,  being  present — he  became  even  familiar 
in  the  smoking  room.  He  talked  about  him- 
self and  his  position  as  king.  'Knowing  the 
difficulties  of  a  limited  monarch,  I  thank 
heaven  1  am  spared  being  an  absolute  one.' 

"He  went  on  to  enumerate  the  large  number 
of  things  he  was  obliged  to  do,  for  example,  to 
sign  the  death  warrant  of  every  condemned 
man — and  the  little  real  power  that  he  had — 
not  at  all  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  but  as  a 
merely  impersonal  explanation. 

"Just  how  much  power — perhaps  'influence' 
is  a  better  word — the  King  has,  depends  on  his 
personality.  The  influence  of  the  throne — 
and  of  him  on  the  throne,  being  a  wholly  re- 
putable, thoughtful,  industrious,  and  conscien- 
tious man — is  very  great — greatest  of  all  in 
keeping  the  vested  interests  of  the  aristocratic 
social  structure  secure. 


"  Earlier  than  this  visit  to  Windsor  he  sent 
for  me  to  go  to  Buckingham  Palace  very  soon 
after  we  declared  war.  He  went  over  the 
whole  course  of  events — and  asked  me  many 
questions.  After  I  had  risen  and  said  'good 
bye'  and  was  about  to  bow  myself  out  the  door, 
he  ran  toward  me  and  waving  his  hand  cried 
out,  'Ah — Ah  I — we  knew  where  yon  stood  all 
the  time.' 

"When  General  Pershing  came  along  on  his 
way  to  France,  the  King  summoned  us  to 
luncheon.  The  luncheon  was  eaten  (war 
rations  alreadx'  and  cider  and  ginger  ale)  to  a 
flow  of  general  talk,  with  the  Queen,  Princess 
Mary,  and  one  of  the  young  Princes.  When 
they  had  gone  from  the  luncheon  room,  the 
King,  General  Pershing,  and  1  stood  smoking 
by  the  window;  and  the  King  at  once  launched 
into  talk  about  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  and 
the  American  place  in  the  battle  line.  Would 
our  place  be  with  the  British  or  with  the  French 
or  between  the  two? 

"General  Pershing  made  a  diplomatic  reply. 
So  far  as  he  knew  the  President  hadn't  yet 
made  a  final  decision,  but  there  was  a  feeling 
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that,  since  we  were  helping  the  British  at  sea, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  help  the  French  on  land. 
"Then  the  King  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  our  guns  and  ammunition  would  match 
either  the  British  or  the  French.  Else  if  we 
happened  to  run  out  of  ammunition  we  could 
not  borrow  from  anybody.  He  thought  it 
most  unfortunate  that  the  British  and  French 
guns  and  rifles  were  of  different  calibres." 

To  Arthur  IV.  Page 

Brighton,  England, 

April  28,  1917. 
Dear  Arthur: 

.  .  .  Well,  the  British  have  given  us  a 
very  good  welcome  into  the  war.  They  are  not 
very  skilful  at  such  a  task:  they  do  not  know 
how  to  say  "Welcome"  very  vociferously. 
But  they  have  said  it  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability.  My  speeches  (which  1  send  you,  with 
some  comment)  were  very  well  received  indeed. 
Simple  and  obvious  as  they  were,  they  meant 
a  good  deal  of  work. 

1  cannot  conceal  nor  can  I  express  my  grati- 
fication that  we  are  in  the  war.     I  shall  always 


wonder  but  never  fmd  out  what  influence  I 
had  in  driving  the  President  over.  All  1  know 
is  that  my  letters  and  telegrams  for  nearly  two 
years — especially  for  the  last  twelve  months — 
have  put  before  him  every  reason  that  anybody 
has  expressed  why  we  should  come  in — in 
season  and  out  of  season.  And  there  is  no 
new  reason — only  more  reason  of  the  same  old 
sort  why  we  should  have  come  in  now  than 
there  was  why  we  should  have  come  in  a  year 
ago.  1  suspect  that  the  pressure  of  the  press 
and  of  public  opinion  really  became  too  strong 
for  him.  And,  of  course,  the  Peace-Dream 
blew  up — was  torpedoed,  mined,  shot,  cap- 
tured, and  killed.  1  trust,  too,  much  enlighten- 
ment'by  the  two  Commissions  now  in  Washing- 
ton.^ Yet  it's  comical  to  think  of  the  attitude 
of  the  poor  old  Department  last  September  and 
its  attitude  now.  But  thank  God  for  it! 
Every  day  now  brings  a  confession  of  the  blank 
idiocy  of  its  former  course  and  its  long  argu- 
ment !  Never  mind  that,  so  long  as  we  are  now 
right. 

1  have  such  a  sense  of  relief  that  1  almost  feel 

iJhe  British  and  French  Commissions,  headed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  and  M.  Viviani. 
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that  my  job  is  now  done.  Yet,  I  dare  say  my 
most  important  work  is  still  to  come. 

The  more  1  try  to  reach  some  sort  of  rational 
judgment  about  the  war,  the  more  I  fmd  my- 
self at  sea.  It  does  look  as  if  the  very  crisis  is 
near.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  now — not 
even,  I  hope,  in  the  United  States — about  the 
necessity  of  a  clear  and  decisive  victory,  nor 
about  punishment.  All  the  devastation  of 
Northern  France,  which  outbarbarizes  bar- 
barism, all  the  ships  sunk,  including  hospital 
ships,  must  be  paid  for;  that's  all.  There'll  be 
famine  in  Europe  whenever  it  end.  Not 'only 
must  these  destructions  be  paid  for,  but  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  all  they  stand  for  must  go. 
Trust  your  Frenchman  for  that,  if  nobody  else! 

If  Europe  had  the  food  wasted  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  make  the  difference  between 
sustenance  and  famine.  By  the  way,  the 
submarine  has  made  every  nation  a  danger- 


zone  except  those  few  that  have  self-feeding 
continents,  such  as  ours.  It  can  bring  famine 
to  any  other  kind  of  a  country. 

You  are  now  out  in  the  country  again — 
good!  Give  Mollie  my  love  and  help  her  with 
the  garden.  I  envy  you  the  fresh  green  things 
to  eat.  Little  Mollie,  kiss  her  for  granddaddy. 
The  Ambassador,  I  suppose  waxes  even  stur- 
dier, and  I  'm  glad  to  hear  that  A.  W.  P.  Jr.,  is 
picking  up.  Get  him  fed  right  at  all  costs.  If 
Frank  stays  at  home  and  Ralph  and  his  family 
come  up,  you  '11  all  have  a  fine  summer.  We  've 
the  very  first  hint  of  summer  we've  had,  and 
it 's  cheerful  to  see  the  sky  and  to  feel  the  sun- 
shine. 

Afi'ectionately, 

W.  H.  P. 

To  Frank  N.  Douhleday 

American  Embassy,  London,  May  3,  191 7. 

Dear  Effendi; 

I  aim  this  at  you.  It 
may  hit  a  German  sub- 
marine. But  we've  got 
to  take  our  chances  in 
these  days  of  risk.  Your 
letter  from  the  tropics — 
a  letter  from  you  from 
any  place  is  as  scarce  as 
peace! — gave  me  a  pleas- 
ant thrill  and  reminder 
of  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  a  long  way 
back  in  the  past.  I  won- 
der if,  on  your  side  the 
ocean,  you  are  living  at 
the  rate  of  a  century  a 
year,  as  we  are  here? 
Here  in  bountiful  England 
we  are  living  on  rations. 
I  spent  a  night  with  the 
King  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
he  gave  us  only  so  much 
bread,  one  egg  apiece  and 
— lemonade.  We  are  to  be- 
gin bread  tickets  next  week. 
All  this  is  perfectly  health- 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY 

RESOLUTION 

On  America's  declaration  of  war 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  copy,  with  original 
signatures,  was  presented  to 
Ambassador  Page  by  the  British 
Peace-Centenary  Committee 
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ful  and  wholesome  and  as 
much  as  I  ever  eat.  But 
the  hard  part  of  it  is  that 
it's  necessary.  We  haven't 
more  than  six  weeks'  food 
supply  and  the  submarines 
sunk  eighty-eight  ships — 
237,000  tons — last  week. 
These  English  do  not  pub- 
lish these  harrowing  facts, 
and  nobody  knows  them 
but  a  few  official  people. 
And  they  are  destroying 
the  submarines  at  a  most 
beggarly  slow  rate.  They 
work  far  out  at  sea — 100  to 
200  miles,  and  it's  as  hard 
to  find  them  as  it  would  be 
to  find  whales.  The  simple 
truth  is  we  are  in  a  danger- 
ous plight.  If  they  could 
stop  this  submarine  war- 
fare, the  war  would  pretty 
quickly  be  won,  for  the 
Germans  are  in  a  far  worse 
plight  for  food  and  materials 
and  they  are  getting  much 
the  worst  of  it  on  land. 
The  war  would  be  won 
this  summer  or  autumn  if 
the  submarine  could  be 
put  out  of  business.  If  it 
isn't,  the  Germans  may  use 
this  success  to  keep  their 
spirits  up  and  go  on  'til 
next  year 

We  (the  United  States) 
have  about  40  destroyers. 
We  are  sending  over  6! 
1  'm  doing  my  best  to  per- 
suade the  Government  at 
Washington  to  send  every- 
one  we   have.     But,   since 

the  British  conceal  the  facts  from  their  own  long  time  off.  Nothing  but  their  continued 
press  and  people  and  from  all  the  world,  the  success  can  keep  the  Germans  going.  Their 
full  pressure  of  the  situation  is  hard  to  exert  people  are  war-weary  and  hungry.  Austria  is 
on  Washington.  Our  Admiral  (Sims)  and  1  knocked  out  and  is  starving.  Turkey  is  done 
are  trying  our  best,  and  we  are  spending  enough  up  but  can  go  on  living  on  nothing,  but  not 
on  cables  to  build  a  destroyer.     All  this,  you      fighting    much    more.     When    peace    comes. 


Harris  &  Ewing 


THE    RIGHT    HON.    A.    BONAR    LAW 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  the  United  States  declared 
war.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour  in  thinking  the  greatest 
immediate    help    needed    from    the    United    States   was   credits 


must,  of  course,  regard  as  a  dark  secret;  but 
it's  a  devilish  black  secret. 

1  don't  mean  that  there's  any  danger  of 
losing  the  war.  Even  if  the  British  armies  have 
to  have  their  food  cut  down  and  people  here  go 


there'll  be  a  general  famine,  on  the  continent  at 
least,  and  no  ships  to  haul  food.  This  side  of 
the  world  will  have  to  start  life  all  over  again — 
with  insufficient  men  to  carry  things  on  and 
innumerable  maimed  men  who'll  have  (more 


hungry,  they'll  win;  but  the  winning  may  be  a     or  less)  to  be  cared  for.     The  horror  of  the 
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\vhole  thing  nobody  reahzes.  We've  all  got  At  first  it  seemed  a  little  comical  for  the  ad- 
used  to  it  here;  and  nobody  clearly  remembers  mirals  and  generals  and  the  Governor  of  the 
just  what  the  world  was  like  in  peace  times;  Bank  of  England  to  come  and  ask  for  advice, 
those  times  were  so  far  off.  All  this  1  wrote  But  when  1  gave  it  and  it  worked  out  well,  1 
not  to  fill  you  with  horrors  but  to  prove  that  went  on;  and,  after  all,  the  thing's  easier  than 
I  speak  the  literal  truth  when  1  say  that  it  seems  it  looks.     With  a  little  practice  you  can  give 


these  fellows  several  points  in  the  game  and 
play  a  pretty  good  hand.  They  don't  know 
half  as  much  as  you  might  suppose  they'd 
know.     All  these  years  of  lecturing  the  State 

Department  and  the 
President  got  my  hand 
in!  The  whole  game 
is  far  easier  than  any 
small  business.  You 
always  play  with  blue 
chips  better  than  you 
play  with  white  ones. 
This  country  and 
these  people  are  not 
the  country  and  the 
people  they  were  three 
\ears  ago.  They  are 
very  different.  They 
are  much  more  demo- 
cratic, far  less  cock- 
sure, far  less  haughty, 
far  humbler.  The 
man  at  the  head  of 
the  army  rose  from 
the  ranks.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  a  poor 
Welsh  Baptist  preach- 
er's son,  without  early 
education.  The  man 
who  controls  all  Brit- 
ish shipping  began 
life  as  a  shipping 
"dark,"  at  ten  shil- 
lings a  week.  Yet  the 
Lords  and  Ladies, 
too,  have  shown  that 

staff  that  any  Embassy  ever  had  in  the  world)  they  were  made  of  the  real  stuff.  This  experi- 
more  and  more  work  comes  to  me.  1  thank  ence  is  making  England  over  again.  There 
Heaven  we  no  longer  have  the  interests  of  Ger-  never  was  a  more  interesting  thing  to  watch  and 
many,  Austria,  and  Turkey  to  look  after;  but      to  be  a  part  of. 

with  our  coming  into  the  war,  work  in  general  There  are  about  twenty  American  organi- 

has  increased  enormously.  1  have  to  spend  very  zations  here — big,  little,  rag-tag,  and  bobtail, 
much  more  time  with  the  different  departments  When  we  declared  war,  every  one  of  'em  pro- 
of the  British  Government  on  war  plans  and  ceeded  to  prepare  for  some  sort  of  celebration, 
such  like  things.  They  have  welcomed  us  in  There  would  have  been  an  epidemic  of  Fourth- 
very  handsomely;  and  one  form  of  their  wel-  of -July  oratory  all  over  the  town — before  we'd. 
come  is  consulting  with  me  about — navy  plans,  done  anything — Americans  spouting  over  the 
war  plans,  loans  of  billions,  ships,  censorship,  edges  and  killing  Kruger  with  their  mouths.  I 
secret  service — everything  you  ever  heard  of.      got   representatives   of   'em   all   together   and 


a  hundred  years  since  1  had  before  heard  from 
you. 

Just  how  all  this  affects  a  man,  no  man  can 
accuratelx'  tell.  Of  how  much  use  1  '11  be  when 
1  can  get  home,  1 
don't  know.  Some- 
times I  think  that  I 
shall  be  of  vastly 
greater  use  than  ever. 
Plans  and  publishing 
ambitions  pop  up  in  my 
mind  at  times  which 
look  good  and  prom- 
ising. I  see  books  and 
series  of  books.  1  see 
most  useful  magazine 
stuff.  Then,  before  1 
can  thinkanything  out 
to  a  clear  plan  or  con- 
clusion ,  the  ever- 
increasing  official  du- 
tiesand  responsibilities 
here  knock  everything 
else  out  of  my  head,  per- 
hapsforawhole  month. 
It's  a  literal  fact  that 
many  a  month  I  do  not 
have  an  hour  to  do 
with  as  1  please  nor  to 
think  about  what  I 
please,  from  the  time  I 
wake  up  till  I  go  to  bed. 
In  spite  of  twenty- 
four  secretaries  (the 
best  fellows  that  ever 
were  and  the  best 


Qy  Hams  &:  Ewmg 

THE    RIGHT    REV.    CHARLES    H.    BRENT 

Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Philippines,  who  preached  the 
sermon  in  the  service  held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  com- 
memorate America's  entrance  into  the  war.  "  it  was  the 
biggest  occasion,  so  they  say,  that  St.  Paul's  ever  had" 
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proposed  that  we  hold  our  tongues  till  we'd  private     correspondence.     The     'atmosphere' 

won  the  war — then  we  can  take  London.     And  here   is   unchanging — to   us — and   the    British 

to  give  one  occasion  when  we  might  all  assem-  are  turning  their  best  side  to  us  continuously, 

ble  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  his  present  grim  Ihey  are  increasingly  appreciative,  and  they 

business,  1  arranged  for  an  American  Dedica-  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  our  coming  into 

tory   Service   at   St.    Paul's   Cathedral.     The  the  war  is  all  that  saved  them  from  a  virtual 

royal  family  came,  the  Government  came,  the  defeat — I  mean  the  public  sees  this  more  and 

Allied  diplomats  came,  my  Lords  and  Ladies  more  clearly,  for,  of  course,  the  Government 

came,  one  hundred  wounded  American  (Cana-  has  known  it  from  the  beginning.     I  even  find 

dian)  soldiers  came — the  pick  of  the  Kingdom  a  sort  of  morbid  fear  lest  they  do  not  sufficiently 


— my  Navy  and  Army 
staff  went  in  full  uni- 
form, the  Stars  and 
Stripes  hung  before  the 
altar,  a  double  brass 
band  played  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and 
the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  and  an 
American  Bishop 
(Brent)  preached  a 
red-hot  American  ser- 
mon, the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  deliv- 
ered the  benediction; 
and  (for  the  first  time 
in  English  history)  a 
foreign  flag  (the  Stars 
and  Stripes)  flew  over 
the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. It  was  the 
biggest  occasion,  so 
they  say,  that  St. 
Paul's  ever  had.  And 
there's  been  no  spill- 
ing of  American 
oratory  since !  If 
you  had  published  a 
shilling  edition  of  the 
words  and  music  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner 
and  the  Battle  Hymn 


HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

"I  find  a  sort  of  morbid  fear,"  writes  Page,  "lest  they 
do  not  sufficiently  show  their  appreciation.  The  Arch- 
bishop last  night  asked  me  in  an  apprehensive  tone 
whether  the  American  Government  and  public  felt  that 
the  British  did  not  sufficiently  show  their  gratitude" 


show  their  apprecia- 
tion. The  Archbishop 
last  night  asked  me  in 
an  apprehensive  tone 
whether  the  American 
Government  and  pub- 
lic felt  that  the  Brit- 
ish did  not  sufficiently 
show  their  gratitude. 
I  told  him  that  we  did 
not  come  into  the  war 
to  win  compliments 
but  towhip  the  enemy, 
and  that  we  wanted 
all  the  help  the  Brit- 
ish can  give:  that's 
the  main  thing;  and 
that  thereafter  of 
course  we  liked  appre- 
ciation, but  that  ex- 
pressions of  apprecia- 
tion had  not  been 
lacking.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son also  spoke  to  me 
yesterday  much  in  the 
same  tone  as  theArch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 
"Try  to  think  out 
any  line  of  action  that 
one  will  or  any  future 
sequence  of  events  or 


you  could  have  sent  a  cargo  of  'em  here  and  any  plan  touching  the  war,  one  runs  into  the 

sold  them.     There  isn't  paper  enough  in  this  question  whether  the  British  are  doing  the  best 

Kingdom  to  get  out  an  edition  here.  that  could  be  done  or  are  merely  plugging  away. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  Doubledays  and  to  They  are,  as  a  people,  slow  and  unimaginative, 

all  the  fellows  in  the  shop,  and  (1  wonder  if  you  given    to   over-much    self-criticism;    but    they 


will)   try  your  hand  at  another  letter.     You 
write  very  legibly  these  days! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page 

"Curiously  enough,"  Page  wrote  about  this 
time,  "these  most  exciting  days  of  the  war  are 


eternally  hold  on  to  a  task  or  to  a  policy.  Yet 
the  question  forever  arises  whether  they  show 
imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  genius,  and 
whether  the  waste  of  a  slow,  plodding  policy  is 
the  necessary  price  of  victory. 

"Of  course  such  a  question  is  easy  to  ask 
and  it  is  easy  to  give  dogmatic  answers.     But 


among  the  most  barren  of  exciting  topics  for      it  isn't  easy  to  give  an  answer  based  on  facts. 
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THE    AMERICAN    LUNCHEON    CLUB 

The  Ambassador  in  a  group  composed  mostly  of  members  of  the  American  Luncheon  Ciub  in  London. 
This  Club  had  been  so  open  in  its  criticism  of  American  neutrality  that  Page  had  been  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  its  gatherings.  After  the  Declaration  of  War,  however,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  be  its  guest.     "  I  am  glad  to  be  back  with  you  again,"  were  the  opening  words  of  his  speech — words 

received  with  comprehending  laughter  and  cheers 


Our  General  Lassiter/  for  instance — a  man  of 
sound  judgment— has  in  general  been  less 
hopeful  of  the  military  situation  in  France  than 
most  of  the  British  officers.  But  he  is  just  now 
returned  from  the  front,  much  cheered  and 
encouraged.  'Lassiter,'  1  asked,  'have  the 
British  in  France  or  has  any  man  among  them 
what  we  call  genius,  or  even  wide  vision;  or  are 
they  merely  plodding  along  at  a  mechanical 
task?'  His  answer  was,  'We  don't  see  genius 
till  it  has  done  its  job.  It  is  a  mechanical  task 
— yes,  that's  the  nature  of  the  struggle — and 
they  surely  do  it  with  intelligence  and  spirit. 
There  is  waste.  There  is  waste  in  all  wars. 
But    1    come   back   much    more    encouraged.' 

"The  sam.e  sort  of  questions  and  answers  are 
asked  and  given  continuousl\-  about  naval  ac- 
tion. Every  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
attacking  the  German  naval  bases  ends  without 
a  plan.  So  also  with  preventing  the  sub- 
marines from  coming  out.  These  subjects 
have  been  continuously  under  discussion  b>'  a 
long  series  of  men  who  have  studied  them;  and 
the  total  effect  so  far  has  been  to  leave  them 
among  the  impossible  tasks.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  all  naval  men  among  the  Allies  agree 
that  these  things  can't  be  done. 

"Here  again—     Is  this    a   merely   routine 

'American  military  attach^   in  London. 


professional  opinion — a  merely  traditional  opin- 
ion— or  is  it  a  lack  of  imagination?  The  ques- 
tion will  not  down.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  get 
facts  to  combat  it.  What  are  the  limits  of  the 
practicable? 

"  Mr.  Balfour  told  me  yesterday  his  personal 
conviction  about  the  German  colonies,  which, 
he  said,  he  had  not  discussed  with  his  associates 
in  the  Cabinet.  His  firm  opinion  is  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Germans,  first 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.  'The  natives — the 
Africans  especiall>' — have  been  so  barbarously 
treated  and  so  immorall)'  that  it  would  be  in- 
human to  permit  the  Germans  to  rule  and  de- 
grade them  further.  But,  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  still  further  enlarge  the  British  Em- 
pire. As  a  practical  matter  1  do  not  care  to  do 
that.  Besides,  we  should  incur  the  criticism 
of  fighting  in  order  to  get  more  territory,  and 
that  was  not  and  is  not  our  aim.  If  the  United 
States  will  help  us,  my  wish  is  that  these  Ger- 
man Colonies  that  we  have  taken,  especially  in 
Africa,  should  be  "internationalized."  There 
are  great  difficulties  in  such  a  plan,  but  they 
are  not  insuperable  if  the  great  Powders  of  the 
Allies  will  agree  upon  it.'  And  much  more  to 
the  same  effect.  The  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
that  the  British  have  taken,  he  thought,  might 
be  treated  in  the  sam.e  way." 


HUNTING  GORILLAS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 


III 

The  Ladies'  Gorilla  Hunt.     Bradley  Kills  the  Lone  Male  of  Karisimbi. 
The  Last  Gorillas  Shot  by  the  Movie  Camera  and  Spared  by  the  Gun 

By  carl  E.  AKELEY 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  Copyrighted  by  Car!  E.  Akeley 


BY  November  14th,  I  felt  about  as  happy 
and  about  as  unhappy  as  1  ever 
.  have  in  my  life.  I  felt  exceed- 
f  ingly  well  about  the  success  of  my 
gorilla  hunts.  I  had  four  fine 
specimens  for  the  group  which  I  intended  to 
mount  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  and  I  had  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  moving  picture  film  of  live  gorillas 
in  their  native  forests — the  first  photographs 
of  live  wild  gorillas  ever  taken.  I  also  had  the 
fever  and  that  was  what  1  was  unhappy  about. 
It  was  not  only  uncomfortable  but  it  threatened 
to  interfere  seriously  with  my  plans  and  it 
threatened  to  put  me  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  and  Miss  Miller  were  camped  at 
Kisenyi  two  days'  march  away.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  I  should  investigate  the  gorillas 
alone  first,  but  it  was  not  contemplated  that  I 
get  sick  during  the  investigation  and  not  be 
ready  to  provide  hunting  for  them.  They  had 
come  all  the  way  to  Central  Africa  to  hunt 
gorillas  and  the  obligation  rested  on  me  to  see 
that  they  had  that  experience.  1  was  afraid 
that  if  I  did  not  get  them  up  into  the  gorilla 
mountains  quickly,  I  might  not  be  in  shape  to 
fulfil  this  obligation  and  pleasure.  So  I  sent  a 
rather  urgent  message  that  they  come  up  to 
my  camp.  Solicitation  for  my  health  and  keen- 
ness for  the  hunt  led  Bradley  and  the  two 
ladies  to  make  the  two  days'  march  in  one. 

This  taking  ladies  hunting  gorillas  had 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  adverse  comment 
of  two  kinds.  The  uninitiated  in  African 
hunting  censored  me  for  leading  the  ladies  into 
such  terrible  dangers.  The  initiated,  or  rather 
some  of  them,  were  a  little  irritated  with  me 
because  if  I  showed  that  ladies  with  no  previous 
hunting  experience  could  hunt  gorillas,  ele- 
phants, and  lions,  much  of  the  heroics  which 
has  attached  to  African  big  game  hunting 
would  begin  to  wane.     As  a  naturalist  inter- 


ested in  preserving  African  wild  life,  1  was  glad 
to  do  anything  that  might  make  kilHng  animals 
less  attractive. 

I  had  never  been  in  gorilla  country  before 
this  trip,  but  I  had  started  in  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  hunting  gorillas  was  not  danger- 
ous, or,  of  course,  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
two  ladies  to  hunt  them.  My  experiences 
proved  my  theory  even  more  thoroughly  than  1 
had  expected  it  would.  Consequently  when 
the  ladies  arrived  I  was  prepared  to  take  them 
after  gorillas  without  the  slightest  misgivings. 
After  a  day  of  rest  at  the  camp  from  which  1 
had  hunted,  we  moved  our  base  a  thousand 
feet  higher  up  (to  about  10,000  feet  above  sea 
level)  to  the  saddle  between  the  two  mountains, 
Mikeno  and  Karisimbi.  We  had  two  good 
sized  tents,  one  for  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Miss 
Miller  and  the  other  for  Bradley  and  me.  We 
had  a  fly  also  for  a  dining  tent.  These  ar- 
rangements were  quite  comfortable  except  for 
the  cold.  It  was  about  45  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  night  at  the  Saddle  Camp.  There  was  an 
old  five  gallon  metal  cask  with  holes  in  it 
which  when  filled  with  coals  made  a  fair  stove 
for  the  women's  tent,  but  the  men's  tent  and 
the  mess  tent  gave  one  very  little  feeling  of  the 
tropics,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  very 
near  the  equator.  But  if  we  were  cold  our 
plight  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  condition 
of  the  porters,  gun  bearers,  and  guides.  They 
had  little  or  no  clothing  and  they  spent  the 
night  in  hovels  which  they  constructed  in  vari- 
ous places  around  camp,  the  chief  characteristic 
of  which  was  a  limited  space  which  insured 
crowding  and  a  roof  which  would  keep  off  the 
rain. 

The  first  day  after  we  reached  the  Saddle 
Camp  we  went  on  a  fruitless  hunt  up  and  down 
on  the  slopes  of  Mikeno.  In  that  country  the 
guides  cut  a  path  as  they  go  along.  This  is  not 
very  fast  work  and  a  party  does  not  cover  a 
great  deal  of  distance  in  a  day.     Nor  is  there 
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THE  THREE  PEAKS  OF  THE  GORILLA  COUNTRY 

Karisimbi  to  the  right,  Mikeno  in  the  centre,  Visoke  on  the  left.     The  triangle 
formed  by  these  mountains  forms  the  range  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  gorillas 


any  need  for  fast  going,  for  the  gorilla  does  not 
range  far,  nor,  even  when  pursued,  does  he  go 
fast.  On  the  other  hand  even  after  the  guides 
have  cut  a  "path"  the  going  is  sufficiently 
difficult  underfoot  and  so  precipitous  in  these 
mountains  that  a  march  of  five  or  six  miles  is  a 
fair  day's  work,  especially  for  a  sick  man. 
We  saw  no  fresh  signs  of  gorilla  on  this  first 
ladies'  hunt.  We  did  run  on  to  a  buffalo  trail, 
but  we  did  not  come  up  to  the  animals,  probably 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  very  keen 
about  it  as  it  was  very  dense  country  and  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  place  in  which  to  hunt  buffa- 
loes with  ladies. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  the  slopes  of  Karis- 
imbi further  to  the  west.  We  had  not  been 
out  of  camp  any  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
when  I  stopped  to  make  a  panoramic  motion 
picture  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Just  as  1  was  about  to 
begin  cranking,  a  signal  from  the  guides  who 
had  gone  on  ahead  resulted  in  our  going  quickly 
to  them  where  they  pointed  out  moving  bushes  a 
little  distance  down  the  slope.  We  followed  the 
guides  rapidly  for  a  short  distance,  down  on  our 
hands  and  knees  and  under  a  mass  of  dense  veg- 
etation, and  as  we  got  to  our  feet  on  the  other 
side  we  saw  a  huge  old  silver  back  moving  along 
in  plain  sight  about  twenty-five  yards  away. 


If  the  gorilla  were  as  aggressive  an  animal 
as  he  has  been  credited  with  being,  this  old 
fellow  should  have  charged  that  twenty-five 
yards  in  a  few  seconds  and  given  us  a  chance  to 
heroically  defend  the  ladies  from  threatened 
death.  However,  he  didn't  know  his  part,  for 
it  was  evident  his  one  idea  was  to  go  away. 
This  was  interrupted  by  a  shot  from  Bradley 
which  hit  him  in  the  side  from  behind.  He 
fell  like  a  log.  While  we  were  congratulating 
Bradley  and  before  we  had  started  for  the 
prize,  one  of  the  guides  suddenly  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  gorilla  was  moving 
off.  He  disappeared  from  view.  We  followed, 
scrambling  along  as  rapidly  as  possible  but  not 
making  very  fast  progress.  But  neither  was 
the  gorilla,  for  we  had  glimpses  of  him  as  he 
went  down  and  up  the  other  side  of  a  gully  to 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  beyond.  As  he  reached  the 
top  of  this  ridge  he  came  into  full  view  perhaps 
fifty  yards  from  where  we  were.  Bradley 
fired  again.  This  shot  sent  him  stone  dead 
rolling  down  the  slope.  He  lodged  against  the 
base  of  an  old  tree.  He  was  a  fine  specimen,  a 
huge  creature  weighing  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  1  believe  that  he  was  the  big  lone  male 
of-  Karisim:bi  of  which  we  had  been  told.  He 
had  unquestionably  met  white  men  before  be- 
cause at  one  time  he  had  been  badlv  wounded 
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in  the  pelvis,  leaving  a  permanent  deformation 
of  the  pelvic  region  and  a  crook  in  his  spine. 
Like  all  of  the  others  there  were  no  signs  of 
aggressiveness.  He  was  intent  only  on  getting 
away.  He  had  not  made  a  single  sound  at 
any  time. 

As  he  lay  at  the  base  of  the  tree  it  took  all 
one's  scientific  ardor  to  keep  from  feeling  like 
a  murderer.  He  was  a  magnificent  creature 
with  the  face  of  an  amiable  giant  who  would 
do  no  harm  except  perhaps  in  self  defense  or  in 
defense  of  his  friends.  From  twenty  feet 
above  him  on  the  slope  where  we  settled  down 
with  our  kit  to  make  pictures,  notes,  and  stud- 
ies we  had  a  view  of  Mikeno  and  the  surround- 
ing country  which  1  then  thought,  and  still 
think  of  aS;  the  most  beautiful  view  I  have  ever 
seen;  and  I  believe  my  companions,  one  and  all, 
quite  agreed  with  me.  The  motion  picture 
camera  was  directly  behind  us  up  the  slope 
where  we  had  deserted  it.  It  was  sent  for  and 
a  panorama  was  made  from  over  the  body  of 
the  dead  gorilla.  Mikeno  was  at  her  best; 
she  had  thrown  aside  her  veil  of  cloud,  her  whole 
summit  sharply  outlined  against  the  blue  of  the 
tropical  sky.  The  warm  green  of  the  moss- 
covered  cliffs  suggested  a  drapery  of  lovely 
oriental  weave.     From  the  summit  well  down 


the  wonderful  line  of  the  western  slope  the 
eye  was  arrested  by  old  Nyamlagira  smoulder- 
ing lazily  and  sending  her  column  of  smoke  and 
steam  to  join  the  hovering  cloudbank  above — 
then  on  again  the  eye  swept  over  a  scene  of  mar- 
velous opalescent  color  in  which  were  dimly  seen 
distant  mountain  ranges,  suggestions  of  shim- 
mering lakes,  and  mysterious  forests — then 
around  to  Chaninagongo,  looming  dark  and 
massive  in  the  middleground,  smouldering  too. 
but  less  demonstrative  than  her  sister,  Nyamla- 
gira. Lying  almost  at  the  foot  of  Chaninagongo 
and  to  the  south  glistened  in  the  tropical  sun 
the  loveliest  of  African  inland  waters — Lake 
Kivu.  Behind  us,  upward  toward  the  summit 
of  Karisimbi  and  adown  the  slopes  in  front, 
there  stretched  a  primeval  forest  of  marvelous 
beauty — in  character  unlike  anything  else  1 
know — a  veritable  fairy  land — and  at  our  feet 
lay  dead  one  of  its  great  giants. 

1  realized  that  the  search  for  a  background 
and  setting  for  the  gorilla  group  was  ended. 
We  would  reproduce  this  scene  on  canvas  as  a 
background  for  the  gorillas  when  they  were 
mounted  in  the  Museum.  Of  course,  it  was 
regrettable  that  we  had  no  painter  with  us  at 
the  time.  To  get  one  there  meant  another 
long  journey  from  New  York  to  Central  Africa, 


THE    SADDLE    CAMP 

Between  Mikeno  and  Karisimbi,  from  which  the  party  was  driven  by  the  cold,  although 
this  region  is  very  near  the  equator.     This  camp  was  about  10,000  feet  above  sea  level 
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\et  it  would  be  worth  it  if  the 
thousands  who  visit  the  Mu- 
seum got  even  a  faint  degree 
of  the  satisfaction  from  the 
setting  of  the  group  that  we  got 
from  this  view  in  the  gorilla 
countrw 

I  felt  then,  and  even  more 
so  now,  that  that  morning  rep- 
resented the  high  spot  in  my 
African  experiences.  In  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  a  land  of 
beauty  overlooking  a  scene  in- 
comparable, a  scene  of  a  world 
in  the  making  with  our  great 
primitive  cousin,  whose  sanc- 
tuary we  had  invaded,  lying 
dead  at  our  feet.  That  was 
the  sad  note.  To  me  the 
source  of  greatest  joy  was  the 
fact  that  here,  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  dream  of  thirty  >ears, 


THE    SCENE    OF    THE    GORILLA    GROUP 

When  Mr.  Akeley  and  his  party  came  up  to  the  "lone  male  of  Karisimbi"  which  Mr.  Bradley 
(with  Mrs.  Bradley  above  the  gorilla)  had  shot,  all  agreed  that  the  spot  itself  and  the  view  from 
it  would  make  an  ideal  setting  to  be  reproduced  as  a  background  for  the  group  of  five  gorillas 
to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  The  picture  above  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  photographs  fitted  together 
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I  was  not  alone.  There 
were  three  friends  who 
keenly  appreciated  all  that 
it  meant. 

We  had  made  good  in 
our  boasted  undertaking  of 
taking  ladies  on  a  real 
gorilla  hunt,  presumably 
the  last  word  of  danger  and 
adventure  in  the  popular 
mind.  Another  popular  il- 
lusion gone  to  smash!  It 
was  adventure  full  of  beauty 
and  charm  and  hard  work, 
but  absolutely  without 
danger. 

It  is  true  that  the  gorilla 
is  not  dangerous,  but  he  is 
impressive.  Since  I  have 
been  home,  I  have  taken  a 
tape  and  measured  around 
the  chests  of  two  good  sized 
men  standing  back  to  back. 
The  two  together  measured 
three  inches  less  than  Brad- 
ley's gorilla  alone.  His  chest 
unexpanded  was  62  inches. 
He  weighed  about  as  much 
as  two  men,   360    pounds. 

Although  not  so  tall  as 
Dempsey,  the  gorilla  weighs 
nearly  twice  as  much,  and 
his  arms  are  longer  and 
more  powerful.  But  his 
legs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  shorter.  Unquestion- 
ably a  well  developed  man  is 
not  only  much  faster  on  his 

feet  than  a  gorilla,  but  can  travel  both  faster     ous  beauty  of  the  place,  but  our  guides  and 
and  farther.  porters  complained  so  bitterly  and  I  think  so 

One  can  visualize  something  of  his  size  by  a     justly  against  the  cold  that  a  decision  was  made 


A    PORTER  S    HOVEL    ON    THE    GORILLA    HUNT 

The  natives  made  rainproof  shelters  of  thatch  for  themselves  all  around  camp, 
but  as  they  had  little  or  no  clothes  and  the  temperature  at  night  up  on  the  moun- 
tains was  only  10  or  15  degrees  above  freezing,  they  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold 


comparison  of  his  measurements  with  those  of 
Jack  Dempsey. 


Height 5  ft 


Weight    . 
Chest 
Upper  arm 
Reach 
Calf  .     . 


GORILLA 

DEMPSEY 

ft.  7^  in. 

6  ft.  I  in 

360  lbs. 

188  lbs. 

62  in. 

42  in. 

18  in. 

i6t  in. 

97  in. 
15!  in. 


74  'n- 
13I  in. 


The  next  morning  we  decided  to  return  to 
our  base  camp  on  Mikeno,  a  thousand  feet 
lower  down.  I  think  we  all  wished  to  stay  at 
the  Saddle  camp  longer  because  of  the  marvel- 


on  their  account  rather  than  our  own.  The 
guides,  however,  were  not  content  with  their 
return  to  the  Mikeno  camp,  but  insisted  on 
quitting  their  jobs  entirely.  While  this  was  a 
disarrangement  of  our  plans,  my  appreciation 
for  all  they  had  done  and  sympathy  with  their 
just  complaints  caused  me  to  pay  them  off  and 
let  them  go.  The  following  day  they  returned, 
a  very  dejected  and  penitent  lot,  and  their  ex- 
planation for  their  return  was  interesting,  to  say 
the  least:  When  they  reached  home  their 
sultan  asked  them  if  my  work  was  finished  and 
if  they  had  stayed  until  I  no  longer  required 
them.     They  admitted  that   I   had  given  my 


MR.    AKELEY    IN    CAMP    ON    MT.    MIKENO 
The  gorilla  skins  in  the  foreground,  the  skeletons  between  the  tents 


THE    LONE    MALE    OF    KARISIMBI 
\\  ho  weighed  360  pounds  and  had  a  reach  of  97  inches.     An  animal  of  tremendous  power,  little  speed,  and  no  ferocity 
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consent  unwillingly,  and  he 
told  them  that  they  must 
come  back  to  me  and  stay 
until  the  work  was  finished 
and  they  must  bring  to  him 
a  report  from  me  of  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Bradley  and  1  remained 
two  days  longer,  and  these 
guides  were  on  the  job  every 
minute.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration of  honor  and  manli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the 
sultan  that  1  have  rarely 
seen  equalled  in  a  savage. 

Mrs.  Bradley  and  Miss 
Miller  went  to  the  Mis- 
sion Camp,  but  Bradley  and 
1  remained  for  two  days  of 
photographing  and  the 
cleaning  up  and  the  packing 
of  the  gorilla  material.  The 
third  and  last  day  we  made 
the  descent  of  the  mountain,  sending  the  porters 
ahead  with  their  loads  to  Burunga,  and  we  with 
our  guides  doing  another  hunt  in  the  bamboos. 

We  had  descended  well  down  toward  the 
lower  level  of  the  bamboo  when  the  guide  led 
us  along  a  cattle  trail  up  a  ridge  of  Mikeno. 
We  came  to  a  track  of  a  single  old  male 
gorilla  on  this  trail,  which,  after  we  had  fol- 
lowed it  for  a  half  hour,  had  been  joined  by 
others,  and  ultim.ately  we  were  on  a  perfectly 
fresh  trail  of  a  whole  band.  The  purpose  of  the 
hunt  was,  if  possible,  to  get  more  pictures  and  to 
add  to  our  series  one  m.ore  specimen,  a  young 
male  if  possible.  At  this  time  1  felt  that  the 
group  of  two  old  males,  two  females  and  a 
youngster  of  two  years  was  not  well  balanced; 
that  if  I  used  them  1  would  have  to  use  one  of 
the  old  males  as  an  intruder  in  the  fam.ily 
group.  I  had  to  explain  to  my  gun  bearer  that 
we  must  go  slowl\-  because  1  did  not  want  to 
come  up  with  the  gorillas  in  such  dense  jun- 
gle because  of  the  difficulty  of  photographing 
them  there.  W^e  must  try  to  manage  not  to 
disturb  them  until  they  had  come  to  more  open 
country  where  the  chance  for  observation 
would  be  better.  We  were  near  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  the  opposite  slope  of  which  was  cleared 
of  bamboo  and  bush.  1  suggested  to  him  that 
if  we  could  possibly  see  them  in  a  place  like 


LIFTING    A    GORILLA 
Porters  and  gunbearers  moving  an  average  size  female 


that  it  would  enable  us  to  do  the  things  that 
we  wanted  to  do,  not  that  1  actually  hoped  for 
any  such  luck;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  fifteen 
minutes  later  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  gorilla. 
Peeping  through  the  bush  we  saw  the  entire 
band  on  that  opposite  slope,  all  of  them  in  full 
view.  There  were  at  least  three  old  males, 
1  think  four,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  females  and 
youngsters.  They,  of  course,  had  seen  us. 
They  were  making  off  toward  the  crest  of  the 
opposite  slope  as  fast  as  possible. 

My  first  thought  was  along  these  lines: 
"  Here  is  a  perfectly  peaceful  family  group 
including  three  or  four  males.  I  could  use 
my  two  males  without  apologies.  There  is 
really  no  necessity  for  killing  another  anim.al." 
So  the  guns  were  put  behind  and  the  cam.era 
pushed  forward  and  we  had  the  extreme  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  band  of  gorillas  disappear 
over  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge  none  the 
worse  for  having  met  with  white  men  that 
morning.  It  was  a  wonderful  finish  to  a  won- 
derful gorilla  hunt.  We  went  on  to  Burunga 
for  the  night  and  the  next  day  we  were  at  the 
Mission  by  noon  where  we  found  Thanksgiving 
dinner  waiting  for  us.  The  chief  mission  of 
the  expedition  had  been  successfully  culmi- 
nated, and  all  of  us  were  together  again  just 
in  time  for  a  real  Thanksgiving. 


In  the  next  article  Mr.  Akeley  tells  some  of  the  most  interesting  observa- 
tions of  the  gorillas'  physical  characteristics,  habits,  etc.     The  Editors. 


LETTERS  OF  A  HIGH-MINDED  MAN 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

VI 

An  analysis  of  the  Democratic  Party.     Letters  on  Harding  and  his  Cabinet 


SOON  after  Governor  James  M.  Cox 
of  Ohio  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1920, 
I  he  asked  FrankHn  K.  Lane,  who  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  had 
become  a  vice-president  of  the  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum Company,  for  his  thoughts  on  the 
approaching  campaign.  Lane's  reply  is  an 
interesting  picture  of  his  generosity  of  spirit  as 
well  as  his  theories  in  politics.     The  letter  ran: 

New  York  City,  July  25,  1920. 
My  dear  Governor: 

I  shall  presume  upon  )our  flattering  invita- 
tion to  speak  frankly,  not  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  in  any  way  enlighten  a  man  of  such  ex- 
perience and  success,  but  that  I  may  possibly 
accentuate  some  point  that  you  may  recognize 
as  important,  which  in  the  rush  of  things  might 
be  overlooked.  If  I  should  appear  in  the  least 
didactic,  I  beg  that  you  charge  it  to  my  desire 
for  defmiteness,  and  my  inability  to  give  the 
atmosphere  of  a  personal  conversation. 

A  Word  as  to  Generosity 

The  unforgivable  sin  in  our  politics  is  a  lack 
of  generosity.  Smallness,  meanness,  extreme 
partisanship,  littleness  of  any  kind — these  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  American  conception 


of  an  American  leader.  A  clever  thing  may 
gratify  a  man's  own  immediate  partisan  follow- 
ing, but  the  impression  on  the  country  at  large 
is  not  good.  We  want  a  full,  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  more 
than  a  film  that  divides  Republican  .from 
Democrat:  indeed,  in  that  fact  lies  our  hope 
of  success.  We  must  win  first  voters  and  In- 
dependents. 

Let  me  be  concrete:  The  war  was  won  by 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  Many  of 
the  principal  activities  of  the  war  were  con- 
ducted by  outstanding  Republican  business 
men,  some  successfully,  others  not  successfully. 
But  all  strived  honestly,  none  strived  as  par- 
tisans. That  is  always  the  American  attitude 
when  we  are  challenged  to  be  our  better, 
larger  selves.  Therefore,  1  would  say,  give 
generously  of  appreciation  to  the  Republicans, 
who  raised  Liberty  Loans,  who  administered 
food  affairs,  who  put  their  plants  at  the  Na- 
tion's service,  who  directed  the  various  activi- 
ties such  as  airplane  making,  and  transporting 
and  financing  during  the  war. 

Appreciate  not  only  the  war  work  of  Re- 
publicans but  the  whole  history  of  the  party. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  a  Republican  idol:  he 
is  the  American;  sane,  wise,  steady,  moderate, 
patient,    kind,    sympathetic.     We   must    look 
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through  Lincoln's  eyes  upon  our  problems  if  the  workingmen,  so  as  to  be  as  strong  as  the 

we  are  to  find  an  American  solution  for  them,  strongest  nation?     How  can  we  achieve  dis- 

Quote  what  he  has  said  on  labor,  on  work,  on  armament  when  we  stand  alone,  following  the 

capital,  just  as  often  as  possible.  Harding  dream  of  an  isolated  America?    What 

A  day  has  come  when  partisanship  with  its  harm  is  there  in  bringing  our  moral  influence 
personalities  and  bitterness  does  not  satisfy  the  and  economic  pressure  to  bear  against  a  threat- 
public.  We  have  seen  things  on  too  large  a  ening  power  before  it  actually  goes  to  war,  in- 
scale  now  to  believe  in  the  importance  of  trifles,  stead  of  waiting  until  after  war  is  made,  and 
or  in  the  adequacy  of  trifling  men.  then  "taking  sides"? 

We  must  have  men  who  are  large  enough  to  That  is  all  there  is  in  a  League — a  bit  of  ma- 
be  international  and  national  at  the  same  time,  chinery  by  which  we  can  learn,  and  all  nations 
to  be  politicians  and  yet  American  statesmen,  can  learn,  what  is  being  done  the  world  round. 
to  subordinate  always  the  individual  ambition  And  if  things  look  badly  for  peace,  there  is 
and  the  party  advantage  to  the  national  good,  provided  a  council  table  at  which  the  matter 

^       r                     ^T  can  be  talked  out  and  things  quietly  adjusted, 

The  League  of  Nations  ..         .,  ,       -ru-    •    ■    *.  ^u         a        u    -  ^  ^ 

if  possible.     This  is  just  the  modern  business 

1  feel  that  we  have  not  tried  to  interpret  the  method  which   labor  unions  understand,  and 
League  of  Nations  to  our  people  in  terms  of  business  men  and  the  better  kind  of  lawyers. 
America's     advantage.     We     Democrats     are  What   would  Abraham   Lincoln   have   said 
looked   upon   as   International  visionaries   be-  about  such  a  League?     He  was  never  a  bitter- 
cause  we  have  not  been  willing  to  deal  prac-  ender;  Thad.  Stevens  played  that  role, 
tically  with  a  practical  situation.  Why  not  say  a  word  as  to  Bryan's  plan  for 

The  League  is  not  anti-national,  it  is  anti-  postponing  war  by  treaty?  That  idea  is  in- 
war;  its  aim  is  to  defer  war  and  reduce  the  corporated  in  the  League  plan.  Once  I  spoke 
chances  of  war  between  nations.  This  is  to  be  with  appreciation  of  this  Bryan  plan,  and  he 
effected,  not  by  creating  a  super-nation,  or  was  greatly  pleased  and  wrote  me  that  I  was 
by  binding  us  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  a  the  only  one  in  the  Administration  who  had 
super-national  tribunal,  but  by  establishing  been  generous  enough  to  recognize  this  con- 
the  method  and  machinery  by  which  the  opin-  tribution  of  his.  Don't  let  Bryan  get  away 
ion  of  the  world  may  become  effective  as  against  from  you,  if  you  can  help  it,  because  he  really 
those  inclined  toward  war.  represents  a  great  body  of  moral  force  and 

By  adopting  the  League,  we  do  not  pledge  opinion.     But  don't  pay  the  price  to  Bryan 

ourselves  to  any  war  under  any  circumstances,  or  Wilson  or  Hearst  or  Murphy  or  any  one 

without  the  consent  of  Congress.     And  because  else,  of  being  untrue  to  your  own  belief  as  to 

we  have  not  been  willing  to  say  this,  we  are  the  wise  and  practicable  national  policy,  that 

now  in  danger  of  losing  the  one  chance  the  you  may  gain  their  support, 

world  has  had  to  get  the  nations  together.  There  couldn't  be  a  better  year  in  which  to 

Loyalty  to  the  President's  principles  does  not  lose,  for  something  real.     You  can  not  win  as  a 

mean  loyalty  to  his  methods.     They  have  been  Wilson  man,  nor  as  a  Murphy  man,  nor  as  a 

wrong  as  to  the  League,  in  my  opinion.     You  Hearst  man.     The  Nation  is  crying  out  for 

could  deal  with  Congress,  even  a  Republican  leadership,   not  pussy-footing  nor  pandering. 

Congress,  on  this  matter,  1  believe,  and  come  Be  wrong  strongly  if  you  must  be  wrong,  rather 

out  with  the  essentials.  than  be  right  weakly.     You  can  only  win  as  a 

The    Harding   position,    as    interpreted    by  Cox  man,  one  who  owns  himself,  has  his  own 

Johnson,  is  a  policy  of  repudiation  of  what  all  policies,  is  willing  to  go  along,  not  with  a  bunch 

Republicans  have  said,  excepting  the  Borahs,  of  bosses,  but  with  any  reasonable  man,  asks 

It  is  a  direct  repudiation  of  the  Hale,  Kellogg,  for  counsel  from  all  classes  of  men  and  women, 

Lenroot  position,  and  in  fact,  of  the  Harding-  does  not  fear  defeat,  and  expects  a  victory 

Lodge  position,  too.  that  will  be  more  a  party  victory  than  a  per- 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  a  sonal  one,  and  more  a  people's  victory  than  a 

race  between  all  nations,  as  to  the  size  of  their  partisan  one. 

armies  and  navies?    Are  we  willing  to  be  taxed  Your  Enemies 
not  less  than  one  billion  a  year  for  their  support 

in  peace  times?     Do  we  wish  to  come  to  a  point  Pick  a  few  enemies  and  pick  them  with  dis- 

where  we  must  tax  all  incomes,  even  those  of  cretion.     Chiefly,    be   for    things.      But    be 
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against  things  and  persons,  too,  so  that  the 
Nation  can  visuaHze  you  as  leading  in  a  con- 
test between  the  constructive  forces  and  the 
destructive  critical  forces. 

And  the  thing  to  be  against  is  the  man  who 
is  looking  backward,  who  talks  of  the  "good 
old  days,"  meaning  (a)  money  in  politics:  buy- 
ing votes  in  blocks  of  five;  (b)  human  beings 
as  commodities:  Homestead  strikes,  and  in- 
structions how  to  vote  in  the  pay  envelope; 
(c)  privately  controlled  national  finances  as 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  (d)  taxa- 
tion of  the  poor  through  indirect  taxes  on  pre- 
text of  protecting  industry;  (e)  seventy-five 
cent  wheat;  (f)  $i.oo  a  day  labor;  (g)  the 
saloon-bossed  city;  (h)  no  American  merchant 
marine;  all  goods  carried  abroad  under  foreign 
flags — those  were  the  "good  old  days",  for 
which  the  Standpat  Republican  is  sighing. 

But  the  world  has  moved  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  America  not  only  has  moved  it, 
but  has  kept  in  the  lead.  Our  Ship  of  State  is 
not  anchored;  it  goes  forward,  through  rough 
seas  at  times,  but  making  progress.  To  stand- 
pat  is  to  invite  Bolshevism.     .     .     . 

After  the  election  Lane  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  whose  husband  had  been 
candidate  for  the  vice  presidency: 

Bethel,  Maine  [November,  1920]. 

To  THE  DEAR  ROOSEVELTS: 

.  .  .  .  You  realized  what  was  coming, 
but  I  fear  Cox  did  not;  could  not  believe  that 
his  star  would  not  pull  him  through.  I  wish 
Georgia  and  Alabama  had  gone,  too.  The 
American  born  did  not  like  Wilson  because  he 
was  not  frank,  was  to  selfish  and  opinionated. 
The  foreign  born  did  not  like  his  foreign  settle- 
ments. So  they  voted  "no  confidence"  in  his 
party.  What  we  will  do  in  this  land  of  mixed 
peoples  is  a  problem.  Our  policies  now  are  to 
be  determined  by  Fiume  and  Ireland — not  by 
real  home  concerns.  This  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  Demagogues  can  win  to  power  by 
playing  to  the  prejudices  of  those  not  yet  fully 
American. 

As  always, 

F.  K.  L. 

Lane  was  under  no  illusion  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Democratic  victory  but  he  greatly 
hoped  that  the  campaign  would  develop  a 
Democratic  policy  and  personnel  which  might 
serve  the  nation  well.     But  the  main  emphasis 


of  Lane's  politics  was  the  good  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  party.  He  never 
was  of  that  partisan  spirit  which  makes  many 
politicians  hope  that  their  opponents  when  in 
office  will  so  damage  the  country  as  to  force 
the  country  to  remove  them.  Soon  after  Hard- 
ing's election  Lane  wrote  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Wickersham  who  had  been  Attorney-General 
in  President  Taft's  cabinet. 

Bethel,  Maine,  i8th  [November,  1920]. 
My  dear  G.  W: 

I  have  your  good  letter.  By  "good"  I  mean 
many  things,  well  done  as  a  bit  of  sketchy 
composition;  a  welcome  letter;  kindly  also  in 
spirit;  cheering;  timely,  telling  of  things  that 
interest  the  receiver;  one,  too,  having  the 
flavor  of  the  household  whence  it  comes;  alto- 
gether a  good  letter.  1  had  one  also  from  Her; 
which  I  brutally  answered  with  a  preachment 
— in  pencil,  too,  for  1  can't  write  with  comfort 
at  a  desk,  and  after  all,  what  have  white  paper 
and  ink  in  common  with  these  words?  1  am 
for  harmony — a  reconciler,  like  Harding.    .    .    . 

Root,  as  you  say,  would  give  a  good  smack 
to  the  meal.  The  country  would  at  once  say 
Harding  knows  how  to  set  a  good  table.  But 
tell  me — will  he  be  a  Taft?  a  McKinley?  a 
Hayes?  or  a  Grant?  Pshaw!  why  should  I 
ask  such  a  question?  Who  knows  what  a 
man  will  turn  out  to  be!  Events  may  make 
him  greater  than  any,  or  less.  A  war,  a  bullet, 
a  timely  word  of  warning  to  a  foreign  power,  a 
fierce  fight  with  some  unliked  home  group,  the 
right  sort  of  a  deal  on  postal  rates  with  news- 
papers and  magazines — any  one  of  these  might 
lift  him  into  a  national  hero;  while  a  sneaking 
act  revealed,  a  little  too  much  caution,  a  period 
of  business  depression,  would  send  him  tum- 
bling out  of  the  skies. 

These  be  indeed  no  days  for  prophesying — 
Wilson  gone,  Clemenceau  gone,  Venizelos  gone 
— Lloyd  George  alone  left !  The  wise  boy  had 
his  election  at  the  right  moment,  didn't  he? 
Surely  statesmanship  is  four  fifths  politics. 
Harding's  danger,  as  I  see  it,  will  lie  in  his 
timidity.  He  fears;  and  fear  is  the  poison  gas 
which  comes  from  the  devil's  factory.  Cour- 
age is  oxygen,  and  Fear  is  carbon  monoxide. 
One  comes  from  Heaven — so  you  find  Wells 
says — and  the  other  would  turn  the  universe 
back  into  primeval  chaos.  Wilson,  be  it  said 
to  his  eternal  glory,  did  not  fear.  They  send 
word  to  me  from  the  inside  that  he  believed  in 
Cox's  election  up  to  the  last  minute,  although 
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the  whole  Cabinet  told  him  defeat  was  sure. 
He  "was  right,  and  right  would  prevail" — 
surely  such  faith,  even  in  oneself,  is  almost 
genius! 

I  am  glad  you  put  Lincoln  first  in  your  list 
of  great  Americans.  I  decided  that  question 
for  myself  when  1  came  to  hang  some  pictures 
in  my  library.  Washington  or  Lincoln  on  top? 
And  Lincoln  got  it.  1  have  recently  read  all 
his  speeches  and  papers,  and  the  man  is  true 
from  the  first  day  to  the  last.  The  same 
philosophy  and  the  same  reasoning  were  good 
in  1861  as  in  1841.  He  was  large  enough  for  a 
great  day — could  any  more  be  said  of  any  one? 

Lincoln  made  Seward  and  Chase  and  Stanton 
and  Blair  his  mates.  He  did  not  fear  them. 
He  wished  to  walk  with  the  greatest,  not  with 
trucklers  and  fawners,  court  satellites  and 
panderers.  His  great  soul  was  not  warm 
enough  to  fuse  them — they  were  rebellious  ore 
— but  his  simplicities  v/ere  not  to  be  mastered 
by  their  elaborate  cogencies. 

McKinley  was  simple  in  his  nature,  at  bot- 
tom a  dear  boy  of  kind  heart,  who  put  his  hand 
into  the  big  fist  of  Mark  Hanna  and  was  led 
to  glory. 

Is  Harding  great  and  masterful  in  his  sim- 
plicity, or  trustful  and  yielding?  and  if  the  lat- 
ter where  is  the  Hanna?  Well,  I  don't  want 
to  die  in  these  next  few  months,  anyway,  till 
some  questions  are  answered.  This  would  be 
a  part  of  my  Cabinet  if  I  were  Harding: 
Root,  State;  Hoover,  Treasury;  Warren  of 
Michigan,  Attorney-GeneYal;  Wood,  War;  Wil- 
lard  (of  Baltimore  and  Ohio),  Postmaster- 
General;  Hays,  Labor;  Lowden,  Interior; 
Weeks,  Navy. 

I  would  put  you  and  Taft  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  and  scour  the  country  for  strong  men 
for  the  Commissions  which  have  mostly  third- 
rate  men  on  them. 

Well,  chat  with  me  some  more  for  I  am  much 
in  the  house  now  that  snow  has  come,  and  read- 
ing what  Colonel  Gibbon  has  to  say  as  to  the 
Fall  of  Rome  is  not  what  you  would  call  cur- 
rent literature,  tho*  much  of  it  has  the  charm 
of  gossip.  You  enviously  write  of  my  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  contemplate.  I  have  done 
some  of  both.  But  that's  a  monk's  life,  and 
even  a  monk  has  a  cell  of  his  own,  and  a  bit  of 
garden  to  play  with;  and  he  can  think  upon  a 
God  that  is  his  very  own,  an  Israelitish  Prov- 
idence; and,  in  his  egotism,  be  content.  Yes, 
with  a  cell  and  a  book  and  a  garden  and  an 
intimate  God,  one  should  be  satisfied  to  forego 


even  health.  But  1  hold  with  old  Cicero  that 
the  "whole  glory  of  virtue  is  in  activity",  and 
therefore  I  call  my  discontent  divine. 

You  speak  of  great  Americans,  and  have 
named  all  four  from  political  life.  I  concur  in 
your  selection.  Now  what  writers  would  you 
say  were  most  distinctly  American  in  thought 
and  most  influential  upon  our  thought,  men 
who  a  hundred  years  hence  will  be  regarded 
not  great  as  literary  men  but  as  American 
social,  spiritual,  and  economic  philosophers? 
It  occurs  to  me  that  this  singular  trio  might 
be  selected — Emerson,  Henry  George,  and 
William  James.     What  say  you? 

Say  ''Hello"  to  the  young  Colonel  for  me. 

F.  K.  L. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  who  had  then  recently  retired  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  California. 

Bethel,  i8th  [November,  1920]. 
My  dear  B.  I: 

From  both  ends  of  this  continent  we  talk  to 
each  other.  We  have  both  retired  from  active 
things  and  can  with  some  degree  of  removal, 
and  from  some  altitude,  look  upon  the  affairs 
of  men.  Frankly,  it  challenges  all  my  tran- 
scendental philosophy  to  convince  me  that 
"deep  love  lieth  under  these  pictures  of  time." 
And  yet  I  must  so  believe  or  die.  It  is  a  dis- 
heartening time — Wilson  a  wreck  and  beaten. 
Clemenceau  beaten  and  out.  And  now  Vene- 
zelos  gone.  Only  Lloyd  George  left,  because 
he  called  his  election  when  spirits  had  not 
fallen. 

And  little  men  take  their  places,  while  Bol- 
shevism drives  Wrangel  into  the  sea,  possesses 
all  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  is  a  success  politi- 
cally and  militarily,  tho'  a  failure  economically 
and  socially.  We  have  passed  the  danger  of 
red  anarchy  in  America,  1  think,  tho'  no  one 
should  prophesy  as  to  any  event  of  to-morrow. 
Communism  and  Socialism  with  it,  have  been 
made  to  pause.  Yet  nothing  constructive  is 
opened  by  the  world  for  men  to  think  upon,  as 
a  means  of  bettering  their  lot  and  answering 
the  questions  flung  to  them  by  Russia,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  our  own  home  conditions. 

I  can  see  no  evidence  of  constructive  states- 
manship on  this  side  the  water,  excepting  in 
Hoover.  The  best  man  in  Congress  is  Senator 
Lenroot  [a  Republican]  and  he  writes  me  that 
unless  the  Republicans  do  something  more  than 
fail  to  make  mistakes  that  the  Democrats  will 
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take  the  power  from  them  in  another  four  years. 
But  I  am  nothing  for  parties.  I  cannot  wait 
for  an  opposition  to  come  in.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Republicans  now  address  themselves  to 
the  problems  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  this 
land.  If  Knox  is  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  as 
the  rumor  is,  we  will  have  Steel  Trust  Diplo- 
macy— v/hich  will  give  us  safety  abroad, 
which  is  more  than  we  have  had  for  some  >ears 
— but  it  will  be  without  vision,  without  love 
for  mankind.  Root  would  give  the  Republic- 
ans great  assurance  and  confidence.  He  would 
make  them  smack  their  lips  and  feel  that 
Harding  was  not  afraid  of  the  best  near  him. 
Hoover  may  or  may  not  have  a  Cabinet  place, 
but  his  brain  is  the  best  thing  working  in 
America  to-da\',  on  our  questions.  If  Penrose 
and  Co.  beat  him  they  will  regret  it. 

If  1  were  Harding  I'd  put  Root,  Lowden, 
Wood,  Hoover,  and  Johnson  if  he  wanted  it, 
into  my  Cabinet  and  I'd  gather  all  the  men  of 
mind  in  the  country  and  put  them  at  work  on 
specific  questions  as  advisers  to  me,  under 
Cabinet  officers.  One  group  on  Taxes  and 
Finance,  one  on  Labor  and  Capital,  one  on 
Internal  Improvements,  one  on  Education  and 
Health.  And  have  a  programme  agreeable 
to  Congress,  which  is  sterile  because  it  is  a 
messenger  boy  force  for  constituents. 

The  Democrats  could  do  this  if  they  had  the 
men — but  look  over  the  nation  and  see  how 
short  we  are  of  talent  of  any  kind.  It  may  be 
an  opposition  party  but  it  has  no  force,  no  will, 
no  self-confidence.  It  hopes  for  a  miracle, 
vainly  hopes.  It  cannot  gather  twenty  first- 
rate  minds  in  the  nation  to  make  a  programme 
for  the  party.  1  tried  it  the  other  day— men 
interested  in  political  affairs,  outside  Congress 
— try  it  yourself.  Get  twenty  big  enough  to 
draft  a  national  programme  of  legislation  for 
the  party.  I  sent  the  suggestion  to  George 
White,  chairm.an  of  the  National  Committee, 
and  gave  him  a  list,  and  at  the  head  I  put  you 
and  President  Eliot,  classing  you  botH  as 
Democrats,  which  probably  neither  of  you 
call  yourselves  now,  tho'  both  voted  for 
Cox.    .    .    . 

My  health  is  a  bit  better,  but  the  doctors 
differ  so  that  1  grow  despairful  sometimes. 

If  I  get  to  California  I  must  see  you.  But 
1  shall  play  my  string  out  here  before  trying 
the  Western  land.  My  best  regards  to  the 
Lady. 

Yours  always, 

Lane. 


The  idea  was  still  strong  in  Lane's  mind  of 
making  the  Democratic  party  more  as  an  organ- 
ization with  an  affirmative  concrete  policy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  as  less  an  undisciplined 
political  mob  united  chiefly  by  opposition  to 
the  Republicans  and  a  desire  for  office. 

In  December  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Frank  Cobb, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  V/orld, — a  very 
characteristic  letter: 

New  York,  December  6  [1920]. 
Dear  Frank: 

You  are  right,  but  too  far  ahead.  We  must 
come  to  Cabinet  responsibility,  and  1  am  with 
you  as  an  agitator.     Twenty  years  may  see  it. 

This  morning  you  chide  the  Republicans 
for  not  having  a  programme.  Good  God,  man, 
why  so  partisan?  What  programme  have  we? 
Will  we  just  oppose,  vote  "Nay,"  to  all  they 
propose?  That  way  insures  twenty  years  as 
"  outs  " — and  we  won't  deserve  to  be  in.  What 
we  lack  is  just  plain  brains.  We  have  a  slushy, 
sentimental  democracy,  but  don't  have  men 
who  can  concrete-ize  feeling  into  policy,  if 
you  know  what  that  means.  A  programme — 
a  practicable,  constructive  programme — 
quietly  drawn,  agreeable  to  the  leaders  in  both 
Houses,  pushed  for,  advocated  loudly!  That's 
our  one  hope — Agree? 

Yours  cordially, 

Franklin   K.  Lane. 

Still  thinking  of  producing  a  spirit  and  co- 
hesion in  the  Democratic  party  Lane  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lathrop  Brown,  a  Democratic 
ex-member  of  Congress  who  had  served 
under  Lane  during  the  war.  It  is  hard  work 
to  write  a  good  letter  and  Lane's  illness  by  this 
time  had  robbed  him  of  the  buoyant  strength 
to  work  out  the  details  of  his  plan  in  his  letter 
to  Brown.  Unlike  his  former  letters  these  are 
a  kind  of  staccato  memorandum  but  they  are 
none  the  less  suggestive  and  illuminating. 

Los  Angeles  [January  15,  192 1]. 
My  dear  Lathrop: 

1  have  yours  of  the  nth.  ist  question,  as 
to  men  and  women  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Answer: — Get  men  who  can  make  a  pro- 
gramme, something  that  the  party  can  push, 
outside  Congress,  if  too  cowardly  in.  People 
who  don't  want  anything,  if  possible. 

"Yhink  of  these  (1  don't  say  they  will  do, 
but  they  stand  for  something) : 
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Charles  \V.  Eliot. 

(Ex-Chairman,     Democratic    Committee, 
Elmira,  New  York.) 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

(Ex-President  of  University  of  California.) 
E.  M.  House. 
Frank  I.  Cobb. 
John  W.  Davis. 
Robert  Lansing. 
R.  Walton  Moore. 

(Congressman  from  Virginia,  big  fellow.) 
Gavin  McNab. 

Governor  Parker,  of  Louisiana. 
James  D.  Phelan. 
Van-Lear  Black. 

For  solid  thought  I'd  choose  out  of  that 
bunch — Eliot  and  Moore. 

For  cleverness — Black  and  McNab. 

For  diplomacy — House  and  Davis. 

For  progressiveness — House  and  Parker. 

For  conservative  democracy — Wheeler  and 
Lansing. 

For  writing  ability — Cobb  and  Eliot. 

I  know  no  women  who  think — particularly. 

.  .  .  The  kind  of  publicity  we  need  is  the 
advocacy  by  the  National  Committee  and  by 
Democrats  in  Congress  of  first-class  measures, 
known  to  be  Democratic  measures,  part  of  a 
programme. 

ril  tell  you  how  to  get  all  the  publicity  you 
want  when  I  see  you — or  White — a  new  kind, 
cheap,  but  requiring  brains.     ... 

(January  22,  1921) 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  letter.  A  start  on  the 
George  White  drive  for  a  Democratic  pro- 
gramme. I  wrote  Moore  saying  that  we 
needed  a  programme,  and  suggested  his  leader- 
ship in  time.  His  reply  shows  that  the  "time 
has  come.'*     Now  strike. 

Had  a  talk  with  McAdoo  on  the  basis  of  a 
speech  he  made  here,  which  I  enclose.  He 
thinks  organization  more  important  than 
programme.  And  publicity,  that  he  stresses. 
.  .  .  You  are  right  as  to  standardization. 
The  devil  devised  it  as  a  highway  to  socialism. 
It  is  the  bible  of  the  great  Tribe  of  Flatfoot, 
not  for  artists  like  you  and  myself.  And 
speaking  of  Pogroms,  please  read  what  Wells 
says  in  his  first  volume  of  Outlines  of  History, 


on   David,   Solomon,   Moses.     It  will  delight 
your  anti-Semitic  soul.     .     .     . 

Yes,  standardization  is  like  all  else,  good — 
for  a  distance.  The  whole  bally  outfit  of  life 
is  a  matter  of  balance,  maintained  by  war 
among  the  unintelligent  bacilli  and  other  prim- 
itives, and  by  will  among  men.     .     .     . 

George  White  will  be  eaten  up  first  thing  he 
knows,  unless  he  moves.  Your  friend  McAdoo 
is  here  declining  the  next  nomination  daily, 
speaking  much,  and,  I  understand,  well.  .  .  . 
Why  doesn't  G.  W.  [White]  get  Frank  Cobb  and 
Hooker,  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  Van- 
Lear  Black  and  Senator  Walsh  and  Phelan 
and  Congressman  Walton  Moore  together, 
or  any  other  group,  and  put  up  his  plan  and 
ask  them  what  they  think  of  it  tentatively — 
just  a  quiet  chat,  but  start. 

He  doesn't  need  to  resign,  if  he  can  get  some- 
one as  a  quiet  organizer  "who  will  give  all  his 
time"  to  take  up  that  job  under  him,  with 
sub-organizers.  Who  is  this  genius  who  can 
organize  inorganic  matter,  and  give  it  life? 
Thought  He  was  dead  some  time! 

"Wanted — A  Miracle  Man  who  can  over- 
come a  majority  of  seven  million  votes  with  a 
hearty  handshake  and  a  warm  brown  eye. 
Need  have  no  programme,  no  money.  Must 
be  a  hypnotist  who  can  make  the  people  forget 
a  few  things  and  believe  a  few  things  that  are 
not  true.  Must  be  able  by  reciting  poetry  to 
make  the  cunning  Capitalist  see  that  he  is 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  than  else- 
where, and  at  the  same  time  educate  the 
worker  by  a  pass  of  the  hand  to  know  that  it  is 
decent  to  stay  bought.  Must  have  received 
the  Gift  of  Tongues  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
so  as  to  talk  Yiddish,  in  New  York;  Portuguese 
and  Gaelic,  in  Massachusetts;  Russian  and 
German,  in  Chicago;  Scandinavian,  in  the 
Northwest;  cotton  and  Calhoun,  in  the  South; 
John  Brown  and  wheat,  in  Kansas;  gold  and 
Murphy  on  14th  Street;  and  translate  Jesus 
Christ  into  Bolshevism,  Individualism,  Capi- 
talism, Lodgeism,  Wilsonism!  Must  be  as 
honest  as  old  Grover  and  as  clear  of  purpose  as 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Put  this  want  ad.  in  the  papers  and  send  me, 
by  freight  car,  the  replies. 

With  my  warmest, 

F.  K.  L. 
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Historical,  Statistical,  and  Argumentative  Works 
Upon  which  an  Opinion  of  Its  Merits  Can  Be  Based 

By  V.  G.  IDEN 

GOVERNMENT  aid  to  ocean  ship-  have  so  far  appeared.  As  a  general  back- 
ping  has  been  a  political  issue  in  ground  for  the  understanding  of  the  merchant 
r  the  United  States  for  the  last  marine  problem  all  of  these  volumes  are  more 
^75  years,  and  to-day,  even  or  less  valuable.  Outside  of  this  particular 
'though  the  Lasker  Bill  now  be-  series  has  appeared  ''Ocean  Shipping"  by 
fore  Congress  has  apparently  a  strong  en-  Robert  E.  Annin.  Mr.  Annin  is  a  practical 
dorsement,  the  question  is  far  from  being  steamship  man,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of  a 
closed.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  series  of  academ.ic  lectures  delivered  by  him. 
to  fmd  how  few  books  of  authority  exist  on  the  While  all  of  these  books  are  valuable  in  their 
subject.  particular  field,  none  of  them  give  a  direct 
''The  New  Merchant  Marine,"  by  Edwin  N.  light  upon  the  merits  of  subsidy,  unless,  in 
Hurley,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  books.  As  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  during  the  all  angles  of  an  industry  is  insurance  against 
period  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hurley  had  excellent  an  incomplete  understanding  of  a  political 
opportunity  to  observe  certain  fundamental  question  bearing  upon  that  industry.  In  years 
facts  of  our  shipping  problem,  but  his  position  past  numerous  works  have  been  published  de- 
has  resulted  in  giving  a  color,  if  not  actually  a  signed  to  bear  out  the  dictum  that  a  subsidy 
bias,  to  his  volume.  The  most  important  is  essential  if  the  American  flag  is  to  continue 
point  made  by  Mr.  Hurley  is  that  no  merchant  upon  the  sea.  But  nearly  all  of  these  volumes, 
marine  can  be  successful  that  is  government-  while  historical  in  their  treatment,  are  biased  in 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Government.  their  discussion  of  subsidy,  having  been  written 
It  was  Mr.  Hurley,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  proving  the  need 
who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  pub-  of  government  aid  to  shipping, 
lication  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  merchant  Upon  nearly  every  previous  occasion  when 
shipping  that  are  so  valuable  in  contributing  subsidy  has  been  brought  forward  as  an  issue 
to  a  solution  of  the  shipping  problem.  This  before  the  public,  numerous  works  on  shipping 
series  of  volumes  was  originally  planned  to  be  have  made  their  appearance  and  won  an  audi- 
issued  by  the  Government  at  cost  in  order  to  ence.  The  present  instance  belies  the  ex- 
form  a  working  library  for  the  youth  of  the  perience  of  previous  occasions.  Among  the 
nation  who  might  desire  to  adopt  the  field  of  commercial  publishers,  works  on  shipping  are 
ocean  shipping  as  a  career.  But  the  plans  of  woefully  lacking.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
an  executive  body,  such  as  the  Shipping  Board,  to  the  fact  that  the  older  books  are  still  to 
are  too  frequently  upset  by  the  expediencies  of  be  had,  and  these  older  books  supply  all  the 
politics,  and  the  Shipping  Board  was  never  present  demand.  Furthermore,  the  tremen- 
granted  the  funds  necessary  to  print  these  dous  amount  of  printed  space  devoted  to  ship- 
volumes,  so  the  work  was  turned  over  to  a  ping'during  the  four  years  past  has  satiated 
commercial  publisher.  These  volumes,  ele-  the  public's  appetite.  Mr.  Hurley  undoubt- 
mentary  and  technical,  have  recently  been  edly  reaped  the  harvest  of  public  response 
issued  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  while  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
G.  G.  Hubner  of  Pennsylvania  University,  and  Mr.  Lasker,  although  an  experienced  ad- 
" Ocean  Steamship  Traffic  Management"  by  vertising  man,  is  confronted  with  a  public 
Hubner,  "Merchant  Vessels"  by  Kiegel,  "Ma-  suffering  from  a  jaded  appetite, 
rine  Insurance"  by  Hubner,  "Wharf  Manage-  But  Mr.  Lasker,  now  that  he  has  been  defi- 
ment.  Stevedoring,  and  Storage"  by  McElwee,  nitely  committed  to  subsidy  for  American 
and  "  Laws  of  the  Sea"  by  Canfield  and  Dalzell  shipping,  has  felt  that  he  must  not  allow  this 
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condition  to  jeopardize  his  issue.  If  the  com-  A  study  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United 
mercial  pubhshers  have  no  place  upon  their  States  (1880),  gives  perhaps  the  best  history  of 
Hsts  for  works  on  shipping,  and  more  particu-  the  American  merchant  marine  ever  issued, 
larly  works  which  will  indicate  the  necessity  That  volume  is  probably  out  of  the  reach  of 
for  subsidy,  then  Mr.  Lasker  must  have  the  most  readers,  and  yet  the  facts  presented  in  it 
Government  itself  step  in.  He  called  together  a  have  been  used  by  all  American  maritime 
group  of  subsidy  advocates,  all  experts  in  their  writers  up  to  this  date.  It  is  ably  supple- 
way,  and  had  them  draft  a  volume  on  shipping  mented  by  the  numerous  reports  and  recom- 
that  would  prove  the  need  of  governmental  aid  mendations  filed  with  Congress  by  the  late 
to  shipping.  The  fruit  of  their  work  was  first  Senator  Gallinger  from  1905  down  to  1910. 
sent  to  President  Harding.  The  President  These  reports  were  designed  to  bring  about 
made  some  slight  changes  and  then  the  volume  subsidy  legislation  and  set  forth  the  reasons 
was  released  to  the  public.  why  it  is  necessary.     Applying  his  facts  and 

This  volume  on  subsidy  was  first  made  a  his  reasoning  to  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day 

public  document  when  it  was  filed  with  the  in  the  field  of  ocean  shipping,  would  probably 

Joint    Committee   of   Congress   appointed   to  produce  a  contrary  opinion  to  his. 

investigate  the  needs  for  subsidy  and  to  report  Subsidy  has  been  tried  by  every  important 

on  the  Lasker  Bill.     It  was  therefore  printed  at  maritime  nation  in  the  world  with  the  probable 

government  expense  and  is  known  as  *'  Report  exception  of  China,  and  China  has  no  merchant 

on  the   History  of   Shipping    Discriminations  marine  of  any  great  extent.     Subsidy  laws  in 

and  on  Various  Forms  of  Government  Aid  to  the  United  States  have  in  the  past  ended  in 

Shipping,"    compiled    by    the    United    States  graft  and  public  disgrace.    Whether  or  not  the 

Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  prime   commercial   nations  of  the  world   are 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  this  to-day  granting  subsidies  is  a  matter  of  con- 
work.  The  boldness  of  Mr.  Lasker 's  effort  troversy.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Lasker  adhe- 
must  assuredly  be  appreciated.  His  was  a  rents  that  England  supports  her  marine  by 
well-laid  plan,  and  it  is  well  to  accept  for  granted  means  of  a  subsidy,  and  that  claim  is  denied 
that  he  was  sincere  in  his  intentions.  When  with  equal  vehemence.  It  is  claimed  that 
first  presented,  his  subsidy  bill,  so  capably  France  pays  out  a  tremendous  subsidy  bonus  to 
backed  up  by  this  report,  stood  in  high  favor  her  merchant  ships,  yet  no  recent  estimate  of 
not  only  in  Washington  but  throughout  most  of  the  extent  of  the  French  subsidy  is  available 
the  country.  in  this  country. 

But  as  the  days  dragged  into  weeks  and  the  The  facts  as  to  subsidy  are  peculiarly  pre- 

weeks  began  to  accumulate  into  months,  the  cious.     In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 

truth  began  to  come  out.     The  Lasker  report  sioner  of  Navigation  issued  in  1909,  an  estimate 

was  in  fact  little  more  than  a  rearrangement  of  was  made  of  the  sums  spent  by  various  nations 

thematerialissuedinapamphlet  in  I9i6by  the  in  ship  subsidies.     That  estimate  is  probably 

Department  of  Commerce.     This  pamphlet,  a  the  most  recent  available  in  the  United  States, 

regular  book  in  itself,  was  called  ''Government  I  know  that  various  authorities  have  endeav- 

Aid  to  Merchant  Shipping,"  by  Grosvenor  M.  ored  to  estimate  the  more  recent  subsidies  paid 

Jones.    At  that  time  Mr.  Jones  was  a  com-  by  foreign  nations,  but  no  authoritative  data 

mercial  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  available. 

and  his  volume  set  out  to  prove  that  subsidies  The  Gallinger  report  to  the  Senate  of  the 

to  ships  under  the  American  flag  are  not  neces-  58th  Congress  set  forth  that  all  nations  of  the 

sary.     His  volume  was  issued  under  a  Dem-  world  paid  out  in  total  subventions  in  a  year 

ocratic    administration,    whereas    the    Lasker  but  $27,670,160.     This  included  $19,904,778  for 

rearrangement  of  the  same  material  was  issued  carrying  the  mails  and  only  $7,765,382  in  gen- 

under  a  Republican  administration.  eral  subventions  to  shipping.     According  to  this 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  incident  in  mind,  for  the  Gallinger  report,  England,  the  greatest  mari- 

present  subsidy  issue  must  be  measured  in  the  time  nation,  paid  out  only  $662,369  in  general 

light   of  the  official  documents  published   in  maritime   subventions,  although   the  Govern- 

various    forms    by    the    Government    itself,  ment  the  same  year  paid  out  $4,874,243  to 

Official  documents  are  designed  to  give  facts  English   ships   for   carrying   the   mails.     The 

only  and  without  color,  yet  that  purpose  is  1909  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 

clearly  not  always  achieved.  estimates  that  all  the  principal  maritime  na- 
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tions  of  the  world  paid  out  a  total  of 
545,224,513  in  subsidies,  mail  pay,  bounties, 
etc.  That  included  everything,  even  bounties 
paid  to  shipbuilding,  a  thing  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Lasker  Bill. 

Shipbuilding  subventions,  mail  pay,  and 
such  aids  should,  actually,  be  considered  sepa- 
rate. The  United  States  has  been  granting 
mail  pay  to  various  American  merchant  ships 
for  years,  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
provides  for  mail  subvention.  Mr.  Lasker 
would  do  away  with  all  mail  pa>-  and  grant  a 
direct  subsidy  to  American  ships.  The  amount 
of  Lasker  subsidy  is  estimated  at  approximately 
?34,ooo,ooo  a  year.  The  most  radical  de- 
fenders of  the  Lasker  programme  declare  that 
the  actual  payments  will  amount  to  a  much 
smaller  sum,  whereas  the  critics  of  the  bill 
claim  it  will  amount  to  at  least  ^50,000,000  a 
year,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim, 
and  with  logic,  that  the  bill  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury about  5200,000,000  during  the  first  year 
it  is  a  law. 

Compare  that  amount — $34,000,000  to 
American  ships — with  what  has  been  paid  out 
by  foreign  maritime  powers  under  their  subsid\' 
schemes.  France  has  been  the  most  prodigal 
of  all  nations  in  the  matter  of  granting  ship 
subsidies,  and  yet  even  France  would  be  classed 
as  niggardly  by  comparison  with  the  Lasker 
programme.  A  volume  published  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  en- 
titled "America's  Merchant  Marine,"  throws 
some  light  upon  this.  According  to  that 
volume,  France,  during  the  12  years  between 
1881  and  1893,  paid  out  in  subventions  in  all 
but  523,687,000,  and  during  the  8  years  be- 
tween 1893  and  1 90 1  France  paid  out  only 
529,148,000  in  all.  And  at  that,  as  all  well 
posted  shipping  men  will  attest,  French  ships 
find  it  difficult  indeed  to  compete  with  the 
unsubsidized  British  ships. 

Turning  to  the  work  by  Grosvenor  M.  Jones, 
which  is  more  elaborate  than  the  volume  issued 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Compan}',  we  find  that 
England  does  not  pay  a  subsidy  to  shipping  in 
the  sense  that  we  know  subsidy.  England  pays 
mail  compensation  to  her  sea  carriers  just  as  we 
do  now.  That  was  the  kind  of  assistance 
given  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
which  is  probably  the  most  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  large  ship  organization  which  has 
fattened  on  mail  contracts.  The  Cunard  Line 
received  a  naval  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  certain  ships.     The  British  Admiralty  ad- 


vanced money  for  the  building  of  certain  fast 
passenger  vessels,  so  constructed  that  they  could 
be  taken  over  and  used  as  auxiliaries  during 
war. 

But  subsidy  does  not  provide  traffic.  Un- 
less we  find  freight  for  our  ships,  subsidy  will 
prove  ineffectual.  The  French  subsidy  is  de- 
clared to  have  kept  French  ships  sailing  without 
carr\ing  cargo.  Some  actually  did  keep  under 
sail  merel\'  that  the  subvention  could  be  col- 
lected. But  that  gave  no  assistance  whatso- 
ever to  French  trade.  The  primary  idea  back 
of  subsidy  is  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine, 
but  a  merchant  marine  is  an  economic  fallacy 
unless  it  constitutes  itself  one  of  the  links  in 
foreign  trade.  England  has  the  knack  of  going 
direct  to  the  vital  spot  in  that  England  develops 
and  assists  in  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  in- 
ward and  outward  cargoes,  and  the  fact  that 
such  freight  exists  is  all  the  subsidy  that  a  mari- 
time nation  requires. 

Remembering  that,  we  have  a  basis  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  English  maritime  p>olicy. 
England  once  had  the  Cromwell  navigation 
acts,  and  lived  a  policy  of  exclusion  to  foreign 
ships  in  trade  between  English  ports  and  Eng- 
lish colonies.  (The  reader  may  refer  to  "The 
Heritage  of  Tyre,"  by  Maloney,  or  any  other 
popular  history  of  shipping.)  We  retaliated 
with  our  coastwise  exclusion  laws.  England 
has  since  abolished  those  old  Cromwell  acts 
and  has  pursued  for  \ears  the  freedom  of 
trade  polic>'.  We  still  cling  to  our  coastwise 
exclusions,  and  in  doing  so  are  the  only  nation 
which  to-day  practices  the  policy  of  shipping 
exclusion,  a  policy  that  was  exploded  as  un- 
economic by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
about  a  decade  ago. 

That  exclusion  policy  was  followed  by  an  era 
of  subventions,  wherein  one  nation  vied  with 
another  in  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  that  nation's 
merchant  marine.  (For  these  historical  facts, 
refer  to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Jones.)  The 
United  States  fell  in  line  with  other  nations 
with  the  act  of  1845.  The  object  of  that  law 
was  to  assist  certain  American  lines  which 
were  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
Cunard  Line  vessels  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 

In  1847  a  contract  with  the  Ocean  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  was  made  under  the  law  of 
1845  providing  a  grant  of  Si 00,000  a  year  for 
every  ship  making  a  round  voyage  once  in  two 
months  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  via 
Cowes,  and  a  grant  of  575, 000  a  year  for  every 
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ship  voyaging  between  New  York  and  Havre, 
via  Cowes.  A  subvention  contract  was  also 
made  with  E.  K.  ColHns,  at  the  rate  of  $19,250 
each  for  20  round  trips,  or  $385,000  a  year  for 
a  semi-monthly  service  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  during  the  eight  open  months,  and  a 
monthly  service  during  the  four  winter  months. 

The  operation  of  the  Collins  Line  began  in 
1850.  But  the  terms  of  that  contract  pre- 
vented the  Collins  ships  from  staying  in  port 
long  enough  to  get  a  large  enough  cargo  to 
make  up  for  the  high  cost  of  operation  caused 
by  speed.  Yet  the  competition  was  effective 
enough  to  cause  the  Cunard  Line  to  reduce 
freight  rates  considerably.  When  in  1852 
Great  Britain  increased  the  Cunard  subven- 
tion to  £173,340  ($843,559)  for  52  round  trips 
a  year,  the  United  States  raised  that  of  the 
Collins  Line  to  $853,000  for  26  complete  voy- 
ages. The  Collins  Line  passed  out  of  existence 
in  1859,  despite  the  subsidy  aid.  Other  sub- 
ventions were  paid  some  other  particular  lines 
without  tangible  results. 

The  Civil  War  ended  the  first  experiment  of 
the  United  States  with  subsidies,  and  ushered 
in  a  new  era.  On  May  28,  1864,  Congress 
passed  an  act  which  began  a  second  era  in 
steamship  mail  subventions.  Under  that  act 
various  lines  contracted  to  carry  the  mail 
of  the  United  States  for  definite  sums.  In 
1867,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  began 
its  operations  under  a  subsidy  pay  arrange- 
ment. In  1872  the  Pacific  Mail  proposed  to 
inaugurate  a  supplemented  service,  but  called 
upon  Congress  for  an  additional  subsidy  of 
$500,000.  That  subsidy  grant  was  put  through 
Congress,  but,  later  on,  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was  manipula- 


ted, and  resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  scandals 
so  grave  as  to  prompt  Congress  to  abandon 
subsidy  as  a  government  policy.  From  that 
day  to  this  subsidy  had  been  a  dead  issue  with 
our  government. 

Although  a  period  of  fifty  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  United  States  has  followed  subsidies 
as  a  fixed  policy,  a  revised  ocean  mail  pay  act 
was  initiated  in  1891,  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  has  been  operating  ever 
since.  It  was  this  act  which  largely  inspired 
the  American  Line  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade, 
the  Ward  Line  in  the  Cuban  trade,  and  the  Red 
D  Line  in  the  Latin-American  trade. 

But  during  this  period  of  fifty  years  other 
things  than  foreign  trade  have  interested  Amer- 
icans. Internal  development  gave  back  rich 
rewards,  and  Americans  were  won  away  from 
maritime  endeavors.  Labor  agitators  inspired 
hostile  legislation,  and  the  American  marine 
was  gradually  hampered  and  curtailed  by 
burdensome  navigation  laws.  But  despite 
all  this  there  have  been  some  outstanding  suc- 
cesses made  by  individuals  operating  mer- 
chant ships  under  the  American  flag.  Ed- 
ward Luckenbach  can  be  cited  as  one,  and 
Robert  Dollar  as  another.  To  bear  out  the 
claim  that  a  fortune  is  to  be  made  by  those  who 
know  their  business  on  the  sea  it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  read  "The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dollar,'* 
published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  19 18 
and  the  second  in  1921.  That  work  bluntly 
sets  forth  what  is  the  trouble  with  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  proves  rather  con- 
clusively that  it  is  a  matter  of  a  relief  from 
hampering  laws  rather  than  subsidy  grants 
that  our  shipping  needs. 
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The    Dalton    Laboratory    Plan:    An    American    Idea 
Widely  Adopted  in  England  and  Now  Spreading  Here 

By  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 

THE  most  significant  movement  in  the  prey  of  politics  in  many  states,  and  that  any 
education  that  has  taken  place  for  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  single  individual  to 
some  time  is  now  being  carried  out  improve  the  cumbersome  system  is  practically 
by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  in  the  hopeless.  The  present  writer  was  a  member  of 
Childrens  University  School,  New  a  board  of  education  in  a  small  town  for  nine 
York.  It  is  called  the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan,  years.  It  happened  that  in  his  community  the 
How  it  came  about  and  its  relationship  to  conditions  were  such  that  the  public  school 
education — not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  system  came  under  the  personal  scrutiny  of  a 
other  countries — are  matters  at  the  present  larger  proportion  of  the  parents  than  is  usual 
moment  that  deserve  attention.  Particularly  even  in  more  crowded  places,  owing  to  the  char- 
is  this  true  in  the  cases  of  Great  Britain  and  acterof  the  population.  While  it  is  true  that, 
Japan.  Both  countries  are  now  studying  our  even  in  this  instance,  the  majority  of  citizens 
schools  with  minute  care.  Japanese  educators  took  little  personal  interest  in  the  schools,  the 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  Dalton  Plan.  But  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  more  easily  ob- 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  everybody  is  more  served  than  in  most  communities.  Everybody 
or  less  interested  in  education;  everybody  is  knew,  as  they  know  to-day,  how  bad  the  system 
talking  about  it,  and  as  Mark  Twain  said  was,  and  is.  Everybody  knew  that  the  teaching 
about  the  weather,  nobody  is  doing  anything  force,  loyal  men  and  women,  had  been  caught 
about  it.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  world  up  and  were  enveloped  in  a  network  of  formal- 
about  which  individuals  have  such  decided  ism  and  bureaucracy;  the  members  of  the  board 
opinions;  there  is  no  subject  that  has  for  so  were  powerless.  They  could  only  carry  out 
long  been  the  prey  of  faddists  and  commer-  the  provisions  of  the  law.  To  make  any  radical 
cialized  greed,  and  about  which  so  much  rot  has  change  was  impossible;  even  to  suggest  it  was 
been  written.  The  experience  of  the  present  to  be  set  down  as  a  crank.  Thus  we  have  an 
writer  with  so  many  of  the  great  body  of  edu-  educational  Frankenstein  grossly  extravagant 
cators  and  teachers,  that  is,  those  people  who  in  proportion  to  the  results  achieved,  which 
are  in  the  profession  of  educating  our  children,  everybody  who  is  concerned  in  it  knows  is 
is  that  they  are  loyal  and  sincere  to  the  last  wasteful  and  deplorably  inefficient,  but  which 
degree.  They  are  by  no  means  over-pedantic,  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  make  any  better. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  highly  intelligent  Meanwhile,  there  are  interminable  discussions 
and  painstaking,  but  they  are  all  under  the  about  the  merit  of  one  or  two  sessions,  about 
limitations  of  humanity.  "What  the  world  whether  there  shall  be  men  or  women  teachers, 
needs,"  exclaims  Miss  Parkhurst,  ''is  fearless  and  why  it  is  that  the  school  tax  rate  is  always 
human  beings."  It  is  so  difficult  to  separate  so  high  and  the  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid 
one's  self  from  one's  environment  and  from  that  the  men  can  scarcely  afford  to  get  married 
one's  personal  obligations.  The  whole  matter  is  and  raise  children  of  their  own,  and  the  women 
greatly  complicated  by  the  mass  of  educational  are  so  often  forced  to  herd  together  in  impro- 
machinery.     Consider   that   we   have   in   this  vised  boarding  houses. 

country  more  than  two  thousand  million  dollars  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  observe  that  there 

invested  in  public  school  buildings  and   that  is  another  side  to  this  problem.     The  fact  that 

yearly  we  spend  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil-  our  educational  system  has  always  been  the 

lions  in  their  operation.     Remember  that  the  prey  of  faddists,  has  naturally  made  it  essential 

text  book  industry  is  highly  commercialized,  that  it  should  be  protected  from  all  those  en- 
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thusiastic  people  who  come  forward  with  new 
ideas,  otherwise  it  would  tend  to  become  much 
worse  that  it  is.  New  ideas  must  be  received 
with  caution.  A  proper  conservatism  is  a 
real  bulwark,  not  to  be  despised.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Dalton 
Plan  of  Miss  Parkhurst,  aside  from  a  few  ar- 
dent adherents,  has  apparently  attracted  little 
or  no  attention  in  America,  hitherto  assumed  to 
welcome  anything  radical,  while  in  conservative 
old  England  it  has  been  received  with  acclama- 
tion, having  been  adopted  there  by  something 
like  eight  hundred  schools.  Miss  Parkhurst 's 
plan  is  called  the  Dalton  Laboratory  plan,  be- 
cause it  was  first  tried  out  at  Dalton,  Massachu- 
setts. In  England  it  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Streatham  County  Secondary  School  for 
Girls  of  which  Miss  Rosa  Bassett  is  principal. 
"The  Streatham  School,"  says  the  London 
Times  of  August  6,  1921,  "which  arranged  open 
days  for  the  observation  of  the  method,  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, of  whom  more  than  2,000  visited  the 
school  in  three  days.  Wherever  Miss  Parkhurst 
has  gone,  heads  of  schools  have  asked  her  to  visit 
them  and  to  give  her  opinion  as  to  how,  in 
special  cases,  reorganization  can  be  affected, 
and  in  many  cases  she  has  seen  the  change  take 
place  even  before  she  left.  This  is  all  the  more 
striking,  since  the  change,  though  simple,  is 
fundamental." 

A    BRITISH    OPINION 

DR.  T.  B.  NUNN,  head  of  the  educational 
department  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Lon- 
don University,  has  written  an  introduction  to 
Miss  Parkhurst 's  book  "Education  and  the 
Dalton  Plan,"  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Heritage  Craft  School  for 
Crippled  Children  at  Chailey,  England.  Miss 
Parkhurst  herself  has  refused  to  accept  for  her 
services  anything  more  than  a  living,  and  in- 
deed is  very  reluctant  to  have  her  plan  adver- 
tised. She  believes  that  any  wide  exploitation 
of  her  process  of  reorganization  might  tend 
to  retard  it.  She  is  absorbed  in  her  work, 
without  any  affectation  or  illusion  about  it, 
having  tried  it  out,  and  has  that  kind  of  faith 
in  it  that  all  people  have  who  know  what  they 
are  about  and  are  content  to  wait.  If  the 
present  writer  were  not  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  this  viewpoint,  he  should  feel  it  an  obliga- 
tion to  mention  Miss  Parkhurst  and  her  plan 
only  in  the  most  incidental  manner,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certain  to  be  discussed 


and  written  up  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on,  and  the  truth  about  it  ought  to  be  disclosed 
as  briefly  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
its  importance  and  relation  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  ought  to  be  understood. 
To  explain  it  in  detail  would  be  impossible 
and  indeed  unnecessary.  It  is  a  practical  plan. 
Miss  Parkhurst  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
it  is  neither  a  method  nor  a  system — "  It 
is  a  simple  and  economic  way  to  reorganize  a 
school." 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  it  correctly,  even 
to  the  most  intelligent  readers,  is  very  great 
because  there  is  at  present  so  much  confusion 
about  the  whole  subject  of  education,  because 
there  are  so  many  prejudices,  and  because  to 
take  any  part  of  the  plan  and  endeavor  to  make 
it  plain,  is  sure  to  meet  with  objection  from 
those  who  have  fixed  ideas  of  their  own,  or  who 
are  exploiting  ideas  of  their  own.  For  instance, 
take  the  whole  problem  of  defective  children. 
Nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  the  way  it 
has  been  handled,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
pathetic,  because  those  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  solving  it  are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest 
about  it  and  so  extremely  anxious  to  solve  it. 
What  so  many  of  them  do  not  perceive  is  that 
it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by  science, 
but  only  by  love;  and  nothing  is  more  inspiring 
than  to  see  how  this  great  truth  comes  home 
to  many  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  care 
of  defectives.  They  are  likely  to  start  out  at 
first  with  the  assumption,  which  is  of  course 
technically  correct,  that  brains  cannot  be 
created  by  Man;  they  then  proceed,  having 
wrecked  all  hope  of  material  improvement, 
to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  subject.  If 
it  then  dawns  upon  them,  as  it  often  does,  that 
after  all,  brains  are  not  so  important  as  other 
qualities,  and  that  the  worst  thing  you  can  do 
to  a  defective  is  to  let  him  know  that  he  is  one, 
to  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows — why  then  a 
miracle  is  likely  to  happen.  One  is  tempted 
continually  to  ask  the  question.  When  will 
educators  ever  learn  never  to  accuse  anybody 
of  anything?  I  have  seen  boys  utterly  ruined 
because  there  was  fastened  upon  them  early 
in  life  the  implication  that  they  were  "no 
good,"  or  that  they  were  deficient  in  some  one 
particular.  The  truth  is  that  no  human  being 
is  so  defective  that  hecannot,by  a  proper  course 
of  love  and  sympathy  and  rational  environ- 
ment and  health-restoration,  become  useful. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  this  whole  problem, 
the  word   defective,   or  anything   suggestive 
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of  deficiency,  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  or 
even  thought  of.  The  importance  of  the  Dal- 
ton  plan  in  this  respect  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, because  it  is  a  plan  of  mutual  help- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  moment  a  newcomer  appears  he  is  shown 
by  the  others  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  the 
most  direct  and  sympathetic  way,  for  children 
have  understanding  minds  more  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed. . 

THE    child's  viewpoint 

INDEED  1  wonder  if  any  reader  of  this  article 
has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren in  any  public  school,  "to  get  next"  to  them, 
so  to  speak.  If  so,  his  mnnd  will  be  illuminated 
on  a  great  many  subjects,  about  which  one 
v/ould  never  dream  that  children  took  the 
slightest  interest.  The  most  accurate  criti- 
cisms I  have  ever  heard  have  come  from 
children  in  all  grades.  And  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  teachers  are  universally 
undervalued  by  pupils.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  almost  invariably  respected.  It  is 
just  as  great  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
children  do  not  want  to  learn.  Their  desire 
to  know  things  is  practically  unlimited.  1 
have  talked  to  a  great  many  audiences  of  people 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  my 
experience  is  that  the  pupils  in  our  public  high 
schools  are  far  and  away  quicker  to  get  any- 
thing than  any  other  kind  of  an  audience.  The 
fact  is  that  children,  as  bad  as  they  are  often 
made  out  to  be,  know  what  the  defects  of  our 
school  system  are  themselves  much  better  than 
the  parents  do,  because  of  their  intimate  con- 
tact with  it.  And  they  manage  to  get  out  of  it 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  learning,  in  spite  of 
these  very  defects.  They  worm  things  out  of 
one  another.  Being  Americans,  they  achieve 
very  early  in  life  proprietory  instincts  about 
their  schools.  They  know  innately  that  the 
schools  belong  to  them,  and  that  their  own 
fathers  and  mothers  are  paying  the  freight.  In 
fact  this  is  dinned  into  them  pretty  continually 
by  the  same  fathers  and  mothers.  They  rarely 
talk  about  this  however,  because  they  are 
usually  inarticulate.  But  the  attitude  is  there, 
quite  marked  when  one  gets  at  them.  Now  we 
are  continually  told  by  experts  that  the  average 
intelligence  is  low.  Some  say  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  some  say  twelve,  some 
put  it  as  low  as  nine.  In  the  army  tests  the 
result  was  quite  bad.  The  proportion  of 
illiterates    was    indeed    alarming.     Since    the 


war  the  number  of  illiterates  has  been  decreas- 
ing, in  some  states  (notably  in  Alabama)  quite 
rapidly. 

There  is  truth  in  all  of  these  statements, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  And  the  great 
fact  should  be  repeated  that  intelligence  is 
not  nearly  so  important  as  character,  and, 
even  in  practical  affairs,  not  so  necessary.  The 
elder  J.  P.  Morgan,  one  of  our  most  acute 
financiers,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  char- 
acter as  collateral.  "The  greatest  quality," 
says  Lord  Northcliffe,  "is  persistence,"  and 
persistence  is  an  outgrowth  of  character.  Ex- 
traordinary people,  who  can  acquire  great  ag- 
gregations of  facts  in  incredibly  short  spaces 
of  time  and  who  can  as  glibly  recount  them, 
are  highh'  interesting,  but  unimportant.  The 
important  people  are  those  who  get  things  done. 
And  the  people  who  get  things  done  are  people 
with  trained  senses.  That  is  what  counts: 
coordination  of  muscles,  the  big  muscles  and 
all  the  intricate  little  muscles  in  all  parts  of  the 
body — muscles  that  move  the  eyes,  muscles 
that  concern  themselves  with  the  hand  and  the 
auditory  apparatus,  minute  muscles  that  no- 
body ever  heard  of.  That  people  are  not 
taught,  that  they  teach  themselves,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  truths  in  the  world.  The  process  of  self- 
discipline,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  education 
and  character,  begins  in  the  cradle.  We 
hear  everywhere  psychology  talked  about.  It 
would  scarcely  be  proper  to  write  any  article 
about  education,  no  matter  how  humble,  with- 
out mentioning  the  word  psychology  some- 
where. Yet  few  people  know  what  psychology 
is.  Those  who  study  it  and  explain  it  (or  try 
to)  often  leave  out  the  simplest  facts  of  life; 
thus  we  have  a  vast  literature  built  on  a  quick- 
sand of  speculation  and  inaccurac}'.  When 
everything  has  been  said,  it  is  the  health  of  the 
child  that  counts  most.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  a  healthy  child  to  go  far  wrong. 
The  highest  education  in  the  world  is  the  ability 
to  know  how  to  keep  well.  When  you  learn 
that,  everything  else  is  easy.  Character,  our 
greatest  asset  any  way  you  care  to  look  at  it — 
professionally  or  commercially — is  acquired 
only  by  self-discipline.  Self-discipline  comes 
from  the  harmony  a  human  being  sets  up  be- 
tween himself  and  his  environment,  and  this 
must  be  built  upon  the  proper  development  of 
the  senses. 

All  of  these  things  are  trite.  They  are  per- 
fectly well  known  to  everybody  who  has 
had  any  experience.     The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
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application,  and  the  reason  why  the  appli-  pencil  fall,  and  stooping,  picked  it  up  and  si- 
cation  is  so  difficult  is  because  of  the  universal  lently  replaced  it.  That  sort  of  thing  is  so 
tendency,  wherever  there  are  collections  of  common  there  that  it  is  unnoticed.  King 
human  beings,  to  create  systems  built  upon  George  in  full  uniform  might  go  the  rounds  of 
commercialism  and  greed.  Most  countries  that  school,  and  unless  his  approach  had  been 
go  to  the  wall  in  the  course  of  time,  the  process  heralded,  nobody  would  look  up.  All  that 
being  fairly  well  defined,  the  gradual  disintegra-  sort  of  thing  is  bad,  say  the  logcabiners.  If 
tion  being  indicated  by  an  ascending  scale  of  children  begin  to  teach  themselves,  if  they  take 
taxes.  Owing  to  the  genius  that  the  American  a  genuine  interest  in  their  studies,  if  there  is  no 
people  have  for  self  government  and  their  sound  where  they  are  gathered  together,  and 
enormous  natural  resources,  they  have  thus  far  if  they  remember  what  they  learn  and  it  is  use- 
been  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  ful  to  them  in  their  conduct,  such  progress  is 
We  manage  somehow  to  surmount  the  defects  "agin  nature"  and  must  be  radically  wrong, 
of  our  government  and  affairs  are  never  so  bad  What  is  the  use  of  any  school  where  there  is  no 
as  they  seem.  We  know  things  are  badly  noise,  and  no  bad  behavior?  It  is  assumed  by 
managed,  that  in  the  course  of  events  one  ad-  the  logcabiners  that  people  learn  how  to  behave 
ministration  will  succeed  another,  and  that  the  themselves  only  by  learning  how  first  to  mis- 
industrial  pendulum  will  swing  back  and  forth  behave.  We  go  into  banks  and  see  the  clerks 
and  our  children,  in  more  Hmited  ways,  know —  doing  their  work  in  silence.  We  don't  see  bank 
or  sense — this  about  our  school  system.  The  tellers  marking  up  their  desks  with  knives,  and 
very  encounter  they  get  with  the  school  system  throwing  spit  balls  at  one  another.  Yet  if 
gives  them  later  on  in  their  lives  a  sort  of  train-  children  in  schools  don't  do  these  things,  if 
ing  in  resignation  with  regard  to  the  Govern-  there  is  no  occasion  for  punishing  them,  then 
ment.  they  are  in  a  bad  way.  And  to  be  candid,  I 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  ADVANCES  ^^^^^  entertain  many  of  these  old  fashioned 

notions  myself.     There  must  be  some  rough 

IN  THE  mean    time,    it    is   still    true   that  stufi^.    The  old  fashioned  licking  had  its  uses. 

the  improvements  that  take  place — ever  so  Miss  Parkhurst  agrees  with  me  in  substance, 

slowly  it  seems — usually  come  from  disinter-  But  her  point  is  a  perfectly  simple  one.     She  is 

ested  individuals,  who  care  little  for  themselves,  concerned,    not    so   much   with   that   terrible 

so  long  as  they  can  help  matters.     Thus,  in  this  abnormality  "child  psychology"  as  she  is  with 

country,  probably  Horace   Mann,   alone   and  economy  of  time.     Like  all  people  of  vision, 

unaided,  was  responsible  for  our  present  public  with  her,  form  is  everything.     This  is  true  of 

school  system  more  than  any  other  man.    The  art,  it  is  true  of  music,  it  is  true  of  golf,  it  is 

great  universities  of  England  were    built  up  true  of  business.    The  executive  concentrates 

slowly,    the   accumulation    of    generations   of  at  the  right  spots,  is  never  in  a  hurry,  gets 

tradition.     Our  own  institutions  are  also  ac-  things  done.     Observe  a  child,  and  you  will 

quiring  such  traditions,  but  with  us  the  process  discover  that  he  isn't  really  so  continuously 

is  much  more  spasmodic.     Our  children  get  active  as  you  think.     For  one  thing,  he  sleeps 

what  education  they  can  here  with  the  help  of  a   lot.     When   he   plays,    he   plays   intensely, 

God  and  the  teachers  and  in  spite  of  the  system,  and  when  he  rests,  he  rests  completely,  like  a 

The  point  made  by  some  critics  against  Miss  good  animal.     Thus  a  large  part  of  the  frac- 

Parkhurst  and  her  plan  is  that  it  is  too  easy;  tiousness,  the  nervous  display  of  force,  the 

that    it    offers    not    enough    resistance.     The  ''cutting  up"  of  children  come  from  energy  re- 

"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  school  is  pressed  and  misplaced. 

still   in  existence.     Its  advocates  believe  that  In  the  case  of  Miss  Parkhurst,  she  was  in  the 

too  much  is  already  being  done  for  the  child,  beginning  confronted  by  an  emergency,  and 

They  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  used   her  wits  to  solve  the  problem.     U.   S. 

flapper,  decry  the  degeneracy  of  the  y®ung.  Grant  did  the  same  thing.     In  his  movement 

and  point  to  the  log  cabin  as  a  symbol.  against  Harris  he  relates  that 

One  can  examine  Miss  Parkhurst 's  school  ''When  I  got  my  regiment  in  fine  and  rode  to 

from  top  to  bottom,  and  will  not  find  anywhere  the  front   I  soon  saw  that  if  I  attempted  to 

a  mark  on  the  wall.     On  one  of  my  visits  there,  follow  the  lesson  I  had  studied  I  would  have  to 

a  pencil  fell  off  a  table,  unnoticed  by  the  group,  clear  away  some  of  the  houses  and  garden  fences 

A  little  tot— not  over  six,  in  passing,  saw  the  -  to  make  room.     I  perceived  at  once,  however, 
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that  Hardee's  tactics — a  mere  translation  from 
the  French,  with  Hardee's  name  attached — 
was  nothing  more  than  common  sense  and  the 
progress  of  the  age  apphed  to  Scott's  system 
.  .  .  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  ever  discovered  that  I  had  never 
studied  the  tactics  that  I  used." 

A    PRACTICAL    PROBLEM 

MISS  PARKHURST  was  the  daughter  of 
a  hotel  keeper.  She  began  her  work  as 
an  ungraded  rural  school  teacher  at  S3  5  a 
month.  She  found  herself  with  48  pupils  on 
her  hands.     And  she  related: 

''Necessity  compelled  that  I  provide  oc- 
cupations for  7  grades,  while  I  gave  an  oral 
lesson  in  one." 

That  was  her  problem.  Being  an  American 
girl  of  originality  and  discernment,  and  un- 
fettered by  formal  notions,  she  solved  it  in  a 
practical  way.  She  got  the  older  pupils  to 
teach  the  younger  ones.  She  was  able  to  get 
it  over  to  them  that  it  was  their  job  as  well  as 
hers.  She  made  them  help  solve  it  for  them- 
selves. She  discovered  that  it  worked,  that 
they  were  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  learn, 
and  when  they  found  they  were  actually  learn- 
ing for  themselves,  they  were  all  the  more  eager. 
Later,  she  went  with  Dr.  Montessori,  she  ac- 
quired a  long  pedagogical  experience,  but  her 
idea  still  stuck  to  her.  An  opportunity  came 
to  try  it  out  in  Dalton,  Mass.  It  was  proved. 
Then  she  started  it  in  her  present  school,  and 
two  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. 

Miss  Parkhurst's  school  seems  to  be  like 
other  schools  at  first  sight.  There  are  teachers 
and  there  are  grades.  It  is  only  when  one 
comes  to  examine  it  that  the  difference  is  evi- 
dent. Each  pupil  contracts  to  do  a  certain  job 
by  the  month.  He  may  do  it  as  he  Hkes. 
There  it  is,  put  before  him  in  clearly  defined 


words,  on  a  chart,  termed  a  contract  assign- 
ment. His  time  is  his  own.  He  can  wander 
from  one  room  to  another.  It  is  up  to  him. 
There  is  a  workshop  fitted  with  material  and 
tools.  He  can  pass  all  of  his  time  there  if  he 
likes  and  "make  things."  He  can  move  along 
the  easiest  way.  But  if  he  chooses  the  easiest 
way,  the  penalty  stares  him  in  the  face.  And 
moreover,  so  do  the  other  pupils.  Public 
opinion  is  against  him.  The  result  is  invari- 
ably that  in  a  very  short  time  he  finds  himself 
and  begins  to  work  with  the  others.  The  sav- 
ing in  time  and  energy  is  enormous.  There  is 
no  radical  change  in  the  substance,  but  only 
in  the  form.  "  It  isn't  what  you  say,  but  how 
you  say  it"  is  in  itself  an  old  saying  that  still 
holds  good.  Form  is  everything.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  human  beings  are  going 
to  acquire  anything  worth  while  without  hard 
knocks.  There  is  still  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. But  life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting,  and 
after  all,  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  education  is  to  avoid  waste. 

Two  old  men  of  radically  different  tempera- 
ments, sitting  together  at  the  end  of  their  lives, 
discover  that  they  are  agreed  about  the  main 
points.  They  agree  that  moderation  in  all 
things  is  best,  that  money,  while  highly  im- 
portant, isn't  everything,  that  character  counts 
more  than  cleverness,  that  work  is  the  great 
antiseptic,  that  good  health  is  the  greatest 
asset,  that  worry  is  folly,  that  plain  living  and 
love  and  friendship  and  children  are  better 
than  excess,  strife,  and  vanity.  One  of  them 
learned  all  this  at  fifty,  and  the  other  one  didn't 
learn  it  until  sixty.  The  ten  years  wasted  by 
one  may  represent  the  difference  in  their  early 
education.  What  education  should  do  for  us 
therefore,  is  to  fit  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  live 
our  lives  in  conformity  to  the  great  laws  of  the 
universe,  which — though  men  may  come  and 
men  may  go — run  on  forever. 


DOWN  TO  THE  SEA  IN  SHIPS 

The  Growing  Popularity  of  Ocean  Travel,  and  the  Magnificence  of  the  New  Liners. 
Why   Rates  Are  High,  and  What  the  Passenger  Gets  for  His  Passage  Money 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 

NOT  long  ago  fourteen  trans-Atlantic  commission,  but  in  the  British  merchant  ser- 

liners  left  New  York  in  one  day,  vice  alone  there  are  i8i  ships  of  10,000  tons 

carrying  nearly  ten  thousand  pas-  and  over,  and  a  ten  thousand  ton  liner — not- 

sengers  to  Europe.     If  these  passen-  withstanding  the  opinions  of  many  inexper- 

gers  paid — on  the  average — $1,500  ienced  sea  travelers — is  far  and  away  above  the 

for  their  visits  to  Europe,  the  total  represented  average — is,  in  fact,  a  big  ship, 

by  that  one  day's  sailings  suggests  an  expense  Conditions  of  sea  travel  are  different  than 

of  $15,000,000.     As  most  of  them  are  making  they  were  eight  years  ago.     Fares  are  a  little 

a  return  journey,  they  paid  a  total  of  about  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  191 3,  but  it  is 

$5,000,000  to  the  steamship  companies  alone,  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  shipping  men 

That  is  a  suggestion  of  the  popularity  of  and  tourist  agencies  that  the  high  rates  make 

ocean  travel  this  year.  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  travel.     Ships 

Since    1914  the  great   trans-Atlantic   grey-  are  going  out  daily  with  all  their  space  taken, 

hound  fleet  has  gone  through  many  troubles,  and  the  special  cruises  that  are  arranged  by 

but  once  again — in  number  of  ships — it  equals  various    agencies    are    popular.     More    ships 

the  pre-war  period,  and  in  magnificence  and  are  scheduled  for  round-the-world  trips  than 

size,  in  comforts  and  conveniences,  the  new  ever  before,  and  the  cruises  to  the  Mediter- 

fleet  is  immensely  superior  to  the  old.  ranean  and  to  other  cruising  grounds  are  taking 

In  1588,  Medina  Sidonia — a  general,  by  the  such    ships  as  the  Mauretania   out   of   their 

way,  not  an  admiral — was  placed  in  command  regular    runs.     Shipping    conditions    are    not 

of  the   132  ships  that  made  up  the  Spanish  ideal — anything    but — and    cabin     passenger 

Armada.     That   fleet — probably   greater   and  traffic  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  was  before  the  war, 

more  powerful  than  any  that  had  previously  but  sea  travel  seems  to  be  more  popular  than 

been  assembled — might  readily  have  changed  it  has  been  since  191 3. 

the  history  of  the  world,  and  for  a  time  seemed  But  the  story  of  cabin  passengers  is  not  the 

capable  of  breaking  the  British  sea  power  that  whole  story. 

was  being  moulded  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  "Why,"  asks  the  prospective  traveler,  "are 
his  contemporaries.  rates  so  high,  if  ships  are  crowded  and  com- 
The  combined  tonnage  of  the  132  Spanish  peting  lines  have  no  trouble  in  getting  pas- 
ships  was  59,000.     There  is  one  liner  to-day —  sengers?" 

the    new    Majestic — with    a   displacement    of  A   very   simple  statement  will   answer  the 

64,000     tons.    There     are     five     others — the  question. 

Olympic,      the     Homeric,      the     Mauretania,  In  191 3 — which  was  the  last  "normal"  year 

the    Berengaria,     and     the    Aquitania     that  —1,413,845    third    class    passengers   came   to 

are    in     commission,     and     one — the     Levia-  America,  and  472,781  returned — about  158,000 

than,    which    is    being    refitted    for   service—  a  month.     Up  to  June,    1922,    the    monthly 

seven  ships  in  all,  that  average  45,000  tons,  average  of  third  class  passengers  both  ways  was 

A  Spanish  Armada  of  132  such  ships  could  take  less  than  14,000,  because  of  the  new  immigra- 

the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  to  tion  laws.     There  is  a  clear  drop  of  revenue  of 

Europe  in  145  trips,  and  could  bring  back  on  probably  more  than  four  million  dollars  a  month 

the  return  journeys  the  entire  populations  of  — forty-eight  million  dollars  a  year.     To  make 

France,    Great     Britain,     Holland,     Belgium,  that  up,  the  cabin  passengers,  who  are  traveling 

Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  now  on  the  trans-Atlantic  lines  at  the  rate  of 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  now  living  will  about  23,000  a  month,  must,  necessarily,  pay 

ever  see  the  time  when  132  such  ships  will  be  in  about  $175  more,  each,  for  their  accommoda- 
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tions.     Compare  the  present  rates  with  those  it  was  common  practice  to  go  first  to  England, 

of  1913  and  you  will  find  that  that  difference  and  then  south.     Now  there  are  new  ships  and 

is  about  what  you  are  asked  to  pay,  although  new  lines  to  such  ports.     Fine  new  ships  are 

as  my  figures  are  for  combined  first  and  second  running  to  eastern  South  America,  and  prob- 

cabin  and  for  ships  of  varying  rates,  the  dif-  abl\'  the  Brazilian  Exposition,  which  opens  in 

ference  of  1 175  v/ill  be  found  to  be  too  much  September,  will  attract  travelers  who  will  leave 

in  some  instances  and  too  little  in  others.     A  the  coming  winter  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 

minimum,  first  cabin   rate,  however,  of  S280  on  for  the  coming  summer  of  the  Southern, 

such  a  ship  as  the  Majestic,  less  $175,  will  bring  But  steamship  men  do  not  seem  to  be  under 

the  figure  down  to  lio^;,  which  is  not  far  from  the  impression  that  an)'  great  number  of  travel- 

the  minimum  first  cabin   rates  on  the  finest  ers  are  doing  things  much  differently  than  they 

ships  eight  years  ago.  did  eight  \ears  ago.     Europe,  with  its  age-old 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  many  civilization  and  its  perennial  interest  has  had 
other  conditions  affect  fares.  Operating  costs  added  to  it  the  interest  of  the  greatest  catas- 
are  very  high.  Coal,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  item  trophe  the  world  has  ever  seen — a  catastrophe 
that  it  was  last  year,  although  it  is  still  high  that  has  added  greatly  to  the  fascination  of 
enough,  but  wages,  food,  pier  rent,  repairs,  and  these  old  lands.  Consequently  Europe  still 
almost  all  the  innumerable  items  that  pas-  gets  the  bulk  of  tourist  travel.  And,  too, 
senger-carrying  steamships  demand  are  very  difficult  as  are  business  transactions  be- 
much  higher  than  in  1913,  tween  countries  that  are  weighted  down  with 

And  an  additional  problem  that  the  steam-  debts  and  a  country  that  is  weighted  down  with 

ship   companies   face   is   the   lack   of  freight,  gold,   there   are,   nevertheless,   more    business 

Necessarily  that   affects   the   issue,    although  transactions  between  Europeans  and  Americans 

I  have  not  considered  it  in  my  estimates.  than  between  ourselves  and  South  Americans  or 

But  we  seemi  to  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  Orientals.     So  to  the  tide  of  pleasure  seekers 

high  prices  for  travel,  and  on  ships  we  get  so  and  those  who  travel  for  the  love  of  it  is  added, 

much  for  our  money  that  we  do  not  object  on  the  trans-Atlantic  ships,  the  numerous  busi- 

strenuously.    And  still  it  is  possible  to  go  to  ness  m.en  who  still  find  it  profitable  to  make 

Europe  on  any  of  several  ships — excellent  ships  the  trip. 

— for  ten  dollars  a  day.     These  are  the  "one  Naturally  enough,  the  lines  that  connect  us 

class  cabin"  ships,  where  the  rates  have  always  with  other  parts  of  the  world  have  not  lost  all 

been  lower  than  on  the  super-liners.     But  ten  the  business  that  the  war  and  its  aftermath 

dollars  a  day  will  hardly  cover  one's  meals  and  gave   them,    for   they   offer   opportunities   to 

room  at  the  best  metropolitan  hotels,  and  the  journey  to  fascinating  lands — and  there  will 

ships  offer  service  that  is  comparable  to  hotels,  always  be  travelers  to  find  interest  in  the  cherry 

and  give  one  transportation  as  well.  blossoms  of  Japan  and  the  strangeness  of  China, 

So  many  new  factors  are   bearing  on  the  in  the  wonderful  cities  of  South  America,  and 

business    of    ocean    travel    that    one     might  the  beauty  of  mid-sea  archipelagoes, 

readily  imagine  that  new  habits  on  the  part  One   of    the    most    extraordinary    develop- 

of    ocean    travelers    had    developed.     When  ments    of    the    last    year    or    two   has    been 

mines  and  submarines  threatened  the  trans-  the    development    of    the    ships    themselves. 

Atlantic  ships,  a  great  many  tourists  transferred  Naturally  enough  this  is  most  noticeable  on  the 

their  interests  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  ships  in  the  most  lucrative  trade — that  is,  the 

Voyages  to  the  West   Indies,  to  Central  and  trans-Atlantic.     1  am  not  alone  in  wondering 

South  America,  and  across  the  Pacific  became  wh\'  magnificence  of  appointments  and  luxury 

more  popular,  and  lines  that  had  had  for  \-ears  of  accommodations  has  been  carried  to  such 

a  fairly  steady  cabin  list  suddenly  found  them-  a  point  on  ships.     But  most  ocean  travelers 

selves  with   crowded   ships.     Great   Japanese  are  on  ships  not  from  an\'  great  love  of  the  sea, 

liners  that  had  been  in  the  European-Oriental  but  rather  to  get  somewhere,  and  as  the  finest 

trade  were  withdrawn  from  that  service  and  hotels  are  the  most  popular,  so  are  the  finest 

placed  on  the  trans-Pacific  routes.     The  Pan-  ships.     The   sea   is   anathema   to   some — par- 

am.a  Canal  helped^  in  making  the  Central  and  ticularly  the  unfortunates  who  are  not  good 

South  American  liners  more  popular,  and  all  sailors,  and  to  them  a  ship  of  fifty  thousand 

this    resulted    in    new    ships   and    new    lines,  tons  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  ship  of  forty 

Formerly  if  one  wished  to  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  thousand,    granting   that    the   fifty   thousand 
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The  largest,  and  one  of  the  fastest,  liners  ever  built.  She  was  constructed  for  service  on  the  Hamburg  American  Line, 
and  was  originally  named  the  Bismarck,  but  the  war  delayed  her  completion,  and  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  gave  her  to  the 
Allies,  who  sold  her  to  the  White  Star  Line.  She  is  696  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  her  displacement  is  64,000  tons.  The 
Leviathan,  which  is  being  repaired  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  the  second  largest  liner,  and  the  Berengaria,  of 

the  Cunard  Line,  is  the  third 


ton  palace  is  less  the  pla\thing  of  the  elements 
than  the  other,  which  is  not  necessarily  true. 
And  it  is  that  person  who  throws  up  his  hands 
in  horror  at  the  thought  of  crossing  on  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  ten  thousand  ton  liner,  and  who  really 
doesn't  dream  that  any  one,  save  hardened 
mariners,  would  ever  willingly  go  to  sea  on  a 
3,500  ton  tramp. 

Torpedoes  and  mines  accounted  for  a  great 
many  fme  ships  during  the  war.  The  great, 
comfortable  Atlantic  Transport  liners,  with 
their  limited  cabin  lists  and  great  deck  spaces 
were  almost  completely  eliminated.  Hardl\' 
any  of  the  big  lines  failed  to  lose  important 
ships,  and  the  formerly  popular  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg  American  lines  have 
handed  over  most  of  their  ships  to  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  North  German  Lloyd  is  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  but  one  ship,  and  the  Hamburg 


American,  which  formerly  circled  the  world 
with  its  ships  and  had  the  greatest  of  the  steam.- 
ship  systems,  is  limited  to  three. 

Personally,  1  have  a  grudge  against  the  older 
German  ships  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war.  It  is  due  to  the  terrible  tin  bath  tubs 
with  which  they  were  equipped.  But  the 
newer  ships  the  Germans  built,  that  are  now 
flying  the  British  flag  and  the  American,  are 
wonderful.  The  outstanding  liners  of  this 
category  are  the  Berengaria,  formerlx'  the 
Imperator,  the  Leviathan,  formerly  the  Vaier- 
land,  and  the  new  Majestic,  formerly  the 
Bismarck. 

The  Leviathan  will  not  be  in  service  for 
man\'  months,  for  she  suffered  from  heroic  war 
service  as  a  transport,  and  from  neglect  after 
she  returned  her  last  troops  to  America.  But 
the  Berengaria  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  the 
Majestic  of  the  White  Star,  are  two  of  the 
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finest  ships  and  the  Majestic 
is  the  largest,  that  ever 
sailed  the  seas. 

In  comfort  and  beauty  it 
will  be  difficult  to  surpass 
these  two  ships.  So  great 
are  the\'  that  one  can  get  no 
real  idea  of  their  size.  The 
recital  of  their  dimensions 
leaves  one  cold,  just  as  do 
an\'  huge  figures.  One  can 
walk  miiles  through  corridors 
in  the  first  cabin  quarters 
alone,  without  retracing  his 
steps.  Four  times  around 
the  promenade  deck  of  the 
Majestic  is  a  mile,  and  this 
deck  ends  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  bow  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  stern. 
There  are  three  funnels,  each 
as  large  as  a  double-tracked 
tunnel  on  a  standard  gauge 
railroad. 

The  largest  ship  in  Colum- 
bus's flotilla  was  the  Savta 


A  VISTA  ON  THE  "HOMERIC 

The    high    ceilings,    the    dignified 
hangings,  and  the   beautiful   inte- 
rior decorations  are  developments 
of  only  a  couple  of  decades 


a  state roo.m  on  the 
"majestic" 

It  is  possible,  on  this  liner,  to  se- 
cure accommodations  of  extra- 
ordinary luxury.  The  size  and 
equipment  of  the  staterooms  are 
exceptional,  even  among  the  larger 
ships 


THE      FIRST     CLASS      DINING 

ROOM    ON     THE    "MAJESTIC" 

A  stately  hall  seating  over  seven 
hundred,   in   which   there   is   little 
suggestion  of  the  sea.     Few  hotels 
can    boast  more  beautiful  dining 
rooms 


A    CORNER    IN   THE    "  MAJES- 
TIC's"    SMOKING    ROOM 

Which  is  suggestive  more  of 
a  fine  club   than  of  a  ship 
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BON    VOYAGE 

A  typical  scene  at  a  New  York  pier,  as  on 
great  trans-Atlantic  liners  is  beginning  a 

Maria,  86  feet  long.  The  Majestic  is  14  feet 
wider  than  that,  and  several  Santa  Marias 
could  readily  be  placed  on  the  Majestic  s  deck. 
But  we  don't  have  to  go  back  to  Columbus 
to  find  ships  with  which  to  contrast  this  new 
mistress  of  the  seas.  In  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  longest  ship  in  the  United  States 
Navy  was  the  cruiser  Columbia.  She  was  412 
feet  long,  and  could  steam  22  knots  an  hour. 
The  Majestic  in  956  feet  long,  and  has  a  speed 
of  27  knots. 

Ever  since  a  steamer  first  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, ships  have  been  growing  steadily  in  size. 
The  Great  Eastern,  built  in   1858,   was  ahead 


of  her  day,  with  her  692  feet 
of  length,  for  naval  design 
had  not  reached  the  point 
where  so  great  a  ship  could 
be  put  together  with  suffici- 
ent strength  to  stand  the 
strain,  and  engines  could  not 
be  built  to  propel  her  pro- 
perly. But  with  this  one 
exception  the  increases  in 
length  and  tonnage  and 
speed  have  been  gradual. 
One  wonders  where  the 
growth  will  stop.  For  the 
immediate  future  it  seems 
probable  that  no  greater 
ships  than  the  Majestic  W\\\ 
be  built — not  because  of  the 
mechanical  and  structural 
difficulties  involved,  for  the 
great  ship  builders  are  en- 
tirely willing  to  solve  them 
— but  because  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  construction, 
and  the  limited  number  of 
ports  that  they  can  visit. 
The  Majestic  draws  38  feet 
of  water,  which  means  that 
the  channels  she  passes 
through  and  the  harbors  she 
enters  must  be  kept  dredged 
to  more  than  40  feet,  and 
that  limits  the  number  of 
ports  she  can  visit.  So  it 
seems  likely  that  ships  will 
not  rapidl) ,  nor  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  Majestic  in  size, 
because  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  would 
serve  no  very  useful  pur- 
pose. But  in  time — possibly 
before  many  years — we  may  expect  to  see  a 
ship  surpassing  the  Majestic  perhaps  as  she 
surpasses  the  Leviathan.  There  is  no  reason 
from  the  ship  builder's  viewpoint  why  it  can't 
be  done. 

But  these  gigantic  floating  palaces  are  only 
in  the  North  Atlantic  service,  while  excellent 
ships  are  elsewhere  as  well.  Pick  up  a  Sunday 
metropolitan  paper  and  turn  to  the  shipping 
ads.  They  advertise  Nova  Scotia,  Italy, 
Bermuda,  China,  the  West  Indies,  Scandinavia, 
Japan,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Alaska,  South  America,  the  Panama 
route  between  the  West  Coast  and  the  East, 


e  of  the 
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Honolulu,  the  Great  Lakes,  coast-wise  ports, 
North  Cape,  'round-the-world,  and  others  be- 
sides. In  that  list  there  are  trips  that  can  be 
taken  for  sums  ranging  from  $10  to  that 
many  thousand.  One  can  secure  eight-room 
suites  on  the  giant  liners,  or  a  single  berth  room 
on  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  ships. 

Nor  should  the  prospective  traveler  make  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  only  the  great  and 
popularly  known  liners  have  superior  fittings 
and  service.  Try  the  ships  sailing  south — 
the  Pan  America  for  Rio,  or  the  Pastores 
for  Panama.  Board  the  Admiral  Line  ships 
for  the  Orient,  or  the  United  States  Lines  ships 
for  Europe.  Look  over  the  Resolute  or  any 
of  the  *' President"  class,  which  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  world's  big  ships.  But  above 
all  don't  think  that  a  ship-  must  be  thirty 
thousand  tons  to  be  large  enough  to  sail  on. 
That  isn't  true. 

The  one  class  cabin  ship  of  the  past  has  been 
either  first  or  second  cabin  (more  often  second), 
but  since  the  war  a  new  development  has  taken 
place.     That    is    the    third 
class  liner,  and  the  success  of 
the  first  one  of  these  sug- 
gests that  others  of  the  type 
will  follow. 

In  America  there  has 
grown  up  a  very  marked 
objection  to  second  class 
travel,  the  reason  being, 
probably,  unfamiliarity.  So 
great  is  this  objection  on  the 
part  of  Americans  that  most 
of  us,  when  in  Europe, 
invariably  travel  first  class 
on  the  railroads,  and  in  more 
than  one  European  country 
there  is  a  saying  that  "no 
one  travels  first  class  but 
fools  and  Americans." 

The  same  rule,  of  course, 
does  not  hold  on  steamers, 
but  the  same  psychology 
does.  There  are  few  Ameri- 
cans who  could  travel  second 


WHAT    MAKES   THE    SHIP 

MOVE 

These  enormous  propellers  are  typ- 
ical of  the  larger  liners.  This  ship 
— the  Olympic — has  triple  screws, 
but  the  Majestic  has  quadruple. 
Compare  the  propellers  with  the 
man  standing  on  the  dry  dock  floor 


cabin  and  be  entirely  content — not  because  of 
their  accommodations  or  their  companions, 
but  because  they  can  catch  occasional  glimpses 
of  passengers  who  have  privileges  from  which 
they  themselves  are  barred.  Hence  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  one  class  cabin 
ship  with  Americans;  and  many  Americans  who 
would  hesitate  or  refuse  to  travel  second  cabin 
on  a  liner  carrying  first  cabin  passengers,  would 
unhesitatingly  take  passage  on  a  one  class  cabin 
liner. 

European  passengers  hesitate  less  over  such 
trifles.  They  decide  more  often  by  examining 
the  contents  of  their  purses.  If  their  funds 
permit  first  cabin,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then 
second  cabin  gives  one  the  essentials  and  a 
great  many  of  the  comforts  as  well. 

Germans,  at  present,  with  their  depreciated 
currency,  are  particularly  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  reduction  offered  by  the  third  cabin 
rates  of  the  new  one  class  liner. 

The  development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  eighty  years  can  be  visualized  by  quoting 
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a  paragraph  or  two  from  Charles  Dickens's 
American  Notes,  which  are  descriptive  of  his 
departure  for  America  and  of  his  accommoda- 
tions on  board  ship: 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  one  fourth  serious 
and  three  fourths  comical  astonishment,  with 
which,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  January, 
eighteen-hundred-and-forty-two,  I  opened  the 
door  of,  and  put  my  head  into,  a  'stateroom' 
on  board  the  Britannia  steam-packet,  twelve 
hundred  tons  burthen  per  register,  bound  for 
Halifax  and  Boston,  and  carr)ing  Her  Ma- 
jesty's mails. 

"That  this  stateroom  had  been  specially 
engaged   for    'Charles   Dickens,    Esquire,  and 


Lady,'  was  rendered  sufficiently  clear  even 
to  my  scared  intellect  by  a  very  small  manu- 
script, announcing  the  fact,  which  was  pinned 
on  a  very  flat  quilt,  covering  a  very  thin 
mattress,  spread  like  a  surgical  plaster  on  a 
m.ost  inaccessible  shelf.  But  that  this  was  the 
stateroom  concerning  which  Charles  Dickens, 
Esquire,  and  Lady,  had  held  daily  and  nightly 
conferences  for  at  least  four  months  preceding: 
that  this  could  by  any  possibilit\'  be  that  small 
snug  chamber  of  the  imagination,  which 
Charles  Dickens,  Esquire,  with  the  spirit  of 
prophec>-  strong  upon  him,  had  alwa>'s  foretold 
would  contain  at  least  one  little  sofa,  and  which 
his  lad\-,   with   modest   yet   most   magnificent 


THE     PROMENADE    DECK    ON 

THE  "m.AjESTIC" 
This  deck,  which  is  fifty  feet  above 
the  water  and  is  glass  enclosed,  is 
exceptionally  spacious.  Four 
times  around  it  is  a  mile,  and  it 
fails  to  reach  either  the  bow  or 
the  stern  by  200  feet 
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THE    SWIMMING    POOL    ON    THE    "MAJESTIC" 

Which  is  finished  in  marble,  mosaic,  and  tile.     Columbus's  largest  ship,  the  Santa  Maria, 
displaced  about  one  hundred  tons.     There  are  130  tons  of  water  in  this  pool  when  it  is  filled 


sense  of  its  Hmited  dimensions,  had  from  the 
first  opined  would  not  hold  more  than  two  enor- 
mous portmanteaus  in  some  odd  corner  out  of 
sight  (portmanteaus  which  could  now  no  more 
be  got  in  at  the  door,  not  to  say  stowed  away, 
than  a  giraffe  could  be  persuaded  or  forced  into 
a  flower-pot) :  that  this  utterly  impracticable, 
thoroughly  hopeless,  and  profoundly  preposter- 
ous box  had  the  remotest  reference  to,  or  con- 
nection with,  those  chaste  and  pretty,  not  to 
say  gorgeous  little  bowers,  sketched  by  a  mas- 
terly hand,  in  a  highly  varnished  hthographic 
plan  hanging  up  in  the  agent's  counting  house 
in  the  city  of  London;  that  this  room  of  state, 
in  short,  could  be  anything  but  a  pleasant 
fiction  and  cheerful  jest  of  the  captain's,  in- 
vented and  put  into  practice  for  the  better 
relish  and  enjo\'ment  of  the  real  state-room 
presently  to  be  disclosed: —  these  were  truths 
which  I  really  could  not,  for  the  moment,  bring 
my  mind  at  all  to  bear  upon  or  comprehend. 


And  1  sat  down  upon  a  kind  of  horsehair  slab, 
or  perch,  of  which  there  were  two  within; 
and  looked,  without  any  expression  of  counten- 
ance whatever,  at  some  friends  who  had  -come 
aboard  with  us,  and  who  were  crushing  their 
faces  into  all  manner  of  shapes  by  endeavoring 
to  squeeze  them  through  the  small  doorway." 

Advance  eighty  years,  and  take  down  Dic- 
kens's American  Notes  from  the  bookcase  in 
the  library  of  the  Majestic.  Read  his  de- 
scription of  the  Britannia,  and  then  wander 
through  the  great  rooms  of  this  new  ship.  He 
could  have  had  no  conception  of  so  great  a 
monster  of  the  deep. 

Elevators  connect  the  nine  decks  of  this 
ocean  wonder.  A  magnificent  swimming  pool 
contains  130  tons  of  water — which  is  30  tons 
more  than  the  Santa  Maria  displaced.  There 
is  a  special  play  room  for  children,  and  a 
special  dining  room.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  a 
special  sports  deck,  and  full  size  squash  courts. 
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THE  WORLD  S  LARGEST  LINER  AND  THE  FASTEST 
The  Majestic,  lying  at  quarantine,  on  her  first  trip  to  New  York,  passed  by 
the  Mauretania,  which  holds  the  trans-Atlantic  record,  in  New  York  Harbor 


There  is  a  dark  room  for  photographers,  a 
shop  selHng  travelers'  necessities,  there  is  a 
barber  shop  and  a  hair  dressing  parlor,  and 
far  up  on  the  topmost  deck,  well  aft,  is  a  con- 
servatory, stocked  with  flowers,  which  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  sunlight. 

And  Dickens's  stateroom!  How  different 
from  the  1,245  staterooms  of  the  Majestic.  Not 
one  of  all  of  these  but  immeasurably  surpasses 
that  band  box  on  the  old  steam  packet,  and 
the  more  pretentious  staterooms  offer  com- 
fort of  which  no  sea  traveler  of  Dickens's  time 
ever  dreamed.     Private  baths  of  generous  size 


are  the  simplest  of  the  conveniences.  Sun 
verandas,  living  rooms,  trunk  rooms,  and  great, 
roomy,  electric-lighted  clothes  closets  are  ad- 
ditions that  make  the  roomy  quarters — many 
of  which  are  additionally  equipped  with  the 
sofa  for  which  Dickens  longed — exceptionally 
comfortable. 

Many  people  still  living  have  bridged  the  gap 
from  Dickens's  time  to  ours,  and  have  seen 
these  developments  of  eighty  years.  And  there 
are  those  who,  eighty  years  hence,  will  look 
back  on  our  time  as  we  look  back  on  Dickens's. 
B}'  then  what  will  have  come  to  pass? 


A  NEW    SHIP   ON    THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    RUN 
The  Pan  America  is  a  Shipping  Board  Ship  operated  by  the  Munson  Line  in  the  trade  to  the  east  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    Before  the  war  it  was  common  practice  for  travelers  bound  from  the  United  States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  go  first 
to  England.     Now  the  Pan  America  and  other  fine  ships  make  quick  voyages  direct 


DISCOVERING  DIAMONDS 
IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

An    American's    Adventure    in    Opening    Up    the 
Treasure    House   on    the    Upper    Mazaruni    River 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LaVARRE,  JR. 


BEING  foot  loose  and  fancy  free,  I  set 
out  six  years  ago  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. Instead,  all  I  found  was 
diamonds.  I  have  been  looking 
ever  since  for  what  I  set  out  to  find, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  mathematical  ratio 
working  against  me — the  more  diamonds  the 
less  adventure.  Still,  I  have  seen  a  strange 
land,  stranger  peoples,  and  strangest  flora  and 
fauna.  Adventure  still  lurks  over  my  shoulder 
and,  of  course,  I  have  had  the  allurement  of 
being  led  on  by  the  fascination  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  most  romantic  of  all  material  objects 
upon  which  the  heart  of  man  is  set. 

A  few  words  of  personal  explanation  may  be 
forgiven,  in  order  to  explain  how  I  happened 
— for  it  did  just  happen — to  come  upon  dia- 
monds in  British  Guiana.  My  boyhood  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  writer,  and  I  still  think  that 
the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  creative  instinct 
of  man  is  to  produce  an  enduring  work  of  litera- 
ture. To  prepare  to  realize  that  ambition  I 
went  to  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
in  New  York.  After  a  few  months  there  it 
became  clear  that  I  needed  experience  of  life 
to  provide  material  to  write  about,  and  I  be- 
came restless  to  seek  out  adventure.  An  un- 
usual opportunity  to  do  this  had  been  provided 
by  an  uncle  who  was  a  successful  mine  owner 
and  who,  while  I  was  quite  small,  had  set 
aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  by  me  in  any 
way  I  chose  provided  it  were  used  in  some  way 
connected  with  mining.  He  had  hoped  by 
this  means  to  interest  me  in  following  his 
career.  Accordingly  I  used  a  part  of  the  fund 
to  take  a  course  in  mineralogy  at  Harvard 
College.  In  the  midst  of  this  course  I  joined 
an  expedition  fitted  out  by  Harvard  to  do  ex- 
ploration work  and  gather  scientific  specimens 
in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana. 

This  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1916-17. 
In  the  course  of  this  expedition  Dudley  Paul 
Lewis  and  I  pushed  up  to  the  headwaters  of 


the  Mazaruni  River,  about  150  miles  inland 
from  Georgetown.  We  spent  some  time  with 
a  tribe  of  native  Carib  Indians  and  it  was 
in  this  camp  and  quite  by  an  odd  chance  that 
I  made  my  discovery  of  South  American  dia- 
monds. I  was  watching  one  of  the  natives 
grating  cassava  root — the  first  step  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bread  which  is  a  staple  of 
their  diet.  The  grater  she  was  using  was  a 
primitive  implement  consisting  of  small  par- 
ticles of  sharp-edged  gravel  imbedded  in  a  flat 
piece  of  wood.  I  was  interested  to  see  how  it 
was  made,  and  while  examining  it  I  noticed 
that  some  of  the  pieces  of  gravel  sparkled 
brilliantly  in  the  sunlight.  Instantly  my  mind 
leaped  back  to  stories  of  the  discovery  of  dia- 
monds in  British  Guiana  in  1890  and  to  the 
small  casual  industry  in  them  among  traders  in 
Georgetown.  Occasionally  a  black  man,  wan- 
dering in  the  interior,  was  said  to  have  picked 
up  a  rough  diamond  along  some  water  course 
and  brought  it  into  the  capital  where  he  traded 
it  for  some  bit  of  finery  or  luxury  that  appealed 
to  his  appetite  of  the  moment.  1  asked  the 
chief  of  the  Carib  camp  where  he  got  these 
bright  stones  for  the  cassava  grater.  He  was 
evasive  in  his  reply  and  after  some  difficulty 
I  learned  the  reason.  Graters  made  with 
these  bright  stones  were  much  more  efficient 
than  those  made  from  the  ordinary  pieces  of 
gravel,  and  for  this  reason  and  this  alone  the 
stones  were  prized  and  consequently  he  was 
reluctant  to  disclose  the  source  of  his  valuable 
implement.  I  descended  to  an  age-old  ex- 
pedient and  proceeded  to  make  myself  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  his  wife,  by  making 
her  presents  of  gaily  colored  cloth  and  beads. 
She  became  my  advocate  with  the  chief,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  worked  on  him  with  gin 
and  other  things  that  appealed  to  him.  At 
length  he  promised  to  take  a  day  off  some  time 
later  and  show  me  where  he  had  found  the 
stones. 
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After  about  two  weeks  he  kept  his  promise. 
He  led  me  to  a  creek  bed,  tributary  to  the 
iMazaruni,  and  there  in  the  blue  clay  and  gravel 
which  we  washed  out  with  a  sieve,  after  the 
manner  of  placer  mining  for  gold,  he  picked 
out  from  a  little  heap  of  concentrate  a  glittering 
half  carat  diamond.  1  still  have  this  first 
stone,  in  the  rough,  embedded  in  a  gold 
band  ring. 

My  imagination  at  once  took  fire  with  a 
new  interest  in  the  jungle.  The  discovery 
of  this  tiny  bit  of  crystal  carbon  awakened 
a  whole  train  of  memory  and  ambition  from 
childhood  days.  As  a  very  small  boy  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  I  had  been  introduced 
to  an  elderly  gentleman  who  at  once  became 
to  me  the  embodiment  of  the  desirable 
qualities  of  manhood.  He  was  such  a  cul- 
tivated gentleman;  he  had  such  interesting 
stories  to  tell  of  his  wide  travels  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  was  altogether  so  ad- 
miirable  in  my  eyes  that  I  then  determined 
to  follow  him  as  a  model.  His  success  had 
been  won  in  the  search  for  diamonds  in 
South  Africa  and  consequently  the  acquisi- 
tion of  diamonds  thus  became  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  acquisition  of  all  the  de- 
sirable things  of  life.  Thus  the  glitter  of 
the  spectrum  in  my  little 
diamond  that  day  in  the 
jungle  in  South  America  a  handful 
revived  these  ideas  and  of  British 
somehow  miade  the  thought  guiana 

of    finding    others    in    the  diamonds 


THE    AUTHOR    WITH 
CARIB    INDIANS 

same  region  seem  like  the 
working  out  of  a  desirable 
destiny.  1  have  done  little 
else  since  that  day  than 
follow  the  trail  of  the  dia- 
monds and  with  a  good 
deal  of  success. 

I  was  not  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  continue  the  quest 
at  that  time.  A  few  days 
after  the  Carib  had  shown 
me  where  to  find  the  first 
diamond  I  came  down  with 
the  black  water  fever  and 
was  soon  delirious.  My 
companion  headed  our  ex- 
pedition back  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  get  medical  atten- 
tion. 1  was  loaded  into  a  native  canoe,  and 
we  started  the  ten-day  trip  through  danger- 
ous rapids  down  the  Mazaruni  through  the 
jungle.  My  only  recollection  of  this  voyage 
is  of  the  fever-maddened  vision  which  haunted 
me  all  the  way.     In  my  delirium  the  jungle 
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that  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  was  adorned 
at  the  water's  edge  with  a  continuous  Hne 
of  soda  fountains  presided  over  by  beautiful 
girls  to  whom  1  was  continually  calling  out 
asking  for  a  cooling  glass  of  ice  cream  soda. 
I  came  to  my  senses  as  we  neared  George- 
town and  the  captain  of  our  little  craft  had 
become  so  interested  in  learning  what  a  soda 
fountain  was  that  he  oflfered  me  all  the 
inducements  he  could  think  of  to  explain  the 
mystery  to  him.  1  did  my  best,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  this  day  he  does  not  comprehend  what  a 
soda  fountain  is. 

When  1  was  carried  to  the  hospital  in  George- 
town the  doctor  in  charge  refused  to  admit  me 
as  a  patient  until  I  had  deposited  a  burial  fee 
of  S80.     He  was  so  confi- 
dent  that    I   was   going  to 
die  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  take  the  chance  of  ad- 
mitting   me   without    pro- 
vision   for   the   expense   of 
burying   me.     1    spent  one 
night   on  a  cot   there  and 
the   next    morning   was   so 
angry  at   this   cheerful  as- 
sumption   of    my    certain 
death  that  I  got  up,  dressed, 


CAMPHOUSE    IN    THE    DIA- 
MOND   COUNTRY 

Space  is  cleared  for  a  camp  in 
the  jungle  by  felling  trees  on  a  hill- 
side so  they  fall  downhill  and  carry 
down  other  trees  in  their  crash. 
The  days  are  intensely  hot,  though 
the  nights  are  cool:  hence  the  open- 
air  arrangement  of  the  shack 


TRACKING  A  CANOE    UP   THE 

MAZARUNI    RAPIDS 

The  diamond  field  is  170  miles  in- 
land. The  canoe  trip  requires  21 
days'  paddling,  but  the  author  has 
made  the  journey  once  by  motor 
boat  in  ten  days,  and  once  by 
hydro-airplane  in  two  hours.  The 
return  journey,  by  canoe,  requires 
seven  days'  travel 


went  to  the  office,  de- 
manded my  money  back 
and  left.  1  then  proceeded 
to  the  office  of  the  steam- 
ship line  to  New  York. 
Here  again  it  was  assumed 
that  1  was  doomed,  and  the 
captain  refused  to  take  me 
as  a  passenger  because  he 
was  sure  he  would  have  to  throw  me  overboard 
in  a  canvas  bag  before  he  got  halfway  to  the 
United  States.  I  then  cabled  relatives  in 
Washington  and  they  persuaded  the  State  De- 
partment to  cable  the  captain  of  the  ship  in- 
structions to  bring  me  along  anyway.  I  arrived 
in  New  York  a  good  deal  of  a  wreck,  having 
dropped  in  weight  from  180  pounds  to  123,  and 
swearing  that  I  would  never  return  to  the 
jungle  where  I  had  suffered  so  many  hardships. 
In  a  few  months,  however,  my  strength  re- 
turned, the  interest  of  my  friends  in  my 
experiences  interested  me  in  them,  and  1  began 
again  in  fancy  to  see  South  America  through 
a  haze  of  romance  as  a  land  of  wonderful  op- 
portunity.    The    war     intervened,     however. 
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and  I  went  into  uniform  in  the  army.  But, 
in  1 91 9.  when  Harvard  College  organized  an- 
other expedition  to  explore  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon,  I  joined  up  as  a  member  and 
made  another  trip.  This  time  I  went  with  a 
well  equipped  party  in  power  boats  up  the 
Amazon  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  and  made 
the  crossing  by  water  through  the  remarkable 
canal-like  stream  which  connects  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  with  the  headwaters 
of  the  Orinoco  (in  which  the  current  flows  from 
the  Orinoco  to  the  Negro  when  the  former  is  in 
freshet,  and  which  reverses  its  flow  when  the 
Negro  in  turn  is  at  flood)  thus  entering  South 
America  b\'  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  travel- 
ing 3,000  miles  through  the  interior  and  emerg- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

In  192 1,  the  impulse  to  return  in  search  of 
the  diamonds  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
I  outfitted  my  own  expedition,  sailed  to  George- 
town, employed  a  few  blacks  from  the  rice 
plantations,  and  we  paddled  three  weeks  up  the 
Mazaruni  to  the  region  of  the  Carib  camp.  I 
now  had  a  definite  plan  in  mind,  based  upon 
the  geological  facts  about  diamond  deposits. 
A  diamond  mine  is  as  tangible  and  predictable 
a  thing  as  if  it  were  a  pot  of  gold  sunk  in  the 
ground  at  a  definite  place.  This  fact  is  im- 
plied in  the  process  by  which  Nature  manu- 
factures diamonds.  The  gems  are  pure  car- 
bon, cr\stallized  by  heat  and  pressure.  Na- 
ture's method  of  appl\ing  these  two  forces  is 
the  same  as  that  which  produces  volcanoes. 
In  fact,  a  diamond  mine  is  simply  a  volcano 


CARIB    INDIAN    SHOOTING 
FISH 

In  the  diamond  mining  region  of 
British  Guiana 


which  never  erupted.  The 
action  of  molten  lava  and 
superheated  gases  within 
the  earth  struggling  up- 
ward for  freedom  and  press- 
ing against  the  weight  of  the 
earth's  crust,  is  a  process 
which  is  going  on  all  over 
the  world.  At  those  points 
where  the  earth's  crust  is 
not  sufficiently  thick  to  re- 
sist the  pressure,  the  forces 
below  find  release  by  blow- 
ing through  the  surface,  and 
the  result  is  a  volcanic 
crater.  In  most  places  the 
crust  is  much  too  thick  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  the  pressure  within.  But  in 
a  few  places  the  crust  is  just  barely  thick 
enough  to  resist.     If  the  weight   above  were 

"caught"  with  bow  and  arrow 

A  string  of  fish  shot  in  the  rapids  of  the  Mazaruni  River 
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only  a  trifle  less,  the  lava  and  ashes  would 
burst  through  into  eruption.  What  actually 
happens  is  that  the  surface  holds,  but  directly 
underneath  it  is  a  seething  cauldron  in  which 
the  most  terrific  heat  and  the  most  terrific 
pressures  of  which  Nature  is  capable  are  acting 
upon  whatever  substances  lie  below.  Where 
this  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  presence  of 
carbon  deposits,  such  as  coal  beds,  the  carbon 
is  so  fused  by  the  heat  and  pressure  that  when 
the  heat  is  dissipated  through  geologic  ages, 
the  carbon  crystallizes  as  it  cools  and  these 
crystals  are  diamonds.  The  residue  or  dross 
in  which  they  are  encased  is 
a  bluish  clay  which  at  the 
greater  depths  is  hardened 
into  stone.  Thus  a  dia- 
mond mine  is  invariably 
found  in  a  definite  location 
in  which  the  various  ele- 
ments of  volcanic  heat  and 
pressure  have  acted  upon  a 
deposit  of  carbon.  At  the 
surface  this  cooled  deposit  of 
diamonds  and  rock  weath- 
ers through  ages  of  changing 
sun  and  darkness,  heat  and 

CARIB    INDIANS    OF    BRITISH 

GUIANA 

These  natives  of  the  jungle  in  the 
diamond  region  are  magnificent 
physical  specimens,  and  are  note- 
worthy for  their  unfailing  good  na- 
ture even  under  severe  hardships 


BAKING    CASSAVA    BREAD 

The  author  discovered  diamonds 
on  the  Mazaruni  River  by  observ- 
ing rough  gems  set  in  a  flat  board 
and  used  by  a  native  as  a  grater 
on  which  to  pulverize  cassava  root 
preparatory  to  making  this  kind 
of  bread 


cold,  breaks  up,  and  parts  of 
it  are  washed  away  down 
stream  beds.  For  this  rea- 
son "free  diamonds"  are 
always  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  main  deposit  in  the 
characteristic  blue  gravel 
along  the  beds  of  streams. 
In  South  Africa  the  great 
Kimberley  deposits  occur  in 
an  open  plain  which  is  prac- 
tically a  treeless  desert.  For 
this  reason  the  early  dis- 
coverers of  diamonds  in  South  Africa  had 
little  difficulty  in  following  these  stream  beds 
to  their  source  and  the  main  deposit  was 
found  soon  after  the  first  free  stones  were  dis- 
covered. In  British  Guiana,  however,  the 
problem  of  discovery  is  greatly  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  original  rock  foundation  of 
the  country  has  been  covered  from  1 5  to  30  feet 
deep  with  alluvial  detritus  washed  down  by 
the  rapid  tropical  streams,  and  then  upon  this 
alluvial  soil  has  sprung  up  the  dense  growth  of 
the  tropical  jungle. 
Thus  my  problem  in  locating  the  source  of 
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A    DIAMOND    WORKING 

The  diamonds  thus  far  disco\ered  in   British  Guiana  are 

"free"  stones,  washed  down  the  beds  of  creeks  from  the 

central  source  or  mine,  as  yet  undisco\  ered 

the  free  diamonds  in  British  Guiana  has  been 
complicated  by  remoteness  from  civilization, 
density   of   growth,    depth    of    surface   cover, 
scarcity  of  labor,  and   the 
fever  which   hangs  forever 
over  all  who  try  to  work  in 
that   region,   debilitating 
their  strength  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  continuous 
labor. 

Nevertheless,  on  my  ex- 
pedition last  year  1  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  out 
several  hundred  carats  of 
rough  diamonds  mined  in 
creek  beds.    Also  I  was  able 


SLUICING  FOR  DIAMONDS 
The  first  step  in  mining  for  "free" 
diamonds  in  the  creek  beds  is  to 
shovel  the  clay  into  a  sluice  and 
wash  away  as  much  earth  as  possi- 
ble, the  heavier  gravel  and  gems 
settling  to  the  bottom  in  the  pro- 
cess 


to  proceed  further  with  my  plan  of  explora- 
tion. This  plan  was  to  search  all  the  creek 
beds  as  I  worked  up  the  river,  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  finding  the  gems  for 
themselves  as  to  determine  which  creeks  were 
fruitful  and  which  were  barren.  By  gradually 
eliminating  the  barren  creeks  and  mapping 
those  that  contained  stones,  1  should  inevitably 
be  able  ultimatel\-  to  determine  exactl\'  the 
sources  from  which  all  these  stones  had  flowed 
down  and  so  come  upon  my  "pot  of  gold"  at 
the  centre. 

I  sta\ed  in  the  region  of  the  Brazilian  Fron- 
tier nine  months  without  seeing  a  white  face 
or  hearing  a  word  of  English  spoken.  From 
m\-  blacks  whom  I  had  recruited  on  the  rice 
plantations  at  the  seacoast,  I  learned  to  speak 
talk\'-talk\'  and  from  the  natives  of  the  forest 
1  picked  up  some  Carib  Indian.  From  a 
Chinaman  1  learned  an  important  bit  of  busi- 
ness philosoph\-.  He  was  a  trader  in  the 
jungle,  and  when  he  learned  that  1  was  pros- 
pecting for  diamonds  he  gave  me  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice. Said  he,  "When  1  want  to  gamble  1 
pla\'  fan  tan."  This  is  the  Chinese  equivalent 
for  poker  and  is  pla\ed  with  a  wooden  bowl 
and  little  disks  of  wood,  something  like  tidael\' 
winks,  and  most  Chinese  have  an  absorbing 
passion  for  it.  "  1  let  black  man  take  the 
gamble.     He  look  for  diamonds.     1  bu\'  'em." 

Purel\'  as  business,  his  system  is  sound. 
What  he  does  is  to  take  into  the  jungle  food 
stuffs,  clothing,  little  luxuries  and  trinkets. 
He  takes  along  several  boat  loads  of  blacks 
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who  wish  to  prospect  for  diamonds  and  gives 
them,  on  credit,  a  week's  supply  of  food.  As 
the  blacks  are  unable  to  get  out  of  the  jungle 
and  are  unable  to  feed  themselves  in  it,  they 
have  no  alternative  but  to  search  industriously 
for  diamonds  and  when  they  bring  them  in 
he  trades  his  stock  and  more  food  for  their 
gems.  As  the  black  is  not  a  discriminating 
trader  and  feels  that  he  has  an  ample  recom- 
pense for  his  toil  when  he  can  indulge  his 
fancy  for  gaudy  adornments  and  gin,  he  usually 
trades  a  rough  carat  diamond  worth  J15  for 
anywhere  from  80  cents  to  $2  worth  of  supplies. 
The  Chinaman  has  made  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  by  this  method.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  I  used  what  1  had  learned  of  Negro 
psychology  for  another  purpose. 

Hitherto  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
searching  for  diamonds  in  South  America  has 
been  the  problem  of  labor.  The  black  men 
on  the  plantations  at  the  coast,  descendants 
of  African  slaves,  have  little  opportunity  or 
inclination  to  venture  into  the  jungle  uplands 
where  the  diamonds  lie.  By  the  law  of  the 
colony  their  services  are  indentured  to  planta- 
tion owners  for  periods  of  120  working  days. 
And  once  having  signed  such  a  contract  they 
are  compelled  to  work  out  their  term.  Their 
average  wages  are  from  40  cents  to  80  cents  a 
day.  Few  of  them  have  the  capital  or  the 
enterprise  to  risk  on  a  speculative  journey  into 
the  interior.  The  few  who  do  return  with  a 
small  number  of  diamonds,  and  these  are  sold  to 
local  traders  at  ^15  a  carat  in  the  rough.     But 


SEPARATING     DIAMONDS 

FROM    THE    GRAVEL 

The  primitive  metiiods  of  placer 
mining  are  still  used  in  diamond 
mining  in  ikitish  Guiana.  Dia- 
mond-bearing clay  is  rotated  in  a 
sieve  underwater,  washing  out  the 
"earth  and  leaving  a  small  deposit 
of  gravel  in  which  the  gems  are 
found 


last  fall  because  1  was  de- 
termined to  make  possible 
a  really  intensive  explora- 
tion of  the  Mazaruni  region 
and  to  locate  finally  the 
central  source  of  the  free 
diamonds,  1  wished  to  make 
work  in  the  diamond  field 
attractive  and  interesting  to 
these  lablorers.  Conse- 
quently 1  set  aside  part  of 
the  profits  from  my  previous  expedition  and 
offered  the  blacks  $30  a  carat  for  the  rough  dia- 

THE    LAST    STAGE    OF    DIAMOND    MINING 

Sorting  over  the  washed  gravel  by  hand,  to  discover  the 

tiny   gems   of  crystallized   carbon   that   are   mixed   in   it. 

Even    rough   diamonds   sparkle,    and    have   crude   facets. 

They  are  heavier  than  gold  of  equal  bulk 
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monds.  I  bought  from  one  group  of  five  men 
§3,500  worth  at  one  time,  and  paid  them  in  cash. 
They  promptl\'  yielded  to  the  instincts  of  their 
race,  bought  their  wives  gorgeousl\'  colored  silks 
and  beads,  and  bought  themselves  a  high- 
powdered  automobile  in  which  the\'  proceeded 
to  dazzle  the  blacks  in  Georgetown  for  a  few 
days  and  then  all  the  laborers  along  the  high- 
way to  their  home  at  a  distant  plantation. 
The\'  even  telegraphed  ahead  to  the  school- 
masters of  various  schools  along  the  route, 
warning  them  to  keep  the  children  off  the 
highwa\'  at  certain  hours  as  the\'  were  coming, 
and  coming  fast.  This  spectacular  demon- 
stration of  the  profitable  possibilities  in  dia- 
mond mining  has  had  a  profound  effect  among 
the  blacks  in  British  Guiana.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  them  have  saved  up  the  n€cessar\- 
§50  to  buy  passage  by  canoe  to  the  diamond 
region  and  are  now  busih'  panning  the  creek 
beds  for  stones.  The  result  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  diamond  output  of  British  Guiana 
for  the  last  year  to  150,000  carats.  And  on 
my  return  this  fall  I  anticipate  no  difficulty 
in  getting  all  the  men  1  shall  need  to  go  into 
the  fields  with  me. 


When  I  came  back  to  America  this  summer 
I  brought  500  carats  of  rough  stones  as  part 
of  the  product  of  my  last  expedition.  The 
hand\'  container  in  which  I  carried  them  was 
a  Clicquot  ginger  ale  bottle.  By  test  I  have 
found  that  a  ginger  ale  bottle  will  hold  8,000 
carats,  so  that  last  year's  diamond  produc- 
tion of  British  Guiana,  150,000  carats,  could 
be  brought  out  in  one  case  of  ginger  ale  bottles. 

Diamonds  in  the  rough  are  normally  worth 
S30  a  carat  in  Georgetown.  In  cutting  a  stone 
for  setting,  about  half  of  its  weight  is  lost, 
though  the  cuttings  have  a  certain  value  as 
diamond  dust  which  is  used  as  an  abrasive. 
Thus  a  two-carat  rough  diamond  yields  a 
one-carat  set  gem.  The  cost  of  cutting  is 
about  S20  a  carat  Hence  a  two-carat  stone, 
worth  S60  plus  the  cost  of  cutting,  represents 
an  investment  of  S80,  but  the  cut  stone  of  one- 
carat  weight  is  worth  an}where  from  S500  to 
S700,  depending  upon  its  purity  and  color.  I 
have  found  South  American  stones  of  all 
colors,  from  black  diamonds,  which  are  worth 
onl\'  about  §220  a  carat  cut,  to  pure  white 
worth  S500,  and  blue,  canary,  and  (most 
valuable  of  all)  rose,  worth  S700  a  carat.     The 
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smallest  stone  I  discovered  was  the  first,  one 
half  carat  in  the  rough.  The  largest  (which 
also  is  the  largest  ever  discovered  in  British 
South  America)  weighed  32  carats  in  the 
rough.  This  stone,  worth  about  $8,000  when 
cut,  was  so  large  that  1  could  find  no  market 
for  it  as  a  solitaire  and  I  was  finally  reluctantly 
compelled  to  have  it  cut  into  smaller  gems 
before  1  could  sell  it. 

By  the  time  this  article  reaches  its  readers 
I  shall  be  back  in  South  America  with  my  first 
really  adequately  equipped  expedition  and  a 
staff  of  young  American  college  graduates, 
ready  to  make  a  thorough,  and  as  I  hope  final, 
exploration  to  locate  the  big  diamond  mine. 
Most  of  the  romance  of  the  quest  is  gone  for 
me  and  it  is  now  a  business  proposition.  Where 
I  paddled  for  twenty-one  days  up  the  dangerous 
rapids  of  the  Mazaruni,  the  power  boats  of  my 
new  expedition  will  make  the  trip  in  ten  days 
and  the  hydro-airplanes  will  make  it  in  two 
hours.  1  have  already  made  the  journey  in 
all  three  of  these  ways. 

Maybe — 1  still  hope — adventure  will  lurk 
round  the  corner.  The  nearest  1  have  ever 
come  to  catching  up  with  it  was  just  over 
the  boundary  in  Venezuela  when  1  sought  the 
hospitality  of  a  night  at  the  cabin  of  a  Spanish 
ranchero  in  the  mountains.  He  provided  me 
with  food  and  shelter  and  I  tried  to  convince 
him  that  I  was  conferring  as  much  distinction 
on  him  as  he  was  conferring  kindness  on  me,  by 
showing  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the    President    of   his    country.     I    then    dis- 


covered that  my  host  was  a  revolutionist  and 
one  of  the  President's  bitterest  enemies.  He 
did  not  withdraw  his  hospitality,  however,  so 
1  swung  my  hammock  on  his  porch  and  was 
about  to  drop  off  to  sleep  when  I  overheard 
him  and  a  companion  talking  in  low  tones. 
Their  concluding  remark  in  Spanish  was  ''We 
won't  kill  him  till  morning."  I  spent  an  al- 
most sleepless  night  with  my  revolver  thrust 
in  the  breast  of  my  shirt  and  with  one  eye  al- 
ways half  open  for  trouble.  In  the  gray  of 
the  dawn  1  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  the  house 
carrying  in  its  hand  a  glittering  rifle  barrel.  I 
carefully  got  my  pistol  ready  for  action  and 
kept  it  trained  on  the  figure  without  shifting 
my  position  in  the  hammock.  The  figure  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  porch,  turned  its 
back  to  me,  took  firing  position  and  blazed 
away.  Instantly  loud  squeals  from  the  brush 
resounded  and  to  my  immense  relief  I  learned 
that  the  discussion  of  the  night  before  referred 
to  the  pig  which  was  to  be  slaughtered  for  my 
breakfast. 

However  uncertain  1  may  be  of  adventure, 
I  can  still  be  sure  of  seeing  much  interesting 
human  nature.  A  fifteen  cent  bottle  of  Mar- 
aschino cherries  will  buy  more  from  a  plantation 
hand  in  British  Guiana  than  any  other  thing  of 
m.any  times  its  value  that  can  be  offered  him. 
A  bottle  of  Maraschino  cherries  to  buy  labor  to 
find  diamonds,  and  a  ginger  ale  bottle  to  bring 
them  out  in — these  are  two  products  of  civiliza- 
tion that  are  almost  essential  to  introduce 
civilization  into  the  jungle. 


"JIM"  REED:  MARPLOT  OR 
ABLE    DEMOCRAT? 

His  Candidacy  for  Reelection  to  the  Senate,  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  His 
PersonaHty  and  His  Record.     Other  National  Political  Events  in  August 

By   mark   SULLIVAN 


OF  THE  August  senatorial  pri- 
i  maries,  probably  the  most  spec- 
I  tacular  is  that  which  determines 
the  fate  of  Senator  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri. Two  years  ago,  any  one 
familiar  with  politics  (that  is,  any  one  merely 
casually  familiar  with  it,  and  not  familiar 
enough  to  know  the  possibilities  it  always  in- 
cludes of  swift  and  startling  reversals  of  the 
public  mood)  would  have  said  that  Senator 
Reed  could  not  possibly  get  another  term  in  the 
Senate — that  the  chances  of  his  getting  his 
party's  nomination  again  were  so  clearl}'  re- 
mote that  he  would  surely  retire. 

Two  \'ears  ago  was  the  height  of  our  interest 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  high  tide  of  the 
exalted  devotion  of  the  Democrats  to  that  pro- 
posal as  a  party  issue.  Reed,  although  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  originall}'  as  an  or- 
thodox Democrat,  was  among  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  the  League  in  either  party.  He 
flouted  the  League  and  he  flouted  Wilson  as  its 
exponent.  By  that  he  incurred  the  deep  re- 
sentment of  Democrats  who  were  loyal  to  the 
League  and  to  the  party's  president  and  leader. 
As  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
San  Francisco  approached,  Reed  determined 
to  attend  it — to  attend  it  for  the  open  purpose 
of  opposing  the  endorsement  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  opposing  any  effort  of  the  convention 
to  approve  Vv^ilson's  course,  and  opposing  the 
choice  of  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who 
should  reflect  Wilson's  wishes.  Reed  got  his 
local  district  in  his  home  town  of  Kansas  Citv 
to  name  him  as  its  delegate.  But  so  strong  was 
the  disapproval  of  him  by  the  other  leaders  and 
by  the  state  generally,  that  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  refused  to  approve  his  se- 
lection and  demanded  that  his  district  name  a 
different  delegate.  The  vote  against  Reed, 
the  vote  that  practically  expressed  the  deter- 
mination of  his  party  in  his  own  state  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  renegade,  was  1 12  to  2. 


This  was  an  extraordinary  action,  for  a  United 
States  Senator  who  wishes  to  be  a  delegate  to 
his  party's  national  convention  is  usually  ac- 
corded that  honour  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Reed  had  strong  enough  a  hold  on  the  Dem.o- 
cratic  voters  in  his  local  district  to  procure 
their  refusal  to  name  another  in  his  stead;  and 
the  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  state  con- 
vention to  accept  him  as  one  of  the  Missouri 
delegation,  was  that  Reed  turned  up  at  San 
Francisco  as  a  contestant.  There,  again,  he 
was  promptly  and  pointedly  thrown  out.  He 
was  not  even  allowed,  as  contesting  delegates 
often  are,  to  have  a  place  on  the  temporary 
roll — he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  making  a 
plea  to  the  convention  for  the  right  to  hold  his 
seat.  One  of  the  principal  appeals  that  influ- 
enced the  decision  against  him  came  from  a  wo- 
man voter  from  his  own  state,  who  feelingly 
portrayed  Reed's  contempt  for  the  idealism 
which  women  saw  in  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
a  way  that  suggested  what  women  are  able  to 
do  in  politics  when  they  are  deeply  moved. 

Reed,  at  the  end  of  that  episode,  was  in  a 
position  that  can  hardly  be  described  accurately 
in  any  other  term,  than  that  of  having  been 
officially  read  out  of  his  party.  Everybody 
took  it  as  the  end  of  his  career  in  politics.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  at  the  end  of  his 
term  in  the  Senate  he  would  make  no  effort  to 
come  back.  It  was  believed  that  the  public 
reason  which  made  his  position  apparently  im- 
possible, was  supplemented  by  private  senti- 
ments that  caused  him  to  look  with  favor  and 
relief  on  the  thought  of  resuming  the  practice 
of  the  law. 

But  it  goes  with  the  other  characteristics  of 
Reed's  unusual  personality  that  he  should  have 
determined,  in  the  end,  to  do  the  other  thing. 
The  more  hopeless  the  position,  the  greater  its 
attractiveness  to  the  Berserker  belligerence  that 
is  one  of  Reed's  most  marked  qualities.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  consistent  things  he  has  ever 
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done  to  have  looked  upon  retirement  with  him  further,  a  curiosity  as  to  whether  there 
favor,  and  then  to  determine  not  to  retire,  may  have  been  something  in  his  career  that 
merely  because  so  many  persons  had  deter-  caused  him  to  take  on  violence  as  a  defensive 
mined  to  make  him  retire.  induration  to  protect  what  may  have  been  in 
It  is  true  that  that  high  tide  of  Democratic  the  beginning  a  more  gentle  personality, 
exaltation  for  the  League  of  Nations,  which  There  is,  in  the  expression  of  Reed's  features 
made  Reed  an  outcast  from  his  party  two  years  when  he  is  in  repose,  a  quality  that  suggests 
ago,  began,  shortly  afterward,  to  ebb  a  little,  that  nature  may  have  meant  him  to  be  a  man 
The  results  of  the  contest  between  Harding  and  of  some  fineness  and  even  sweetness  of  personal- 
Cox  showed  that.  Also,  it  is  true  that  Reed  in  ity.  The  same  suggestion  is  borne  out  by  his 
his  outlawry  had  a  certain  amount  of  support  personal  loyalty  to  his  friends,  a  capacity  for 
within  his  party  which  made  up  for  its  small-  extravagant,  quixotic  repayment  for  consid- 
ness  in  numbers  by  the  definiteness  and  eration  shown  him  by  others,  and  for  prod- 
strength  of  its  convictions  against  this  partic-  igally  generous  use  of  his  time  and  energy  in 
ular  detail  of  party  doctrine.  This  was  and  is  occasional  aid  to  obscure  persons  and  causes 
especially  true  in  a  state  like  Missouri,  where  it  which,  on  any  selfish  basis,  can  mean  little  to 
is  comparatively  easy  to  rouse  the  remote  rural  him. 

voter  of  old  American  stock  into  deep  suspicion  The  sort  of  person  a  man  is  at  sixty  is  a  com- 
against  anything  that  is  made  to  appear  like  a  bination  of  what  he  started  out  with,  modified 
foreign  entanglement.  The  "hill-billy" — this  by  the  experiences  the  world  has  forced  upon 
is  a  political  term  first  used  to  describe  the  small  him.  It  is  a  flexible  combination,  in  which  the 
farmer  of  the  remote  Ozark  hills  in  Missouri  degree  furnished  by  birth  and  the  degree  fur- 
and  Arkansas — is  ideal  soil  for  the  kind  of  vio-  nished  by  contact  with  the  world,  are  as  var- 
lently  vituperative  or  crudely  sentimental  pa-  ious  and  as  difficult  to  identify  as  the  com- 
triotic  oratory  that  is  one  of  Reed's  chief  reli-  plexities  of  human  nature  itself.  About  Reed, 
ances.  Also,  in  the  two  big  cities  of  Reed's  as  about  many  another  man,  you  occasionally 
state,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  there  are  wonder  whether  some  whim  of  fate  may  have 
among  the  Democratic  voters  foreign  elements  brought  him  into  contact  with  one  of  the  harsh- 
partial  to  Reed's  position  on  the  League  of  er  segments  of  the  world's  surfaces,  and  led  him 
Nations.  But  it  was  probably  not  these  mea-  to  conclude  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  a  thorn- 
gre  political  assets  that  led  Reed  into  his  fight  ier  thing  than  it  really  is,  a  thing  against  which 
for  vindication,  so  much  as  the  law  of  his  own  the  best  defense  is  a  sharper  and  more  truculent 
temperament,  which  takes  fire  the  more  read-  thorniness  in  himself.  Whether  or  not  Reed 
ily  in  proportion  to  the  desperateness  of  the  may  have  had  originally  an  endowment  of 
fight.  personality  very  difi'erent  from  what  he  now 
REED  IN  DEBATE  exhibits  to  the  world,  is  merely  material  for 

philosophic  reflection  to  persons  who  like  to 

ANY  reasoned  judgment  on  Reed  as  a  sena-  speculate  about  the  mysteries  of  personality, 
k.  tor  is  likely  to  be  seriously  adverse.  In  If  he  ever  had  it,  some  deeply  bitter  experience, 
debate  he  is  violent,  vituperative,  and — the  coupled  with  the  kind  of  public  career  he  has 
word  is  not  too  strong — unfair.  He  is  more  had,  has  made  him  a  man  of  harsh  violence, 
given  to  epithets  than  to  arguments.  The 
savage  malevolence  with  which  he  repeatedly 
attacked  Hoover  and  Hoover's  work  during  the  T  HAVE  occasionally  thought  that  maybe  a 
war,  his  ingenious  use  of  a  portion  of  the  facts  [  key  to  what  is  least  appealing  in  Reed,  and 
and  ignoring  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  give  the  to  what  is  his  greatest  limitation  in  public  life, 
country  a  false  picture  of  a  fine  and  useful  man,  may  be  found  in  a  brief  sentence  in  the  con- 
is  characteristic  of  Reed's  senatorial  career  as  a  densed  autobiography  he  furnished  to  ''Who's 
whole.     Probably   any   Senator  who  opposes  Who": 

Reed  in  debate  comes  out  f^he  encounter  p.^^^.^.j.gAttorney  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  1898- 

with  the  feeling  that  Reed  as  an  antagom  t  1  ^^.^^  J  ^^^^^  /^^  ^^^^^^^  convictions  in  285 

a  good  deal  of  an  oratorical  bully,  and  has  that     ^f  ^hem. 
impression  not  unjustly.  , 

And  yet,  seeing  and  studying  Reed  at  his         Substantially,  one  m.an  sent  to  jail  for  every 
worst,  you  have  frequently  the  wish  to  study     two  days  of  his  term  of  office;  and  throughout 
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the  entire  two  years,  only  two  men  to  get  off. 
Doubtless  that  is,  legitimately  enough,  one  way 
of  expressing  success  in  public  office,  one  way  of 
expressing  pride  of  achievement.  And  yet  the 
temperament,  the  point  of  view  toward  life, 
which  in  the  beginning  would  have  that  con- 
ception of  success,  and  in  the  end  would  exult  in 
that  sort  of  success,  goes  far  toward  telling  the 
whole  story  of  Reed.  It  is  as  a  prosecuting 
attorney  that  Reed  dramatizes  his  relation  to 
life.  It  is  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  that  he 
takes  his  position  in  the  Senate  toward  what- 
ever he  pays  attention  to,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Four-Power  Treaty,  Hoover,  Pro- 
hibition, Woman  Suffrage,  the  Maternity  Bill. 
The  issue  or  the  personality,  with  whom  Reed 
challenges  contact,  becomes,  in  his  mind,  a  de- 
fendant, a  wholly  evil  defendant,  a  thing  that 
should  be  killed,  hung,  exterminated.  He  be- 
gins his  debate  with  the  assumption  that  the 
thing  or  the  man  he  opposes  is  wholly  malevo- 
lent; not  merely  a  man  on  trial,  who  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  a  completely 
evil  thing.  In  fighting  it,  there  should  be  no 
quarter.  No  atom  of  good  should  be  con- 
ceded to  it.  All  evidence  in  the  nature  of  de- 
fense or  condonation  should  be  ignored.  Reed 
conceives  himself  not  as  a  judge,  not  as  a  seeker 
of  the  whole  truth.  That  role  is  for  someone 
else  to  take  if  he  chooses;  Reed  conceives  him- 
self as  the  prosecuting  attorney,  implacable,  in- 
tolerant, bent  on  but  one  purpose:  the  utter 
annihilation,  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
defendant,  be  it  a  man  or  an  issue.  If,  occas- 
ionally, the  facts  of  the  situation  put  Reed  not 
in  the  role  of  prosecuting  attorney,  but  in  that 
of  attorney  for  the  defense,  that  does  not  alter 
Reed's  permanent  and  fundamental  conception 
of  his  role  in  life.  In  that  case.  Reed's  imagin- 
ation merely  changes  the  identity  of  the  crim- 
inal; the  criminal  in  such  a  case  is  the  other 
lawyer,  or  the  prosecuting  witness,  or  the  op- 
posing Senator,  or  the  other  conception  of 
organized  society.  In  every  situation  to  which 
Reed  assumes  a  relation,  there  is  always  a  crim- 
inal, a  wholly  evil  devil;  and  Reed's  concep- 
tion of  himself  is  always  that  of  prosecutor,  of 
exterminator. 

reed's  position  in  politics 

IF  YOU  wanted  to  be  generous  to  Reed's  re- 
cord in  the  Senate  and  his  relation  to  the 
public  life  of  America  during  his  time,  3/0U 
might  conceivably  make  out  a  better  case  for 
him  than  he  has  ever  made  out  for  himself.     I 


doubt  if  Reed  has  ever  thought  of  himself  as 
having  a  fixed  position  in  his  relation  to  Amer- 
ican politics.  He  has  not  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  nor  any  broad  education.  But  some  one 
better  versed  in  American  political  history 
than  himself  might  be  able  to  prove  reasonably 
that  Reed  in  his  generation  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining pillars  of  a  definite  school  of  American 
political  thought.  It  is  doubtful  if  Reed  has 
ever  thought  of  himself  as  a  Democrat  in  the 
original  sense  of  a  believer  in  states'  rights,  in 
the  maximum  of  individual  liberty,  and  the 
minimum  of  governmental  interference  with 
the  free  will  of  the  individual.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  has  ever  thought  of  himself  as  having  the 
dignity  of  intellectual  consistency.  But  if  you 
examine  the  series  of  positions  which  Reed  has 
taken  in  the  Senate,  often  solitary  or  nearly  so, 
and  generally  conspicuous  by  opposition  to  the 
majorit}' — if  you  examine  carefully  the  record 
of  Reed's  more  outstanding  activities,  you  find 
a  thread  of  consistency  running  through  them. 
His  position  on  the  Volstead  Law  is  character- 
istic. The  thing  that  stimulates  Reed  to  activ- 
ity is  usually  some  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  the  individual,  some  attempt  to 
make  one  more  extension  of  Federal  authority 
over  the  individual  or  the  state. 

These  extensions  of  Federal  authority  over 
the  individual,  these  invasions  of  the  national 
Government  into  the  field  of  what  are  historic- 
ally states'  rights,  compose  the  largest  single 
characteristic  of  legislation  during  the  ten  years 
that  Reed  has  been  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  war,  they  went  to  an  extent  that  is  con- 
fessedly abnormal;  but  aside  from  the  war, 
these  interferences  with  the  individual,  this 
supplanting  of  the  local  state  governments,  has 
gone  on  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  a  degree  that 
not  many  realize.  It  is  against  these  invas- 
ions that  Reed  has  made  most  of  his  fights;  and 
the  fact  that  his  fights  have  been  almost  always 
losing  ones  is  in  itself  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  trend  against  which  he  contends. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  DEMOCRACY 

THE  swinging  away  of  the  popular  Amer- 
ican conception  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  in  the  beginning  was  that  of  the  least 
possible,  the  most  jealously  conceded  minimum 
of  power,  to  a  condition  where  the  Govem- 
m.ent  at  Washington  has  made  long  strides  to- 
ward a  markedly  socialistic  paternalism — that 
is  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  our 
national  political  history  during  so  much  as 
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has  passed  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     It  is  ties.     It  is  an  ideal  in  which  the  rules  of  man's 

Illustrated  by  the  direct  primary;  by  the  direct  relations  to  society  shall  be  determined  more 

election  of  United  States  Senators  which  de-  by  the  individual  himself  than  by  society    in 

prived  the  state  legislatures  of  one  of  their  which  the  individual  shall  concede  to  society 

most  important  prerogatives;  by  the  adoption  only  as  much  as  appeals  to  his  own  judgment 

of  the  income  tax  which  carried  with  it  the  or  self-interest,  and  in  which  the  intruding  fin- 

right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  search  into  ger  of  organized  society  is  a  thing  to  be  stepped 

the  personal  affairs  of  the  individual  to  a  de-  on   rather  than   to   be   tolerated.     In    Reed's 

gree  that  would  have  been  deeply  shocking  to  ideal,  the  Ozark  farmer  is  secure  in  his  cabin. 

Thomas  Jefferson  or  Andrew  Jackson;  by  the  He  sends  his  children  to  school  or  keeps  them 

prohibition   of   the   manufacture   and   sale   of  at    home,    according   to   his   own   disposition, 

alcoholic    liquors    and    the    authority    of    the  He  makes  his  own  cider  and  drinks  as  much  of 

Washington  Government  to  enforce  this  prohib-  it  as  seems  necessary  to  his  happiness.     He 

itive  act;   by  the  creation  of  Federal  agencies  sends  his  children  to  work  at  whatever  age  is 

like  the  Trade  Commission;  and  by  many  other  his  own  compromise  between  generosity  and 

extensions  of  the  Federal  Government's  right  necessity. 
of   scrutiny   into   the   business   and   personal 

affairs  of  the  individual-many  other  exten-  ™^  ^^°  democratic  viewpoint 
sions  of  Federal  authority  into  fields  which  for-  T  CAN  illustrate  the  position  of  Reed,  and  the 
merly  were  either  immune  altogether  from  1  school  of  political  thought  which  Reed  re- 
Government  interference,  or  else  were  within  presents  without  being  given  credit  for  it,  by 
the  domain  of  the  local  state  governments,  a  war-time  incident.  The  story  does  not  deal 
During  the  war,  this  centralization  and  exal-  with  Reed,  but  with  another  man  who  has  all 
tation  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  of  Reed's  detestation  for  Federal  interference 
already  made  immense  strides,  leaped  forward  with  the  individual,  coupled  with  a  better  intel- 
to  a  degree  that  was  abnormal  and  was  only  lectual  capacity  to  express  it  more  convincingly, 
justified  by  the  emergency  of  national  self-  namely,  ex-Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey  of  Texas, 
defense.  Many  of  these  war-time  extensions  One  day,  while  Hoover's  war-time  food  regu- 
of  Federal  authority,  as  against  the  local  state  lations  were  still  in  force,  Mr.  Bailey,  with  the 
and  the  individual,  have  not  yet  been  repealed,  leisurely  ponderousness  that  is  a  characteristic 
and  the  tendency  has  so  much  momentum  that  of  his  native  force,  strolled  into  the  dining 
there  is  no  wide-spread  popular  demand  for  room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington, 
their  repeal.  At  least,  there  is  no  demand  and,  as  he  took  up  the  bill-of-fare,  remarked  to 
strong  enough  to  express  itself,  as  yet,  in  action  the  head  waiter  with  a  rich,  rolling,  scornful 
by  Congress.                                                          -  irony,   "Well,   Leon,  what  does   Mr.   Hoover 

It  is  against  this  sort  of  thing  that  Reed,  with  allow  us  to  eat  to-day?" 
no  particular  thought  of  the  underlying  princi-  Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  part 
pie  involved,  has  made  most  of  his  fights.  Mr.  Hoover  played  in  the  world  during  its 
Reed  has  probably  not  had  the  intellectual  immense  convulsion  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in 
discipline  or  the  understanding  of  history,  to  the  same  breath  as  that  of  ex-Senator  Bailey, 
think  of  himself  as  the  consistent  defender  of  or  Reed,  or  any  combination  of  those  who  look- 
ancient  liberties;  and  yet,  in  his  rough  way,  ed  with  suspicion  upon  the  surrender  of  indivi- 
Reed  has  the  old-time  Democratic  ideal  of  an  dual  prerogatives  that  the  war  entailed  upon 
American  citizen,  an  ideal  that  arose  in  fron-  all  of  us.  Those  food  regulations  which  Mr. 
tier  days  when  the  flight  from  the  encroach-  Hoover  invented  and  put  into  practice  were 
ments  of  monarchy  and  tyranny  in  England  indispensable  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  It 
was  still  vivid,  an  ideal  in  which  the  typical  was  Mr.  Hoover's  genius  that  he  was  among 
American  citizen  is  a  farmer,  secure  in  his  title,  the  first  to  realize  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
whose  house  is  his  castle,  and  whose  boundary  war;  that  all  the  precedents  of  wars  which  were 
fence  is  his  moat,  across  which  no  one  must  mere  contests  between  armies  and  navies,  fur- 
come  except  at  his  peril,  least  of  all  any  agent  nished  no  sufficient  guidance  for  this;  and  that 
of  government.  It  is  an  ideal  of  jealous,  even  this  war  could  not  be  won  except  by  a  solidar- 
truculent,  independence,  in  which  there  shall  ity,  a  complete  throwing  of  every  sort  of  na- 
be  no  interference  with  manners,  morals,  or  the  tional  resource  into  the  firing  line;  a  surrender 
individual's  own  conception  of  his  public  du-  by  every  individual  in  private  life  to  the  same 
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sort  of  sacrifice  as  the  soldier;  a  systematic 
organization  and  scientific  distribution  of  every 
item  of  strength  to  the  best  advantage,  down  to 
the  point  of  wiUingness  to  eat  corn  occasionally 
in  order  that  our  allies  might  have  wheat. 
Nevertheless,  you  cannot  help  having  admir- 
ation for  Mr.  Bailey's  harking  back  to  the 
school  of  political  thought  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  ablest  living  exponents,  his  indignation 
that  the  American  people  should  accept  without 
protest  a  regime  in  which  an  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government  told  them  what  they 
should  eat  on  Monday,  and  what  different 
thing  they  should  eat  on  Tuesday. 

So  long  as  the  war  was  on,  the  position  to 
which  Bailey  gave  expression,  was  an  impossible 
one.  Bailey  himself  would  probably  admit 
that,  and  would  not  have  taken  in  any  serious 
public  sense  the  position  he  expressed  in  an 
off-hand  personal  remark.  But  the  War  is  no 
longer  on.  And  both  before  the  War  and  since 
it  ended,  this  tendency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  intimate  details  of  business, 
and  of  personal  existence,  has  gone  on.  A 
North  Carolina  business  man  remarked  the 
other  day  that  there  were  in  his  factory  at  that 
moment  five  different  agents,  representing  five 
separate  inquisitorial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  are  few  thoughtful  persons  who  would 
not  be  pleased  to  see  the  old  theory  of  states' 
rights  and  individual  liberty  expressed  in  our  pub- 
lic life  with  the  force  and  clearness  with  which 
Bailey  could  do  it  if  he  were  in  the  Senate  again. 

There  is  not  now  in  the  Senate  any  re- 
incarnation of  those  old  Democratic  defenders 
of  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, among  whom  Bailey  was  one  of  the  ablest. 
Reed,  with  his  much  slighter  knowledge  of 
American  history  or  understanding  of  political 
theory,  his  more  slipshod  loose-jointedness  of 
intellect,  his  greater  unrestraint,  his  depen- 
dence on  violence  rather  than  on  clearness  of 
argument — Reed  comes  as  near  as  any  Demo- 
crat in  the  Senate  to  being  what  Bailey  was  at 
his  best.  And  there  could  be  no  better  proof 
of  how  far  Reed  falls  short  of  what  Bailey  was 
than  the  fact  that  he  has  not  even  been  able 
to  make  himself  understood  by  a  public  which 
would  welcome  and  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
new  presentation  of  the  issue  of  state  and  indi- 
vidual rights  on  an  adequate  intellectual  basis. 
The  public  does  not  even  think  of  Reed  as  hav- 
ing this  role;  it  thinks  of  him  as  just  a  miscel- 
laneous hurler  of  bricks. 


In  saying  that  Reed  does  not  self-consciously 
dramatize  himself  in  the  role  of  consistent 
antagonist  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  states'  rights  and  individual 
immunity,  I  may  do  him  an  injustice.  I  ob- 
serve that  very  recently,  during  his  present 
campaign,  in  a  speech  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  Reed 
laid  down  a  statement  of  principles  which  at 
least  alludes  to  this  principle:   He  said: 

Another  menace  which  hangs  over  the  republic  is 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  concentration  of  power  has  already 
proceeded  to  an  alarming  degree.  One  after  an- 
other the  rights  originally  exercised  by  the  states 
have  been  impaired  or  abrogated.  Many  of  the 
attributes  of  Government  which  the  states  formerly 
performed  have  been  transferred  to  a  multitude  of 
boards  and  bureaus  in  Washington.  Moreover, 
the  power  of  these  boards  and  bureaus  has  been  ex- 
tended far  beyond  anything  originally  contemplated 
by  the  states  themselves. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  business  into 
leading  strings  and  to  regulate  by  Washington 
boards  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  relations  of 
life.  Among  the  other  things,  it  was  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  control  of  maternity  should  be  given 
to  a  board  of  unmarried  women  at  Washington. 
The  national  ownership  of  highways,  of  coal  mines, 
of  gas,  has  already  been  suggested.  It  is  but  a  step 
from  such  propositions  to  the  control  of  all  the 
necessities  of  life.  If  these  processes  continue, 
v/e  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  established  a  Federal 
Socialism^,  which  will  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
individual  man,  sap  the  energies  of  our  people  and 
produce  a  governrnxent  by  boards,  commissions  and 
bureaus,  which  will  undertake  to  control  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  and  the  private  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Reed  that  even  in  this 
statement  of  a  platform  which  should  appeal 
with  dignity  to  a  serious  school  of  thought,  he 
impairs  the  strength  of  his  appeal  with  an  un- 
fair innuendo.     He  says: 

An  attempt  has  been  made  ...  to  regulate 
by  Washington  boards  the  most  intimate  and 
sacred  relations  of  life.  Among  other  things  it  was 
recently  proposed  that  the  control  of  maternity 
should  be  given  to  a  board  of  unmarried  women  at 
Washington. 

Mr.  Reed  is  referring  to  a  bill  which  (I  speak 
from  recollection)  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  certain  amount  of  regulatory  power  over 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  aims  to  ensure 
care  at  childbirth  to  mothers  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  it.  It  is,  as  Senator  Reed 
points  out,  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.     Because 
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of  that,  it  has  had  the  earnest  opposition  of  I  suspect  that  if  the  judge  of  the  debate  were 
persons  with  more  accurate  minds  than  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  would,  after  hearing 
Reed  has.  The  present  writer  has  sympathized  Wilson  do  his  best  to  prove  Reed  something 
with  the  opposition,  on  the  theory  that  if  this  else  than  a  good  Democrat,  decide  that  the  case 
sort  of  thing  is  to  be  attempted  at  all  it  had  bet-  was  not  proved.  I  can  even  imagine  both 
ter  be  done  by  the  local,  state,  and  municipal  Jefferson  and  Jackson  agreeing  upon  the  con- 
governments.  But  the  sure  mark  of  Reed's  elusion  that,  in  the  historic  sense,  Reed  is  per- 
method  of  argument  by  innuendo  rather  than  haps  a  better  Democrat  than  Wilson.  Of 
by  fair  statement  is  found  in  the  phrase  "un-  course,  Wilson,  in  excommunicating  Reed,  had 
married  women."  1  do  not  have  the  bill  by  in  mind  the  one  recent  Democratic  issue,  the 
me;  but  I  hardly  need  to  refer  to  it  to  be  able  to  League  of  Nations.  So  far  as  he  confined  him- 
say  that  it  does  not  propose  that  the  Federal  self  to  that  one  test  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy, 
board  having  direction  of  this  function  shall  be  Wilson  was  right  enough.  But  if  the  test  were 
confined  to  "unmarried  women."  The  slight-  made  on  a  broader  base,  including  the  perman- 
est  reflection  on  the  picture  his  words  suggest  ent  issues  on  which  the  Democratic  party  has 
will  show  the  appeal  to  prejudice  he  aims  to  stood  in  the  past,  a  fair  contention  could  be 
make.  This  sort  of  thing  is  characteristic  of  made  out  that  of  the  two  men,  Reed  is  the  bet- 
Reed  as  a  debater.  It  robs  his  position  of  the  ter  Democrat.  Wilson  might  answer  by  say- 
very  considerable  force  he  mjght  have  if  he  were  ing  that  Reed  is  a  Democrat  of  1800,  or  1830, 
willing  to  be  the  fair  and  candid  spokesman  of  a  or  even  of  the  reconstruction  era;  but  that  he, 
legitimate  school  of  political  thought,  and  de-  Wilson,  is  a  Dem.ocrat  of  1920. 
prives  himself  of  the  support  he  might  readily  Wilson  had,  moreover,  to  reconcile  Jefferson- 
have  from  thoughtful  persons  who  are  sufficient  ian  and  Jacksonian  abstractions  about  states' 
in  numbers  to  make  up  a  formidable  group  if  rights  and  invididual  liberty,  to  the  actuality 
they  had  the  right  kind  of  a  leader.  of  a  war  in  which  our  republic  had  to  make  it- 
self effective  against  the  most  compact,  the 
WILSON  AND  REED  ^^^^    Centralized    monarchy    in    the    modern 

ONE  of  the  principal  handicaps  Reed  has  in  world.    And  Wilson  had,  in  the  end,  to  face 

his  present  campaign  is  the  fact  that  at  the  clear  duty  of  devising  some  means  of  giving 

the  very  beginning  of  it  he  was  read  out  of  the  potency  to  the  aggregate  opinion  of  the  world 

party  by  ex-President  Wilson.     That  letter  in  that  demanded  the  prevention  of  war,  the  sup- 

which  Mr.  Wilson  referred  to  Reed  as  a  *'mar-  pression  of  causes  of  war,  and  the  restraint  of 

plot"  was  wholly  in  the  nature  of  a  bull  of  ex-  those  who  would  wilfully  make  war.     For  this 

communication  which  reflected,  among  other  purpose,  it  may  or  may  not  be  that  there  is  an 

things,    Mr.   Wilson's  complete  confidence  in  alternative  way  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 

his    right    to    act    with    pontifical    authority,  form  that  Wilson  devised  it.     But  I  have  oc- 

Looking  at  Reed  in  the  light  of  his  relation  to  casionally     wondered     what     would     be     the 

what  has  been  the  chief  element  of  Democratic  thoughts    of   Thomas   Jefferson    and   Andrew 

party  doctrine  during  the  past   three   years,  Jackson  about  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  cor- 

the  word  ''marplot"  is  not  an  inaccurate  de-  nerstone  of  Democratic  party  doctrine.     1  sus- 

scription.     So  far  as  the  design  of  the  Demo-  pect  the  reflections  of  all  those  early  Democrats 

cratic  party,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  was  to  carry  the  who  fought  for  states'  rights  and  for  the  least 

United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations,  Reed  possible  yielding  of  power  to  the  Federal  union, 

certainly   did   his   best    to   mar   that   design,  if  they  should  look  upon  the  League  of  Nations 

Nevertheless,  if  you  look  less  exclusively  at  with  the  Article  X  that  Wilson  wrote  into  it, 

this  one  detail  of  recent  Democratic  history,  if  would  make  pungent   reading.     Also,    1   have 

you  consider  Reed's  whole  course  as   1   have  occasionally  found  interest  in  speculating  on 

tried  to  outline  it  in  this  article,  I  am  tempted  what  course  the  Democratic  party  would  have 

to  reflect  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  a  taken  if  it  had  been  a  Republican  president  who 

debate  between  Woodrow  Wilson  and,  let  us  brought  back  from  Paris  the  proposal  for  a 

say,  Andrew  Jackson,  on  the  question,  "Re-  strong  union  of  nations.     It  is,  at  the  least,  a 

solved,  that  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri  is  not  suggestive  question  whether  the  Democrats,  as 

a  good   Democrat."     I    suspect  that  Andrew  a  matter  of  domestic  politics,  might  not  have 

Jackson  would  take  the  negative  side  of  that  swung  back  to  something  analagous  to  their 

question  with  a  good  deal  of  joyfulness.     And  tradition  of  resistance  to  any  federation  strong 
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enough  to  infringe  materially  on  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  units  of  government. 

After  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  Reed,  it  falls  far  short  of  proof 
that  his  success  in  getting  back  to  the  Senate 
would  be  any  addition  of  usefulness.  It  is 
true  that  the  doctrine  of  restored  rights  to  the 
states,  and  renewed  vitality  to  the  functions 
of  the  state  legislatures,  is  much  in  need  of  ad- 
vocates. The  need  has  been  expressed,  in 
words  little  short  of  alarm,  by  men  as  temper- 
ate and  thoughtful  as  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  For 
nearly  a  generation  the  need  has  been  seen,  but 
during  that  length  of  time  no  adequate  spokes- 
man of  it  has  appeared  in  the  Senate.  States' 
rights  seems  almost  as  purely  historic  an  issue 
as  slavery.  There  is  no  one  in  public  life  who 
has  embraced  it  with  enough  conviction,  clear- 
ness, and  consistency,  to  get  the  public  follow- 
ing that  undoubtedly-  awaits  such  a  leader. 
But  if  Reed  has  not  succeeded  in  impressing 
himself  on  the  country  in  the  ten  years  he  has 
already  had  in  the  Senate,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected he  could  do  so  in  another  six.  Reed's 
temperament,  coupled  with  his  intellectual 
defects,  makes  him  unavailable  for  that  leader- 
ship, or,  indeed,  for  any  other  kind  of  leader- 
ship. At  best  Reed's  service  to  such  a  cause 
would  have  to  be  in  the  role  of  the  guerrilla,  the 
sharpshooter,  under  a  leadership  more  broad 
and  magnanimous  than  his  own 

CALIFORNIA  PRIMARIES 

OF  THE  seven  other  Senators  who  come  up 
in  these  August  primaries,  the  most  widely 
known  in  a  national  sense  is  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California.  California  is  one  of  the  communities 
in  which  the  League  of  Nations  sentiment  is 
supposed  to  be  strongest,  and  when  Hiram 
Johnson  became  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
trenchant  of  the  opponents  of  that  doctrine,  it 
was  freely  predicted  that  California  would  fmd 
another  spokesman  in  the  Senate.  But  the 
most  superficial  examination  of  public  senti- 
ment reveals  the  fact  that  feeling  about  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  the  present  at  least, 
has  ebbed  in  a  direction  sympathetic  to  John- 
son's position.  In  a  broader  way  the  drift 
of  the  times,  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
public,  seems  to  favor  Johnson.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  aspiration  for  the  Presidenc\' 
in  1920,  after  the  selection  of  Harding  to 
be  the  Republican  nominee,  and  the  latter's 
overwhelming  victory,  it  was  thought  that 
the  mood  of  the  country  was  going  to  be  an- 


tipathetic to  all  the  old  Progressives  like 
Johnson,  Harding's  election  was  interpreted 
as  a  conservative  victory,  and  was  believed 
to  reflect  a  return  on  the  part  of  the  country 
to  the  old  standpat  mood  of  the  early  part 
of  Taft's  presidency.  But  there  is  no  result  of 
the  primary  elections  so  far  held  this  year  m.ore 
clear  than  the  proof  that  the  country  is  back 
again  in  that  mood  of  restless  discontent  in 
which  Johnson,  and  others  of  his  school  of 
thought,  arose  and  thrived. 

For  a  long  time,  it  seemed  as  if  Johnson 
would  not  have  serious  opposition  in  his  am- 
bition to  return  to  the  Senate.  Efforts  made 
by  those  who  disapprove  of  his  course,  to  fmd 
men  of  known  political  strength  and  experience 
to  run  against  Johnson,  either  in  the  primary 
this  month,  or  in  the  election  in  November, 
did  not  meet  with  ready  response.  Some  of 
the  stronger  men  in  both  parties  who  were  ap- 
proached with  this  suggestion,  declined  it.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  however,  a  candidate  willing  to 
make  the  race  was  found  in  the  person  of  a 
man  of  long  and  approved  experience  in  the 
business  life  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  non- 
political  public  affairs  of  the  city  and  state. 
This  new  opposition  to  Johnson  is  backed  up 
energetically  by  a  group  of  Californians  whose 
political  experience  and  standing  is  such  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  it  may  become  formidable  by 
the  time  the  primary  comes,  on  the  29th  of 
August. 

The  political  calendar  for  August  is  the  most 
crowded  of  the  )'ear.  Omitting  governorships 
and  all  other  local  offices,  and  confining  this 
list  to  national  offices  solely — members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Senate — the  states  which  hold 
primaries  (in  the  case  of  Idaho  it  will  be  not 
primaries  but  conventions),  together  with  the 
dates,  and,  in  the  cases  where  senators  are  in- 
volved, the  names  of  the  sitting  senators,  are  as 
follows : 


STATE 

DATE 

PRESENT    SENATOR 

Kansas 

August 

Missouri 

James  A.  Reed 

Oklahoma 

\'irginia 

Claude  A.  Swanson 

West  Virginia 

Howard  Sutherland 

Kentucky 

5 

Alabama 

8 

Arkansas 

8 

Ohio 

8 

Atlee  Pomerene 

Wyoming 

8 

John  B.  Kendrick 

Mississippi 

15 

John  Sharp  Williams 

Idaho 

22 

California 

29 

Hiram  Johnson 

Montana 

29 

Henry  L.  Myers 

HOW  I  TRADE  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 

Merchant  Trading  in  Unsubsidized  Ships  Over  the  Ocean  that  is  Soon 
to  Supersede  the  Atlantic  as  the  Chief  Highway  of  World  Commerce 

By  ROBERT  DOLLAR 

EIGHTEEN  years  ago  I  happened  to  dinary  changes,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
be  in  Hakodate,  the  Japanese  sea-  viction  that  the  centre  of  the  world's  com- 
port. Only  three  Americans  were  merce  before  many  years  will  be  in  the  Pacific, 
there  at  that  time.  The  people  were  That  is  a  great  thing.  If  it  comes  to  pass, 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  and  I  am  sure -it  will,  there  must  be  a  con- 
the  opening  of  Hakodate  to  the  world's  com-  siderable  shifting  of  emphasis  in  international 
merce  by  Commodore  Perry.  On  the  principal  affairs.  The  nation  that  comes  out  ahead 
street  there  was  a  painting  of  the  Mikado  shak-  in  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  political 
ing  hands  with  Commodore  Perry.  They  struggle  will  be  the  one  that  understands 
didn't  shake  hands  when  he  first  went  there:  he  clearly  what  is  happening  and  equips  itself 
threatened  to  blow  them  off  the  island  if  they  best  and  does  most  to  encourage  its  citizens,  and 
didn't  open  the  port  to  the  world's  commerce,  least  to  discourage  them.  My  reasons  for 
We  went  into  the  park,  where  there  was  a  prophesying  a  shift  in  the  world's  commerce 
full-sized  model  of  a  yacht.  The  framework  are  based  partly  on  history,  partly  on  my  pri- 
of  wood  was  covered  with  canvas  and  painted  vate  experience  in  the  trade,  and  partly  on  a 
so  as  to  represent  a  perfect  vessel  of  the  type,  study  founded  on  travel  and  first-hand  ex- 
including  masts,  smokestack,  and  so  on.  perience  with  the  people  of  the  Far  East  and 
Hanging  on  the  side  of  the  ship  was  a  placard  many  other  countries. 

With  printing  in  Japanese  characters.  An  Falkirk,  Scotland,  was  m.y  birthplace,  and 
interpreter  translated  it  for  me  as  follows:  the  year  was  1844.  I  was  fourteen  when  my 
''This  yacht  was  presented  by  Queen  Vic-  father  brought  his  family  from  Glasgow  to 
toria  to  the  Mikado  thirty-three  years  ago.  Quebec  on  the  sailing  ship  Anglesia,  a  passage 
It  was  our  entire  steam  fleet  at  that  time.  To  that  occupied  five  weeks.  Two  years  earlier 
show  you  what  progress  we  have  made  and  I  had  taken  my  first  job  in  a  machine  shop 
what  we  have  done  since,  please  turn  around."  feeding  a  lathe,  at  the  rate  of  a  half  crown,  or 
The  painted  canvas  had  been  placed  on  a  about  sixty  cents,  for  a  week's  work;  and  sixty- 
hillside,  and  turning  around  and  looking  in  the  five  years  after  taking  that  first  job,  I  find  the 
opposite  direction,  there  was  disclosed  to  view  following  note  written  on  the  last  page  of  my 
the  great  battleship  fleet  of  Japan  at  anchor  1921  diary: 

in  the  harbor— the  fleet  that  was  in  a  com-  "  I  closed  this  year  by  putting  in  a  full  day's 
paratively  short  time  to  destroy  the  Russian  work,  and  went  home  satisfied  that  I  had  done 
ships.  I  never  saw  a  finer  illustration  of  my  best  during  the  year.  Not  that  I  have 
progress  than  that,  although  1  have  engaged  done  well  nor  that  I  have  accomplished  all  that 
for  a  good  number  of  years  in  Far  Eastern  com-  1  might  have  done,  but  by  persistent  hard 
merce  and  shipping,  where  wonders  of  progress  work  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  given  the 
are  almost  daily  affairs.  The  people  of  the  best  that  was  in  m^e  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
United  States  have  not  sized  up  quite  yet  and  in  my  business  I  have  striven  to  increase 
all  that  Japan's  progress  and  China's  awakening  and  develop  American  foreign  commerce." 
mean  to  them.  My  working  life,  therefore,  has  to  date 
I  was  fifty-seven  years  old  before  I  sent  my  spanned  three-score  and  some  odd  years, 
first  ship  to  engage  in  the  commerce  of  the  Within  my  recollection  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
Orient,  and  that  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  was  laid;  the  telephone  was  introduced;  wire- 
Steam  shipping  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  then  less  has  been  developed;  improvements  in  the 
in  the  pioneer  stage.  Only  twenty-two  years  use  of  steam  have  been  very  great;  the  pro- 
have  passed  since,  but  there  have  been  extraor-  peller  has  been  perfected  and  has  superseded 
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the  paddle  steamer.     When  I  was  a  boy  every  then  crack  steamer  China  of  the  Pacific  Mail 

steamer  was  fitted  with  sails  and  depended  to  fleet,  for  our  first  trip  to  the  Orient, 

a  great  extent  on  them  for  propulsion.     Now  We    visited    both    China    and    Japan.     In 

we  do  not  see  a  sail  on  a  steamer;  indeed,  we  China   I   carefully  looked  over  the  field,  and 

are  going  much  farther,  and  internal  combus-  opened  an  office  in  one  small  room  on  Szechuen 

tion  engines  are  being  introduced.  Road,  in  Shanghai.     That  was  starting  on  a 

These  are  great  changes.     But  young  men  very  small  scale.     But  that  is  my  ideal,  born 

now  living  will   survive  others  on   a  vaster  of  experience:  start  on  a  small  scale  and  work 

scale,  involving  the  commercial  and  industrial  up  from  a  sure  foundation.     We  moved  several 

development   of  countries  where   the  surface  times  in  Shanghai,  as  in  various  other  cities 

as  yet  has  been  little  more  than  scratched.  where  we  subsequently  opened  offices,  in  order 

From  1 858,  when  1  secured  a  job  in  a  Canadian  to  get  larger  quarters, 

lumber  camp — or  "shanty,"  as  we  called  it  In  Japan,  this  preliminary  trip  convinced  me 

then — at  ten  dollars  a  month,  until    1888,   I  that  considerable  trade  could  be  v/orked  up 

was    continuously   engaged    in    lumbering    in  between  the  three  chief  seaports — Hakodate, 

various  parts  of  Canada  and  Michigan.     By  Otaru,  Muroran — and  America.     I  was  pleased 

the  late  'eighties  good,  large  timber  was  getting  with  the  quality  of  the  oak  timber  I  saw,  and 

scarce  and  hard  to  find  on  the  upper  penin-  bought  six  oak  railroad  ties  and  took  them  to 

sula  of   Michigan,   and   the   profits   were  di-  San  Francisco.     This  was  the  first  oak  taken 

minishing  every  year,  so  I  moved  to  California,  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 

It  took  three  or  four  years  to  close   up   the  We  tried  those  pieces  out  by  making  them 

business  in  Michigan  and  sell  the  land,  but  in  into  furniture,  which  proved  to  be  satisfactory. 

1893  I  started  a  mill  and  lumbering  establish-  We  then  made  contracts  to  deliver  large  quan- 

ment  at  Usal,  in  Mendocino  County,  California,  titles  of  ties  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 

and  ran  it  for  six  years.     During  this  time  I  which  was  to  start  extensive  railroad  building 

found  it  very  difficult  to  get  vessels  to  carry  our  the  following  year  at  Guaymas,  Mexico.     The 

lumber.      I  started  investing  in  vessel    prop-  first  cargo  of  ties  I  inspected  myself  to  show  the 

erty   and   contracted   to   get    several    vessels  Japanese    exactly    what    we    wanted.     After 

built,  employing  them  in  our  own  service  in  this  we  bought  a  quantity  of  oak  logs  and  sold 

the  coastwise  trade.  them  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     This 

developed  into  a  large  and  satisfactory  busi- 

STARTING   IN   THE    CHINA   TRADE  .      ,    ,                         ^     -   -                         .       "^ 

ness,  in  later  years  requinng  many  steamers  to 

IT  WAS  not  until  1901  that  1  made  my  first  carry  the  logs, 

venture  in  the  China  trade.     I  began  with  I  quickly  discovered  in  this  business,  which 

a  6,500-ton  steamer  which  I  had  bought.    At  was  new  to  me,  that  a  laden  vessel  sent  to  a 

that  time  the  lumber  to  China  was  all   car-  foreign  country  becomes  a  drummer  there,  not 

ried  in  small  sailing  vessels;  my  vessel  on  her  only  for  the  sale  of  the  goods  carried  in  her 

first    voyage   carried  a   cargo  at   rates  much  holds,  but  for  cargoes  to  bring  back  with  her; 

lower  than  sailing  vessels  were  getting.     This  and  it  is  through  such  exchange  of  cargoes  that 

did  not  pay,  therefore  we  lost  money  at  the  foreign  trade  is  nurtured.     Every  ship  tends 

start.     In  fact  we  had  great  difficulty  persuad-  to  create  business  in  both  directions.     Other- 

ing  any  one  to  give  us  a  steamer  cargo,  so  I  wise  her  owner  is  likely  to  face  a  loss, 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  were  to  stay  It  is  our  present  rule,  indeed,  in  our  various 

in  the  business  we  must  furnish  our  own  lumber  Far  Eastern  offices   to   cable   the  home  office 

cargoes.     Consequently  I  became  interested  in  when  one  of  our  vessels  has  discharged  in  an 

a  large  mill  at  Mukilteo,  near  Everett,  Wash-  Oriental    port,    and    there    has    found    herself 

ington.     It  was  fortunate  that  we  were  com-  without   a   cargo   for  the   homeward   voyage, 

pelled  to  do  this,  as  we  thereby  provided  a  Our  representative  tells    how    many  tons  of 

fairly  large  permanent  business  for  our  steam-  cargo  are  lacking,  and  lets  us  know  what  can 

ers,  outward  bound.  be  bought  on  the  ground.     The  ship  becomes 

The  unprofitable  initial  voyage  of  our  first  \trade  missionary  and,  not  finding  a  cargo 


steam.er  also  convinced  me  that  if  we  hoped  ^  \dy  to  bring  home,  she  seeks  one,  ev'en  going 

make  a  success  of  the  Far  Eastern  trad-,  we  to  the  length  of  buying  one  if  it  is  not  possible 

must  have  an  organization  at  both  ends.     So,  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  way. 

on  July  8,  1902,  Mrs.  Dollar  and  I  sailed  on  the  We  will  say  that  our  representative  can  buy 
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hemp  in  Manila  at  a  certain  price.     We,  at  the  briefly  the  wonderful  richness  and  resources  of 

home  office,  know  the  price  hemp  will  bring  in  a  portion  of  one  of  the  countries:  the  land  bor- 

the  United  States.     If  it  can  be  sold  here  at  dering  the  Yangtsze  River  and  its  tributaries, 

an  advantage  great  enough  to  give  us  a  profit,  running  through  the  rich  heart  of  China, 

possibly   only   enough   for   reasonable  freight  Roughly  a  seventh  of  the  human  race  dwells 

rates,  we  consider  it  good  business  to  buyaad  there.     Like  the  Nile,  the  Yangtsze  is  a  great 

so  complete  the  cargo,  for  the  most  expensive  silt-bearing  stream,   and  overflows  its   banks 

freight  is  wind  and  air.  every  year,  thereby  periodically  renewing  the 

The  growth  of  our  private  business  was  a  soil  and  making  it  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world, 
part  of  the  general  and  very  significant  growth  A  year  ago  1  sailed  up  this  river  some  1,600 
of  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  Little  more  than  miles.  I  will  try  to  describe  a  few  of  the  things 
eighty  years  ago  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  United  that  may  be  seen  on  that  journey,  and  that  will 
States  had  only  a  scattered  population  of  a  few  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  The 
white  men.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  first  reaches  of  the  river  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
steamship  crossed  the  ocean  from  America  to  tions,  or  rather  into  four.  The  first  60  miles 
China.  The  entrances  and  clearances  at  is  from  the  ocean  to  Shanghai;  the  second  ex- 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  twenty  years  ago,  were  tends  from  Shanghai  about  700  miles  to  Han- 
5,825,293  tons;  ten  years  ago,  6,384,800  tons;  kow;  the  third,  from  Hankow  to  1-chang,  is 
and  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  12,127,886  nearly  400  miles  on  account  of  the  many  turns 
gross  tons.  If  the  same  ratio  of  increase  con-  in  the  river;  and  the  fourth,  through  the  gorges 
tinues,  or  even  a  lesser  ratio,  you  can  see  why  from  I-chang  to  Chung-king,  is  462  miles,  and 
I  say  that  soon  the  Pacific  will  exceed  in  ton-  Chung-king  itself,  a  city  of  800,000,  is  more 
nage  that  of  the  Atlantic.  than  1,600  miles  from  the  ocean. 

New  products  have  been  brought  into  com-  Starting  with  Shanghai,   situated   near  the 

merce.     Not  long  ago  soya  beans  were  never  mouth  of  the  great  river,  I  find  it  difficult  to 

taken  out  of  China  and  sesamum  seed  was  not  describe  the  improvements  of  the  last  twenty 

even  known;  now  China's  combined  exports  years.     The  city  has  more  than  doubled  its 

of  these  products  run  into  the  millions  of  tons  population,  for  one  thing.     Since  the  formation 

and  dollars  every  year.     I  arrived  in  China  just  of  the  Republic  eleven  years  ago,  progress  has 

after  the  big  revolution  started,^  a  few  years  ago.  been  rapid.     1  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that 

I  told  my  son  that  there  would  be  no  Chinese  in  no  city  in  the  world  has  more  building  been 

business,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  been  think-  done,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.     Along  the  Bund 

ing  of  the  Philippines.     I  went  to  Manila  and  and  in  the  business  section  many  very  large, 

there  was  met  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Forbes,  modern  buildings  have  been  erected  and  others 

then  Governor,  who  said  he  had  been  laying  for  are  in  course  of  construction, 

me.     He  put  a  steamer  at  my  disposal  and  di-  It  is  in  manufacturing  plants,  however,  that 

rected   the   Commissioner   of   the    Bureau   of  the  greatest  strides  have  been  made.     More 

Navigation  to  accompany  me  to  any  part  of  than  a  dozen   very  large  cotton   mills,   each 

the  Islands  1  wished  to  visit,  stating  that  the  employing  from  two  to  four  thousand  men  and 

longer  I  kept  both  the  better  he  would  like  it,  women,  several  flour  mills,  large  electric  light 

for  he  knew  that  my  journey  would  mean  an  plants,  tobacco  factories,  oil  mills,  and  so  on, 

increase  of  American  trade.  have  been  erected.     There  is  now  no  question 

I  kept  the  steamer  sixteen  or  eighteen  days,  but  that  Shanghai  is  by  all  odds  the  greatest 

and   they  did   mean  American  trade.     From  industrial  and  commercial  city  of  China,  and 

Zamboanga  I  cabled  home  for  a  big  steamer  to  that  it  will  continue  its  growth.    The  popula- 

come  out  and  load  with  copra  and  mahogany,  tion  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  estimated  at 

It  did  so,  and  an  absolutely  new  American  trade  i  ,800,000. 

was  thereby  established.  Before  1  left  the  On  the  second  reach  of  the  river,  that  from 
Orient  on  that  trip  I  sent  for  a  second  ship.  Shanghai  to  Hankow,  after  Nanking  you  pass 
Many  ships  have  gone  since  then,  and  many  through  the  mineral  part  of  the  country,  con- 
more  will  go.  taining  mostly  iron    and  coal.     This   section 

But    incidents  and   figures    do    not  convey  continues  for  a  distance  of  300  miles, 

the  full   picture  of  the   commercial  possibili-  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  firmly  believe 

ties.     Leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  Orient  out  the  Yangtsze  Valley  will  yet  be  the  greatest 

of  the  account  for  a  moment,  let  me  just  suggest  steel  producing  country  in  the  world.     I  base 
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m>'  opinion  on  history,  which  shows  that  those 
nations  which  have  risen  to  the  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  world  of  commerce,  had  coking 
coal  and  iron  near  together  and  also  convenient 
to  transportation. 

Several  years  ago  in  this  region  of  the 
Yangtsze  Valley  1  visited  Tah  Yeh,  which 
means  great  smelter,  and  is  the  great  iron  ore 
mine  of  China.  It  is  sixty  miles  down  the 
river  from  Hankow  to  the  landing  called 
Hwang-shi-kiang,  and  this  place  is  connected 
with  the  mine  itself  by  a  railroad  fourteen 
miles  long. 

When  I  visited  the  mine  they  were  taking 
out  ore  at  two  places,  two  miles  apart.  One 
was  just  being  opened,  while  the  other  has 
been  a  mine  for  so  many  centuries  that  there 
is  no  record  of  when  it  was  first  worked.  The 
name  has  come  down  through  the  ages.  I  saw 
them  making  a  road  in  one  place  where  they 
had  to  cut  their  way  through  a  hill  of  slag. 
From  the  size  of  some  of  the  pieces  it  looked  as 
if  the  furnaces  had  once  been  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  barrel.  No  doubt  iron  was 
made  here  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  grand  canal  was  dug 
1,000  B.  C.  and  the  tools  with  which  the  work 
was  done  were  very  likely  made  at  this 
place. 

At  both  mines  a  solid  mountain  of  ore  rises 
from  the  valley  about  six  hundred  feet.  The 
mountains  are  of  reddish  brown  color;  solid  ore 
running  from  60  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent,  of  pure 
iron.  They  worked  it  from  a  perpendicular  face. 
At  one  place  they  were  blasting  on  a  cliflF  two 
hundred  feet  high.  When  the  blasts  went  off, 
the  dislodged  ore  rolled  down  to  the  railroad 
track,  where  it  was  loaded  into  the  cars.  They 
were  using  a  few  compressed  air  drills,  but  as 
ordinary  labor  cost  them  at  that  time  five 
cents  gold  a  day,  labor  saving  devices  were  not 
considered  necessary.  They  had  made  no 
investigation  as  to  the  depth  of  the  ore  under 
the  surface,  as  there  is  plent>-  in  sight  on  the 
surface  to  last  a  hundred  \ears. 

A  more  ideal  mine  could  not  well  be  imagined, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  best  in  the  world, 
being  just  a  few  miles  from  where  for  eight 
months  a  year  vessels  drawing  twenty-six  feet 
of  water  can  load  for  any  port.  The  quality  of 
the  ore,  the  low  cost  of  mining,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  shipping,  all  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  best  iron  propositions  anywhere.  At  the 
mine  the  valley  is  quite  narrow,  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  opposite  the  iron  mine  is  a 


ridge  of  limestone  so  pure  that  some  of  it 
is  marble.  The  rock  is  pure  white  and  in 
great  contrast  to  the  dark  colored  iron;  thus 
side  by  side  are  the  two  great  ingredients  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  Then,  half  way  to 
the  landing,  is  a  ridge  of  dolomite,  which  they 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Everything,  in  short,  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  is  in  the  vicinity,  even  coal.  The  Pin- 
shang  coal  mines,  incidentally,  are  so  good  that 
they  claim  to  have  coal  in  sight  to  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  without  further  prospecting. 

The  rich  agricultural  valley  at  places  along 
the  Yangtsze  River,  is  as  level  as  a  floor  and 
most  of  the  time  it  is  so  wide  that  the  hills 
can  not  be  seen  on  either  side.  This  valley 
helps  to  explain  why  China  produces  enough 
food  for  her  four  hundred  million  inhabitants, 
and  has  some  left  over  for  export.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  not  fit  for  cultivation,  but 
that  which  is  under  cultivation  is  m.ade  to 
produce  crops  by  intensive  effort  such  as  is 
done  in  no  other  country. 

ABOVE    I-CHANG 

THE  fourth  stretch  of  the  river,  that  from 
I-chang  to  Chung-king,  is  navigable  only  by 
fast  steamers  built  specially  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions that  exist,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
river  navigation  equally  difficult.  At  some 
points  there  are  rapids  with  so  swift  a  current 
that  the  i6-knot  steamers  can  make  headway 
only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  eddies  on  one 
side,  crossing  to  the  opposite  side  when  there 
is  less  current  there.  At  places  the  river 
turns  at  right  angles  and  it  is  impossible  to  see 
ahead. 

The  gorges  have  effectually  shut  off  the 
province  of  Szechuen  from  easy  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  that  can  be 
overcome  with  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  when  I  see  the  richness  of  this  great 
province,  from  both  a  mineral  and  agricultural 
point  of  viev/,  I  am  completely  lost  in  trying  to 
think  of  its  future  during  the  next  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  as  it  is  only  commencing  to  be 
opened  up  to  foreign  comimerce,  which  is  yet 
so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not  worth  being  called 
by  that  name. 

The  capital,  Cheng-tu,  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Yangtsze,  had  a  system  of  irrigation 
introduced  before  the  Christian  Era,  which  is  in 
perfect  condition  and  in  use  to-day.  It  has 
been  examined  by  modern  engineers  who  pro- 
nounced it  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  build 
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to-day.   When  you  consider  that  the  population  than  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  and  I  have  speci- 

of  the  province  according  to  the  last  census  is  fied    it   here   in   particular  solely   because  its 

66,000,000,  more  than  all  of  South  America,  possibilities  admit  of  fairly  easy  description, 

self-contained  and  raising  and  producing  every-  Besides  China  there  are  the  Philippines,  Japan, 

thing  it  wants,  and  does  not  have  to  depend  on  and  so  on,  a  field  with  half  the  population  of 

the  outside  world  for  anything;  and  when  you  the  world  and  more,  and  surely  big  enough  to 

see  the  numerous  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  occupy  the  imagination, 

thickly  populated,  it  stirs  the  imagination.  It  is  of  national  significance  how  we  view 

this  great,  nearly  virgin  field  of  commerce — 

THE   ORIENTAL    PERSONALITY  u    ^u                           u       *-           ^                r      *                    a 

whether  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 

AND  let  me  assure  you  that  you  will  find  farmers    regard    foreign    trade    seriously,    not 

L  gentlemen  in  the  Orient.     1  have  learned  merely  hopping  in  and  hopping  out  when  the 

by  long  intercourse  and  dealings  with  men  of  all  mood  strikes  them;  and  whether  the  question 

nations  that  because  a  man  has  a  yellow  skin  of  a  merchant  marine,  a  fleet  of  cargo  vessels 

he  is  not,  as  many  of  our  countrymen  suppose,  flying  the  United  States  flag,  is  to  be  treated 

a  man  you  can  not  trust,  dishonest  and  dis-  constructively  or  destructively  by  those  who 

reputable.     Some  of  the  finest  and  best  gentle-  have  in  their  power  the  making  or  breaking 

men  I  have  ever  met  are  Japanese  and  Chinese,  of  it. 

There  is  both  good  and  bad  in  every  nation  Foreign  trade  is  not  a  subject  narrowly  con- 
under  the  sun.  Judge  all  men  fairly,  and  as  a  fined  to  one  group  of  interested  individuals, 
result  trade  will  surely  follow.  The  people  who  are  concerned  are  many. 

People  are  likely  to  discourage  you  with  the  There  is  first  the  farmer.     He  produces  more 

remark  that  the  Chinese  market  is  not  a  very  crops   than   the   United   States   can  consume, 

good  one  because  most  of  the  people  earn  small  and  there  is  only  one  way  he  can  sell  the  excess 

wages  and  therefore  have  little  with  which  to  and  get  the  money,  and  that  is  by  selling  to 

buy.     That  is  true,  but  the  situation  is  chang-  foreign  countries.     Therefore,  he  is  intensely 

ing,  and  will  change  still  more  in  the  future,  interested. 

One  day  a  Chinaman  met  me  on  the  street  and  There  is  next  the  manufacturer.     Mr.  Red- 

we    discussed    the    possibilities    in    China.     1  field   said,   when   he  was   Secretary  of  Com- 

said  to  him:  merce,  that  if  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 

"The  way  we  are  going  to  increase  the  trade  States  were  to  run  their  plants  full  time,  in 

here  is  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  six  months  they  could  produce  all  the  United 

people."  States  would  require  for  a  year,  and  he  made 

He  said,   "How  can  you  do  that?     It  can  that  statement  before  the  great  extensions  of 

not  be  done."  manufacturing    equipment    during    the    war. 

At  that  particular  moment  thirteen  men  Therefore,  for  fully  six  months  of  the  time  man- 
came  along  hauling  a  wagon  of  lumber,  which  ufacturers  as  a  whole  have  to  sell  to  foreign 
happened  to  be  from  my  lumber  yard.  It  was  countries  or  suffer  their  plants  to  stand  idle, 
in  the  winter  time  and  there  was  snow  on  the  Bankers  of  course  are  keenly  interested,  be- 
ground.  Those  men  were  all  barefooted,  and  cause  they  have  to  buy  the  bills  of  exchange 
I  was  paying  them  eight  cents  a  day.     I  said:  for  all  commodities  going  to  foreign  countries. 

"  You    take    those    thirteen    men    off    that  Then  there  are  the  merchants  with  establish- 

wagon,  put  a  horse  there  with  one  man  to  drive  ments   in   foreign   countries,   who   depend   on 

it,  and  put  the  other  twelve  men  into  a  factory  'buying  and  selling  our  products,  and  they  are 

and  you  will  increase  their  earning  power;  then  naturally  very  much  interested. 

they  will  buy  more  and  develop  the  commerce  Last  comes  the  ship  owner.     What  use  are 

of  your  country."  surplus  products  to  anybody  if  you  have  not 

1  asked  that  man  if  he  knew  how  many  men  the  ships  to  carry  them? 

and  women  in  China  were  going  barefooted.  We    are    all    concerned    in    foreign    trade, 

and  he  replied  that  there  must  be  100,000,000  every  one  of  us.     There  isn't  a  person  that 

anyway,  if  not  more.     1  told  him  if  they  could  is    not    concerned    either    directly    or    indi- 

earn  more  they  would  not  go  barefooted,  that  rectly.     On  two   of    our    ships — just    two — I 

they  were  going  barefooted  from  necessity  and  counted  not   long  ago  the  commodities  that 

not  from  choice.  were  carried,  and  I  found  there  were  304  dif- 

The  Orient,  of  course,  embraces    far  more  ferent   commodities   being  exported   on   those 
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ships  from  this  country  to  the  Far  East. 
Homeward  there  were  153  different  commodi- 
ties carried  this  way  on  the  same  ships.  Not 
a  person  reads  this  article  but  is  interested  in 
some  one  or  more  of  those  commodities  and  so 
is  concerned  with  foreign  trade,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  aware  of  his  interest.  No  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  ever  truly  great 
that  has  been  wholly  sufficient  to  itself  and  did 
not  have  foreign  commerce. 

If  carried  on  properly,  foreign  trade  is  only 
an  exchange  of  commodities.  It  is  necessary 
to  buy  in  each  country  as  much  or  nearly  as 
much  as  is  sold  there.  It  is  very  nice  to  have 
the  balance  in  our  favor,  and  the  European 
war  made  us  the  biggest  creditor  in  the  world; 
but  that  is  not  altogether  profitable. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  Chinese 
look  at  that — we  sometimes  think  they  do 
not  know  very  much  over  there! — I  was  trying 
at  one  time  to  put  through  a  deal  with  the 
Chinese  Government  by  buying  iron  ore  and 
pig  iron  from  them.  We  came  to  a  deadlock, 
and,  as  they  desired  to  send  me  off  in  good 
humor,  they  gave  me  a  banquet.  They  said 
they  were  sorry  they  could  not  meet  my  terms, 
but,  as  I  could  not  come  up  on  my  terms,  we 
would  have  to  agree  to  disagree.  As  a  parting 
shot  I  said: 

"Remember  one  thing,  gentlemen:  up  to 
the  present  time  I  have  done  many  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  business  with  China,  and  I 
have  yet  to  take  the  first  dollar  of  your  money 
away  from  you.  I  have  even  bought  more  than 
I  have  sold  to  you." 

We  were  just  ready  to  go  into  the  banquet 
room,  when  they  said,  "Sit  down  a  moment," 
and  they  began  to  talk.  I  didn't  understand 
what  they  were  saying,  but  every  one  had  some- 
thing to  say.  The  President  of  the  Republic, 
who  was  present,  finally  said  to  me: 

"We  have  been  trying  to  form  an  answer  to 
your  last  remark,  and  we  have  utterly  failed, 
so  we  have  now  decided  to  give  you  our 
products  at  the  price  you  have  named  because 
we  can  not  afford  to  do  without  the  exchange 
of  commodities  that  you  are  giving  us." 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  merchants  to  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  what  nationality  the 
ship  is  that  carries  the  freight.  That  is  a  mis- 
taken idea,  as  the  owners  of  ships  are  bound  to 
work  up  business  for  their  own  country.  An 
owner's  financial  existence  depends  on  pro- 
viding cargoes  for  his  ships  and  keeping  them 
going;  and  he  is  interested  above  all  in  bringing 


them  back  to  the  home  port.  It  often  hap- 
pens when  the  owner  can  get  no  cargoes  he  is 
forced  to  buy  them  on  his  own  account,  thereby 
stimulating  and  increasing  trade.  I  have  ex- 
plained how  we  manage  that  in  our  own  organi- 
zation. 

The  nation  that  has  the  largest  merchant 
marine,  and  that  can  build,  man,  and  manage 
its  vessels  in  the  most  economical  way,  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world's  commerce. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  every  nation  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  United 
States  needs  to  look  to  its  merchant  marine. 
We  must  have  permanently,  not  only  ships  to 
carry  our  commerce,  but  they  must  be  Ameri- 
can ships.  Plying  to  the  world's  ports,  they 
will  mean  the  existence  there  of  American 
branch  houses  in  every  seaport,  fighting  for  the 
world's  business.  I  have  told  how  1  opened  our 
first  little  office  in  Shanghai.  There  are  now 
eleven  of  our  offices  in  the  Far  East,  and  that 
is  a  sample  of  how  ships  stimulate  business. 

In  1862  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  under 
American  registry  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
nation.  In  China,  previous  to  this,  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  was  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  The  trade  of  the  Yangtsze  was 
opened  by  American  steamers.  Now  let  me 
show  some  figures,  taken  from  a  chart  gotten 
up  by  Mr.  P.  W.  H.  Ross,  to  give  the  percent- 
ages of  our  products  that  went  in  different 
years  to  foreign  countries  in  ships  flying  the 
American  flag. 


YEAR 

1789 

1795 
1800 

I81O 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
I9I4 


PER  CENT.  CARRIED 
IN  AMERICAN  SHIPS 

23.8 
90.0 
89.0 
91.5 

89.5 
89.0 
82.9 

72.5 

66.2 
35.6 

174 
12.9 

9-3 
8.8 

1.97 


These  are  mostly  ten-year  intervals.  Notice 
that  in  18 10  we  were  carrying  91.5  per  cent, 
of  our  products  to  foreign  countries.    When  we 
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got  down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, a  drop  took  place.  It  continued  from 
that  time. 

In  the  early  days  we  had  not  only  the  most 
ships  and  the  most  tonnage  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  but  we  had  by  all  odds  the  best 
ships  afloat.  When  the  decline  set  in  we  were 
the  rivals  of  Great  Britain.  They  started  in 
to  build  iron  ships.  We  continued  with  wooden 
ships  because  we  had  no  encouragement  to  do 
otherwise — in  fact,  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment. 

I  had  an  experience  several  years  ago  with 
Senator  Nelson.  They  put  me  through  a  long 
"course  of  sprouts"  in  an  investigation  at 
Washington,  and  he  said  to  me: 

"Mr.  Dollar,  why  don't  you  make  all  your 
ships  American  ships?" 

"  Because,"  1  replied,  "  1  haven't  got  money 
enough,  and  1  couldn't  stand  it." 

"Oh  then,"  he  said,  "that's  the  measure  of 
your  patriotism?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes  sir." 

So  after  the  session  was  over,  I  said  to  the 
Chairman,  Senator  Burton: 

"Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  Senator 
Nelson  a  question?" 

He  replied,  "Yes  sir." 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "you  have  been  asking 
me  questions,  going  into  the  hundreds.  Sena- 
tor, will  you  answer  me  truthfully  this  one 
question  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Now,  Senator,  let  us  two  go  in  and  build  a 
ship."  I  said.  "  Here  is  an  American  ship  we 
can  get  for  ^700,000,  and  here  is  the  same  ship 
we  can  get  in  England  that  will  cost  $2 50,000. 
Now,  the  extra  expense  of  running  the  Ameri- 
can ship  will  be  about  $30,000.  Senator,  when 
I  say  that  to  you,  1  will  ask  you  this  question, 
whether  you  and  I  will  build  a  British  or  an 
American  ship?" 

And  he  said:  "A  British  ship,  sure." 

"That's  the  extent  of  your  patriotism,  and 
you  a  United  States  Senator — I'm  ashamed  of 
you! 

Under  present  conditions  it  costs  the  Amer- 
ican ship  owner  more  to  operate  his  vessels  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  This  is  not  hear- 
say: 1  have  before  me  recent  figures,  not  made 
up  for  the  occasion,  but  taken  off  the  reports 
that  come  to  me  regularly  for  my  private  in- 
formation concerning  vessels  in  our  own  fleet. 
Here  they  are: 


KIND    OF    VESSEL 

NUMBER 

MONTHLY 

OF  MEN 

COST 

Shipping  Board  steamer 

(American  crew) 

34 

$3718.50 

American  steamer  (Chi- 

nese crew) 

46 

2124.50 

British  steamer  (Chi- 

nese crew) 

44 

1567.20 

Japanese  steamer  (Jap- 

anese crew) 

36 

1403.12 

If  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  were  fully 
enforced,  the  cost  would  be  still  higher,  even 
prohibitive. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  in  an  article 
like  this  just  how  American  vessels  have  been 
handicapped  in  the  foreign  trade.  But  it  is 
sufficient  to  cite  the  LaFollette  Seamen's  Bill 
as  an  example  of  legislation  which  helped  to 
drive  the  American  flag  off  the  ocean.  It  de- 
fined seamen's  so-called  rights  and  specified 
what  the  ship  owners  must  do.  Of  course  we 
expected  this  bill  to  be  enforced — it  never  was 
— therefore  we  moved  the  terminus  of  our  Bri- 
tish Steamship  Line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Our  action  was  only  one  instance  of  what  ship 
owners  did  because  they  were  forced  to  by  the 
law,  not  because  they  wanted  to,  and  the  fol- 
lowing figures  picture  what  happened.  They 
refer  to  the  number  of  steam  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  engaged  in  Oriental 
commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  two  dates: 

NOVEMBER,    I914 


FLAG 


American 
Japanese 


NUMBER  OF 
VESSELS 

6 
22 


NET 
TONNAGE 

45315 
89,932 


This  was  before  the  Seamen's  Bill  became  effec- 
tive. Contrast  the  figures  with  the  following 
of  a  year  later: 


NOVEMBER,    I915 

FLAG 

NUMBER  OF 

NET 

VESSELS 

TONNAGE 

American  . 

I 

3,186 

Japanese    . 

...                         42 

141,262 

This  was  after  the  Seamen's  Bill  became  effec- 
tive. 

By  this  Act  of  Congress  the  Japanese  then 
gained  dominating  control  in  the  Pacific,     l 
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had  heard  of  their  hopes  and  ambitions  for  owner  who  would  not  rather  use  his  own  coun- 
many  years.  But  none  of  them  expected  to  try's  flag  than  any  other.  I  always  feel,  in  do- 
live  to  see  this.  They  had  boasted  that  the  ing  business  under  the  other  flag,  like  the  man 
day  was  coming  when  the  Japanese  would  get  who  is  doing  business  in  his  wife's  name! 
control  of  the  Pacific,  and,  like  ourselves,  they  1  do  not  want  it  thought  from  all  I  have  said 
believed  that  the  great  future  traffic  of  the  that  I  am  pessimistic  about  conditions.  I  am 
world  was  to  be  transferred  from  the  Atlantic  an  optimist  and  have  always  been.  For 
to  the  Pacific,  just  as  it  was  once  transferred  twenty  years  and  more  1  have  been  an  optimist 
from  the  iMediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  about  the  future  of  the  Pacific,  and  I  expect  to 

I  was  in  Japan  at  about  that  time,  and  the  continue  to  be.     And  as  for  business  to-day, 

ship  owners  of  the  country  invited  me  to  a  you  can  always  tell  better  by  what  a  man  does 

meeting.    When  I  got  to  the  meeting  there  were  than  by  what  he  says,  and  I  am  buying  vessels: 

quite  a  number  of  ship  owners  there,  and   1  all  I  can  get  at  the  right  price.     I  have  given 

noticed  a  number  of  papers  on  the  table.    The  my  promise  that  1  will  do  my  utmost  to  operate 

president  told  me  it  was  a  translation  of  the  them  under  the  American  flag.     I  hope  1  can. 

American  Seamen's  Bill,  and  what  they  wanted  On  the  way  to  New  York  and  England  a 

to  say  was  that  they  could  not  believe  that  Con-  year  or  so  ago  I  stopped  off  at  Ottawa.     Sena- 

gress  had  turned  over  the  control  of  the  Pacific  tor  W.  C.  Edwards  took  me  up  the  Gatineau  to 

to  them.     They  wanted  me  to  explain  to  them  see  the  places  where,  as  a  boy,  I  started  work 

if  that  could  be  possible,  and  when  I  informed  in  the  lumber  shanties.     To  say  I  was  intensely 

them  that  it  was,  they  said :  interested  does  not  express  it,  as  I  left  there 

"Truly  we  have  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fifty-seven    years   ago.     Many   of   the   places 

not  so  much  by  our  own  efforts  as  by  an  Act  of  came  back  to  my  mind,  but  I  had  known  the 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  country  as  an  unbroken  forest  with  no  one 

Our  merchants  and  our  ship  owners  must  be  living  near,  and  at  that  time  it  was  certainly 

put  on  an  equality  with  their  foreign  competi-  a  wild  country. 

tors.    Nothing  else  will  do.    And  nothing  more  I  visited  the  site  of  the  first  shanty  1  worked 

is  wanted.     I  will  give  an  illustration.  in.    The  lake  I  used  to  carry  the  water  from  was 

On  one  of  our  ships,  some  years  ago,  there  was  there,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  camp  was 

a  bully  and  he  had  beaten  every  one  he  had  built  where  1  washed  the  dishes  and  did  the 

tackled;  but  he  reserved  one  fellow,  whom  he  chores.     But  instead  of  the  unbroken  forest 

was  a  little  bit  afraid  of,  until  the  last.     Finally  there  was  a  beautifully  cultivated  field.     The 

he  challenged  him  to  come  out  and  fight.     Be-  forest  had  disappeared  and  it  was  difficult  for 

fore  the  fight  he  thought  he  would  pray  to  the  me  to  realize  the  tremendous  change  that  had 

good  Lord  and  this  was  his  prayer:  taken  place.     The  country  was  dotted  with 

"Good  Lord,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  farmers'  hom.es.  There  was  an  automobile 
prayed  to  you  and  it  will  be  the  last  time.  I  road  where  when  I  was  a  boy  we  carried  our 
don't  ask  you  to  help  me.  I  don't  want  you  bags  of  clothes  on  our  backs  and  marched  In- 
to help  me,  but  if  you  will  only  agree  not  to  dian  file  through  the  woods  trail, 
help  the  other  fellow  it  will  surprise  you  how  All  this  caused  me  to  ponder  as  to  the  future 
quick  I  will  wipe  up  the  decks  with  him."  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  on  the 

AMERICAN  SHIPS  UNDER  FOREIGN  FLAGS  T^f'^'  ^^^'^  ^^"^  ^^  ^'  '^^\^^^  ^^  ^^^^  '"l^"f  ^ 

kind  of  way.     It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  it  has 

BEFORE  the  war,  American  citizens  had  grown  already,  although  only  the  surface  has 

more  than  two  million  gross  tons  of  ship-  been  slightly  scratched, 

ping,  entirely  owned  and  successfully  operated  As  a  boy  I  pioneered  in  a  wilderness  that  has 

by  American  citizens,  and  flying  foreign  flags,  since  become  a  fine  agricultural  country.     Is 

In    our   business    we   have   operated    British  it  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  I  could 

steamers  at  a  profit  year  in  and  year  out,  also  live  fifty-seven  years  longer,  I  should  see  a  vast 

Japanese   steamers,   and   we   have   never   re-  transformation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  trade  where 

ceived  a  cent  of  subsidy  from  Great  Britain  I  was  also  a  pioneer?     I  believe  there  is  nothing 

or  Japan.     We  could  do  the  same  with  vessels  unreasonable    in    that.     And     I     believe    the 

under  the  American  flag  if  we  were  merely  as-  change  would  be  greater  by  far,  and  of  more 

sured  of  being  on  an  equality  with  other  nations  national  importance,  than  the  changing  of  a 

and   not  handicapped.     There  is  not  a  ship  forest  into  cultivated  lands. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  improvement  in  the  Nation's 
economic  and  industrial  condition, 
w^hich  has  been  the  outstanding 
fact  of  the  last  few  months,  is  ap- 
parently continuous.  The  fear  lest 
it  should  be  only  a  temporary  manifestation 
has  passed.  All  the  changes  for  the  better  are 
becoming  more  accentuated  with  each  passing 
month, — the  increased  activity  in  steel  and 
iron,  the  building  boom,  which  is  reaching  al- 
most unprecedented  proportions,  the  unparal- 
leled production  of  automobiles,  the  decrease 
in  involuntary  unemployment,  the  new  pros- 
perity in  the  agricultural  sections.  From  all 
indications  this  country  is  facing  the  prospect 
of  a  more  cheerful  winter  than  it  has  known 
in  several  years. 

On  the  domestic  side,  indeed,  there  is  only 
one  disturbing  element.  That  is  the  labor 
situation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  gravity  of  the  conditions  in  the  coal 
fields  and  the  railroad  yards.  The  strikes  in  re- 
cent years  are  not,  taken  by  themselves,  neces- 
sarily alarming.  It  is  their  recurrent  nature 
that  causes  the  real  anxiety.  Most  of  these 
disturbances  are  settled,  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  settlement  proves  only  a  temporary  one 
that  furnishes  food  for  thought.  Apparently 
a  coal  strike  is  as  inevitable  every  spring  as  is 
the  budding  of  the  flowers;  it  seems  to  have 
become  almost  part  of  the  order  of  Nature. 
Is  there  not  some  permanent  solution  of  this 
problem?  There  are  other  points  at  issue  in 
the  coal  fields  than  those  which  appear  on  the 
surface.     Differences  about  hours  and  wages 


and  "check  offs"  are  not  the  only  influences 
that  periodically  upset  conditions.  Many 
of  the  "statements,"  and  speeches  of  the  strike 
leaders  have  a  decidedly  academic  sound;  they 
suggest  the  new  philosophies  of  labor  and 
capital  and  the  proletariat  that  have  brought 
abundant  woe  to  other  lands.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  revolutionary  aspects  of  the  coal 
strikes  affect  the  rank  and  file  is  not  apparent; 
yet  the  soil  is  especially  fruitful  for  doctrines 
of  this  sort,  as  there  are  few  American  in- 
dustries in  which  the  non-English  speaking 
element  is  so  conspicuous.  Any  programme 
for  producing  permanent  order  and  industry 
in  the  mining  regions  therefore  must  be  a 
fundamental  one.  It  must  comprehend  mat- 
ters of  citizenship  as  well  as  the  mere  details 
of  wages  and  hours  which  are  the  apparent 
causes  of  the  trouble. 

The  railroad  strike  is  in  one  sense  more  dis- 
couraging. Two  years  ago  the  American 
public  accepted  the  Transportation  Act  as  a 
method  of  settling  labor  disputes  in  the  rail- 
road field.  But  the  latest  strike  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  method  has  failed.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  strikes  altogether;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  one  took  place  is  a  great 
national  calamity.  And  this  is  the  real  issue 
at  stake.  The  one  imperative  necessity  is 
for  some  method  of  regulating  labor  that  will 
be  just  to  the  three  parties  concerned,  the 
public,  the  workers,  and  the  holders  of  railroad 
securities.  That  common  sense  which  funda- 
mientally  is  the  most  valuable  American  char- 
acteristic will  probably  find  a  way. 
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Canada  Extends  a  Friendly  Hand  to  the  consisted  of  a  few  scattered  provinces,  chiefly 

United  States  of  French  extraction;  it  cut  no  figure  in  the 

councils  of  the  government  at   London;  not 

THE   proposal  of  the   Right   Honorable  until  the  early  '40's  did  it  begin  to  assert  its 

William    L.    Mackenzie    King,    Prime  individuality;    and    not    until    1867   was    the 

Minister  of  Canada,   that   the   United  Dominion  Government  formed  with  powers  of 

States  and  Canada  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  legislation  that  practically  made  the  country 

revision    of    the    Rush-Bagot    Agreement    is  to  the  north  an   independent   nation.     Since 

somewhat   puzzhng  to   his  American  friends,  then  Canada  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  self- 


This  is  the  agreement, 
made  in  1818,  which 
prohibits  either  the 
United  States  or  Great 
B  ritain  from  maintain- 
ing warships  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 
There  has  been  no 
public  explanation  as 
to  just  why  this  treaty 
needs  revision.  It  has 
accomplished  its  be- 
neficent purpose  for 
more  than  100  years. 
During  all  that  time 
there  have  been  no 
warships  maintained 
by  either  country  on 
these  great  inland  wa- 
ter ways  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  like- 
lihood that  there  will 
be  in  the  future.  So 
far  as  is  apparent  the 
treaty  is  absolutely 
binding  and  effective. 
The  main  purpose  of 
the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister's  visit  to  this 
country,  however,  has 
been  received  with 
genuine  approval.     If 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 


WILLIAM    LYON    MACKENZIE    KING 

Premier  of  Canada,  who  has  proposed  the  drafting  of 
a  new  treaty  to  take  the  place  of  the  Rush-Bagot 
Agreement    limiting   armament  on   the  Great   Lakes 


con  sciousness;  the 
splendid  part  which  it 
played  in  the  late  war 
has  not  had  the  effect 
of  unduly  exalting  the 
self-estimation  of  the 
Canadian  people  but 
it  has  given  them  a 
new  sense  of  dignity 
and  independence. 
Though  the  loyalty  of 
Canada  to  the  Impe- 
rial Government  is  un- 
questioned, Canada  is 
more  and  more  insist- 
ing upon  regulating 
not  only  its  domestic 
affairs  but  also  exer- 
cising a  determining 
power  over  its  rela- 
tions with  other  Pow- 
ers, especially  with  the 
United  States.  This  is 
a  feeling  which  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized 
by  the  present  admin- 
istration; the  Liberal 
Party,  now  in  power, 
has  always  stood  for 
the  closest  possible  re- 
lations with  this  coun- 
try; it  went  down  to 
defeat  ten  years  ago  on 


thereisanyway  in  which  the  Rush-Bagot  Agree-  the  issue  of  an    intimate    commercial   treaty 

ment  can  be  strengthened,  such  a  suggestion  with    the  United   States;  and  on  the  whole, 

will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  American  its  international   sympathies   seem   rather  to 

people.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  main  pur-  lie  with  Washington  than  with  London.    The 

pose   of   the   Canadian    statesman   is   not   so  recent  proposal  for  a  separate  Canadian  Am- 

much  to  make  stronger  the  agreement  itself  bassador  to  the  United  States  is  in  keeping 

as  to  give  it  an  entirely  new  setting  and  sig-  with  this  new  attitude.     Canada  has  always 

nificance.     The  Rush-Bagot  treaty  is  a  docu-  been    rather    restless   over   the    fact  that  its 

ment   which   was   signed   by   the   plenipoten-  relations  with  this  country  have  been    regu- 

tiaries    of   the   United   States   and   of   Great  lated  by  a  British  Ambassador,  and  it  has  al- 

Britain;  Canada  itself  was  not  a  party  to  it.  ways   believed   that  Canadian   interests  have 

But  a  large  amount  of  Canadian  history  has  greatly  suffered  from   the    inclination   of  the 

been  made  since  1818.     At  that  time  Canada  British  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  United 
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States  even  when  they  conflicted  with  the  in-  England   is  "  The   Mother   Country  "   in 
terests  of  Canada.  the  New  York   Public  Schools 

Probabh-  Mr.  King's  new  proposal  is  there- 
fore merely  a  part  of  this  general  programme.  1     ^OR  the  last  six  months  a  committee  of 


F 


The  Liberal  administration  wishes  to  have  B — (  the  New  York  Department  of  Educa- 
armament  on  the  Great  Lakes  regulated  by  1  tion  has  been  investigating  the  history 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  books  used  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  hope 
Canada  rather  than  between  the  United  States  of  finding  some  solution  to  the  question  as  to 
and  Great  Britain.  The  cordial  manner  in  the  proper  teaching  of  the  basic  facts  in  our 
which  the  Canadian  statesmen  were  recentl\-  national  story.  The  result  is  an  elaborate  re- 
received  in  Washington  convinces  them  that  port  which  is  perhaps  the  best  examination  of 
this  country  is  ready  at  an\-  time  to  cooperate  this  vexed  problem  that  has  yet  been  made, 
with  Canada  on  this  new  basis.  Those  who  discuss  this  question  most  glibly 
The  proposal  brings  again  to  public  notice  are  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  certain  important 
what  is  an  unquestionable  fact:  that  is  that  facts.  The  most  important  of  all  is  that  in 
the  attitude  of  the  two  countries  toward  the  primary  grades  teachers  are  dealing  with 
questions  of  war  and  peace  and  international  children.  The  great  mass  of  these  children 
good  feeling  is  very  different  from  that  which  never  get  beyond  grammar  school;  they  attend 
prevails  in  Europe.  Neither  the  United  States  the  grades  perhaps  about  eight  \-ears  and  only 
nor  Canada  has  occasion  to  indulge  in  an\-  a  comparativel\'  small  part  of  this  time  do  they 
unctuous  self-congratulations;  yet  the  two  give  to  the  study  of  American  history.  It  is 
countries  are  an  object  lesson  which  the  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
European  nations  can  properl\'  take  to  heart  should  not  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
at  the  present  strenuous  moment.  Mr.  King  of  pure  scholarship.  At  the  best  these  children 
again  called  attention  to  the  great  importance  can  obtain  only  a  general  outline  of  the  four 
which  the  unfortified  frontier  between  Canada  hundred  years  that  has  gone  into  making  the 
and  the  United  States  now  assumes  in  the  con-  American  Continent  what  it  is.  They  can  be- 
sciousness  of  the  world.  This  4.000  miles  of  come  acquainted  onl\' with  the  big  facts,  both  of 
open  countr\-  which  divides  and  at  the  same  men  and  of  events.  They  cannot  grasp  the 
time  unites  two  peaceful  peoples  is  probably  refinements,  the  intricacies  or  the  philosophy 
the  greatest  joint  contribution  which  the\'  have  of  history.  They  are  mentally  at  the  period 
made  to  historw  This  imaginar\'  line  has  not  of  the  childhood  of  the  race;  like  the  Homeric 
been  violated  in  100  \ears,  not  because  there  heroes,  the\"  are  interested  far  more  in  romance 
were  not  occasions  for  quarrels  and  even  for  than  in  statistical  tables,  and  in  them  also  the 
war.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  single  foot  of  its  instinct  of  hero  worship  is  particularly  strong, 
great  extent  that  has  not  been  subject  at  some  There  is  therefore  every  reason  why  the  roman- 
time  to  the  most  energetic  disagreement;  \et  tic  and  the  heroic  should  be  emphasized  in  their 
every  difiicultx-  which  has  arisen  has  been  instruction;  and  thus  the  instinct  which  revolts 
peacefull\'  settled  by  diplomac\-  or  arbitration,  at  the  omission  of  Paul  Revere  and  Nathan 
For  the  last  eight  years  the  world  has  been  Hale  and  Pocahontas  from  certain  school  his- 
debating  the  inevitabilit)'  of  war  and  the  tories  is  an  intelligent  one.  Eor  the  same  rea- 
possibility  of  perpetual  peace;  all  this  time  the  son  emphasis  ma\-  properl\'  be  laid  upon  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  demonstrated  vo\ages  of  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries, 
that  peace  is  b\-  no  means  a  dream;  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth, 
these  two  countries  are  concerned  it  is  a  reality,  the  struggles  with  the  Indians,  the  stirring 
for  the  most  imaginative  person  could  hardly  scenes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War, 
conceive  of  any  misunderstanding  that  could  and  to  the  careers  of  men  like  Washington, 
plunge  them  into  war.  if  the  purpose  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Cleveland, 
the  new  Liberal  Administration  in  Canada  and  Roosevelt.  Such  of  these  children  as  go 
is  to  reduce  this  international  relationship  to  high  school  or  to  college  can  take  up  the 
into  a  written  treat\-  and  to  provide  still  story  of  history  more  intensively,  can  make 
other  safeguards  for  the  perpetuation  of  good  their  own  selection  of  historians  and  develop 
feehng  the  American  public  will  certainly  meet  an  interest  in  all  historical  controversies  and 
this  friendly  approach  with  most  enthusiastic  disputed  estimates  of  character.  In  the  pri- 
cordiality.  mary  grades  they  are  not  mentally  far  enough 
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advanced,  and,  what  is  more  important,  they  ing  a  new  nation  never  occurred  to  her.  The 
really  have  no  interest  in  these  finer  points.  An  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  colonial 
intelligent  system  of  teaching  American  history  times  represented  an  attempt  to  destroy  all 
to  such  immature  minds,  therefore,  will  be  pos-  attempts  at  industry  and  commerce  on  this 
itive  and  constructive.  It  will  be  interested  side  of  the  water.  "Smuggling"  merely  rep- 
primarily  in  the  outstanding  episodes  and  the  resented  the  efforts  of  energetic  Americans 
outstanding  men;  it  will  emphasize  things  that  to  conduct  commerce  in  violation  of  these 
are  creditable  to  the  nation  rather  than  things  extremely  unjust  regulations.  The  laws  against 
that  are  discreditable:  it  will  picture  great  men  smuggling  had  for  more  than  one  hundred 
rather  than  small  men,  and  portray  their  virtues  years  been  so  constantly  evaded  and  the 
rather  than  their  vices.  Of  course,  it  should  evasion  had  so  long  been  overlooked  by  the 
never  mislead  or  lie,  nor  should  it  indulge  in  Mother  Country  that  the  trade  restrictions 
propaganda.  The  writer  of  history  for  imma-  had  become  almost  a  dead  letter.  "  Smug- 
ture  children  should  really  have  no  point  of  gling,"  therefore,  or  the  avoidance  of  trade 
view  and  he  should  not  attempt  to  sustain  any  regulations,  had  for  a  hundred  years  been  en- 
particular  political  theory  or  personal  enthusi-  tirely  respectable.  John  Hancock  happened 
asm.  He  should  not  be  a  special  pleader  for  to  be  arrested  on  this  charge  only  because  Great 
any  cause,  but  the  qualified  narrator  of  bril-  Britain,  after  a  century's  neglect,  and  much 
liant  and  animated  and  inspiring  truth.  angered  b>'  the  spirit  of  independence  develop- 
Strangely  enough  some  of  the  v/riters  of  our  ing  in  America,  suddenly  began  to  enforce 
school  histories  seem  to  take  a  particular  pleas-  them.  John  Hancock,  if  he  were  alive  to-day, 
ure  in  calling  the  attention  of  their  >oung  read-  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  any- 
ers  to  the  less  creditable  facts  and  to  enjoy  body  knowing  that  he  was  a  "smuggler"  in 
bringing  out  certain  weak  spots  in  the  charac-  this  sense.  When  the  writers  of  school  bis- 
ters of  our  national  heroes.  Perhaps  the  illus-  tories  for  children,  therefore,  say  only  that  he 
tration  that  has  figured  most  prominently  was  a  smuggler  and  say  nothing  more,  they  are 
in  the  public  print  is  the  famous  case  of  John  simply  falsifying  history.  It  is,  therefore,  bet- 
Hancock.  There  is  not  the  slightest  objection  ter  that  the  school  histories  make  no  reference 
to  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  John  Han-  to  this  enterprising  aspect  of  New  England 
cock  was  a  "smuggler"  so  long  as  that  term  commerce  simply  because  the  explanation  in- 
is  explained.  But  simply  to  tag  him  with  volves  a  vast  amount  of  detail  in  which  chiH- 
the  epithet,  and  to  say  no  more,  may  be  to  ren  have  no  interest. 

present  an  accurate  fact,  but  the  impression  There  are  scores  of  other  instances  of  the 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  youthful  reader  is  en-  same  sort.  The  report  objects  to  one  of  the 
tirely  inaccurate.  In  the  modern  sense  a  histories  saying  that  Paul  Jones's  crew  was 
"smuggler"  is  a  person  who  avoids  pay-  composed  partly  of  "rascals,"  a  statement 
ing  customs  duties  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  which  is  perhaps  true—  and  which  is  unques- 
gain — that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  criminal.  But  if  tionably  true  of  every  naval  crew  of  that  day 
we  are  to  understand  thoroughly  in  what  sense  in  every  nation — but  which  will  need  an  ex- 
John  Hancock,  and  practically  all  the  other  planation.  When  the  Barnes's  history  says 
merchants  and  shipmasters  of  his  period,  were  that  the  second  war  with  England  was  a  "mis- 
smugglers,  we  shall  have  to  go  into  a  vast  take"  it  again  brings  up  a  point  which  is  un- 
amount  of  history.  The  writer  would  have  to  suited  to  a  children's  history.  A  good  argu- 
explain  the  whole  commercial  system  of  Great  ment  can  unquestionably  be  made  on  Mr. 
Britain  from  the  day  of  the  settlement  of  Ply-  Barnes's  side,  but  the  numerous  points  which 
mouth  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  it  suggests  are  altogether  beyond  the  compre- 
The  fact  is  that  the  trading  classes  and  the  hension  of  school  children  and  are,  therefore, 
government  of  Great  Britain  regarded  the  not  worth  while.  But  to  characterize  the 
American  Colonies  only  from  two  points  of  whole  proceeding  as  a  "mistake"  and  say  noth- 
view;  their  business  was  to  furnish  raw  mater-  ing  more,  leaves  a  grotesquely  incorrect  im- 
ials  for  British  manufacture  and  to  serve  as  a  pression  in  the  childish  mind  and  is  therefore 
market  for  British  goods.  The  Colonies  were  bad  morals  and  bad  history.  Let  him  study 
significantly  known  as  "plantations";  in  send-  the  controversial  aspects  of  the  war  when  he 
ing  out  settlers,  England  was  engaging  first  of  grows  up. 
all  in  a  business  enterprise;  that  she  was  found-  On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  report 
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thinks  that  there  are  certain  great  facts  in  our 
history  which  can  properly  be  taught  even 
though  there  are  certain  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation that  object  to  them  as  propaganda. 
Much  of  the  opposition  to  our  school  histories 
comes  from  quarters  which  insist  that  the 
British  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Republic  is  exaggerated.  They  are  seeking 
to  rewrite  it  to  prove  that  the  Irish  or  the  Ger- 
mans or  some  other  racial  strain  really  built  the 
nation.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  have 
the  definite  announcement  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  on  this  point.  It  has  now 
ruled  that  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  England 
in  the  New  York  school  histories  as  "the 
Mother  Country."  This  is  justifiable  not  be- 
cause it  is  "propaganda,"  but  because  it  is 
true.  The  report  declares  that,  when  the  Re- 
volution broke  out,  80  per  cent,  of  our  popu- 
lation was  of  English  origin;  that  in  all  colonies 
English  was  the  spoken  language;  that  all  the 
colonies,  even  those  which  had  sprung  from 
other  stocks,  had  acquired  English  habits  and 
claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen;  that  al- 
though there  has  been  a  large  immigration 
from  Europe  since  the  Revolution  and  an  ex- 
tensive crossing  of  strains,  practically  all  these 
foreign  strains  have  been  merged  in  the  national 
character.  "English  institutions,"  it  says, 
"  English  laws,  and  English  government  are 
unquestionably  the  basis  of  our  institutions. 
They  have  all  been  modified  and  moulded  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  but 
the  basis  of  it  is  English." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  report  can  be 
recommended  to  other  large  cities  which  are 
grappling  with  this  same  problem. 

The    Twentieth    Constitutional    Amend- 
ment—a Protection  to  Children 

WHATEVER  hostility  there  may  be 
to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or 
even  to  the  Nineteenth,  the  pur- 
pose that  inspires  the  proposed  Twentieth 
will  meet  with  general  approval,  even  though 
there  may  be  some  difi'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
method  employed.  The  general  aim  is  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  child  labor. 
The  new  amendment  proposed  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  or  forbid  the 
labor  of  minors  at  any  age  or  under  conditions 
d:-emcd  injurious  to  their  health  or  morals.     Such 


power  will  be  concurrent  and  not  exclusive,  and  the 
exercise  thereof  by  Congress  shall  not  prevent  any 
state  from  adopting  other  or  further  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  therewith. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  must  be 
clear  to  all  who  have  followed  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  the  Federal  child  labor  law,  one  of  which 
has  recently  been  rendered  by  Chief  Justice 
Taft.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  child 
labor.  The  purpose  of  this  new  amendment 
is  to  give  Congress  such  power. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  mark 
the  final  stage  of  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
reforms  of  modern  times.  The  employment  of 
minor  children  in  industry  has  been  a  recog- 
nized evil  now  for  more  than  100  years.  The 
abuse  was  first  called  vividly  to  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  about  75  years  ago  when 
a  royal  commission  made  its  report  on  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  mines  in  England.  This  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  extremely  young  children 
were  being  exploited  in  an  incredibly  shock- 
ing manner.  The  question  did  not  become 
acute  in  this  country,  however,  until  the 
early  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  That 
young  children  were  being  employed  in  cotton 
mills  and  canning  factories  and  other  indus- 
tries had  been  known  for  many  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  about  1900  that  the  actual  con- 
ditions were  laid  before  the  American  people 
in  a  graphic  and  comprehensive  way.  Pre- 
vailing conditions  in  the  New  England  cotton 
mills  and  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  es- 
pecially shocked  the  public  conscience.  The 
response  was  almost  immediate.  Most  of 
the  states  began  passing  child  labor  laws,  and 
conditions,  particularly  in  New  England,  were 
greatly  improved.  Unfortunately  certain  other 
states  proved  more  backward,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  many  have  not  adopted  any  ade- 
quate system  for  preventing  the  exploitation 
of  children  in  factories  or  on  the  farm.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  of  the  more  con- 
scienceless manufacturers  have  moved  their 
plants  into  states  where  they  can  coin  the 
labor  of  children  into  profits. 

The  persistent  refusal  of  these  communities 
to  act  upon  this  evil  led,  in  1 916,  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  law.  All  constitutional 
experts  and  all  social  workers  realized  at  the 
time  that  it  was  diificult  to  use  the  Federal 
power  to  control  labor  conditions  within  the 
states,  but  the  all  inclusive  commerce  clause 
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of  the  Constitution  seemed  to  point  the  way  a  state  matter,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  the 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  clause,  states  have  not  risen  to  the  occasion.  The 
which  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate  com-  use  of  the  Federal  power  to  perform  what  is 
merce  among  the  states,  had  already  been  essentially  a  local  or  state  function  is  a  ten- 
used  to  secure  other  desirable  legislation  not  dency  which  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  On  the 
immediately  related  to  commerce.  With  its  other  hand  the  reluctance  of  certain  states 
assistance  Congress  has  prohibited  the  inter-  to  fall  in  line  with  their  sister  commonwealths 
state  traffic  in  lottery  tickets;  has  con-  is  not  only  continuing  a  great  social  wrong, 
trolled  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  foods;  but  a  great  economic  one  as  well.  The  more 
and  in  the  pre-prohibition  days,  it  forbade  enlightened  commonwealths  which  have  dis- 
shipmentof  alcoholic  beverages  into  a  state  that  criminated  against  child  labor  suffer  a  most 
had  gone  dry.  Probably  the  most  radical  use  unfair  competition,  for  the  cost  of  employing 
of  this  famous  clause  was  the  so-called  Mann  adults  is  much  higher  and  the  factories  which 
White  Slave  Act,  which  made  it  a  crime  to  do  not  enjoy  the  commercial  advantage  there- 
take  a  woman  from  one  state  to  another  for  fore  have  that  much  difficulty  in  competing 
immoral  purposes.  This  last  elongation  of  with  the  communities  in  which  the  cheaper 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  would  probably  labor  is  legal.  There  is  thus  the  strongest 
have  astonished  the  great  lawgivers  who  had  humanitarian  argument  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
inserted  this  provision  in  the  Constitution,  ment,  yet  the  question  has  another  side.  It 
thinking  only  of  such  sordid  things  as  trade  is  to  be  hoped  that  certain  states  will  be 
and  merchandise  and  transportation;  yet  the  sufficiently  awakened  by  this  proposal  to 
Supreme  Court  had  sustained  the  validity  of  adopt  enlightening  legislation  on  this  issue; 
this  law  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  that  all  such  a  change  of  heart  would  make  the  amend- 
too  obviously  represented  a  straining  of  the  prin-  ment  unnecessary.  The  interference  of  the 
ciple.  It  therefore  seemed  not  unnatural  that  Federal  Government  in  so  local  a  concern  as 
Congress  might  use  this  same  pov/er  to  manufacturing,  even  when  the  purpose  aimed 
prevent  the  employment  of  minor  children  in  at  is  one  that  makes  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
industry.  The  Child  Labor  Law,  of  course,  best  human  instincts,  is  something  that  is  not 
did  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  employment  lightly  to  be  regarded.  This  represents  a  ten- 
of  children  by  any  state.  What  it  did  was  to  dency  which  has  already  been  carried  too 
prohibit  the  transportation  in  interstate  com-  far. 
merce   of   manufactured    articles    which    had 

been  produced   by  child    labor.     States  per-  jvij..  Taft,   Mr.  Gompers,  and  the  Move- 

mitting  the  labor  of  children  could  employ  as  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^y^^^  ^^^  Supreme  Court 
many  as  they  wished  in  manuiacturing;  the 

thing  that  they  could  not  do  was  to  ship  goods  T    T     7HATEVER    may   be   the    popular 
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so  made  outside  their  own  borders.  Chief  \/\/  attitude  toward  the  proposed  Child 
Justice  Taft  has  now  decided  that  this  prohi-  V  V  Labor  Amendment,  there  can  be 
bition  is  an  undue  extension  of  the  commerce  nothing  but  disapproval  for  another  suggested 
clause;  that  it  has  been  used  in  an  unwar-  change  in  the  Constitution.  A  rising  hostility  to 
ranted  fashion  to  interfere  with  the  unques-  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the 
tioned  rights  of  states  to  control  conditions  of  most  significant  portents  of  the  present  time, 
employment.  This  hostility  is  rapidly  becoming  almost  fero- 
It  is  quite  plain  that  public  sentiment  does  cious;  it  brings  to  mind  the  campaign  which 
not  endorse  this  decision;  that  it  has  pro-  was  waged  against  this  exalted  tribunal  in  1896, 
duced  a  most  unfavorable  impression,  and  that  caused  largely  by  the  income  tax  decision  and 
one  of  its  unfortunate  results  has  been  that  the  use  of  injunctions  to  stop  the  great  rail- 
it  has  given  the  radicals  another  opportunity  road  strikes  of  the  early  '90's.  There  is  also 
to  bring  forth  all  their  long  standing  grievances  a  certain  historic  consistency  in  the  fact  that 
against  the  Supreme  Court;  yet  the  fact  re-  the  Chief  Justice  whose  recent  judgments  have 
mains  that  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  aroused  radical  opinion  is  the  same  man 
that  Congress  is  without  power  to  control  one  whose  decisions,  as  Circuit  Judge,  rendered 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day.  The  idea  thirty  years  ago,  were  largely  responsible  for 
underlying  Chief  Justice  Taft's  decision  is  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  the  courts  at 
wholesome;    factory  legislation   is   essentially  that  time.     In   1894  Justice  Taft  was  thirty- 
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seven  years  old;  he  is  now  sixt\-five;  yet  his  control  of  a  two  thirds  vote  of  Congress.  That 
conception  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  de-  is,  the  judicial  "veto"  over  legislation,  so- 
termination  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities,  called,  is  to  be  much  like  the  Presidential  veto, 
have  apparently  suffered  no  loss  of  virilit\-  Senator  La  Follette,  who  is  seeking  to  make 
with  the  passing  of  time.  In  the  course  of  the  this  amendment  a  political  issue,  defended  it 
great  railway  strike  of  1894  Eugene  V.  Debs —  at  length  before  the  recent  convention  of  the 
whose  ideas  on  capital  and  labor  are  also  not  Federation  of  Labor.  In  upholding  his  ar- 
more  anemic  now  than  then — sent  one  Frank  gument  he  showed  an  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
W.  Phelan  to  tie  up  railroad  traffic  in  Cin-  can  s\  stem  which  is  rather  deplorable  in  a 
cinnati.  Judge  Taft  issued  an  injunction  United  States  senator.  "The  American  Na- 
which  Phelan  disobeyed;  the  strike  leader  was  tion,"  said  Senator  La  Follette,  and  this  formed 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  six  months  for  the  groundwork  of  his  contention,  "was 
contempt.  "The  starvation  of  a  nation  can-  founded  upon  the  important  principle  that  the 
not  be  the  lawful  purpose  of  a  combination,"  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
Judge  Taft  announced,  and  he  added,  "  If  the  land."  Of  course  that  is  precisely  the 
there  is  any  power  in  the  arm\'  of  the  United  principle  upon  which  the  American  Nation  was 
States  to  run  those  trains,  the  trains  will  be  not  founded.  The  very  purpose  of  the  Con- 
run."  stitution  was  to  prevent  the  unrestrained  will 

The  Phelan  decision  has  occupied  a  position  of  the  people  from  directing  the  course  of  the 
all  its  own  in  the  literature  of  trades  unionism  Nation.  It  recognized  that  individuals  and 
and  the  Supreme  Court;  Mr.  Taft's  energetic  ac-  minorities  possess  certain  rights,  and  it  was  its 
tion  on  this  occasion  gave  him  his  first  national  chief  function  to  prevent  majorities  from  de- 
fame and  made  possible  the  wa\-  to  his  sub-  prixing  them  of  these  rights.  It  was  largely 
sequent  career.  From  that  da\-  to  this,  labor  for  this  particular  purpose  that  the  people 
leaders  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  their  framed  a  constitution,  giving  Congress  certain 
m.ost  imiplacable  enemies;  their  influence  was  legislative  powers.  The  Constitution,  which, 
thrown  against  him  in  his  presidential  cam-  as  an  act  of  the  popular  will,  is  superior  to 
paign;  and,  while  he  was  in  the  White  House,  Congress  and  all  legislatures,  will  not  permit 
Mr.  Gompers  and  other  leaders  found  him  an  the  law-making  body  to  exceed  these  powers. 
impediment  to  their  plans.  It  is  not  sur-  How  is  this  Constitution  to  hold  Congress 
prising  therefore  that  the  Chief  Justice's  latest  within  the  limitations  laid  down?  Obviously 
pronouncements  have  aroused  all  the  ancient  onl>-  the  courts  can  exercise  this  jurisdiction. 
hostilit\'.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  American  The  fact  that  this  power  is  not  given  specifically 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati  reduced  in  the  Constitution  itself  is  not  significant;  it 
itself  practicall\-  to  an  indignation  meeting  on  inheres  there  in  the  ver\-  nature  of  the  case,  for 
these  decisions.  Mr.  Gompers'  organ,  the  without  it  the  Constitution  is  helpless, — that 
American  Federationist,  is  filled  to-day  with  is,  it  possesses  no  machiner\-  for  enforcing  it- 
denunciations  of  the  United  States  Supreme  self,  and  safeguarding  individuals  in  the 
Court  and  Mr.  Taft,  and  most  journals  and  rights  which  it  grants  them.  This  is  the 
spokesmen  of  radical  opinion  are  joining  in  reason  wh\'  the  Supreme  Court  possesses  the 
the  pursuit.  The  Coronado  case  is  chiefi}'  power  to  set  aside  acts  of  Congress,  and  this 
responsible  for  this  outburst;  according  to  is  the  reason  why  all  these  attempts  to  deprive 
this,  labor  unions  can  be  held  in  damages  for  it  of  this  power  will  fail.  To  adopt  this 
lawless  acts  performed  by  their  members  amendment  v^ould  completelx'  change  the 
when  the  responsibility  for  these  acts  can  be  American  s\stem  of  government.  It  would 
traced  to  the  unions.  This  decision  is  inter-  rob  it  of  that  feature,  the  protection  of  in- 
preted  by  Mr.  Gompers  as  a  conspiracy  of  dividuals  and  minorities,  which  has  always 
capital  to  obtain  possession  of  union  funds  and  aroused  the  admiration  of  foreigners  and 
thus  destroy  the  organizations.  saved  the  United  States  from  the  worst  ex- 

The  net  outcome  is  a  demand  for  an  amend-  cesses  of  democracy.      It  was  this  aspect  that 

ment  to  the  Constitution,  which  will  deprive  led  Gladstone  to  praise  the  American  consti- 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  power  of  setting  tution  as  "the  greatest  instrument  ever  struck 

aside   acts   of   Congress   as    unconstitutional,  oflp  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."     It 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  Supreme  guarantees  freedom  but  at  the  sam.e  timie  it 

Court  will  exercise  this  power  subject  to  the  guarantees  justice. 
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A  Chicago  Judge  on  the  Working  of 
Prohibition 

IN  a  recent  issue  the  World's  Work  pub- 
Hshed  an  article  describing  the  effects  of 
Prohibition  in  Massachusetts.  The  chief 
facts  brought  out  in  this  presentation  were  a 
noticeable  decrease  since  Prohibition  in  gen- 
eral arrests,  a  decrease  in  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  and  an  equally  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions. 
So  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned  the 
popular  impression  that  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment has  stimulated  a  disrespect  for  law  was 
not  substantiated.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this  article  concerned  only  the  statistics  of 
one  state  and  that  a  state  which  is  favorably 
known  for  its  administration  of  the  law,  some- 
what narrowed  the  importance  of  these  figures. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  prohibition  in 
such  places  as  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region?  The 
recent  investigations  of  Judge  William  M. 
Gemmill,  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has 
presided  over  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court, 
furnishes  the  answer  to  this  more  compre- 
hensive question.  Judge  Gemmill  is  especially 
well  qualified  for  an  investigation  of  this  kind, 
as  his  daily  duties  constantly  bring  him  into 
contact  with  the  social  and  personal  effects  of 
alcoholism.  He  has  gathered  his  figures  in  a 
conscientious  and  exhaustive  manner.  In 
the  main  he  has  obtained  them  as  a  result  of 
communications  addressed  to  chiefs  of  police, 
judges,  mayors,  and  other  responsible  officials; 
their  authenticity  therefore  can  be  regarded 
as  beyond  dispute. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  investigations  of  Judge  Gemmill,  which 
cover  the  entire  United  States,  duplicate  in 
practically  every  detail  the  situation  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  recently  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Tilton.  He  finds  that  in  practically 
every  city  and  state  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  general  arrests,  in  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
and  in  prison  population.  Mrs.  Tilton's  re- 
cent article  demonstrated  that  in  Boston  the 
prohibitory  amendment  had  been  followed  by 
a  considerable  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
Judge  Gemmill  finds  that  the  result  has  been 
exactly  the  same  in  Chicago.  He  presents  a 
memorandum  made  by  Judge  Victor  Arnold, 
who  for  many  years  has  presided  over  the  Chi- 
cago Juvenile  Court,  which  shows  that  whereas 


in  1 918  there  were  3,036  boy  and  girl  delin- 
quents, in  1 92 1  there  were  2,415.  Judge 
Gemmill's  investigations  present  even  more 
surprising  facts  about  the  general  prevalence 
of  crime  as  evidenced  from  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  jails.  He  says  that  20  per  cent,  of 
the  jails  in  the  United  States  have  been  with- 
out prisoners  since  the  prohibitory  amendment 
went  into  effect,  and  that  of  the  remaining  80 
per  cent,  the  number  has  been  reduced  any- 
where from  15  to  80  per  cent.  This  improve- 
ment is  not  limited  to  any  one  state  nor  to  any 
one  section;  it  is  true  of  New  York,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  In 
the  last-named  state,  for  example,  there  were 
3,601  jail  inmates  in  191 7  and  2,898  in  1921. 
The  Chicago  Bridewell  shows  a  decrease  which 
is  equally  large.  "  1  have  not  found  a  single 
state,"  says  Judge  Gemmill,  "or  a  single 
prison  where  there  was  not  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  prison  population  in  1919  and  1920. 
In  most  of  the  states  there  was  an  increase  in 
1921  over  the  year  1920,  but  with  that  increase 
the  population  is  still  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
less  than  it  was  before  the  war.  From  the  last 
year  before  the  prohibitory  act  went  into 
effect  to  the  first  year  following  its  enactment 
the  population  of  the  Chicago  Bridewell  de- 
creased over  50  per  cent.  During  the  year 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory 
law  169  persons  died  in  the  hospital  at  Bride- 
well from  alcoholism.  Last  year  one  person 
died  in  the  same  hospital  of  the  same  cause. 
The  records  of  our  insane  asylums  in  Illinois 
as  well  as  elsewhere  show  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  inmates  during  the  last  year. 
The  greatest  cause  of  insanity  was  the  use  of  al- 
coholic liquor." 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  learn,  in  view  of 
the  stories  which  are  widespread  about  the  so- 
called  crime  wave,  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  major  offences,  such  as  murder, 
burglary,  and  the  like.  ''In  every  large  city 
of  the  United  States,"  says  Judge  Gemmill, 
'There  has  been  a  decrease  in  crime  since  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect.  In  some  cities  it 
has  amounted  to  60  per  cent.  I  have  before 
me  the  records  of  all  the  larger  cities  obtained 
since  the  ist  of  January,  1922."  Judge 
Gemmill  proves  this  point  by  furnishing  sta- 
tistics from  practically  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States— Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  and  New  Or- 
leans— all  of  which  substantiate  his  statement. 

Everywhere  also  there  has  been  a  reduction 
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in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness.  In 
most  cases  this  decrease  amounts  to  50  per  cent, 
and  more.  Probably  most  New  Yorkers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  in  their  city  the 
reduction  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1920 
over  1 9 1 7  was  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  best 
record  of  all  is  apparently  made  by  San  Fran- 
cisco; in  this  city  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
nearly  90  per  cent.  Judge  Gemmill  has  col- 
lected the  figures  of  practically  all  the  small 
cities  in  the  country  and  in  these  the  result  is 
essentially  the  same.  He  estimates  that  the 
reduction  of  the  total  number  of  arrests  for 
intoxication  in  the  United  States  since  the 
enactment  of  the  prohibitory  amendment 
amounts  to  more  than  7,000  persons  a  year; 
and  he  therefore  not  unnaturally  ridicules  the 
idea  that  prohibition  has  inspired  a  general 
disrespect  for  law.  "There  is  no  truth  to  this 
statement,"  he  says.  "Never  before  were 
American  cities  so  clean  and  law  abiding  as 
they  are  to-day.  We  have  much  crime  in 
America,  but  four  fifths  of  it  emanates  di- 
rectly from  the  saloons  which  are  still  running 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  from  the  illicit 
sale  of  liquor." 

Judge  Gemmill's  figures,  however,  present 
one  impressive  fact:  This  is  that  the  record 
in  practically  all  respects  for  the  year  1921  is 
not  so  good  as  for  the  years  1919  and  1920. 
The  record  for  1921  is  far  better  in  most  cases 
than  for  191 7  and  191 8,  years  when  there  was 
no  prohibitory  amendment,  but  in  most 
places  there  have  been  more  arrests  in  1921 
for  drunkenness  and  other  offences  which  are 
usually  associated  with  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  than  in  1920.  The  lesson  pointed  by 
this  fact  is  very  plain.  It  indicates  that  the 
technique  of  bootlegging  is  improving.  Il- 
licit sellers  of  alcohol  have  become  more  expert 
in  discovering  ways  of  circumventing  the  law 
and  it  is  unquestionably  becoming  easier  to 
obtain  intoxicating  drinks,  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  statistics  will  soon  reach  the 
bad  showing  of  the  pre-prohibitory  era.  Yet 
this  fact  that  the  country  is  slumping  some- 
what carries  its  own  lesson. 

Achievements  and  Mistakes  in  Haiti 

THE  seven  years'  attempt  made  by  the 
United  States  to  improve  the  general 
political  and  social  conditions  of  Haiti 
again  has  brought  to  public  notice  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  the  progressive 


nations  have  to  face.  As  always  these  attempts 
to  control  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  back- 
ward peoples  and  to  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions, even  against  their  will,  have  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  idealists.  America's 
work  in  Haiti  and  its  work  in  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain's  work  in  India  and 
Egypt,  always  cause  two  contrasting  schools 
of  public  thought  to  react  in  accordance  with 
the  prepossessions  of  each.  There  is  a  certain 
percentage  which  is  always  shocked  by  any 
American  attempt  to  supervise  or  to  govern 
subject  peoples.  These  idealists  regard  such 
intervention  as  opposed  to  American  principles 
and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  American 
Government.  The  mere  fact  that  the  United 
States  Navy  lands  marines  in  Haiti,  even 
though  it  lands  them  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  foreign  and  the  native  populations  from 
the  murderous  activities  of  the  so-called  polit- 
ical leaders,  is  interpreted  as  "tyranny,"  or  at 
least  as  an  unwarranted  and  cruel  interference 
with  the  rights  of  self-government.  The  other 
type  of  thinker  takes  a  more  practical  attitude. 
He  is  interested  not  so  much  in  fine  spun  theo- 
ries of  popular  government  and  independence, 
as  in  the  immediate  task  of  securing  justice  and 
protecting  life  and  property.  He  recognizes 
the  fact  that  democracy,  after  all,  is  a  practical 
matter;  he  does  not  accept  the  prevalent  view 
that  it  is  a  gift  which  can  be  bestowed  im- 
partially on  all  the  races  of  men.  He  recognizes 
that  the  English-speaking  peoples,  after  a 
thousand  years'  experiment  at  self-govern- 
ment, have  by  no  means  attained  perfection, 
and  he  does  not  believe  that  the  natives  of  the 
Philippines  or  the  Negroes  of  Haiti  are  by  na- 
ture qualified  to  establish  a  perfectly  working 
system  over  night.  His  basic  conception  is 
that  certain  conditions  must  be  established 
before  any  people  is  qualified  to  govern  itself. 
These  are  primary  education,  public  roads, 
sanitation,  modern  agricultural  methods,  and 
the  other  fundamental  facts  that  make  up 
modern  life.  None  of  these  so-called  "back- 
ward nations"  have  introduced  these  condi- 
tions themselves,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  they  ever  will.  Therefore  the 
practical  question  that  faces  the  more  progres- 
sive peoples  is  this:  Are  Filipinos  and  Haitians 
and  Egyptians  and  Indians  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  indefinitely  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
squalor,  or  are  the  progressive  nations  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  introducing  the  mechanics 
of  civilization  as  the  essential  preliminary  to  a 
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democratic  order?  The  Versailles  Peace  Con- 
ference practically  answered  this  latter  question 
in  the  affirmative,  for  the  system  of  mandates 
which  it  established  introduces  this  new  idea 
of  national  paternalism. 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  United  States 
has  been  the  dominant  power  in  Haiti.  Its 
occupation  has  illustrated  both  the  virtues  and 
the  evils  of  such  an  interference.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view  there  is  no  question 
that  the  people  of  Haiti  have  been  more  pros- 
perous, more  secure,  and  happier  under  the 
American  rule  than  under  the  rule  of  their  na- 
tive chieftains.  A  committee  of  the  Senate, 
headed  by  Senator  Medill  McCormick,  has  re- 
cently published  its  report  on  the  American 
occupation.  The  story  which  it  relates  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  story  of  the  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  condition  of  Haiti,  when  the  Americans 
took  hold,  in  191 5,  was  much  more  degraded 
than  that  of  the  Philippines  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  annexation  in  1899.  The  re- 
port aptly  calls  Haiti  the  "roadless  Republic," 
and  it  is  a  phrase  that  tells  the  whole  story. 

Not  only  were  there  no  railroads  but  no  sys- 
tem of  public  highways.  More  than  half  of  the 
fine  roads  that  were  built  by  the  French  before 
1 804  had  gone  out  of  public  use ;  agriculture  had 
practically  become  extinct;  the  masses  of  the 
Haitian  people  had  lived  in  such  constant 
terror  from  the  depredations  of  political  gangs 
that  they  had  been  forced  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  time  to  hide  in  the  hills.  The  story 
is  a  familiar  one  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  into  its  details.  As  a  result  of  the 
American  occupation,  however,  the  situation 
has  radically  changed.  For  the  first  time  in 
generations  justice  and  peace  have  prevailed. 
There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  road  build- 
ing; the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  practically  all 
the  highways  which  are  useful  in  Haiti  to-day 
have  been  opened  since  the  Americans  took 
possession  in  1915.  The  peasants  of  Haiti 
have  come  out  of  their  hovels  in  the  hills  and 
have  again  started  to  cultivate  their  fields. 
However  unfavorably  the  occupation  of  Haiti 
has  impressed  certain  radical  organs  in  this 
country  it  has  apparently  made  a  pleasanter 
impression  upon  the  masses  of  the  Haitian  peo- 
ple themselves.  At  the  same  time  there  have 
unquestionably  been  certain  abuses;  and  abuses 
are  also  unhappily  inseparable  from  this  con- 
flict of  a  higher  with  a  lower  civilization.  Just 
as  certain  officers  in  the  American  army  com- 


mitted offenses  against  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  just  as  the  British  army  has  had  its 
own  sins  to  answer  for  in  its  treatment  of  East- 
ern peoples,  so  there  are  certain  unfortunate 
performances  of  the  American  marines  which 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  our  balance  sheet. 
The  difficulty  of  collecting  evidence  has  pre- 
vented the  McCormick  Commission  from  giv- 
ging  a  final  judgment  on  all  the  charges  that 
have  been  made,  but  it  is  apparent  that  they 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Practically  all 
of  the  crimes,  if  they  were  crimes,  arose  from 
the  attempts  of  the  marines  to  put  down  the 
revolution  of  the  so-called  Cocos,  who  were  com- 
mitting all  kinds  of  crimes,  not  only  against  the 
Americans  but  also  against  the  native  people. 
The  accusation  that  there  were  ''indiscrimi- 
nate" murders  of  the  natives,  that  Haitians 
had  been  tortured  by  Americans,  that  certain 
peaceful  inhabitants  had  been  killed  during  the 
operations  against  the  outlaws  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  facts.  Yet  the  report  discloses  that 
two  prisoners  were  executed  without  trial,  and 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  there  are  eight 
more  similar  cases.  The  Commission  condemns 
such  infractions  of  the  law  but  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  they  form  the  ground  for  a  general  in- 
dictment of  the  American  intervention. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  to  be 
done  in  Haiti  before  these  people  can  be  re- 
garded as  even  having  had  a  preliminary  train- 
ing in  self-government.  At  the  present  time 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  totally 
illiterate;  the  first  necessity,  therefore,  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  primary  education.  The  na- 
tives know  practically  nothing  about  agricul- 
ture. The  McCormick  Commission  discovered 
that  they  did  not  even  understand  the  use  of  a 
shovel  or  a  plough.  As  part  of  its  general 
scheme  of  enlightenment  the  American  Govern- 
ment sent  a  shipload  of  wheel  barrows  to  the 
Island.  "A  captain  of  the  marines  sent  the 
foreman,  a  Haitian,  with  sixty  men  to  bring  the 
wheel  barrows  to  the  place  where  road  building 
was  in  progress.  After  a  time  he  looked  for  the 
men  with  the  wheel  barrows.  He  saw  them 
carrying  the  wheel  barrows  on  their  heads  in- 
stead of  wheeling  them."  "The  peasant  class 
had  never  seen  and  did  not  know  how  to  use  a 
shovel.  At  first  when  shovels  were  given  to 
them  to  use  they  would  take  them  to  a  pile  of 
gravel,  pick  the  gravel  up  in  their  hands,  put  it 
in  the  shovel  and  then  carry  it  to  the  place 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  placed."  It  is 
apparent  that  people  in  this  primitive  state 
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need  a  preliminary  training  before  the\-  can 
exercise  the  primary  functions  of  government. 
is  it  likely  that  the  people  of  Haiti  will  continue 
the  work  that  the  Americans  have  begun  ?  The 
prospect  is  not  reassuring. 

Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Chinese  Theory 
of  Medical   Practice 

IT  used  to  be  the  custom  of  popular  writers 
on  health  and  medical  topics  to  begin  their 
articles  with  a  reference  to  the  Chinese 
system  of  medical  practice.  According  to  this 
the  Chinese  paid  their  doctors  not  for  curing 
them  but  for  keeping  them  well,  and.  like  many 
of  the  ideas  of  the  inscrutable  Oriental,  this  con- 
ception is  sound  philosophw  This  is  shown  b\' 
the  fact  that  it  is  rapidly  being  incorporated  in 
American  medical  practice,  for  it  is  the  idea 
which  forms  the  basis  of  modern  conceptions 
of  preventive  medicine.  iMore  and  more 
medical  practice  is  being  influenced  b\-  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  chief  business  of  the  profes- 
sion to  prevent  disease  and  that  its  mere  cura- 
tive activities  are  of  minor  importance. 

This  new  attitude  has  now  been  defmitelx' 
incorporated  in  the  Am.erican  system  of  medi- 
cal education.  Probably  no  other  countr>' 
contains  such  wonderful  plants  for  medical  in- 
struction as  the  United  States;  certainlx'  no 
other  country  can  show  such  an  array  of  in- 
stitutions as  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Yale — for  the  Yale  Medical  Depart- 
ment has  undergone  a  reorganization  and  has 
an  endowment  and  plans  for  buildings  which 
put  it  in  the  class  of  the  institutions  men- 
tioned above.  Splendid  as  are  all  these  m.edical 
schools,  they  are  old-fashioned  in  the  sense 
that  their  chief  business  is  to  train  doctors — 
that  is,  men  and  women  who  merely  cure  di- 
sease. It  is  therefore  an  encouraging  sign  that, 
for  the  last  four  years,  Johns  Hopkins  has  been 
promoting  an  experiment  in  medical  education 
which  has  now  reached  the  position  of  an  es- 
tablished success.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  the  university;  it  is  not  even  a  part 
of  the  medical  school,  though  it  is  necessarily 
closely  related  to  it.  It  has  its  own  large 
endowment,  its  own  professors,  and  it  will  soon 
begin  the  erection  of  its  own  buildings.  It  is 
called  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health.  It  is  devoting  itself  to 
educating  young  men  and  young  women  who 
will  practice  medicine  upon  the  Chinese  plan — 


that  is,  the  plan  of  keeping  people  well  rather 
than  that  of  curing  them  after  they  get  ill. 
Concretely  its  graduates  will  devote  their 
activities  to  public  health  work.  They  will 
fmd  occupations  as  public  health  officials  both 
in  the  higher  and  lower  branches — health  offi- 
cers of  towns,  villages,  and  states,  and  sanitary 
engineers.  Their  great  exemplar  will  be,  for 
example,  Colonel  Gorgas,  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  whose  business  was  not  to  cure  people  of 
disease  but  to  prevent  them  from  falling  vic- 
tims to  it.  The  field  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
practicall\'  unlimited ;  in  time  to  come  there  will 
probably  not  be  a  large  corporation  or  factory  or 
railroad  or  an}'  kind  of  public  work  which  will 
not  employ  a  sanitarian  whose  business  it  will 
be  to  protect  the  health  of  its  employees.  Most 
of  these  now  employ  nurses,  but  the  work 
which  a  sanitary  engineer  can  do  in  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  is  much  more  fundamental. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  1 50 
students  enrolled  in  this  new  department  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  institution  admits  both 
men  and  women,  and  is  also  international  in  its 
scope.  The  money  has  been  provided  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and,  like  most  enter- 
prises in  which  this  organization  engages,  its 
influence  reaches  all  parts  of  the  world.  Fel- 
lowships have  been  established  which  are  held 
by  young  men  from  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  distant  countries;  after  obtaining 
their  degrees  these  young  men  return  to  their 
ov/n  lands  and  there  carry  out  the  lessons  in 
sanitation  which  they  have  absorbed  in  Balti- 
more. Thus  an  entirely  new  profession  is  being 
created  as  definite  in  its  field  as  are  the  profes- 
sions of  clinical  medicine,  law,  and  theology  in 
their  fields.  In  the  years  to  com.e,  therefore,  we 
shall  have  two  titles  for  doctors,  the  ones  who 
write  the  letters  M.D.  after  their  names,  miean- 
ing  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  the  others  who 
write  Dr.  P.  H.  after  their  names,  which  means 
Doctor  of  Public  Health.  Most  observers  of 
the  medical  field  will  be  surprised  if  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  the  Dr.  P.  H.'s  are  not  the 
more  important  branch  of  the  profession. 

The  Sesqui-Centennial  of   1926 

THE  City  of  Philadelphia  has  definitely 
decided  to  celebrate  the  1 50th  anni- 
versary of  American  independence  in 
1926;  the  suggestion  of  postponing  it  to  a 
later   date   has    been    abandoned.     The   cele- 
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bration  is  to  assume  the  inevitable  form  of  an 
international  exposition.  At  first  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  wearied 
by  this  news.  Expositions  have  been  so  fre- 
quent in  the  last  twenty  years  that  they  no 
longer  particularly  stir  the  imagination.  The 
last  attempt  to  hold  an  exposition  on  a  large 
scale  had  rather  disastrous  consequences.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  two  greatest 
commercial  nations,  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, both  declined  to  participate  in  the 
San  Francisco  exposition,  which  was  being 
planned  to  honor  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Both  nations  at  that  time  gave  the 
expense  and  the  unlikelihood  of  any  return  as 
a  reason  for  the  declination;  but  there  was  an 
impression  that  the  real  reason  was  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  those  countries  for  an>'  jollifica- 
tion over  the  Panama  Canal,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  had  violated  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  in  levying  tolls  on  other  than 
American  ships.  Yet  there  was  also  a  feeling 
at  the  time  that  the  exposition  idea  had  been 
rather  overdone. 

There  is  a  certain  glamor  about  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  of  American  Independence  which 
puts  this  enterprise  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 
To  the  older  generation  it  recalls  memories  of 
what  was  certainly  the  most  famous  exposition 
ever  held  in  this  countrv — the  great  Centennial 
of  1876.  This  in  itself  was  merely  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  tremendous  success  of  the  London 
Exposition  of  185 1  with  its  amazing  crystal 
palace.  The  Centennial  of  1876  is  still  a  tra- 
dition in  most  American  homes,  as  is  perhaps 
the  even  more  successful  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  Practically  every  American 
of  the  present  generation  has  heard  either  his 
father  or  his  grandfather  talk  glowingly  about 
the  Centennial;  it  brings  up  pictures  of  the  Bell 
Telephone,  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Koreans,  then  unfamiliar  sights 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  a  million  other 
curiosities.  Probably  all  young  and  middle- 
aged  Americans,  therefore,  will  have  a  senti- 
mental interest  in  this  attempt  of  Philadel- 
phia to  duplicate  its  astonishing  success  of 
half  a  century  ago.  The  fact  that  it  is  cele- 
brating the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  celebrating  it  at  this 
time,  when  the  lesson  of  that  great  document 
has  taken  on  a  new  and  wider  meaning,  also 
makes  this  exposition  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  numerous  others  that  have 
been  held  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.     There 


is  every  reason,  therefore,  why  Americans  gen- 
erally should  heartily  cooperate  with  Philadel- 
phia in  this  great  enterprise  and  why  Congress 
should  lend  it  its  support.  And  it  is  extremely 
likel>  that  the  great  European  Powers  will 
look  upon  this  proceeding  in  a  far  more  toler- 
ant spirit  than  marked  their  attitude  toward 
the  Panama  performance  of  191 5. 

The  Dangers  of  Being  Born 

PROBABLY  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
have  no  conception  of  the  risks  which 
they  run  in  getting  born,  though  the 
Child  Labor  Department  in  Washington  has 
in  recent  years  published  many  pamphlets 
showing  the  alarming  proportions  of  infant 
mortality.  Though  the  record  of  the  United 
States  is  not  so  bad  in  this  respect  as  that  of 
some  other  countries,  it  still  presents  a  great 
national  disgrace.  But  now  the  Maternity 
Centre  Association  of  New  York  calls  attention 
to  an  even  more  tragic  phase  of  this  same  prob- 
lem. That  is  the  very  large  number  of  women 
who  sacrifice  their  lives  in  childbirth.  If  any- 
one were  asked  what  was  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  death  among  women  he  probably 
would  suggest  tuberculosis  or  cancer  or  in- 
fluenza or  any  one  of  a  dozen  diseases;  yet  the 
fact  is,  that  more  women  between  the  years 
of  1 5  and  45  die  from  complications  that  are 
incident  to  maternity  than  from  any  other 
cause  except  tuberculosis.  More  than  20,000 
women  die  each  year  from  this  cause;  more 
than  100,000  babies  die  under  the  age  of  one 
month,  and  more  than  100,000  are  still-born. 

This  slaughter  of  the  innocents  seems  a 
ghastly  story  for  a  nation  that  especially  prides 
itself  on  its  progressiveness  and  the  attention 
which  it  gives  to  medical  subjects.  And  the 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  these  deaths,  both 
of  mothers  and  of  children,  are  unnecessary ;  like 
most  national  problems  they  are  simply  the 
result  of  ignorance.  The  proper  method  of 
meeting  the  situation  is,  therefore,  obvious; 
it  is  simply  one  of  education.  This  is  the  work 
which  is  now  being  undertaken  on  a  national 
scale  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Maternity  Centre  Association  of  New  York. 
The  work  necessarily  lies  among  the  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  classes,  chiefly  in  the  for- 
eign quarters.  Probably  the  native  American 
woman  receives  more  intelligent  treatment  in 
this  crisis  than  a  woman  of  any  other  country, 
but  the  foreign  population  brings  all  the  anti- 
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quated  prejudices  and  procedures  of  the  Old 
W^orld.  In  the  East  Side  of  New  ^  ork  the 
midwife  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  dif- 
ficulties and  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  who  was 
formerh-  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
Citv,  declares  that  onl\'  one  woman  in  seven- 
teen in  the  Lnited  States  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  modern  medical  and  nursing  science  at 
childbirth.  This  New  ^  ork  Association,  there- 
fore, has  undertaken  the  education  of  all  ex- 
pectant mothers  in  one  district  of  Manhattan 
Borough.  It  has  had  published  a  series  of 
twelve  pamphlets  which  will  be  distributed  to 
such  women  and  which  give  in  attractive  form 
all  the  information  on  this  subject  which 
modern  science  possesses.  B\-  reading  these 
pamphlets  the  expectant  mother  will  obtain 
a  complete  education  in  all  the  details  of 
prenatal  care.  If  the  plan  works  successfullx' 
in  this  district,  the  work  will  be  extended  and 
there  is  a  probabilit>'  that  within  a  reasonable 
period  it  will  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country.  Man\'  rural  sections  need  this  kind 
of  educational  campaign  as  much  as  do  the 
cities,  for  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  infant 
mortality  situation  is  that  the  worst  records 
are  not  made  in  the  larger  centres  of  popu- 
lation. 

Increasing  Interest   In  Zoning 

CLEVELAN  D  is  the  latest  of  the  cities  to 
fall  in  line  and  adopt  a  zoning  plan. 
This  new  idea  of  municipal  growth  had 
its  origin  in  Boston  in  191 1.  In  that  }ear  the 
enterprising  Bostonians  awoke  to  the  hap- 
hazard wa\-  that  their  citw  like  most  American 
cities,  was  growing,  and  the  unrestricted  license 
which  builders  and  real  estate  speculators 
enjo\-ed.  The\-,  therefore,  passed  an  ordinance 
which  limited  the  height  of  all  buildings  to  123 
feet  and  in  other  wa\s  curtailed  the  enthusiasm 
of  contractors.  Los  Angeles  soon  followed 
with  a  more  comprehensive  scheme;  this 
divided  the  cit\-  into  districts,  each  district  be- 
ing placed  aside  for  a  particular  use— that  is, 
one  was  to  be  used  for  residences,  another  for 
apartment  houses,  another  for  office  buildings, 
another  for  factories  and  the  like.  New  ^  ork 
City  adopted  an  even  more  drastic  zoning 
plan  in  1916.  In  that  year  it  became  apparent 
that  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  unquestionablv  the 
most  beautiful  shopping  street  in  the  world,  was 
about  to  be  extinguished.  The  clothing  manu- 
facturers who  had  started  building  large  cloth- 


ing factories  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  avenue 
were  rapidh'  encroaching  North.  The\'  had  al- 
ready- reached  32nd  Street  and  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  this  industr\'  would 
preempt  the  avenue  as  far  as  Central  Park, 
completel}'  destro>'ing  its  beauty  and  its  use- 
fulness as  a  headquarters  of  the  highest  class 
trade.  New  ^'ork,  therefore,  passed  laws  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  Fifth  Avenue  above  32nd 
Street  for  factories  and  set  aside  other  large 
areas  west  of  Sixth  Avenue  for  that  purpose. 
About  sixt\'  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
now  followed  the  example  of  these  communities 
and  are  working  on  a  zoning  system.  The 
question  of  course  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  courts,  for  there  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  setting  aside  certain 
territories  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes.  The 
good  old  doctrine  that  a  man  can  do  as  he  likes 
with  his  own.  utterly  regardless  of  his  neigh- 
bors, had  controlled  the  development  of  cities 
as  well  as  many  other  things  in  American  life. 
The  legal  point,  however,  has  been  passed  upon 
definitel)'  b\-  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  decided  that  a  city  has  the  right  to 
control  its  own  growth. 

As  illustrating  the  development  of  the  social 
sense  and  the  progress  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion these  zoning  systems  are  emphatically  to 
the  point.  The  most  intelligent  American  no 
longer  believes  that  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
tr\-  lies  on  an  unrestrained  democracy,  and 
more  and  more  the  w^holesome  idea  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion rather  than  the  "rights"  of  individuals  is 
the  consideration  that  should  govern  public 
policy.  In  utilitarian  matters  this  principle  is 
now  completel\'  recognized.  The  story  of  our 
boards  of  health  is  a  story  of  constant  inter- 
ference with  the  daily  lives  of  individuals;  the 
reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  nothing 
so  democratic  as  the  microbe  and  nothing 
which  a  man  so  shares  with  his  contempo- 
raries as  disease.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future,  beaut\-  as  well  as  usefulness  will  assert 
the  same  claim  on  legislatures.  The  fact  that 
more  than  sixt\-  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
decided  that  they  will  control  the  erection  of 
buildings,  all  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the 
aesthetic  rights  of  the  people,  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  proof  that  this  new  conception  is 
making  headwa\-.  The  recent  action  of  New 
\'ork  in  prohibiting  the  erection  of  bill  boards 
in  certain  parts  of  the  city  is  another  evidence 
of  the  same  elevatine;  tendencw 
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Publicity  of  Questionable  Value  "Outstanding  Achievements  of  the   Harding 

Administration  Briefly  Summarized,"  bearing 

THE    Republican    National    Committee  as  author  the  name  of  Mr.  John  T.  Adams,  who 

is    at    the    present    time    flooding    the  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 

country  with  a  large  amount  of  "litera-  tional  Committee.     The  first  paragraph  of  this 

ture."     Possibly  these  documents  have  educa-  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "when  the  Re- 

tional  value,  but  their  main  interest  at  present  publican  Administration   took  charge  of  the 

must  be  to  the  student  of  political    biology.  Government  there  was  a  national  outstanding 

All  observers  of  heredity  are  familiar  with  a  indebtedness  of  twenty-three   billion   dollars, 

certain    phenomenon    popularly    known   as   a  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of  over  one 

"throw  back",  more  scientifically  called  the  billion.     This   was   an   increase  of  2,300   per 

manifestation  of   "recessive"   tendencies.     In  cent,  in  the  public  indebtedness  compared  with 

accordance    with    this    phenomenon    certain  191 3    when    the    Democratic    Administration 

characteristics  of  distant   ancestors,  physical  took  charge  of  the  Government.     In  191 3  the 

or  mental,  occasionally  make  their  appearance  total   pubHc  indebtedness  was  less  than   the 

in  the  new  generation,  sometimes  to  the  con-  interest  charge  at  the  close  of  the  Democratic 

sternation    of   their   environment.     Much    of  Administration." 

the  so-called  literature  which  is  now  falling  from  That  is  all  that  the  Hon.  John  T.  Adams  has 
Republican  National  Headquarters  upon  edi-  to  say  on  this  important  subject.  His  state- 
torial  desks  raises  the  question  whether  the  ment  as  it  stands  charges  the  previous  admin- 
Republican  organization  is  not  furnishing  an  istration  with  the  most  colossal  extravagance 
illustration  of  this  natural  tendency.  Most  of  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  national 
the  "clipsheets*'  devoted  to  the  tariff  take  back  history.  It  has  increased  the  public  debt  2,300 
the  older  generation  to  the  administration  of  per  cent.!  What  administration,  Democratic 
Benjamin  Harrison.  The  famous  old  political  or  Republican,  was  ever  before  guilty  of  such 
habit  of  attributing  all  calamities  to  the  mis-  a  hideous  expenditure  of  the  public  funds? 
takes  of  the  previous  administration  and  any  Probably  most  readers  of  this  little  pamphlet 
ray  of  sunshine  to  the  beneficence  of  the  ex-  will  be  able  to  fill  in  the  monster  details  which 
isting  regime  was  the  orthodox  method  of  the  Republican  Chairman  omits,  for  to  most 
publicity  work  thirty  years  ago.  The  most  people  it  is  not  unknown  that  this  expenditure 
classic  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  by  represents  the  cost  of  the  greatest  war  in  which 
the  panic  of  1893,  which  the  Republican  edi-  the  United  States  has  ever  indulged.  There 
torial  writers  of  the  old  New  York  Tribune  are  also  good  grounds  for  believing  that  public 
school  always  attributed  to  the  inauguration  sentiment  strongly  supported  the  Adminis- 
of  Grover  Cleveland  as  president,  entirely  tration  in  thus  increasing  the  national  debt, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  its  causes  were  per-  The  more  interesting  question  is  just  what  Mr. 
fectly  apparent,  that  it  affected  European  Adams  himself  has  in  mind  in  calling  attention 
nations  as  severely  as  the  United  States,  and  to  these  very  familiar  figures.  Does  he  believe 
the  additional  fact  that  it  had  started  several  that  the  expenditure  itself  was  unjustified; 
months  before  Mr.  Cleveland  entered  the  that  is,  that  the  United  States  should  never 
White  House.  This  style  of  campaigning  was  have  taken  part  in  the  war?  This  is  the  most 
acceptable  thirty  years  ago;  but,  after  the  charitable  explanation  for  this  kind  of  pub- 
political  education  which  the  American  public  licity  work;  the  only  other  explanation  is  that 
has  received  in  the  last  few  years  it  is  rather  it  represents  an  attempt  to  lead  astray  public 
astonishing  to  see  that  this  old  method  is  sentiment  which  is  grotesque  not  only  in  the 
again  coming  into  use.  proportion  of  the  misstatement  thus  sent  broad- 
The  point  of  these  remarks  is  emphasjized  by  cast  but  in  its  assumption  of  a  condition  of 
the    receipt    of   a    four-page    leaflet    entitled,  public  ignorance  which  does  not  exist. 
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Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magaiine  the  World's  W  ork  prints 
an  article  on   investments  and  the  lessons   to  he   learned  therefrom 


IN\'ESTORS  are  showing  a  growing  interest 
in>eal  estate  mortgage  bonds  and  this 
magazine  is  receiving  more  inquiries  re- 
garding them  than  it  ever  has  before.  The 
greater  interest  is  probablx'  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  bonds  still  offer  high  rates  of 
return,  while  other  bonds  have  advanced  in 
price  and  the  return  the\-  give  is  considerabl\- 
less  than  it  was  a  \ear  ago:  and  the  larger 
number  of  inquiries  is  probabh'  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  form  of  securit\-  with  which 
many  investors  have  not  \  et  become  familiar. 
Real  estate  mortgages  were  found  among  the 
ancient  records  of  Bab\ion;  but  the  old  mort- 
gages with  which  people  are  familiar  differ 
from  the  modern  real  estate  mortgage  bond. 
For  one  thing  the  modern  bond  is  a  mortgage 
split  up  into  small  parts  so  that  it  can  be  made 
available  for  small  as  v^-ell  as  large  investors. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  of  difference.  The 
old  mortgage  ran  in  its  entiret\'  to  the  date  of 
maturity  when  it  was  paid  off  in  full,  or  if  the 
borrower  could  not  pa\'  in  full  a  new  mortgage 
was  made  for  another  period.  The  chief 
point  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the 
value  of  such  mortgages  was  the  worth  of  the 
property.  The  lender  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  worth  enough  more  than  the  mortgage  to 
give  him  a  sufficient  margin  of  protection  for 
his  loan  if  he  had  to  foreclose  on  the  propertw 
The  real  estate  mortgage  bond,  as  issued  by 
the  best  houses  in  that  field  of  investment 
banking  to-day,  is  part  of  a  mortgage  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  matures  each  >  ear 
and  has  to  be  paid  off  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
propert\-  before  the  fmal  due  date  is  reached, 
in  judging  such  securities  the  earning  power  of 
the  mortgaged  propert\-  must  be  given  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  value,  for  on  the  earn- 
ing power  depends  the  borrower's  abilit>-  to 
make  these  pa\ments  of  principal  in  addition 
to  the  interest.  The  bonds  are  dated  to  ma- 
ture serially  so  that  the  obligations  are  retired 
as  the  mone\-  is  paid  b\-  the  borrower.  If 
such  loans  are  conservative!)-  made,  if  the 
earnings  of  the  mortgaged  properties  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  payments  of  principal 


as  well  as  interest  and  these  principal  pay- 
ments amount  to  a  suff^icient  proportion  of 
the  entire  loan,  the  borrower  should  have  no 
difficult)-  in  taking  care  of  the  balance  on  the 
final  due  date. 

This  is  the  principle  of  amortization  as  it 
is  applied  more  completely  by  building  and 
loan  associations  on  the  loans  the\-  make  to 
assist  people  in  buxing  and  paxing  for  homes, 
and  is  the  principle  that  has  been  adopted  in 
making  farm  loans  under  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  law.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  pay- 
ments required  generally  amortize,  or  pay  off, 
the  entire  loan  in  eleven  or  twelve  years.  In 
the  latter  case  it  takes  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-six  years.  Building  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  found  that  they  can  safel\'  loan 
from  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value 
of  homes  under  this  system,  while  Federal 
farm  loans  are  limited  by  law  to  50  per  cent. 
on  farm  land  and  20  per  cent,  on  farm  build- 
ings. A  direct  comparison  cannot  be  made 
with  real  estate  mortgage  bonds,  for  with  them 
the  amortization  is  not  complete  and  the 
length  of  the  longest  maturity  varies  from  ten 
to  twent\'-five  years.  Furthermore,  the  im- 
proved real  estate  against  which  these  bonds 
are  issued  is  subject  to  greater  depreciation 
than  farm  property  or  private  homes.  The 
leading  bankers  in  this  field  loan  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  appraised  values  and  require 
that  from  40  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
loan  be  paid  off  before  the  last  maturity. 

But  the  investor  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
factor  of  earnings  which  is  given  an  important 
place  in  the  consideration  of  bankers  who 
specialize  in  creating  and  marketing  real  es- 
tate mortgage  bonds.  In  a  recent  educational 
advertisement  one  of  the  leading  houses  in 
this  ffeld  said,  "We  believe  that  a  loan  of 
Si, 200, 000  on  a  propert\-  worth  Si, 600,000  or 
a  75-per-cent.  loan,  where  the  earnings  of  the 
building  assure  funds  sufficient  to  pay  fixed 
charges,  meet  the  interest  and  amortize  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage,  is  better  than  a 
loan  of  Si, 200,000  on  a  property  worth 
S2,ooo,ooo  or  a  60-per-cent.  loan,  where  there 
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are  not  sufficient  earnings  and  the  property 
must  be  liquidated  to  repay  the  indebtedness. 
We  would  not  loan  $100,000  on  property 
worth  $500,000,  or  a  20-per-cent.  loan,  if  the 
earnings  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the  loan 
self-liquidating." 

These  loans  are  frequently  made  to  help 
finance  the  construction  of  new  income- 
producing  buildings —hotels,  apartment  houses, 
office  buildings,  stores,  theatres,  etc.  When 
made  by  a  good  house,  the  borrower  must 
have  a  substantial  cash  equity  invested  in  the 
property  which  he  would  have  to  lose  before 
the  buyers  of  the  bonds  would  suffer  any  loss. 
Then  the  investors'  money  is  advanced  by  the 
banking  house  as  the  building  progresses,  fol- 
lowing the  borrower's  investment  of  his  own 
money  in  the  property.  From  then  on  the 
banking  house  collects  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payments,  usuall\'  monthly,  and  keeps 
close  watch  of  the  management  of  the  property. 
In  this  way  the  bankers  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  loan  from  the  time  it  is  made  until 
the  last  bonds  are  paid  off  and  are  in  position 
to  step  in  if  anything  goes  wrong.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  house  depends  upon  the  continued 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
bonds,  and  if  it  is  a  reliable  house,  it  will  go  to 
greater  lengths  to  protect  its  issues  than  most 
other  investment  houses  whose  names  are  not 
as  closely  identified  with  the  issues  they  bring 
out.  The  record  of  these  bonds  over  a  period 
long  enough  to  give  them  a  good  test  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  classes  of  bonds. 
When  issued  by  houses  of  long  experience  and 
good  reputation  the\'  have  won  a  high  place 
for  themselves  as  investments. 

Since  the  war  this  magazine  has  been  mildly 
criticized  by  some  of  its  real  estate  mortgage 
bond  advertisers  and  asked  by  some  investors 
why  it  does  not  more  frequently  recommend 
these  bonds  in  its  answers  to  investment  in- 
quiries published  in  the  magazine.  The  chief 
reason  has  been  that  until  recently  well  sea- 
soned railroad,  public  utility,  and  industrial 
bonds,  and  the  best  of  the  foreign  government 
issues  brought  out  here,  have  been  selling  at 
such  low  prices  that  the\-  seemed  to  the  In- 
vestment Editor  more  attractive  than  real 
estate  mortgage  bonds.  Most  inquiring  in- 
vestors during  this  period  of  low  prices  have 
been  looking  for  issues  that  had  good  possi- 
bilities for  advancing  in  price.  Real  estate 
bonds  do  not  possess  such  possibilities  as 
there    is    no    market    for    them.      They    are 


only  salable  back  to  the  house  that  issues 
them  and  then  a  commission  is  charged  to 
cover  their  resale.  Another  reason  is  that 
most  inquiries  regarding  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  mention  the  names  of  the  issuing  houses 
and  in  selecting  questions  and  answers  for 
publication  such  inquiries  are  not  chosen,  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  other  houses  to  do  so. 

But  the  time  has  now  arrived,  as  said  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  when  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  still  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  com- 
pare favorably  with  corporate  issues  which 
have  advanced  materially  in  price.  Certain 
points  however,  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  selecting  these  bonds,  and  the  more 
important  of  them  are  here  enumerated: 

In  the  first  place,  real  estate  mortgage  bonds 
should  only  be  bought  from  houses  of  estab- 
lished reputation  and  considerable  experience 
in  this  field.  This  point  has  never  been  of 
more  importance  than  to-day.  There  has 
grown  up  such  a  demand  for  these  bonds  that 
a  great  many  new  houses  have  recently  entered 
the  field  and  defaults  among  their  bonds  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  their  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  unsound  methods. 

Then  the  investor  should  investigate  the 
individual  issues  as  best  he  can,  as  to  the 
favorable  location  of  the  property,  its  con- 
servative value  and  earning  possibilities  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  loan  and  the  pay- 
ments due  on  it,  and  should  decide  for  himself 
whether  enough  of  the  loan  is  to  be  amortized 
b)'  these  payments  to  make  it  safe  under  any 
conceivable  changes  of  conditions. 

Just  now  there  is  an  uncertain  factor  in  re- 
gard to  real  estate  mortgage  loans  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  building.  If  the  properties 
against  which  the  loans  are  made  must  come 
into  competition  with  pre-war  constructed 
buildings  of  the  same  class,  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  their  earnings  will  be  reduced. 
And  if  real  estate  values  fall  from  their  present 
high  levels,  the  equities  behind  many  of  these 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds  will  suffer.  The 
real  estate  mortgage  rnan  of  experience,  of 
course,  realizes  all  this  and  his  issues  should 
be  well  protected  against  it.  For  the  investor, 
however,  it  might  be  well  to  make  his  selec- 
tions from  among  the  bonds  of  early  maturities 
as  these  are  much  less  likely  to  be  affected  by 
an\'  changes  in  real  estate  values.  By  dealing 
with  the  best  houses  and  by  choosing  bonds  of 
early  maturity  the  investor  runs  little  risk  in 
this  field  of  investment. 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE, 
A  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTION 

A  Description  of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Who  Enters  the  Primaries  for  his  Sixth  Term  in  the 
Senate.       Other    Senatorial    Primaries    in    September 

By  mark  SUULIX'AN 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  polit- 
ical month  of  September  is  the 
candidac)-  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  for 
a  renomination  to  a  sixth  consecu- 
tive term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  This 
event  stands  out  above  all  the  other  rather 
numerous  and  fairly  important  political  events 
of  the  month,  not  because  of  an\-  exciting 
tenseness  inherent  in  it  as  a  race  between  Mr. 
Lodge  and  his  competitor,  for  the  fact  is  that 
this  contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  has 
no  tenseness  at  all,  Mr.  Lodge  having  all  the 
chances  of  winning.  The  interest  in  this  Massa- 
chusetts Republican  primar\'  for  the  senatorial 
nomination  is  something  far  removed  from 
ordinary  groundling  excitement  over  an\' 
common  struggle  between  neck-and-neck  com- 
petitors for  a  prize — as  far  removed  as  the 
personality,  background,  and  public  position 
of  the  senior  senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
from,  let  us  say,  a  South  Boston  prize-fighter. 
It  is  indeed  precisel\'  in  the  personalit\-, 
background,  and  public  position  of  Senator 
Lodge  that  the  superior  interest  of  this  Massa- 
chusetts primary  lies.  It  stands  out  above  all 
the  other  primaries  because  it  is  Mr.  Lodge 
who  is  running;  because  he  is  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Senate,  and  that  part\'  is  the 
majority  one;  because  he  is  Chairman  of  one 
of  the  two  most  important  committees  in  the 
Senate,  the  committee  that  has  been  most  in 
the  public  e\-e  during  three  or  four  recent 
years,  namely,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  because  in  this  capacity  it  was  Mr. 
Lodge  who  led  the  fight  against  Mr.  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations;  because  that  League  of 
Nations  fight,  regardless  of  whether  \our  per- 
sonal convictions  made  you,  in  the  outcome  of 
it,  a  winner  or  a  loser,  indubitabl>-  had  the 
dignity  of  one  of  the  great  constitutional  de- 
bates  of   our   histor\';    because    Mr.    Lodge's 


leadership  in  that  fight — again  I  sa\'.  regardless 
of  whether  \our  personal  sympathies  were 
with  him  or  were  outraged  by  him — gives  him 
an  assured  place  in  history;  because,  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  that  fight,  Mr. 
Lodge  incurred,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  the  hos- 
tility of  Mr.  Wilson  and  all  the  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
persons  who  wished  us  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations ;  because  all  these  friends  of  the  League 
have  now  set  their  hearts  upon  the  elimination 
of  Mr.  Lodge  from  public  life — set  their  hearts 
upon  it  with  an  intensity  that  marks  this 
contest  off  from  all  the  others;  and  finally, 
this  primary  is  more  interesting  than  an\' 
other  because  Mr.  Lodge  is  the  senior  senator 
of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
had  a  longer  continuous  service  (thirt>'  years) 
than  any  other  living  senator.  If  he  gets  his 
renomination  and  reelection  this  \ear  and 
lives  through  to  the  end  of  his  sixth  term,  he 
will  ( I  venture  to  say  it  without  checking  up 
the  records)  equal  the  length  of  service  of  any 
senator  in  our  historw 

Because  of  all  these  facts,  Mr.  Lodge's  fate 
in  the  primar\'  and  in  the  election  constitutes 
the  most  interesting  political  event  of  the  year. 
And  added  to  these  obvious  reasons  for  the 
superior  interest  of  this  event,  are  certain  in- 
tangible qualities  of  Mr.  Lodge's  personality — 
qualities  provocative  either  of  approval,  or  of 
a  peculiarh'  acute  hostility,  according  to  your 
temperament;  and  also,  in  the  same  way, 
certain  qualities  of  the  personality,  so  to  speak, 
of  Mr.  Lodge's  state.  In  short,  not  among  the 
least  of  the  reasons  for  the  outstanding  interest 
in  this  event  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lodge  is 
Mr.  Lodge  and  that  Massachusetts  is  Massa- 
chusetts. 

If  this  particular  Republican  primar\'  had 
to  depend  for  its  interest  on  the  possibiiit\'  of 
Mr.  Lodge  being  beaten  for  the  nomination  by 
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another  RepubHcan,  there 
would  be  Hi  tie  to  it.  In  the 
November  election,  where 
the  question  will  be  whether 
Mr.  Lodge  can  be  beaten 
by  a  Democrat,  there  may 
or  may  not  be  another  story. 
The  probability  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  is  that  while  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lodge  at 
the  general  election  in  No- 
vember will  be  much  more 
formidable  than  in  the  Sep- 
tember primary,  neither 
effort  will  enlist  the  alle- 
giance of  a  sufficient  number 
of  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
to  retire  this  veteran  senator 
from  public  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  beating  Lodge 
out  of  his  Senate  seat,  their 
great  handicap  is  that  while 
they  talk  about  Lodge  as  a 
politician  and  as  a  man,  the 
bulk  of  the  electorate  of 
Massachusetts  has  come  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  man, 
nor  as  a  politician,  but  as  an 
institution.  Lodge's  op- 
ponents, in  campaigning 
against  him  up  and  down 
the  state,  try  to  focus  the 
discussion  on  Lodge's  ac- 
tions in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  party  organization; 
whereas  the  more  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Massachusetts  electorate  as  one  of  those  bronze  figures  in  the  Shaw  mon- 
stubbornly  insists  upon  defending  him  as  an  ument,  that  supreme  work  of  St.  Gaudens 
institution,  upon  looking  on  him  in  the  same      depicting  a  scion  of  the  first  families  of  Boston 


HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 

Who  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  now  is  running  in  the  primaries  for  the  nomination 
that  will  place  him  before  the  people  for  his  sixth  term 


terms  as  the  State  House  dome,  the  old 
South  Church,  the  bronze  minute-man  of 
Lexington,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
To   talk  against    Lodge   in    Massachusetts   is 


leading  a  regiment  of  negroes  in  the  Civil 
War,  which  constitutes,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Boston  Common,  across  the  street  from  the 
entrance  to  the  State  House,  a  shrine  at  once 


like  talking  against  baked  beans.     To  threaten  of  Massachusetts  history  and  of  American  art. 

to   take   Lodge   down   from   his   elevation   in  Lodge  has  come  to  be,  in  the  life  of  Massa- 

public  life  is  like  proposing  to  cut  down  Beacon  chusetts,  what  we  mean  when  we  say  a  man  is 

Hill  to  the  level  of  the  Charles  River  marshes.  "one   of   the    Brahmins".     Incidentally,    the 

To  criticize  Lodge  arouses  something  of  the  phrase  "one  of  the  Brahmins",  has  in  Boston 

same  kind  of  emotion  as  talking  against  the  a  definite  meaning;  and  Lodge,  by  his  birth 

Boston  tea-party.     Through  his  long  service  and  ancestry,  by  his  Harvard  education,  by 

and  his  many  distinctions.  Lodge  has  become  his  books,  by  his  honors,  by  the  distinction  of 

embedded   in   the  history  and   sentiments  of  his  appearance,  and  in  all  other  respects,   is 

Massachusetts,  as  definitely  and  irremovably  conspicuously   and   indisputably   one  of  that 
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elect  class.  Lodge,  indeed,  is  to  Massachu- 
setts what  one  of  the  sacred  cows  would  be  to 
an  orthodox  Brahmin  communitw 

The  place  that  Lodge  inherited  in  the  social 
cosmos  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  maintained 
by  a  minute  and  scrupulous  tidelit\-  to  its 
conventions,  is  nowhere  better  suggested  than 
in  one  variation  of  a  ribald  rh>me.  which  \ou 
occasionally. hear  in  Boston  when  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  have  a  mo- 
mentar\-  mood  of  exceptionall\-  daring  face- 
tiousness:  but  which,  in  the  more  Boeotian 
districts  of  the  countrw  distant  from  the  Back 
Ba\-,  ma\-  not  have  penetrated  sufficienth'  to 
make  inept  its  repetition  here  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  more  removed  and  scattered  of  the 
World's  Work  readers.  There  are  man\- 
versions  of  this  doggerel,  but  the  adaptation  of 
which.  I  hope,  the  repetition  here  will  not  seem 
of  too  much  impiet}-,  either  to  the  Lodges 
or  the  Cabots,  or  to  the  Other  Individual  men- 
tioned, goes  thus: 

"Hail  to  Massachusetts, 

Land  of  the  lobster  and  cod; 
Where  Lodges  talk  onl\-  with  Cabots, 
And  Cabots  talk  onl\'  with  God." 

One  hopes  that  the  literar\  utilit\-  of  this 
verse,  the  fact  that  it  is  unique  in  its  condensed 
suggestiveness  of  the  precise  place  Mr.  Lodge 
holds  in  the  Massachusetts  firmament,  the  fact 
that  the  whole  story  could  not  possiblx'  be  told 
othenvise  with  so  much  econom\  of  words — 
one  hopes  that  this  ma\'  justif\"  whatever 
there  ma\-  be.  in  setting  it  down  here,  of  ir- 
reverence toward  either  the  Lodges  or  the 
Cabots.  The  Other  Individual  mentioned  has 
a  sufficiently  reassuring  and  m.ore  comforting 
record  of  forgiving  tolerance  with  respect  to 
the  associations  in  connection  with  which  His 
name  ma\'  be  mentioned. 

Lodge,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  local  deities, 
one  of  the  venerated,  even  sanctified,  institu- 
tions of  Massachusetts.  And  to  be  in  that 
class  is  to  have  the  protection  of  a  veneration 
which  is  safe  sanctuar\-  against  such  small  an- 
no\ances  as  the  ordinar\-  political  clamior  that 
harasses  less  exalted  senators  in  less  reverent 
communities. 

The  revered — one  almost  slips  into  sa\ing 
the  Paul  Revered — institutions  of  .Massachu- 
setts are  many  and  various.  While  Lodge,  in 
the  veneration  with  which  he  is  regarded,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  all  of  them,  and  is  in- 
ferior to  none  of  them,  there  is  among  these 
fixed  objects  of  Massachusetts'  devotion,  one 


which,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  has  an  analogy 
both  to  the  present  position  of  Lodge  in  his 
community,  and  also  to  the  personal  qualities 
and  political  devices  by  which  he  first  ad- 
vanced himself  in  public  life  and  later  main- 
tained his  elevation. 

There  is  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House, 
in  the  room  where  the  legislature  meets, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  at  a  point  opposite 
the  presidingofficer's  rostrum,  the  effigy  of  a  cod. 
It  is  placed  in  precisely  that  position  where  the 
chaplain,  as  he  raises  his  hands  for  the  bene- 
diction, points  toward  it;  and  where  the 
Speaker,  as  he  raises  his  eye  for  a  moment  of 
deliberation  in  which  to  make  a  parliamentary 
decision  between  the  correct  and  the  irregular, 
gazes  upon  it  and  draws  from  it  inspiration 
toward  the  true  path. 

To  look  at  it,  this  cod  is  not  much  of  a  fish. 
To  the  ordinary  e\e,  no  dried  fish  is  much  of  a 
sight.  A  stuffed  deer,  now,  or  a  mounted 
eagle,  has  an  appeal  of  beauty,  of  s\'mmetry, 
and  the  grace  of  arrested  motion.  But  a  cod, 
a  dried  cod,  a  stuffed  cod,  is  of  all  possible  ex- 
amples of  the  arts  of  preservation,  of  all  pos- 
sible effigies  from  the  piscatorial,  mammalian, 
or  ophidian  world,  one  of  the  least  moving. 
A  stuffed  cod  hardl\-  even  serves  to  stimulate 
the  juices  of  gastrition — almost,  indeed,  the 
opposite.  A  stuffed  cod,  a  desiccated  cod — 
an  exceptionally  desiccated  cod,  in  fact  (for 
this  one  has  been  on  that  State  House  wall  for 
man\',  man\'  years) — that  is  about  the  last 
object  \ou  would  expect  (in  the  absence  of 
knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances  and 
associations)  an  imaginative  people  to  set  up 
as  the  s\mbol  of  their  reverence,  a  stimulant 
of  their  aspirations,  and  a  reminder  to  their 
chosen  lawmakers  of  their  obligations  to  so- 
ciet\-  and  their  relations  to  the  universe. 

This  Massachusetts  cod  is  not  even  a  large 
cod,  as  cods  go.  Almost  any  morning  you 
could  send  one  of  the  young  State  House  pages 
down  to  Lewis's  Fish  Wharf,  and  for  no  greater 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth's  revenues 
than  half  a  dollar,  buy  a  larger  cod,  a  fresher 
cod,  a  cod  of  more  accurate  simulation  to  the 
proportions,  contour,  and  colors  of  w^hatever 
is  the  ideal  among  cods. 

But  this  particular  cod  is  not  merely  "a 
cod."  In  the  vernacular  of  Massachusetts  it 
is  "The  Cod" — "the  Massachusetts  Cod." 
Strictly  and  literall\',  in  the  written  and  spoken 
word  of  the  state,  the  actual  phrase  is  "the 
Sacred  Cod." 
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This  cod  is  to  Massachusetts  what  the  Hkely  to  suggest  and  inculcate  in  the  states- 
grizzly  is  to  California,  or  the  lion  to  Great  man  who  daily  looks  upon  it. 
Britain,  or  the  bear  to  Russia,  or  the  double  And  while  1  have  been  making  the  point 
eagle  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  or  the  unicorn  to  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  position 
the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  to  which  this  cod  on  the  State  House  wall  has  as 
say  this  merely,  would  be  short  of  sufficient,  a  Massachusetts  institution,  and  the  place  that 
It  would  even  be  misleading,  for  this  cod  has  Mr.  Lodge  has  in  the  public  and  social  life  of 
been  set  up  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  the  state,  I  want  also  to  make  the  point  that 
not  merely  as  one  example  of  the  indigenous  there  is  an  equally  complete  analogy  between, 
life  that  adorns  as  well  as  sustains  the  Com.-  on  the  one  hand,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
monwealth;  this  dried  cod  is  not  a  mere,  or-  qualities  which  the  cod  either  has  in  himself, 
dinary  museum  exhibit  of  the  native  fauna  of  or  gives  rise  to  in  others  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  state;  it  is  not  meant  to  be  merely  decora-  those  qualities  in  Mr.  Lodge,  and  those  as- 
tive — far  from  it.  This  cod  is  also  a  symbol,  pects  of  his  public  career,  which  have  brought 
It  is  a  symbol  in  a  sense  unique  to  Massa-  him  to  assured  success.  It  is  a  fact  that  both 
chusetts.  It  is  a  symbol  of  their  beginnings  as  to  Mr.  Lodge's  present  position  in  the 
and  the  homely  simplicity  of  their  early  days,  public  life  of  Massachusetts,   and  also  as  to 

It  is  true,  Massachusetts  might  have  chosen  the  details  of  his  political  career,  there  is  at 

other    things    to    symbolize    their    traditions,  every  turn  a  curiously  complete  analogy  to 

The  cod  was  not  more  unique  to  Massachu-  that  cod.     It  is  most  obvious  that  Mr.  Lodge, 

setts,    nor   a   more   essential   incident   of  the  in   his  formative   years,   politically   speaking, 

earliest  quest  of  the  Puritan  for  something  to  drank  deep  of  the  lessons  of  that  cod,  and  has 

eat,  than  any  one  of  a  score  of  others  in  the  fish,  never  neglected  them.     That  cod  was  set  up 

animal,    or   vegetable    kingdoms.     Massachu-  on  the  wall  of  the  Massachusetts  legislative 

setts  might,  with  equal  aptness,  have  set  up  a  chamber  to  impress  certain  precepts  on  those 

stalk  of  maize,  or  a  bear,  or  a  deer;  or  even  a  who  daily  look  upon  it;  and  it  is  because  Mr 

clam  or  a  lobster— indeed,  even  a  squid  or  a  Lodge  in  those  beginning  years  of  his  political 

shrimp.     But  they  determined  upon  the  cod  life  which  he  spent  as  a  m.ember  of  the  Massa- 

because  of  certain  qualities  of  his  character  chusetts  legislature,  learned  those  lessons  more 

and  temperament,  a  simplicity  of  bearing  and  thoroughly,  and  has  remembered  and  practised 

manner,  an  absence  of  pretentiousness,  a  regu-  them  more  diligently — it  is  because  of  this  that 

larity    and    dependability    in    his    daily    and  Mr.  Lodge  has  gone  to  heights  greater  than 

seasonal  comings  and  goings,  and,  above  all,  any  of  his  fellows. 

the  steady  consistency  with  which  he  devotes  When  the  solons  of  Massachusetts  gaze  upon 
himself  to  the  essential,  fundamental  things  of  this  cod,  they  are  reminded  of  the  more  de- 
life,  pendable,   the  more  durable  and   permanent 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  cod  was  chosen  foundations  of  life.     They  are  meant   to    be 

as  the  symbol  of   Massachusetts,   partly  be-  stimulated,    not   to   any   mad    adventures   in 

cause  this  fecund  fish  was  the  first  food  of  the  idealism,    with    their   possible   aberrations   of 

Puritan,   the  principal   foundation  of  Massa-  danger;  they  are  meant  to  be  made  to  think 

chusetts'   earliest   commerce — was  to   Massa-  rather  of   what    is    simple,    safe,  and    sure; 

chusetts  what  gold  was  to  California,  or  corn  they   are  meant   to   be   reminded   that  while 

to  Iowa,  or  the  pine  tree  to  Maine.     AH  this  man    does    not    live    by    bread   alone,    yet   it 

is  true;  but  the  careful  historian  can  not  too  is  also  true  that  bread  is  the  foundation  of 

strongly  insist  that  the  choice  of  the  cod  as  self-preservation — bread  and,  on  Sunday  morn- 

the  symbol  of  the  state,  to  remain  always  on  ings,  also  cod — or,  to  use  another  term  equiva- 

the  State  House  wall  in  the  sight  of  the  mem-  lent  in  its  political  significance  of  the  indis- 

bers  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  (which  is  pensableness  of  continued  sustenance,  "pork." 

the  Massachusetts  name  for  what  other  states  This  lesson  was  shared,  with  the  others,   by 

call  the  legislature)— the  choice  of   the    cod,  Mr.  Lodge  in  his  early  days  in  the  Massachu- 

among  all  other  possible  choices  for  the  pur-  setts  legislature;  and  it  is  the  steady  remem- 

pose,  was  made  because  of  certain  fundamental  brance  of  it  that  has  made  him  one  of  the  least 

traits  of  character,   certain   moral   and   intel-  neglectful  of  senators  when  matters  of  river  and 

lectual    qualities   which    the    cod    either   pos-  harbor  improvements  are  under  way. 
sesses  in  himself,  or  which  his  stuffed  image  is         This  cod  is  meant  to  remind  the  lawmakers 
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of  the  Commonwealth  that  while  som.e  new  is  patronage.  It  is  because  of  this  early 
things  may  possibly  be  good,  they  cannot  be  lesson,  deeply  impressed  upon  him  in  hisforma- 
known  certainly  to  have  virtue  until  they  have  tive  years  by  the  fortunate  foresight  of  the 
had  many  years  of  desiccation.  A  new  thing  fathers  who  set  up  that  cod  beneath  the 
which  you  have  only  had  opportunity  to  ex-  gilded  dome,  that  Lodge  has  been  enabled  to 
amine  in  its  pristine  freshness,  may  be  de-  have  among  his  fellow-senators  a  uniqueness 
ceptive  in  its  alluringness.  A  cautious  states-  of  political  longevity,  an  unmatched  tenacity 
man  should  wait  until  it  has  been  dried  and  of  official  life,  founded  upon  the  fact,  as  ex- 
stuffed  before  he  can  be  sure  that  it  has  those  pressed  by  another  senator  made  envious  by 
permanent  and  dependable  qualities  which  his  inferior  success  in  the  arts  of  political  self- 
alone  should  be  conceded  as  recommending  it.  preservation,  in  a  colloquialism  which  one  al- 
That  this,  among  the  various  other  lessons  of  most  fears  may  strike  a  dissonant  and  dis- 
the  cod  which  1  shall  enumerate,  is  the  one  that  agreeably  jarring  note  in  this  context :  "  Lodge 
so  foresightedly  governed  Senator  Lodge  in  can  smell  a  six-hundred  dollar  clerkship  farther, 
his  action  on  the  League  of  Nations— that  and  get  to  it  quicker,  than  any  other  man  in 
goes  without  saying.  Congress."     (A  fair  historian  should  add  that 

The  cod  is  meant  to  call  to  the  minds  of  the  this  remark  belongs  in  the  earlier  chronicles 

lawmakers  of  Massachusetts  that  while  states-  of  Mr.  Lodge's  career,   in  the  days  when   he 

manship  is  a  thing  from  which  a  man,  if  he  is  was,  in  the. military  terminology  of  the  late 

careful  and  sure-footed,  may  draw  glory;  yet,  war,    ''digging    in",    and    "consolidating   his 

on  the  other  hand,  the  thing  that  can  most  position,"  before  his  present  eminence  raised 

surely  and  permanently  be  depended  upon  for  him  above  such  sordid  necessities  as  pursuing 

sustained   nourishment   and   prolonged   exist-  the  smaller  fry  of  patronage  in  behalf  of  his 

ence   is   the   steady   diet   of   patronage.    You  constituents.) 

may,   on  occasion,  when  the  footing  is  sure  It  is  by  a  steady  bearing  in  mind  and  daily 

and  the  going  good,  venture  into  the  world  of  application    of    the    lessons    of    the    humble, 

idealism,  of  art,  of  literature.     But  you  must  simple,    useful   cod,    that    Lodge   has   kept   a 

always  be  sure  to  come  home  on    Saturday  unique    political   longevity — has   got    himself 

night,  and  to  bring  with  you  the  cod — and  the  elected  to  the  Senate  with  more  frequency  and 

bacon — for  the  Sunday  breakfast.  greater  continuity  than  any  other  man  now  in 

The  excellent  lesson  of  the  cod  is:  Of  what  public  life.     And  it  is  among  the  many  re- 

profit  for  a  nation  to  have  political  visions,  if  semblances   between   Lodge  and  that  Massa- 

t hereby  the  politician  perish.  chusetts  cod  that  will  be  found  the  main  reason 

While  statesmanship  is  the  ornament  of  life,  why  the  state  is  unlikely  to  reject  Lodge  in  the 

while  idealism  is  not  objectionable  when  the  present   contest.     You   could   readily   remove 

conditions  make  the  going  safe;  yet  on  the  that    cod    from    the    State    House    wall.     It 

other  hand,    the   essential   and   indispensable  would  require  only  the  simplest  exercise  of  the 

nourishment  upon  which  alone  the  continuity  muscles  of  locomotion  and  elevation  to  take 

of  life  can  be  assured,  is  post-offices,  harbor  that  cod  down;  but  at  that  moment — it  is  the 

improvements,  and  protective  tariffs.  characteristic   foresight   of    Massachusetts   to 

While  ventures  into  idealism  are  by  no  realize — you  would  be  faced  by  the  problem  of 
means  forbidden,  yet  they  are  only  possible  what  to  put  in  its  place,  and  this  problem 
after  the  essential  nourishment  of  political  life  raises  endless  questions  of  choice,  in  the  de- 
has  been  secured  and  safely  stored  away  in  the  cision  of  which  there  lies  always  the  danger  of 
shape  of  an  adequate  provision,  registered  to  irremediable  error.  In  the  place  of  that  cod 
your  credit,  of  Federal  appropriations,  battle-  you  might  put  a  goldfish.  It  would  bring  in- 
ship  contracts,  and  custom-house  clerks.  finitely  more  light  and  color  to  the  room.     But 

While  vision  is  a  thing  with  which  you  can  why  pursue  the  remoter  reaches  of  analogy  too 

occasionally  indulge  the  spirit  of  man,  the  cod  far? 

is  a  thing  you  can  eat.  By  eating,  alone,  can  After  1  had  written  what  is  here  set  down 
you  live;  and  live  you  must.  The  thought  about  the  unique  quality  of  Mr.  Lodge's  re- 
which  Massachusetts,  by  the  exaltation  of  the  lation  to  the  people  of  his  state,  I  was  interested 
cod,  means  to  impress  upon  her  statesmen,  is  to  find  it  paralleled  in  a  striking  way,  both  in 
that  existence  comes  first  ;fto  exist,  you  must  the  degree  to  which  it  was  serious  and  the  de- 
have  nourishment,  and  nourishment,  in  politics  gree  to  which  it  expressed  the  faintly  humorous 
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reflections,  the  dehberately  wilful  irreverance, 
of  an  outsider,  by  the  narrative  of  another 
political  observer  who  had  gone  into  Massa- 
chusetts to  report  the  lay  of  the  land  in  that 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  beyond  its 
borders.  The  account  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  taken  was  written  by  Mr 
Edward  G.  Lowry  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger : 

Not  many  practising  politicians  are  as  fortunate 
as  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 
While  he  is  yet  alive  and  in  office  and  seeking  a  con- 
tinuance of  public  favor  it  has  befallen  him  to  reach 
an  estate  that  most  statesmen  would  be  grateful 
for  if  assured  after  death.  In  Massachusetts,  at 
any  rate,  Mr.  Lodge  is  an  institution,  a  permanent 
foundation,  an  historical  monument.  Even  as  he 
campaigns  for  reelection  he  is  a  figure  of  legend  and 
of  greatness. 

He  is  as  one  also  who  already  dwells  with  the  gods. 
It  is  amazing,  it  is  extraordinary,  but  it  is  quite  true. 
For  months  the  reports  have  been  coming  to  Wash- 
ington that  there  was  a  chance  to  "get  Lodge"  in 
November.  It  cheered  and  elated  the  Democrats 
more  than  any  other  news  that  could  have  been 
brought  them.  The  old  tried  and  true  Wilson  men 
were  particularly  jubilant.  They  dislike  Lodge 
with  a  hatred  and  detestation  that  are  bitter.  He 
has  made  himself  a  personal  enemy,  as  he  was  to 
Wilson.  The  ex-President  never  concealed,  and 
does  not  now,  his  scorn  and  biting  distaste  for  this 
chiefest  of  the  League  of  Nations'  opponents.  So 
when  it  came  to  be  rumored  about  that  Lodge  was 
losing  favor  in  Massachusetts  there  was  rejoicing. 
More  than  one  Democrat  was  heard  to  say:  "If  we 
can  only  lick  Lodge,  I  don't  care  how  many  of  the 
states  we  lose."  It  was  given  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  would  send 
its  strongest  batteries  of  orators  into  Massachusetts 
this  autumn.  .  .  .  Into  this  atmosphere  and  to 
these  groups  the  word  fell  sweetly  that  Samuel  W. 
McCall  would  run  against  Lodge.  That  would 
surely  divide  the  Republican  vote,  for  McCall  has 
been  a  figure  in  Massachusetts,  too,  and  might 
defeat  Lodge.  But  Mr.  McCall  came  home  from 
Europe,  was  scrutinized  in  the  cool  way  New  Eng- 
enders have,  heard  the  people's  demand  and  de- 
cided not  to  risk  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  within  these  brief 
limits  the  awe  of  majesty  and  veneration  that 
Lodge  has  inspired  in  the  average  Massachusetts 
breast.  Of  course,  there  are  heretics,  iconoclasts, 
would-be  profaners  of  the  temple,  who  appraise  the 
Lodge  legend  and  myth  as  so  much  "hokum,"  but 
they  are  a  minority.  To  the  others  he  is  the  great 
white  presence  with  a  halo.  "Why,"  they  tell  you, 
"a  three-line  paragraph  in  the  Transcript  that  Mr. 
Lodge  will  speak  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  will  fill 
Faneuil  Hall."     Then  they  add  cautiously  "not  to 


overflowing,  but  comfortably."  Some  will  come 
because  they  have  not  heard  the  Senator  for  five 
years,  perhaps;  others  will  bring  their  young  sons 
so  that  they  can  say  in  after-life  that  they  heard 
Lodge  speak.     That  is  true  all  over  the  State. 

These  persons  do  not  appraise  Lodge,  they  esteem 
him.  They  make  him  a  figure  on  a  plane  with 
Bunker  Hill,  the  bridge  at  Concord,  and  the  other 
local  shrines  at  which  they  worship.  The  New 
Englander  has  a  still  deep  passion  for  cherishing  with 
tenderest  care  objects  of  historic  interest.  Every 
stone  by  the  roadside,  every  old  tree,  old  house,  and 
town  square  bears  evidences  of  this  devotion  to  the 
great  now  dead.  Well,  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  Lodge's 
fate  to  be  included  while  still  alive  in  the  great  com- 
pany of  those  whom  Massachusetts  has  gathered  in 
her  inclusive  hall  of  fame.  It  is  a  distinctly  curious 
spectacle  and  worthy  of  our  respectful  scrutiny  and 
study. 

The  more  careful  reader  will  have  observed 
(and  will  understand  if,  to  the  merely  casual 
reader,  I  pause  to  say  it  directly),  that  what  1 
have  been  writing  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
diversion  into  a  moment's  playfulness  than 
any  sober  attempt  at  a  meticulously  accurate 
portrait  of  a  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  writer — and  he  has  ob- 
served that  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  some  other 
writers — that  Senator  Lodge's  appearances 
upon  the  stage  of  public  life  are  more  apt  to 
summon  the  spirit  of  playfulness  in  the  ob- 
server, than  is  the  case  with  most  other  public 
characters.  I  notice  that  in  the  narrative  1 
wrote  about  the  Washington  Conference,*  in 
the  hurried  notes  I  set  down  on  the  occasions 
when  Senator  Lodge  was  to  the  front  of  the 
picture  as  one  of  the  American  conferees,  there 
appeared  spontaneously  this  same  spirit  of 
what  1  know  was  not  ill-meant,  but  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  wholly  respectful  playfulness. 
That  narrative,  I  observe,  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  the  floor  the  first  of  the  delegates  to  stroll  in 
to  where  the  green-covered  tables  were  set  end-to- 
end  in  an  open  square  was  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 
My  notes  say  "strolled,"  and  that  was  the  correct 
description  of  his  listless  manner  of  having  done 
this  sort  of  thing  very  often,  quite  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  work.  At  the  moment  I  smiled  at  it  as 
an  expression  of  that  New  England  manner  which 
decrees  that  you  must  never  be  excited  nor  appear 
to  be  much  impressed  by  the  importance  of  any- 
thing whatever  you  happen  to  be  doing.  But  as  1 
re-read  my  notes  to-day,   I   wonder  whether  there 


*The  Great  Adventure  at  Washington;  the  Story  of  the 
Conference.     By  Mark  Sullivan.     Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
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was  not  in  the  degage  manner  a  deeper  and  more 
pregnant  art  than  merely  living  up  to  the  personal, 
family,  state,  and  sectional  tradition  whose  require- 
ment is  that  you  must  never  seem  to  take  yourself 
too  seriousl\',  and  must  alwa\'s  contrive  to  look  a 
little  bored  when  \ou  are  doing  something  excep- 
tionally important.  Lodge,  at  that  moment,  had 
a  greater  reason  to  cover  up  inner  excitement  with 
outer  calm,  for,  as  we  now  know,  he  was  one  of  the 
only  nine  men  who  knew — this  phrase  is  the  one 
the  chaste  Balfour  used  later  to  describe  it — "the 
blow  that  was  going  to  fall."  .  .  .  There  is 
something  about  the  configuration  of  Senator 
Lodge's  whiskers,  coupled  with  a  somnolently  and 
contentedly  blinking  qualitx'  his  eyes  occasionally 
have  when  things  are  going  to  his  satisfaction  that 
makes  you  think  of  a  venerable  cat  of  the  male  sex 
who  not  only  has  just  eaten  a  plump  canary  and  is, 
for  the  moment,  engaged  in  the  delectable  digestion 
thereof;  but  also  has  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
mind,  the  anticipatory  pleasure  of  seeing  ahead 
of  him  a  long  line  of  more  canaries  especiall\'  pro- 
vided for  his  comfort  and  delight.  In  short,  there 
are  occasions  when  Senator  Lodge  gives  you  the  im- 
pression of  having  weighed  the  world  and  himself, 
and  the  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other,  and  found 
the  whole  quite  edifying. 

(And  yet,  having  written  that,  in  a  spirit,  as 
I  have  said,  of  levity,  I  am  reminded  once  more 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  writing, 
which  is,  that  humor,  or  epigram,  or  an\'  other 
departure  from  simple  concentration  on  the 
portrait,  carries  an  inherent  danger  of  being 
false  to  the  truth  of  the  picture.  Usually, 
humor  or  epigram  is  written  for  the  sake  of 
the  epigram,  and  not  as  a  mere  tool  of  the 
truth.  It  is  rarely  that  the  truth,  in  any 
given  case,  is  exactly  so  shaped  as  to  fit  the 
epigram.  These  notes  about  Lodge's  ap- 
pearances on  the  stage  of  the  Washington 
Conference  might  readily  suggest  an  intention 
to  say  that  Lodge  is  persistently,  almost 
fatuously,  self-satisfied;  and  that  would  be 
close  to  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  Occasion- 
ally, as  regards  specific  things  done,  either  by 
himself  or  by  the  Republican  party,  Lodge  is 
often  naively  sure  that  the  thing  could  not 
possibly  have  been  done  better  by  any  other 
human  agenc\-  whatever;  but  as  a  whole,  few 
men  are  so  self-critically  conscious  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  achievement  and  the  pos- 
sibility; few  so  hard-working,  so  persistently 
striving;  few  so  little  attracted  by  ease,  phvsi- 
cal  or  intellectual.  There  is  not  a  more  hard- 
working man  in  public  life  than  Lodge;  and 
almost  no  man  who  concedes  so  little  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  pure  recreation.     What  time 


is  yielded  to  ease  by  other  men  in  public  life, 
is  commonly  devoted  by  Lodge  to  labor  in  his 
other  field,  the  field  of  letters.  Lodge,  far 
from  being  a  continuously  self-satisfied  man, 
a  fatuous  man,  is  to  a  conspicuous  degree  given 
to  critical  self-examination,  and  always  greater 
striving.) 

I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  why  it  should 
be  that  the  spirit  of  levity  shows  itself  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  public  writings  about  Mr. 
Lodge.  Perhaps  it  is  for  no  reason  more  com- 
plex than  the  common  disposition  of  the  lowl\- 
to  find  pleasure  in  taking  liberties  with  the 
exalted.  If  so,  the  frequency  of  the  exercise 
of  this  disposition  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lodge 
would  be  testimony  that  among  all  the  exalted, 
Mr.  Lodge  is  indisputably  the  one  conspicuous 
shining  mark. 

However,  1  repeat,  all  this  levity  is  far  re- 
moved from  an\-  attempt  at  a  seriously  accurate 
portrait  of  a  man,  or  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
value  of  the  public  record  of  the  senior  senator 
from  a  great  state,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  outstanding  veterans  of 
his  generation  in  the  service  of  his  state  and  his 
country.  And.  apart  from  the  ponderous  self- 
assurance  that  would  be  involved  in  announc- 
ing such  an  intention  as  to  any  public  figure, 
I  should  be  especiall\'  moved  to  hesitate  in  the 
case  of  Lodge.  Because  (if  the  individual  re- 
action of  one  man  to  another's  personality  is 
at  any  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  ^ 
it  just  happens  that  the  present  writer  alwa\'s 
sees  and  thinks  of  Lodge  less  as  a  senator  than 
as  a  human  being  with  arresting  qualities,  with 
unique  and  strongly  marked  characteristics, 
that  happen  to  be  piquant  to  the  present 
writer;  and  this  aspect  of  Lodge  elbows  aside 
any  attempt  to  make  a  detached  appraisal  of 
his  public  actions.  This  vividness  that  Lodge 
happens  to  have  to  one  observer,  is  not  based 
upon  any  intimac\'  of  knowledge  of  him. 
Quite  the  contrarx'  is  the  fact.  The  writer  has 
had  acquaintance  running  into  various  degrees 
of  intimacy  with  scores  of  senators;  his  con- 
tacts with  Lodge,  as  it  happens,  have  been, 
for  that  portion  of  the  Washington  world  where 
senators  and  writers  touch  elbows,  rather  un- 
usually casual,  brief,  and  infrequent.  And 
since  one  of  these  fleeting  contacts  with  Lodge 
happens  to  illustrate  a  portion  of  the  appeal  he 
makes  to  many  men  who  carry  an  interest  in 
letters  hand-in-hand  with  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics, I  venture  to  tell  of  it. 
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When  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  was  recently  the    more    ribald    among   the   commentators, 

in  America,  it  transpired,  by  reason  of  an  old  pictured  him  in  the  writing  of  the  speech  as 

acquaintance,  that,  during  the  period  he  was  telling  his  secretary  to  bring  the  dictionary 

in  Washington,  he  let  his  children  come  to  of    quotations   and  dig   out    a    few    couplets 

stay  with  ours.     During  the  course  of  the  visit,  about    the   isles   of   the    Pacific.     They  were 

Sir  Arthur  came  one  day  to  lunch;  and  when  quite  wrong.     It  was  most  natural  for  a  man 

we  turned  our  minds  to  the  question  of  whom  of  Lodge's  quality  to  take  this  turn.     Senator 

he,  as  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  world  of  Lodge  has  a  right  to  a  secure  standing  among 

letters  during  his  generation,  would  be  likely  men    of    letters.      Not    only   has    he  written 

to  want  to  meet.  Lodge  was  the  one  man  in  the  books  of  high  credit.     He  has  a  true  sense  of 

Senate  whom  it  was  obvious  that  Conan  Doyle  literar\'    values,    and    a    discriminating    taste 

would  like  to  see  and  with  whom  he  would  have  which  critics  appreciate.     In  public  life  he  has 

a    common    interest — an    interest    which,    on  made  himself,  in  a  quiet  way  that  the  public 

Lodge's    part,    did    not    lie    primarily    in    Sir  generall\'  does  not  know,  the  custodian  of  the 

Arthur's  spiritualistic  faith.  interests    of   writers.     He    maintains    contact 

It  was   Lodge's  fellowship  with   Sir  Arthur  with  them,  and  this  association  is  his  principal 

as  a  man  of  letters,  his  background  of  inti-  avocation.     There  are  writers,  of  the  highest 

mate  familiarity  with  the  work  of  any  writer  class,  who,  on  their  trips  to  Washington,  re- 

of   Conan    Doyle's    rank,    his    eminent    com-  gard  a  visit  to  Lodge  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 

panionship    in    the   world    of   all    such    men,  their  pleasures,  a  ceremonial  of  their  fellow- 

that  made  it  apparent  he  was  the  one  senator  ship.     Persons  who  have  read  many  of  Lodge's 

whom  Sir  Arthur  would  most  surely  want  to  private  letters  to  authors,  and  about  books,  feel 

meet;  and  that  made  Lodge  interested  to  talk  that  these  letters,  if  collected,  would  make  a 

with  him  and  glad  to  take  the  occasion  as  the  worth\'  volume  of  literar\'  criticism, 

opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  a  ceremionial  hos-  The  sure  marks  of  the  man  of  literary  im- 

pitality    to    a    distinguished    visiting    author,  agination   lie  in  the  sensitiveness  of  Lodge's 

And  Lodge  is  the  one  man  in  American  public  e\es  and  mouth — a  sensitiveness,  which  to  all 

life,  to  whom  it  would  have  occurred — who  has  v^  ho  possess  it — one  might  almost  say,  to  all 

the  background  of  familiarity  with  literature  who  are  afflicted  with  it — carries,  in  addition  to 

and  thoughtful  reflection  upon  it — to  include  in  the  pleasures  it  conve\"S  of  appreciation  of  art— 

his  friendly  reception  of  Conan  Doyle,  the  re-  carries  also  the  frequent  necessity  for  building 

flection  that  the  latter,  as  the  creator  of  Sher-  up  a  protective  induration  against  things  that 

lock  Holmes,  is  one  of  that  mere  handful  of  cause  pain  to  men  of  sensitive  imagination, 

men  who  have  created  literary  characters  that  It  ma\-  be  this  that  accounts  for  Lodge's  oc- 

have  passed  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  race  casional  acerbit\'  in  his  controversies  with  other 

as  completely  as    our    most    commonly  used  public  men.     It  is  not  infrequent  for  a  sensitive 

words,  a  group  that  includes  the  creators  of  man,  finding  the  world  a  thorny  and  truculent 

Don  Quixote,  Rip  Van  Winkle,   Hamlet,  and  place,  to  adopt  as  the  best  protection  against 

hardly  more  than  a  half  dozen  others.  its  pricks,  a  superior  thorniness  in  himself. 

Men  like  Lodge  are  frequent  in  the  public  The  fact  that  Lodge  is  a  cultivated  man,  in 
life  of  England  and  France.  In  America,  Lodge  the  sense  of  scholarship  and  letters,  stands  out 
is  the  only  one  of  his  type — the  type  that  com-  and  is  admitted,  even  b\-  those  who  don't  ap- 
bines  politics  and  letters.  Lodge  has  a  secure  prove  him,  at  the  moments  when  they  are 
position  in  the  world  of  letters,  a  position  most  moved  to  be  acerb  about  him.  One  day 
which  other  men  of  letters  take  exceptional  when  Pettigrew  of  South  Dakota  was  conduct- 
pleasure  in  admitting  and  honoring.  Be-  ing  a  debate  marked  by  the  pungent,  slightly 
cause  of  this  fellowship,  they  understand  Lodge  eccentric  brilliancy  that  was  characteristic  of 
in  a  way,  and  appreciate  him  to  a  degree,  that  him,  he  was  anno\ed  at  being  checked  up,  on 
others  do  not.  When  Lodge  in  that  speech  in  some  points  of  fact  and  logic,  by  Lodge,  and 
which  he  first  read  the  four-power  treaty  to  paid  his  respects  to  the  latter  by  interjecting, 
the  world,  described  the  subject  matter  of  "Mr.  President,  1  pause  to  remark  that  the 
that  treaty  by  repeating  a  quotation  from  Mrs.  senior  senator  from  Massachusetts  is  in  some 
Browning,  respects  like  the  soil  of  his  native  state,  highly 
"  .  .  .  .  sprinkled  isles.  cultivated,  but  very  thin." 
Lily  on  lily,  that  o'er-lace  the  sea,"  If   Lodge   were   a   politician   merely— even 
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though  such  a  super-politician  as  he  must 
have  been  to  maintain  himself  in  an  elective 
office  during  thirt\--eight  out  of  his  seventy- 
three  years  of  life— maintain  himself,  as  it 
happens,  through  periods  of  extraordinaril>' 
difficult  pitfalls  in  the  vicissitudinous  politics 
of  Massachusetts — if  Lodge  were  merel\-  that, 
he  would  not  be  exceptionally  interesting. 

And  if  Lodge  were  merely  the  stuffed  shirt  of 
conventionalit}'  that  a  man  often  is  whose 
place  in  the  world  depends  upon  having  been 
"born  well"  in  his  native  communit)'  and 
upon  living  up  to  his  birth  with  painstaking 
punctiliousness;  if  he  were  the  merely  per- 
functory, platitudinous  chairman  of  public 
meetings  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  orator  at 
Pilgrim  celebrations — if  Lodge's  place  in  the 
world  were  founded  on  that  alone,  he  would  not 
engage  the  interest  he  does  engage,  sometimes 
combative  and  sometimes  approbative,  from 
wide  varieties  of  persons  with  critical  under- 
standing. 

No,  the  pride  that  Massachusetts  has  in 
Lodge  as  an  outstanding  public  man  has  a 
broader  base  than  merely  his  present  elevation 
in  the  Senate,  or  the  length  of  his  service  there. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  fmd  a  clue  to  those 
qualities  that  distinguish  Lodge  and  raise  him 
above  the  average  man — even  the  average  man 
of  the  same  education  and  experience — will 
fmd  such  a  clue  in  a  book  that  Lodge  wrote 
about  eight  years  ago,  entitled  "  Early  Memo- 
ries", an  account  which  reflects  his  boy- 
ishly eager  attraction  toward  men  like  Sum- 
ner, Howells,  Dr.  Holmes,  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Evarts,  Aldrich,  Adams — to- 
ward all  that  was  finest  or  most  vital  in  the 
politics,  art,  and  scholarship  of  the  New  Eng- 
land of  a  generation  ago.  A  person  whose 
boyish  enthusiasms  took  this  turn,  and  who 
sought  and  maintained  these  associations,  is, 
by  that  fact  if  for  no  other  reason,  far  above 
the  average  of  the  Senate.  There  are  not 
many  other  senators  who  would  have  the  sheer 
will  to  work  involved  in  writing  such  a  book 
as  Lodge's  "  Early  Memories."  Few  senators 
have  the  taste  or  inclination  to  devote  such 
leisure  as  they  have  to  this  kind  of  thing. 
And  "Early  Memories"  is  only  one  of  many 
books  that  Lodge  has  written  while  he  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  public  life,  among  them: 
"Hero  Tales  from  American  History"  in  con- 
junction with  Theodore  Roosevelt;  "Certain 
Accepted  Heroes, "  and  a  two-volume  "  Story  of 


the  Revolution."  After  all,  there  are  reasons  in- 
herent in  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts,  why 
the  state  should  take  pride  in  expressing  itself, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  the  only  man 
in  that  body  who  has  this  sort  of  avocation  and 
this  sort  of  distinction. 

Of  the  other  senators  whose  fate  will  be 
determined  in  these  September  primaries, 
La  Follette  is  b\'  far  the  most  interesting.  La 
Follette  has  dominated  the  Republican  politics 
of  Wisconsin  more  or  less  continuously  for  a 
generation.  Each  time  he  has  come  up  for 
reelection  has  been  for  him  "the  fight  of  his 
lifetime,"  and  each  time  La  Follette  has  won. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  prone  by 
nature  to  speculate  about  third  parties,  and 
prone  also  to  ascribe  the  egotistic  motive  to 
the  actions  of  men  in  public  life.  Among 
these  it  is  now  hinted  that  La  Follette  two  years 
from  now  will  try  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  on  a  third  part}'  ticket.  That 
prediction  is  very  far-fetched.  For  one  thing, 
third  parties  are  easily  talked  about  and  almost 
as  easih'  started.  But  there  is  no  record 
in  recent  \ears  of  a  third  party  having  carried 
an\'  man  into  the  White  House.  What  poli- 
ticians know  is  that  if  a  third  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  a  man  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, could  not  be  successful,  there  is  little  hope 
for  a  third  party  under  any  other  leadership. 
Moreover,  those  who  ascribe  to  La  Follette 
the  characteristic  of  great  egotism,  are  quite 
mistaken.  La  Follette  is  not  essentialh*  an 
egotistic  man.  However,  any  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  estimate  La  Follette  adequately 
would  take  a  volume. 

In  September,  also.  Senator  Townsend  of 
Michigan  will  come  up  for  renomination  in  a 
political  situation  made  choatic  by  the  re- 
verberations of  the  Newberrx'  case. 

A  complete  list  of  the  September  primaries 
and  conventions,  with  their  dates,  and  the 
names  of  the  sitting  senators,  where  senator- 
ships  are  involved,  is  as  follows: 


Nevada 

Sept: 

^mber  5 

Key  Pittnian 

New  Hampshire 

5 

Wisconsin 

5 

Robert  M.  La  Follette 

Arizona 

12 

H.  F.  Ashurst 

Colorado 

12 

Louisiana 

12 

Massachusetts 

12 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Michigan 

12 

C.  F.  Townsend 

Vermont 

12 

C.  S.  Page 

Washington 

12 

Miles  Poindexter 

New  York 

19 

William  M.  Calder 

New  Jersey 

'            27 

J.  C.  Freiinghuysen 
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PAGE  now  took  up  a  subject  which  smooth  out  all  the  points  which  were  then  mak- 
had  been  near  his  heart  for  a  long  ing  things  so  difficult.  Unfortunately  the  pres- 
time.  He  believed  that  one  of  the  sureof  work  at  Washington  prevented  Mr.  Polk 
rtiost  serious  causes  of  Anglo-Ameri-  from  accepting  Sir  Edward  Grey's  invitation, 
can  misunderstanding  was  the  fact  But  now  a  greater  necessity  for  such  a  for- 
that  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  two  countries  gathering  had  arisen.  The  United  States  had 
had  never  had  any  personal  contact  with  one  entered  the  war,  and  this  declaration  had  prac- 
another.  At  one  time,  as  this  correspondence  tically  made  this  country  an  ally  of  Great 
shows,  the  Ambassador  had  even  hoped  that  Britain  and  France.  The  British  Government 
President  Wilson  himself  might  cross  the  ocean  wished  to  send  a  distinguished  commission  to 
and  make  the  British  people  an  official  visit,  the  United  States,  for  two  reasons;  first  to  show 
The  proposal,  however,  was  made  before  the  its  appreciation  of  the  stand  which  America  had 
European  war  broke  out,  the  occasion  which  taken,  and  second,  to  discuss  plans  for  coopera- 
Page  had  in  mind  being  the  dedication  of  Sul-  tion  in  the  common  task.  Great  Britain 
grave  Manor,  the  old  English  home  of  the  frankly  admitted  that  it  had  made  many  mis- 
Washington  family,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  takes  in  the  preceding  three  years — mis- 
the  racial  bonds  and  common  ideals  uniting  the  takes  naval,  military,  political,  and  economic; 
two  countries.  The  President  found  it  im-  it  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  display 
possible  to  act  upon  this  suggestion  and  the  these  errors  to  Washington,  which  might 
outbreak  of  war  made  the  likelihood  of  such  naturally  hope  to  profit  from  them.  As  soon 
a  visit  still  more  remote.  Page  had  made  one  as  his  country  was  in  the  war.  Page  took  up 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  the  American  this  suggestion  with  the  Foreign  Office.  There 
State  Department  and  the  British  Foreign  was  of  course  one  man  who  was  preeminently 
Office  into  personal  association.  At  the  moment  fitted,  by  experience,  position,  and  personal 
when  American  irritation  was  most  keen  over  qualities,  to  head  such  a  commission;  on  this 
the  blockade  and  the  blacklist.  Page  had  per-  point  there  was  no  discussion.  Mr.  Balfour 
suaded  the  Foreign  Office  to  invite  to  England  was  now  in  his  seventieth  year;  his  activities  in 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  at  that  time  Counsellor  of  British  politics  dated  back  to  the  times  of 
the  Department;  the  Ambassador  believed  Disraeli;  his  position  in  Great  Britain  had  be- 
that  a  few  conversations  between  such  an  in-  come  as  near  that  of  an  ''elder  statesman"  as 
telligent  and  personally  agreeable  a  gentleman  is  tolerable  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  system.  By 
as  Mr.  Polk  and  the  British  statesmen  would  this  time  Page  had  established  the  friendliest 
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THE    BRITISH    COMMISSION 

Which  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  May,  19 17,  to  consult  with  the  American  Government 
on   plans  for  cooperation  in  the  war.     Mr.  Page's  letters  give  the  history  of  its  achievements 


possible  relations  with  this  distinguished  man. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  become  Foreign  Secretarx .  in 
December,   19 16,  in  succession  to  Lord  Grew 
Greatly  as  Page  regretted  the    resignation,  of 
Grey,  he  was  much  gratified  that  Mr.  Balfour 
had  been  selected  to  succeed  him.     Mr.   Bal- 
four's record  for  twenty-five  \ears  had  been  one 
cf  consistent   friendliness   toward   the   United 
States.     When  President  Cleveland's  Venezue- 
lan message,  in  1896,  had  precipitated  a  crisis 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  it  was 
Mr.   Balfour's  influence  which  was  especially 
potent  in  causing  Great  Britain  to  modify  its 
attitude  and  to  accept  the  American  demand 
for  arbitration.     That  action  not  only  amiably 
settled  the  Venezuelan  question;  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  better  relations  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  and  laid  the  basis  for 
that    policy    of    benevolent    neutrality   which 
Great    Britain    had    maintained    toward    the 
United  States  in  the  Spanish  War.     The  ex- 
cellent spirit  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  shown  at 
this  crisis  he  had  manifested  on  many  occasions 
since.     In  the  criticisms  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  Lnsitania  troubles,  Mr.  Balfour  had 
never  taken   part.     The  era   of   "neutrality" 
had  not  ruffled  the  confidence  which  he  had 
alwa\'s  felt  in  the  United  States.     During  all 
this  time  the  most  conspicuous  dinner  tables 
of  London  had  rung  with  criticisms  of  Ameri- 
can policy;  the  fact  was  well  known,  however, 
that  Mr.  Balfour  never  sympathized  with  these 
reproaches;  even  when  he  was  not  in  office, 
no  unfriendly    word    concerning    the     United 


States  had  ever  escaped  his  lips.  His  feeling 
toward  this  country  was  well  shown  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  Page,  in  reply  to  one  con- 
gratulating h'm  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
"  I  have  now  lived  a  long  life,"  said  Mr.  Balfour, 
"and  most  of  my  energies  have  been  expended 
in  political  work,  but  if  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  contribute,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  to  drawing  closer  the  bonds  that  unite 
our  two  countries,  1  shall  have  done  some- 
thing compared  with  which  all  else  that  I 
may  have  attempted  counts  in  my  eyes  as 
nothing." 

Page's  letters  and  notes  contain  many  ref- 
erences to  Mr.  Balfour's  kindly  spirit.  On  the 
da\-  following  the  dismissal  of  Bernstorff  the 
American  Ambassador  lunched  with  the  For- 
eign Secretary  at  No.  4  Carlton  Gardens. 

"Mr.  Balfour,"  Page  reported  to  Wash- 
ington, "gave  expression  to  the  hearty  ad- 
miration which  he  entertained  for  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  a  difficult  task.  He  said 
that  never  for  a  moment  had  he  doubted  the 
President's  wisdom  in  the  course  he  was  pur- 
suing. He  had  the  profoundest  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  promptly  broken 
with  Germany  after  receiving  Germany's 
latest  note.  Nor  had  he  ever  entertained  the 
slightest  question  of  the  American  people's 
ready  loyalt\'  to  their  government  nor  to 
their  high  ideals.  One  of  his  intellectual 
pleasures,  he  added,  was  contemplation  of  the 
United  States  as  it  is  and,  even  more,  as  its  in- 
fluence  in    the   world   would   broaden.     The 
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world/  said  Mr.  Balfour,  'will  more  and  more 
turn  on  the  Great  Republic  as  on  a  pivot.'" 

Occasionally  Mr.  Balfour's  discussion  of  the 
United  States  would  take  a  more  pensive  turn. 
A  memorandum  which  Page  wrote  a  few  weeks 
after  the  above  touches  another  point: 

March  27,  191 7. 

I  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  with 
Mr.  Balfour  this  afternoon.     "  It's  sad  to  me, 
said  he,  "that  we  are  so  unpopular,  so  much 
more  unpopular  than  the  French,  in  your  coun- 
try.    Why  is  it?     The  old  school  books?" 

I  doubted  the  school  book  influence. 

"Certainly  their  influence  is  not  the  main 
cause.  It  is  the  organized  Irish.  Then  it's 
the  effect  of  the  very  fact  that  the  Irish  ques- 
tion is  not  settled.  You've  had  that  problem 
at  your  very  door  for  300  \'ears.  What 's  the 
matter  that  you  don't  solve  it?" 

"Yes,  yes," — he  saw  it.  But  the  plaintive 
tone  of  such  a  man  asking  such  a  question  was 
significant  and  interesting  and — sad. 

Then  1  told  him  the  curious  fact  that  a 
British  Government  made  up  of  twenty  or 
seventy  individuals,  every  one  of  whom  is 
most  friendly  to  the  United  States,  will,  when 


they  act  together  as  a  Government,  do  the  most 
offensive  things.  I  mentioned  the  blacklist; 
1  mentioned  certain  complaints  that  1  then 
held  in  my  hand — of  Americans  here  who  are 
told  by  the  British  Government  that  they  must 
turn  over  to  the  British  Government's  agent 
in  New  York  their  American  securities  which 
they  hold  in  America! 

There's  a  sort  of  imperious,  arrogant,  Tory 
action  that  comes  natural  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, even  when  not  natural  to  the  indivi- 
ual  Englishman. 

On  April  5th,  the  day  before  the  United 
States  formally  declared  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war.  Page  notified  Washington  that 
the  British  Government  wished  Mr.  Balfour 
to  go  to  the  United  States  as  the  head 
of  a  Commission  to  confer  with  our  Govern- 
ment. "Mr.  Balfour  is  chosen  for  this  mis- 
sion," Page  reported,  "not  only  because  he 
is  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  because  he  is  personally  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Government."  Page 
tells  the  story  in  more  detail  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Polk,  at  that  time  Counsellor  of  the 
State  Department. 


THE    BRITISH    AND    FRENCH    COMMISSIONS    AT    MT.    VERNON 
Where  they  went  to  pay  homage  at  the  tomb  of  George  Washington 
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Head  of  the  British  War  Commission,  being  escorted  to  the  New  York  City  Hall 
by  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  and  Hugh  Gibson,  a  representative  of  the  State 

Department 


One  of  the  curious  developments  of  this 
Balfour  Mission  was  a  request  from  President 
Wilson  that  Great  Britain  should  take  some 
decisive  step  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.  ''The  President,"  this 
message  ran,  ''wishes  that,  when  \ou  next  meet 
the  Prime  Minister,  \ou  would  explain  to  him 
that  only  one  circumstance  now  appears  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  perfect  cooperation  with 
Great  Britain.  All  Americans  who  are  not 
immediately'  connected  with  German\-  by 
blood  ties  fmd  their  one  difficult)'  in  the  failure 
of  Great  Britain  so  far  to  establish  a  satis- 
factory form  of  self-government  in  Ireland. 
In  the  recent  debates  in  Congress  on  the  \\  ar 


enthusiasm  and  satisfaction 
would  result  and  it  would 
also  strengthen  the  coopera- 
tion which  we  are  now  about 
to  organize  between  the 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Sa\'  this  in  unoffi- 
cial terms  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  but  impress  upon 
him  its  very  great  signifi- 
cance. If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  act  success- 
fully on  this  matter,  our 
American  citizens  of  Irish 
descent  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  German  sympa- 
thizers who  have  made 
common  cause  with  the 
Irish,  would  join  hands  in 
the  great  common  cause." 

To  the  President 

London,  May  4,  191 7. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  It  is  a  remark- 
able commentary  on  the 
insularity  of  the  British  and 
on  our  studied  isolation  that 
till  Mr.  Balfour  went  over 
not  a  member  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  ever  met  a 
member  of  our  Administration!  Quite  half 
our  misunderstandings  were  due  to  this.  If 
1  had  the  making  of  the  laws  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, I'd  have  a  statutory  requirement  that 
at  least  one  visit  a  \ear  by  high  official  persons 
should  be  made  either  way.  We  should  never 
have  had  a  blacklist,  etc.,  if  that  had  been  done. 
W^hen  I  tried  the  quite  humble  task  of  getting 
Polk  to  come  and  the  excuse  was  made  that  he 
couldn't  be  spared  from  his  desk — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  fear  we  haven't  half  enough  responsi- 
ble official  persons  in  our  Government.  I 
should  say  that  no  man  even  of  Polk's  rank 
ought  to  have  a  desk:  just  as  well  give  him  a 
mill-stone.     Even   I   try  not  to  have  a  desk: 


Resolution,  this  sentiment  was  especially  mani-     else  I  'd  never  get  anything  of  importance  done; 


fest.  It  came  out  in  the  speeches  of  those 
enemies  of  the  Declaration  who  were  not  Irish 
themselves  or  representatives  of  sections  in 
which  Irish  voters  possessed  great  influence — 
notably  members  from  the  Southern  States. 
"  If  the  American  people  were  once  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  likelihood  that  the 
Irish   question  would   soon   be   settled,   great 


for  1  find  that  talks  and  conferences  in  my 
office  and  in  the  government  offices  and  where- 
ever  else  I  can  find  out  things  take  all  my  wak- 
ing hours.  The  Foreign  Office  here  has  about 
five  high  position  men  to  every  one  in  the  State 
Department.  God  sparing  me,  I  'm  going  one 
of  these  days  to  prepare  a  paper  for  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  the  Waste  of  Having 
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too  Few  High  Grade  Men  in  the  Department 
of  State:  a  Plea  for  five  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  Every  One  Now  Existing  and  for  Provision 
for  International  Visits  by  Them. 

Here's  an  ancient  and  mouldy  precedent 
that  needs  shattering — for  the  coming  of  our 
country  into  its  proper  station  and  influence 
in  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Balfour's  visit  has  turned 
out  as  well  as  1  hoped,  and  my  hopes  were  high. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  that  I  've 
ever  had  the  honor  to  know  intimately — he  and 
Lord  Grey.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Tory,  of  course; 
and  in  the  general  I  don 't  like  Tories,  yet  liberal 
he  surely  is — a  sort  of  high  toned  Scotch  dem- 
ocrat. I  have  studied  him  with  increasing 
charm  and  interest.  Not  infrequently  when 
I  am  in  his  office  just  before  luncheon  he  says, 
"Come,  walk  over  and  we'll  have  lunch  with 
the  family."  He's  a  bachelor.  One  sister 
lives  with  him.  Another  (Lady  Rayleigh,  the 
wife  of  the  great  chemist  and 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University)  frequently  visits 
him.  Either  of  those  ladies 
could  rule  this  Empire. 
Then  there  are  nieces  and 
cousins  always  about — peo- 
ple of  rare  cultivation,  every 
one  of  'em.  One  of  those 
girls  confirmed  the  story 
that  "Uncle  Arthur"  one 
day  concluded  that  the 
niblick  was  something  more 
than  a  humble  necessity  of 
a  bad  golfer — that  it  had 
positive  virtues  of  its  own 
and  had  suffered  centuries 
of  neglect.  He,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  play  with  the 
niblick  only,  till  he  proved 
his  case  and  showed  that 
it  is  a  club  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect. 

A   fierce  old   Liberal 
fighter  in   Parliamentary 


WILLIAM   G.    MCADOO 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
timeof  the  Balfour  visit  in  191 7.  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  response  to  Mr.  McAdoo's 
question,  said  that,  even  if  the  United 
States  participated  in  the  war  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  men  and  its  re- 
sources, it  could  not  be  ended  until 
the  summer  or  autumn  of  1919 


warfare,  who  entered  politics  about  the  time 
Mr.  Balfour  did,  told  me  this  story  the  other 
day.  "  I  've  watched  Balfour  for  about  forty 
years  as  a  cat  watches  a  rat.  I  hate  his  party. 
I  hated  him  till  1  learned  better,  for  I  hated  that 
whole  Salisbury  crowd.  They  wanted  to  Cecil 
everything.  But  1  '11  tell  you.  Sir,  apropos  of 
his  visit  to  your  country,  that  in  all  those  years 
he  has  never  spoken  of  the  United  States  except 
with  high  respect  and  often  with  deep  affection. 
I  should  have  caught  him,  if  he  had." 

I  went  with  him  to  a  college  in  London  one 
afternoon  where  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Dryden,  to  prove  that  poetry  can  carry  a  cer- 
tain cargo  of  argument  but  that  argument 
can't  raise  the  smallest  flight  of  poetry.  Dry 
as  it  sounds,  it  was  as  good  a  literary  perform- 
ance as  I  recall  I  ever  heard. 

At  his  family  luncheons,  I  've  found  Lord 
Milner  or  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  some  literary 
man  who  had  cpme  in  to  find  out  from  Lady 
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Ra\leigh  how  to  conduct  the   Empire  or  to  }ou   can   do   for   a   man  or  for  a   nation   of 

write  a  good  book;  and  the  modest  old  chemical  men. 

Lord  sits  silent  most  of  the  time  and  now  and  These  Foreign  Secretaries  are  not  onl\-  men 

then  breaks  loose  to  confound  them  all  with  a  of  much  greater  cultivation  than  their  Prime 

pat  joke.     That's  a  vigorous  famil\-,  these  Bal-  Ministers  but  of  greater  moral  force.     But  1  've 

fours.     There's  one  of  them  (a  cousin  of  some  come  to  like  Llo>d  George  very  much.     He'd 

sort    1  think,  of  the  Foreign  Secretarx)  who  never  deliver  a   lecture  on    Dr\den,   and   he 

is  a'Lord  of  much  of  Scotland,  about  as  tall  as  doesn't  even  pla\'  a  good  game  of  golf;  but  he 

Ben  Nevis  is  high — a  giant  of  a  man.     One  of  has  what  both  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Balfour  lack 


his  sons  was  killed  early 
in  the  war  and  one  was 
missing — whether  dead 
or  not  he  did  not  know. 
Mrs.  Page  expressed  her 
hope  one  da\  to  the  old 
man  that  he  had  had 
news  from  his  missing 
son.  "No,  No,"  said 
he  simpl>-,  "and  I'm 
sorr\'  to  sa\'  me  lady  is 
awear}'ing." 

We've  been  lucky, 
Mr.  President,  in  these 
da\s  of  immortal  hor- 
rors and  of  difficulties 
between  two  govern- 
ments that  did  not 
know  one  another — un- 
commonlx'  lucky,  in  the 
large  chances  that  poli- 
tics gives  for  grave  er- 
rors, to  have  had  two 
such  men  in  the  Foreign 
Office  here  as  Lord  Grey 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  There 
are  men  who  were  men- 
tioned for  this  post  that 
would  have  driven  us 
mad — or  to  war  with 
them.  I  'm  afraid  I've 
almost  outgrown  m\- 
living-hero  worship. 

There  isn't  worshipful  material  enough  l\ing 
around  in  the  world  to  keep  a  vigorous 
reverence  in  practice.  But  these  two  gen- 
tlemen b>  birth  and  culture  have  at  least 
sometimes  seemed  of  heroic  size  to  me.  It  has 
meant  much  to  know  them  well.     I  shall  alwavs 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

SIR    EDW^ARD    CARSON 

The  principal  leader  in  Ulster.     President  W  ilson  made 
a  special  plea  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Llo\d  George  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question.     Mr.  Balfour  was  in- 
structed to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House 


— a  touch  of  genius — 
whatever  that  is — not 
the  kind  that  takes  in- 
finite pains  but  the  kind 
that  acts  as  an  electric 
lightflashed  in  thedark. 
He  said  to  me  the  other 
da\'  that  experts  have 
nearl)  been  the  death 
of  him.  "The Govern- 
ment has  experts, 
experts,  experts,  every- 
where. In  any  depart- 
ment where  things  are 
not  going  well,  I  have 
found  boards  and  com- 
mittees and  boards  of 
experts.  But  in  one 
department  at  least 
I  've  found  a  substitute 
for  them.  I  let  twenty 
experts  go  and  I  put  in 
one  MAN,  and  things 
began  to  move  at  once. 
Do  \'ou  know  an\'  real 
Men?  When  you  hear 
of  an\',  won't  you  let 
me  know?" 

A  little  while  ago  he 
dined  with  me,  and, 
after  dinner,  I  took 
him  to  a  corner  of  the 
drawing    room   and 


delivered  \our  message  to  him  on  Ireland. 
"God  knows,  I'm  tr>ing,"  he  replied.  "Tell 
the  President  that.  And  tell  him  to  talk 
to  Balfour."  Presently  he  broke  out— 
"Madmen,  madmen — I  never  saw  any  such 
task,"  and  he  pointed  across  the  room  to  Sir 
be  grateful  to  them,  for  in  their  quiet,  forceful      Edward  Carson,  his  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 


way  they  helped  me  much  to  establish  right 
relations  with  these  people — which,  pra>'  God, 
I  hope  to  retain  through  whatever  new  trails 
we  may  yet  encounter.  For  it  will  fall  to  us 
>et  to  loose  and  to  free  the  British,  and  a 
Briton   set  free  is  an  American.     That's   all 


—"Madmen."  "But  the  President's  right. 
We've  got  to  settle  it  and  we've  got  to  settle 
it  now."  Carson  and  Jellicoe  came  across  the 
room  and  sat  down  with  us.  "  1  've  been  telling 
the  Ambassador,  Carson,  that  we've  got  to 
settle  the  Irish  question  now — in  spite  of  you." 
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"I'll  tell  you  something  else  we've  got  to 
settle  now,"  said  Carson.  "  Else  it'll  settle  us. 
That's  the  submarine.  The  press  and  public 
are  working  up  a  calculated'  and  concerted 
attack  on  Jellicoe  and  me,  and,  if  they  get  us, 
they'll  get  you.  It's  an  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment made  on  the  Admiralty.  Prime  Min- 
ister," said  this  Ulster  pirate  whose  civil  war 
didn't  come  off  only  because  the  big  war  was 
begun — "  Prime  Minis- 
ter, it  may  be  a  fierce 
attack.  Get  ready  for 
it."  Well,  it  has  been 
developing  ever  since. 
But  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  guess  at  the  pos- 
sible results  of  an  Eng- 
lish Parliamentary  at- 
tack on  a  government. 
It's  like  a  baseball  man 
watching  a  game  of 
cricket.  He  can't  see 
when  the  player  is  out 
or  why,  or  what  caused 
it.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
marine may  torpedo 
Lloyd  George  and  his 
Government.  It  looks 
very  like  it  may  over- 
turn the  Admiralty,  as 
Gallipoli  did.  If  this 
public  finds  out  the 
whole  truth,  it  will  de- 
mand somebody 's  head. 
But  I  'm  only  a  base- 
ball man;  cricket  is  be- 
yond me. 

But  Lloyd  George 
will  outlive  the  war  as 
an  active  force,  what- 
ever happen  to  him  in 
the  meantime.  He's  too 
heavily  charged  with 
electricity  to   stop   ac- 


LORD    LANSDOWNE 

Whom  Mr.  Page  frequently  met  at  Mr.  Balfour's  luncheon 
table  at  No.  4  Carlton  Gardens,  London.  "At  his  family 
luncheons,  I've  found  Lord  Milner  or  Lord  Lansdowne  or 
some  fiterary  man  who  had  come  in  to  find  out  from  Lady 
Ra.yleigh  how  to  conduct  the  Empire  or  to  write  a  good 
book,  and  the  modest  old  chemical  lord  sits  silent  most  of  the 
time  and  now  and  than  breaks  loose  to  confound  them  all 
with  a  pat  joke.     That's  a  vigorous  family,  these  Balfours" 


diction  on  me)  and  Bryce's  (almost  the  best 
of  all).  It  wasn't  "oratory,"  but  it  was  well- 
said  and  well-meant.  They  know  how  badly 
they  need  help  and  they  do  mean  to  be  as  good 
to  us  as  their  benignant  insularity  will  permit. 
They  are  changing.  I  can't  describe  the  great 
difference  that  the  war  has  made  in  them. 
And  we  came  in  in  the  nick  of  time  for  them 
— in  very  truth.    If  we  hadn't,  their  exchange 

would  have  gone  down 
soon  and  they  know  it. 
I  shall  never  forget  the 
afternoon  1  spent  with 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  on  that  sub- 
ject. They  saw  blue 
ruin  without  our  finan- 
cial help.  And  now,  if 
we  can  save  them  from 
submarines,  those  that 
know  will  know  how 
vital  our  help  was. 
Again,  the  submarine 
is  the  great  and  grave 
and  perhaps  the  only 
danger  now.  If  that 
can  be  scotched,  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  Teu- 
tonic military  structure 
would  soon  tumble.  If 
not,  the  Germans  may 
go  on  as  long  as  they 
can  feed  their  army, 
allowing  their  people 
to  starve. 

Of  course,  you  know, 
we're  on  rations  now — 
These  queer  people 
(they  ^r^themost  amus- 
ing and  confusing  and 
contradictory  of  all 
God's  creatures,  these 
English,  whose  possibil- 
ities   are   infinite    and 


tivity.  The  war  has  ended  a  good  many  careers  whose  actualities,  in  many  ways,  are  pitiful) — 
that  seemed  to  have  long  promise.  It  is  ending  these  queer  people  are  fiercely  pursuing  food- 
more  every  day.  But  there  is  only  one  Lloyd  economy  by  discussing  in  the  newspapers 
George,  and,  whatever  else  he  lack,  he  doesn't  whether  a  hen  consumes  more  food  than  she 
lack  life.  produces,  and  whether  what  dogs  eat  contains 
I  heard  all  the  speeches  in  both  Houses  on  the  enough  human  food  to  justify  the  shooting  of 
resolution  of  appreciation  of  our  coming  into  every  one  in  the  Kingdom.  That's  the  way  we 
the  war — Bonar  Law's,  Asquith's  (one  of  the  are  coming  down  to  humble  fare.  But  nothing 
best),  Dillon's, a  Labor  man's;  and,  in  the  Lords,  can  quite  starve  a  people  who  all  live  near  the 
Curzon's,  Crewe's,  the  Archbishop's  (who  sea  which  yields  fish  enough  near  shore  to  feed 
delivered  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  a  bene-  them  wastefully. 
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J.    PIERPONT    MORGAN 

Head  of  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Am- 
bassador Page's  papers  reveal  the  hitherto  undisclosed 
fact  that,  on  the  day  the  United  States  declared  war, 
Great  Britain  had  overdrawn  her  account  with  American 
bankers  to  the  extent  of  $400,000,000  and  did  not  have 
the  wherewithal  with  which  to  meet  the  deficit.  Only 
the  act  of  the  American  Government  in  depositing  the 
required  amount  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  saved  the 
British  from  a  collapse  in  their  credit' 


All  along  this  South  shore,  where  I  am  to- 
day/ I  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  every- 
where there  is  a  demand  for  the  words  and 
music  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

This  our-new-Ally  business  is  bringing  me 
a  lot  of  amusing  troubles.  Theatres  offer  me 
boxes,  universities  offer  me  degrees,  hospitals 
solicit  visits  from  me,  clubs  offer  me  dinners — 
1  '11  have  to  get  a  new  private  secretary  or  two 
well-trained  to  say  "No"  politely,  else  I  shall 
not  have  my  work  done.  But  all  that  will 
presently  wear  away  as  everything  wears  away 
(quickly,  too)  in  the  grim  face  of  this  bloody 
monster  of  war  which  is  consuming  men  as  a 
prairie  fire  consumes  blades  of  grass.  There's 
a  family  that  lives  around  the  corner  from  this 

iJhis  letter  is  dated  London  and  was  probably  begun 
there.  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  latter  part  was 
written  at  Brighton,  where  the  Ambassador  was  taking  a 
brief  holiday. 


hotel.  One  son  is  in  the  trenches,  another  is 
in  a  madhouse  from  shell-shock,  a  third  coming 
home  wounded  the  other  day  was  barely 
rescued  when  a  torpedo  sank  a  hospital  ship 
and  may  lose  his  reason.  1  suppose  1  saw  one 
hundred  men  this  afternoon  on  a  single  mile 
of  beach  who  had  lost  both  legs.  Through  the 
wall  from  m>'  house  in  London  is  a  hospital. 
A  young  Texan  has  been  there,  both  whose  legs 
are  gone  at  the  thighs  and  one  hand  at  the 
elbow.  God  pity  us  for  not  having  organized 
the  world  better  than  this!  We'll  do  it,  yet, 
Mr.  President — you'll  do  it;  and  thank  God 
for  you.  If  we  do  not  organize  Europe  and 
make  another  such  catastrophe  impossible,  life 
will  not  be  worth  being  born  into  except  to  the 
few  whose  days  happen  to  fall  between  re- 
curring devastations  of  the  world. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Walter  Mines  Page. 

"  I  hope  that  the  English  people,"  Colonel 
House  wrote  to  Page  about  this  time,  "  realize 
how  successful  Mr.  Balfour's  visit  to  America 
really  was.  There  is  no  man  they  could  have 
sent  who  could  have  done  it  better.  He  and 
the  President  got  along  marvellously  well. 
The  three  of  us  dined  and  spent  the  evening  to- 
gether and  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  sym- 
pathetic their  minds  were." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Polk  also  discloses  the  im- 
pression which  Mr.  Balfour  made  upon  Wash- 
ington: 

From  Frank  L.  Polk 

The  Counsellor  for  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  25,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  Page: 

1  just  want  to  get  off  a  line  to  catch  the 
pouch. 

You  probably  know  what  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess the  British  Mission  has  been,  but  I  do 
not  think  >'ou  can  realize  what  a  deep  impres- 
sion they  have  made  on  all  of  us.  Mr.  Balfour 
really  won  the  affection  of  us  all,  and  I  do  not 
know  when  I  was  more  sorr\'  to  have  a  man 
leave  than  I  was  to  have  him  go  last  night.  He 
expressed  himself  as  having  been  very  much 
impressed  with  his  reception  and  the  way  he 
was  treated.  He  was  most  fair  in  all  discus- 
sions, and  I  think  has  a  better  understanding 
of  our  point  of  view.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  being  present  at  the  financial  and  the 
diplomatic   conferences,   and    I   think   we   all 
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felt  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  sympathetic 
friend. 

He  and  the  President  got  on  tremendously. 
The  best  evidence  of  that  was  the  fact  that  the 
President  went  up  to  Congress  and  sat  in  the 
gallery  while  Mr.  Balfour  addressed  the  House. 
This  is  without  precedent. 

The  difficult  problem,  of  course,  was  the 
blacklist  and  bunkering  agreement,  but  1  think 
we  are  by  that.  The  important  thing  now  is 
for  the  British  to  make  all  the  concessions  pos- 
sible in  connection  with  the  release  of  goods  in 
Rotterdam  and  the  release  of  goods  in  Prize 
Court,  though  the  cases  have  not  been  begun. 
Of  course  I  mean  cases  of  merely  suspicion 
rather  than  where  there  is  evidence  of  wrong 
doing. 

The  sending  of  the  destroyers  and  troops 
abroad  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  toward  im- 
pressing our  people  of  the  fact  that  we  really 
are  in  the  war.  I  do  not  think  it  is  thoroughly 
borne  home  on  the  majority 
yet  what  a  serious  road  we 
have  chosen. 

With  warm  regards, 
Yours  faithfully, 
Frank  L.  Polk. 

Mr.  Polk's  reference  to 
the  blacklist  recalls  an  epi- 
sode which  in  itself  illus- 
trates the  changed  character 
of  the  relations  that  had 
now  been  established  be- 
tween the  American  and 
the  British  Governments. 
Mr.  Balfour  discussed  ship- 
ping problems  for  the  most 
part  with  Mr.  Polk,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  these 


MR.    FRANK    L.   POLK 

Counsellor  of  the  State  Department 
in  191 7,  who  discussed  matters  of 
blockade  with  Mr.  Balfour.  "  it  took 
Great  Britain,"  Mr.  Polk  informed 
Mr.  Balfour,  "three  years  to  reach  a 
point  where  it  was  prepared  to  violate 
all  the  laws  of  blockade.  You  will 
find  that  it  will  take  us  only  two 
months  to  become  as  great  criminals 
as  you  are."  In  fact  the  blockade 
which  the  Americans  now  put  upon 
Germany  was  more  severe  than  any- 
thing Great  Britain  had  attempted — 
although  the  United  States  had  been 
protesting  against  it  since  August, 
1914 


matters  fell.  As  one  of  these  conferences  was  ap- 
proaching its  end  Mr.  Balfour  slightly  coughed, 
uttered  an  "er"  and  gave  other  indications  that 
he  was  about  to  touch  upon  a  ticklish  question. 

''Before  I  go,"  he  said,  "There — er — is  one 
subject  I  would — er — like  to  say  something 
about." 

Mr  Polk  at  once  grasped  what  was  coming. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  in  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Polk  in  his  characteristic  quick  way.  "  You 
want  us  to  apply  your  blacklist  to  neutrals." 

In  other  words  the  British  hoped  that  the 
United  States,  now  that  it  was  in  the  war, 
would  adopt  against  South  America  and  other 
offenders  those  same  discriminations  which 
this  country  had  so  fiercely  objected  to,  when 
it  was  itself  a  neutral. 

The  British  statesman  gave  Mr.  Polk  one  of 
his  most  winning  smiles  and  nodded. 

"Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Mr.  Polk,  "it  took 
Great    Britain  three  years  to  reach   a  point 
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LETTERS  OF  A  HIGH-MINDED  MAN 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

VI 

An  analysis  of  the  Democratic  Party.     Letters  on  Harding  and  his  Cabinet 


SOON  after  Governor  James  M.  Cox 
of  Ohio  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1920, 
I  he  asked  Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  had 
become  a  vice-president  of  the  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum Company,  for  his  thoughts  on  the 
approaching  campaign.  Lane's  reply  is  an 
interesting  picture  of  his  generosity  of  spirit  as 
well  as  his  theories  in  politics.     The  letter  ran: 

New  York  City,  July  25,  1920. 
My  dear  Governor: 

I  shall  presume  upon  your  flattering  invita- 
tion to  speak  frankly,  not  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  in  any  way  enHghten  a  man  of  such  ex- 
perience and  success,  but  that  1  may  possibly 
accentuate  some  point  that  you  may  recognize 
as  important,  which  in  the  rush  of  things  might 
be  overlooked.  If  I  should  appear  in  the  least 
didactic,  1  beg  that  you  charge  it  to  my  desire 
for  defmiteness,  and  my  inability  to  give  the 
atmosphere  of  a  personal  conversation. 

A  Word  as  to  Generosity 

The  unforgivable  sin  in  our  politics  is  a  lack 
(jf  generosity.  Smallness,  meanness,  extreme 
partisanship,  littleness  of  any  kind — these  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  American  conception 


of  an  American  leader.  A  clever  thing  may 
gratify  a  man's  own  immediate  partisan  follow- 
ing, but  the  impression  on  the  country  at  large 
is  not  good.  We  want  a  jull,  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  more 
than  a  film  that  divides  Republican  .from 
Democrat;  indeed,  in  that  fact  lies  our  hope 
of  success.  We  must  win  first  voters  and  In- 
dependents. 

Let  me  be  concrete:  The  war  was  won  by 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  Many  of 
the  principal  activities  of  the  war  were  con- 
ducted by  outstanding  Republican  business 
men,  some  successfully,  others  not  successfully. 
But  all  strived  honestly,  none  strived  as  par- 
tisans. That  is  always  the  American  attitude 
when  we  are  challenged  to  be  our  better, 
larger  selves.  Therefore,  I  would  say,  give 
generously  of  appreciation  to  the  Republicans, 
who  raised  Liberty  Loans,  who  administered 
food  affairs,  who  put  their  plants  at  the  Na- 
tion's service,  who  directed  the  various  activi- 
ties such  as  airplane  making,  and  transporting 
and  financing  during  the  war. 

Appreciate  not  only  the  war  work  of  Re- 
publicans but  the  whole  history  of  the  party. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  a  Republican  idol;  he 
is  the  American;  sane,  wise,  steady,  moderate, 
patient,    kind,    sympathetic.     We   must    look 
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through  Lincoln's  eyes  upon  our  problems  if 
we  are  to  find  an  American  solution  for  them. 
Quote  what  he  has  said  on  labor,  on  work,  on 
capital,  just  as  often  as  possible. 

A  da}^  has  come  when  partisanship  with  its 
personalities  and  bitterness  does  not  satisfy  the 
public.  We  have  seen  things  on  too  large  a 
scale  now  to  believe  in  the  importance  of  trifles, 
or  in  the  adequacy  of  trifling  men. 

We  must  have  men  who  are  large  enough  to 
be  international  and  national  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  politicians  and  yet  American  statesmen, 
to  subordinate  always  the  individual  ambition 
and  the  party  advantage  to  the  national  good. 

The  League  of  Nations 

I  feel  that  we  have  not  tried  to  interpret  the 
League  of  Nations  to  our  people  in  terms  of 
America's  advantage.  We  Democrats  are 
looked  upon  as  International  visionaries  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  willing  to  deal  prac- 
tically with  a  practical  situation. 

The  League  is  not  anti-national,  it  is  anti- 
war; its  aim  is  to  defer  war  and  reduce  the 
chances  of  war  between  nations.  This  is  to  be 
effected,  not  by  creating  a  super-nation,  or 
by  binding  us  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  a 
super-national  tribunal,  but  by  establishing 
the  method  and  machinery  by  which  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  may  become  effective  as  against 
those  inclined  toward  war. 

By  adopting  the  League,  we  do  not  pledge 
ourselves  to  any  war  under  any  circumstances, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  And  because 
we  have  not  been  willing  to  say  this,  we  are 
now  in  danger  of  losing  the  one  chance  the 
world  has  had  to  get  the  nations  together. 

Loyalty  to  the  President's  principles  does  not 
mean  loyalty  to  his  methods.  They  have  been 
wrong  as  to  the  League,  in  my  opinion.  You 
could  deal  with  Congress,  even  a  Republican 
Congress,  on  this  matter,  I  believe,  and  come 
out  with  the  essentials. 

The  Harding  position,  as  interpreted  by 
Johnson,  is  a  policy  of  repudiation  of  what  all 
Republicans  have  said,  excepting  the  Borahs. 
It  is  a  direct  repudiation  of  the  Hale,  Kellogg, 
Lenroot  position,  and  in  fact,  of  the  Harding- 
Lodge  position,  too. 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  a 
race  between  all  nations,  as  to  the  size  of  their 
armies  and  navies?  Are  we  willing  to  be  taxed 
not  less  than  one  billion  a  year  for  their  support 
in  peace  times?  Do  we  wish  to  come  to  a  point 
where  we  must  tax  all  incomes,  even  those  of 


the  workingmen,  so  as  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
strongest  nation?  How  can  we  achieve  dis- 
armament when  we  stand  alone,  following  the 
Harding  dream  of  an  isolated  America?  What 
harm  is  there  in  bringing  our  moral  influence 
and  economic  pressure  to  bear  against  a  threat- 
ening power  before  it  actually  goes  to  war,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  after  war  is  made,  and 
then  "taking  sides"? 

That  is  all  there  is  in  a  League — a  bit  of  ma- 
chinery by  which  we  can  learn,  and  all  nations 
can  learn,  what  is  being  done  the  world  round. 
And  if  things  look  badly  for  peace,  there  is 
provided  a  council  table  at  which  the  matter 
can  be  talked  out  and  things  quietly  adjusted, 
if  possible.  This  is  just  the  modern  business 
method  which  labor  unions  understand,  and 
business  men  and  the  better  kind  of  lawyers. 

What  would  Abraham  Lincoln  have  said 
about  such  a  League?  He  was  never  a  bitter- 
ender; Thad.  Stevens  played  that  role. 

Why  not  say  a  word  as  to  Bryan's  plan  for 
postponing  war  by  treaty?  That  idea  is  in- 
corporated in  the  League  plan.  Once  I  spoke 
with  appreciation  of  this  Bryan  plan,  and  he 
was  greatly  pleased  and  wrote  me  that  I  was 
the  only  one  in  the  Administration  who  had 
been  generous  enough  to  recognize  this  con- 
tribution of  his.  Don't  let  Bryan  get  away 
frorri  you,  if  you  can  help  it,  because  he  really 
represents  a  great  body  of  moral  force  and 
opinion.  But  don't  pay  the  price  to  Bryan 
or  Wilson  or  Hearst  or  Murphy  or  any  one 
else,  of  being  untrue  to  your  own  belief  as  to 
the  wise  and  practicable  national  policy,  that 
you  may  gain  their  support. 

There  couldn't  be  a  better  year  in  which  to 
lose,  for  something  real.  You  can  not  win  as  a 
Wilson  man,  nor  as  a  Murphy  man,  nor  as  a 
Hearst  man.  The  Nation  is  crying  out  for 
leadership,  not  pussy-footing  nor  pandering. 
Be  wrong  strongly  if  you  must  be  wrong,  rather 
than  be  right  weakly.  You  can  only  win  as  a 
Cox  man,  one  who  owns  himself,  has  his  own 
policies,  is  willing  to  go  along,  not  with  a  bunch 
of  bosses,  but  with  any  reasonable  man,  asks 
for  counsel  from  all  classes  of  men  and  women, 
does  not  fear  defeat,  and  expects  a  victory 
that  will  be  more  a  party  victory  than  a  per- 
sonal one,  and  more  a  people's  victory  than  a 
partisan  one. 

Your  Enemies 

Pick  a  few  enemies  and  pick  them  with  dis- 
cretion.    Chiefly,    be   for    things.      But    be 
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Sims  and  the  British  Admiralty  were  bending 
all  their  energies  in  London  to  obtain  immedi- 
ate cooperation. 

A  remark  which  Mr.  Balfour  afterward  made 
to  Admiral  Sims  shows  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  problem  which  was  confronting  Great 
Britain  at  that  time. 

"That  was  a  terrible  week  we  spent  at  sea 
in  that  voyage  to  the  United  States,"  Mr. 
Balfour  said.  "We  knew  that  the  German 
submarine  campaign  was  succeeding.  Their 
submarines  were  destroying  our  shipping  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  we  had  no  means  of 
preventing  it.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
we  were  facing  the  defeat  of  Great  Britain." 

Page's  papers  show  that  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary 25th  he  understood  in  a  general  way  the 
disheartening  proportions  of  the  German  suc- 
cess. "It  is  a  momentous  time,"  he  wrote  at 
that  time.  "The  submarines  are  destroying 
shipping  at  an  appalling  rate."  Yet  it  was  not 
until  Admiral  Sims  arrived  in  London,  on 
April  9,  that  the  Ambassador  learned  all  the 
details.  In  sending  the  Admiral  to  England 
the  Navy  Department  had  acted  on  an  earnest 
recommendation  from  Page.  The  fact  that 
the  American  Navy  was  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  British  capital  had  long  been  a 
matter  of  embarrassment  to  him.  The  ability 
and  personal  qualifications  of  our  attaches  had 
been  unquestioned;  but  none  of  them  during 
the  war  had  been  men  of  high  rank,  and  this 
in  itself  proved  to  be  a  constant  impediment  to 
their  success.  While  America  was  represented 
by  Commanders,  Japan,  Italy,  and  France  had 
all  sent  Admirals  to  London.  Page's  repeated 
requests  for  an  American  Admiral  had  so  far 
met  with  no  response,  but  the  probability  that 
this  country  would  become  involved  in  the  war 
now  gave  new  point  to  his  representations. 
In  the  latter  part  of  iVlarch,  Page  renewed  his 
request  in  still  more  urgent  form,  and  this  time 
the  President  and  the  Navy  Department  re- 
sponded favorably.  The  result  was  that,  on 
April  9,  three  days  after  the  American  Declar- 
ation oflWar,  Admiral  Sims  and  his  flag-lieu- 
tenant. Commander  Babcock,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  American  Embassy.  There  was 
little  in  the  appearance  of  these  men  to  suggest 
a  violent  naval  demonstration  against  Ger- 
many. Both  wore  civilian  dress,  their  in- 
structions having  commanded  them  not  to 
bring  uniforms;  both  were  traveling  under 
assumed  names,  and  both  had  no  more  definite 
orders  than  to  investigate  the  naval  situation 


and  cable  the  results  to  Washington.  In 
spite  of  these  attempts  at  secrecy,  the  British 
had  learned  that  Admiral  Sims  was  on  the  way; 
they  rejoiced  not  only  in  this  fact,  but  in  the 
fact  that  Sims  had  been  chosen,  for  there  was 
no  American  naval  officer  whose  professional 
reputation  stood  so  high  in  the  British  Navy 
or  who  was  so  personally  acceptable  to  British 
officialdom  and  the  British  public.  The  admir- 
alty, therefore,  met  Admiral  Sims  at  Liverpool, 
brought  him  to  London  in  a  special  train, 
and,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  gave  him 
the  innermost  secrets  on  the  submarine  situ- 
ation— secrets  which  were  so  dangerous  that 
not  all  the  members  of  the  British  Cabinet  had 
been  let  into  them. 

Page  welcomed  Admiral  Sims  with  a  cordial- 
ity which  that  experienced  sea  veteran  still 
gratefully  remembers.  He  at  once  turned 
over  to  him  two  rooms  in  the  Embassy.  "  You 
can  have  everything  we've  got,"  the  Ambassa- 
dor said.  "  If  necessary  to  give  you  room, 
we'll  turn  the  whole  Embassy  force  out  into 
the  street."  The  two  men  had  not  previously 
met,  but  in  an  instant  they  became  close 
friends.  A  common  sympathy  and  a  common 
enthusiasm  were  greatly  needed  at  that  crisis. 
As  soon  as  Admiral  Sims  had  finished  his 
interview  with  Admiral  Jellicoe,  he  immediately 
sought  out  the  Ambassador  and  laid  all  the 
facts  before  him.  Germany  was  winning  the 
war.  Great  Britain  had  only  six  weeks'  food 
supply  on  hand,  and  the  submarines  were 
sinking  the  ships  at  a  rate  which,  unless  the 
depredations  should  be  checked,  meant  an  early 
and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  British 
Empire.  Only  the  help  of  the  United  States 
could  prevent  this  calamity. 

Page,  of  course,  was  aghast:  the  facts  and 
figures  Admiral  Sims  gave  him  disclosed  a 
situation  which  was  even  more  desperate  than 
he  had  imagined.  He  advised  the  Admiral 
to  cable  the  whole  story  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington. Admiral  Sims  at  first  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  Admiralty's  consent  to 
doing  this,  and  the  reason  was  the  one  with 
which  Page  had  long  been  familiar — the  fear, 
altogether  too  justified,  that  the  news  would 
"leak"  out  of  Washington.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  suspicion  in  British  naval  circles  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  Washington  officials,  but  im- 
portant facts  had  been  sent  so  many  times 
under  the  seals  of  the  strictest  secrecy  and  had 
then  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  that 
there  was  a  deep  distrust  of  American  discre- 
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tion.     Certainly  no  greater  damage  could  have  Commander  Babcock  wrote  another  message, 

been  done  the  Allied  cause  at  that  time  than  and  drove  in  a  motor  car  to  Brighton,  where 

to  have  the  Germans  learn  how  successfully  Page  was  taking  a  little  rest.     The  Admiral 

their    submarine    campaign    was    progressing,  did  not  know  just  how  strong  a  statement  the 

The  question  was  referred  to  the  Imperial  War  Ambassador  would  care  to  sponsor,  and  so  did 

Council  and  its  consent  obtained.     The  report,  not    make    this    representation    as    emphatic 

however,  was  sent  to  the  Navy  Department  in  as  the  judgment  of  both  men  would  have  pre- 

the   British  naval  code,   and  decoded  in  the  ferred. 

British  Embassy  in  Washington.  The  Admiral  handed  Page  the  paper,  saying 

Admiral  Sims's  message  gave  all  the  facts  that  he  had  prepared  it  with  the  hope  that  the 

about  the  submarine  situation,  and  concluded  Ambassador  would  sign  it  and  send  it  directly 

with    the    recommendation    that    the    United  to  President  Wilson. 

States  should  assemble  all  floating  craft  that  "  It  is  quite  apparent,"  Admiral  Sims  said, 

could  be  used  in  the  anti-submarine  warfare,  "that  the  Department  doesn't  believe  what  1 

destroyers,    tugs,    yachts,    light    cruisers,    and  have  been  saying.     Or  they  don't  believe  what 

similar  vessels  and  send  them  immediately  to  the  British  are  saying.     They  think  that  Eng- 

Queenstown,  where  they  could  be  used  to  con-  land  is  exaggerating  the  peril  for  interests  of 

voy  merchant  vessels  and  destroy  the  U-boats,  its   own.     They   think    I    am   hopelessly   pro- 

At  that  time  the  American  Navy  had  between  British  and  that  I  am  being  used.     But  if  you'll 

50  and  60  destroyers  that  could  be  immediately  take  it  up  directly  with  the  President,  then  they 

despatched  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and,  in  may  be  convinced." 

response  to  this  request,  the  Department  had  Page  put  on  his  spectacles,  took  the  paper, 

sent  six  of  them  to  Queenstown.  and  read  it  through.     Then,  looking  over  the 

The  next  few  months  were  very  unhappy  rim  of  his  glasses  in  his  characteristic  way,  he 
ones  for  Admiral   Sims.     He  was   the   repre-  leaned  toward  Admiral  Sims  and  said: 
sentative   in    London   of   one   of   the   world's  "Admiral,   it   isn't   half  strong  enough!     I 
greatest    naval    powers,    participating   in    the  think  I  can  write  a  better  despatch  than  that, 
greatest  war  that  had  ever  enlisted  its  energies,  myself!    At  least  let  me  try." 
yet   his   constant   appeals   for  war-ships   met  He  immediately  took  a  pen  and  paper  and  in 
with  the  most  inadequate  response,  his  well-  a  few  minutes  he  had  written  his  own  version 
reasoned    recommendations    for    meeting    the  which  he  gave  the  Admiral  to  read.     The  latter 
crisis  were  frequently  unanswered  and  at  other  was  delighted  with  it  and  in  a  brief  time  it  was 
times    were    met    with    counter-proposals    so  on  its  way  to  Washington, 
childish  that  they  seemed  almost  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  brains  of  newspaper  amateurs,  and  From:  Ambassador  Page, 
his  urgent  pictures  of  a  civilization  rapidly  go-  To:  Secretary  of  State. 

ing  to  wreck  were  apparently  looked  upon  with  ^               am 

•  •           ^u      ^r               (                 u    u  A  Sent:  27  April,  1917. 

suspicion  as  the  utterances  of  a  man  who  had  /     ^     >    ^  / 

been  completely  led  astray  by  British  guile.  Very  confidential  for  Secretary  and  Presi- 

To  give  a  fair  idea  of  Washington's  neglect  dent. 

during  this  period  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  There  is  reason  for  the  greatest  alarm  about 
out  that,  for  four  months,  Admiral  Sims  and  the  issue  of  the  war  caused  by  the  increasing 
Commander  Babcock  occupied  the  two  rooms  success  of  the  German  submarines.  I  have  it 
in  the  Embassy  directly  above  Page's,  Ad-  from  Official  sources  that  during  the  week  end- 
miral  Sims's  staff  consisting  solely  of  this  ing  22nd  April,  88  ships  of  237,000  tons  Allied 
one  aide.  Sims's  constant  requests  to  Secre-  and  neutral  were  lost.  The  number  of  vessels 
tary  Daniels  for  an  additional  staif  went  unsuccessfully  attacked  indicated  a  great  in- 
unheeded.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Admiral's  crease  in  the  number  of  submarines  in  action, 
daily  association  with  Page  and  the  com-  This  means  practically  a  million  tons  lost 
fort  and  encouragement  which  the  Ambas-  every  month  till  the  shorter  days  of  autumn 
sador  gave  him,  this  experience  would  have  come.  By  that  time  the  sea  will  be  about  clear 
been  almost  unbearable.  In  the  latter  part  of  of  shipping.  Most  of  the  ships  are  sunk  to  the 
April,  the  Admiral's  appeals  to  Washington  westward  and  southward  of  Ireland.  The  Brit- 
having  apparently  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  he  asked  ish  have  in  that  area  every  available  anti- 
Page  to  second  his  efforts.     The  Admiral  and  submarine  craft,  but  their  force  is  so  insufficient 
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that  they  hardly  discourage  the  submarines. 

The  British  transport  of  troops  and  suppHes 
is  already  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  armies  in  the  field  is  threatened. 
There  is  food  enough  here  to  last  the  civil  pop- 
ulation only  not  more  than  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

Whatever  help  the  United  States  ma>-  render 
at  any  time  in  the  future,  or  in  an\-  theatre  of 
the  war,  our  help  is  now  more  seriousl>-  needed 
in  this  submarine  area  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
Allies  than  it  can  ever  be  needed  again,  or  any- 
where else. 

After  talking  over  this  critical  situation  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  other  m.embers  of  the 
Government,  I  cannot  refrain  from  most 
strongl\'  recommending  the  immediate  sending 
over  of  ever\'  destroxer  and  all  other  craft  that 
can  be  of  anti-submarine  use.  This  seems  to 
me  the  sharpest  crisis  of  the  war,  and  the  most 
dangerous  situation  for  the  Allies  that  has  arisen 
or  could  arise. 

If  enough  subm.arines  can  be  destro\ed  in 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  the  war  will  be 
won,  and  if  we  can  contribute  effective  help 
immediatel\',  it  will  be  won  directl\'  b\-  our  aid. 
1  cannot  exaggerate  the  pressing  and  increasing 
danger  of  this  situation.  Thirt\'  or  more  de- 
stroyers and  other  similar  craft  sent  by  us  im- 
mediately would  very  likel\'  be  decisive. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

(Signed)  Page. 

This  cablegram  had  a  certain  effect.  The 
repl\'  came  from  Washington  that  "ulti- 
matel\"  thirt\-six  destro\-ers  would  be  sent. 

However,  after  the  United  States  had  been  in 
the  war  for  three  months  onl\-  twenty-eight  of 
the  sixty  destroyers  which  were  available  had 
been  sent  into  the  field.  Yet  this  latest  message 
of  Page  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and, 
when  Admiral  Sims  returned  from  Queenstown, 
the  two  men,  almost  in  despair,  consulted  as  to 
the  step  which  they  should  take  next.  What 
was  the  matter?  Was  it  that  Washington  did 
not  care  to  get  into  the  naval  war  with  its  full 
strength,  or  was  it  that  it  simpl\-  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  representations  of  its  Admiral  and  its 
Ambassador?  Admiral  Sims  and  Page  went 
over  the  whole  situation  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Washington  regarded  them  both  as  so 
pro-British  that  their  reports  were  subject  to 
suspicion.  Just  as  Page  had  found  that  the 
State  Department,  and  its  "trade  advisers,"  had 
believed  that  the  British  were  using  the  block- 


ade as  a  means  of  destroying  American  trade  for 
the  benefit  of  Britain,  so  now  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Daniels  and  Admiral  Benson,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  evidently  thought  that  Great 
Britain  was  attempting  to  lure  American  war- 
ships into  European  waters,  to  undergo  the  risk 
of  protecting  British  commerce,  while  British 
warships  were  kept  safel>'  in  harbor.  Page 
suggested  that  there  was  now  onh'  one  thing 
left  to  do,  and  that  was  to  request  the  British 
Government  itself  to  make  a  statement  to 
President  Wilson  that  would  substantiate  his 
own  messages. 

"Whatever  ePe  the\'  think  of  the  British  in 
\\  a?hington,"  he  said,  "the\'  know  one  thing — 
and  that  is  that  a  British  statesman  like  Mr. 
Balfour  will  not  lie." 

Mr.  Balfour  b\'  this  time  had  returned  from 
America.  The  fact  that  he  had  established 
these  splendid  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  that  he  had  impressed  the  Amer- 
ican public  so  deepl\'  with  his  sincerity-  and  fine 
purpose,  made  him  especiallx"  valuable  for  this 
particular  appeal.  Page  and  Admiral  Sims 
therefore  went  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  laid  all 
the  facts  before  him.  Their  own  statements, 
Page  informed  the  Foreign  Secretar\-,  were 
evidentl\'  regarded  as  hxsterical  and  biased  by 
an  unreasoning  friendliness  to  Great  Britain. 
If  Mr.  Balfour  would  say  the  same  things  over 
his  own  signature,  then  it  would  not  be  dis- 
believed. 

Mr.  Balfour  gladly  consented.  He  called 
in  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  asked  him  to  draft  a 
despatch,  so  that  all  the  technical  facts  would 
be  completeh'  accurate.  He  also  consulted 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiraltx'.  Then  Mr.  Balfour  put  the  docu- 
ment in  its  final  shape  and  signed  it.  It  was 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Balfour  to  the  President 

June  30,  191 7. 

The  forces  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Admiralt\-  are  not  adequate  to  protect 
shipping  from  submarine  attack  in  the  danger 
zone  round  the  British  Islands.  Consequently 
shipping  is  being  sunk  at  a  greater  rate  than  it 
can  be  replaced  b\' new  tonnage  of  British  origin. 

The  time  will  come  when,  if  the  present  rate 
of  loss  continues,  the  available  shipping,  apart 
from  American  contribution,  will  be  insufficient 
to  bring  to  this  countr\'  sufficient  foodstuffs 
and  other  essentials,  including  oil  fuel.     The 
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situation  in  regard  to  our  Allies,   France  and 
Italy,  is  much  the  same. 

Consequently  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
;5dd  to  our  forces  as  a  first  step,  pending  the 
adoption  or  completion  of  measures  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  enemy  submarines  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  ensure  safety  of  our  sea  communi- 
cations. 

.The  United  States  is  the  only  Allied  country 
in  a  position  to  help.  The  pressing  need  is 
for  armed  small  craft  of  every  kind  available 
in  the  area  where  commerce  concentrates  near 
the  British  and  French  Coasts.  Destroyers, 
Submarines,  Gunboats,  Yachts,  Trawlers,  and 
Tugs  would  all  give  invaluable  help,  and  if  sent 
in  sufficient  numbers  would  undoubtedly  save 
a  situation  which  is  manifestly  critical.  But 
they  are  required  now  and  in  as  great  numbers 
as  possible.  There  is  no  time  for  delay.  The 
present  method  of  submarine  attack  is  almost 
entirely  by  torpedo  with  the  submarine  sub- 
merged. The  gun  defense  of  merchant  ships 
keeps  the  submarine  below  the  surface  but  does 
no  more;  offensively  against  a  submerged  sub- 
marine it  is  useless,  and  the  large  majoritv  of 
the  ships  torpedoed  never  see  the  attacking 
submarine  until  the  torpedo  has  hit  the 
ship.^ 

The  present  remedy  is,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  submarine  from  using  its  periscope  for  fear 
of  attack  by  bomb  or  ram  from  small  craft,  and 
this  method  of  defense  for  the  shipping  and 
offense  against  the  submarine  requires  small 
craft  in  very  large  numbers. 

The  introduction  of  the  convoy  system,  pro- 
vided there  are  sufficient  destroyers  to  form  an 
adequate  screen  to  the  convoy,  will,  it  is  hoped,, 
minimize  losses  when  it  is  working,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  new  offensive  measures  is  progressing; 
but  for  the  next  few  months  there  is  only  one 
safeguard,  viz.,  the  immediate  addition  to 
patrols  of  every  small  vessel  that  can  possible 
be  sent  to  European  waters. 

Page,  moreover,  kept  up  his  own  appeal: 

iThe  Navy  Department  had  taken  the  position  that 
arming  merchantmen  was  the  best  protection  against  the 
submarine.  This  statement  was  intended  to  refute  this 
belief. 


To  the  President 

July,  5th. 

Strictly  confidential  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  British  Cabinet  is  engaging  in  a  threat- 
ening controversy  about  the  attitude  which 
they  should  take  toward  the  submarine  peril. 
There  is  a  faction  in  the  Admiralty  which  pos- 
sesses the  indisputable  facts  and  which  takes  a 
very  disheartening  view  of  the  situation.  This 
group  insists  that  the  Cabinet  should  make  a 
confession  at  least  to  us  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger  and  that  it  should  give  more  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  The  public  does  not  feel 
great  alarm  simply  because  it  has  been  kept  in 
too  great  ignorance.  But  the  political  faction 
is  so  far  the  stronger.  It  attempts  to  minimize 
the  facts,  and,  probably  for  political  reasons, 
it  refuses  to  give  these  discouraging  facts  wide 
publicity.  The  politicians  urge  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  full  facts  from  the  Germans. 
They  also  see  great  danger  in  throwing  the 
public  into  a  panic. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  always  optimistic  and 
he  is  too  much  inclined  to  yield  his  judgment 
to  political  motives.  In  his  recent  address  in 
Glasgow  he  gave  the  public  a  comforting  im- 
pression of  the  situation.  But  the  facts  do 
not  warrant  the  impression  which  he  gave. 

This  dispute  among  the  political  factions  is 
most  unfortunate  and  it  may  cause  an  explosion 
of  public  feeling  at  any  time.  Changes  in  the 
cabinet  may  come  in  consequence.  If  the 
British  public  knew  all  the  facts,  or  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  knew  them,  the  present  British 
Government  would  probably  fall.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  the  submarine  situation  which  is 
full  of  danger.  The  political  situation  is  in  a 
dangerous  state  also. 

Page. 

The  labor  of  getting  the  American  Navy  into 
the  war  was  evidently  at  first  a  difficult  one, 
but  the  determination  of  Admiral  Sims  and 
Page  triumphed,  and,  by  August  and  Septem- 
ber, our  energies  were  fully  engaged.  And  the 
American  Navy  made  a  record  that  will  stand 
everlastingly  to  its  glory.  Without  its  help  the 
German  submarines  could  never  have  been 
overcome. 
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The  Religion  of  a  Man  Who  Belonged  to  No  Church.    A  Religion  of  Words  Without 
Prayer — of  Faith  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible  Without  Faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 


FRANKLIN  K.  LANE'S  father  was 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  in  his 
youth  Lane  had  intended  to  follow 
in  his  father's  footsteps.  He  stud- 
ied diligently  and  prepared  himself 
to  appear  before  the  presbyter}'  to  stand  ex- 
amination for  his  fitness  for  the  ministry.  But 
he  was  not  easy  in  his  mind  for  he  was  unable  to 
believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christ.  He  had 
the  desire  but  not  the  will  to  believe  in  the  im- 
maculate conception  and  he  was  far  too  honest 
to  subscribe  outwardly  to  what  inwardly  his 
mind  was  unable  to  accept.  Yet  every  wish 
of  his  own,  and  of  his  family,  and  all  the  in- 
fluences of  environment  drove  him  toward 
the  ministry.  Moreover,  the  predominant  trait 
of  his  character  was  the  desire  to  help  and 
serve  others.  Torn  with  conflicting  emotions  he 
appeared  before  an  examining  board.  Thev  be- 
gan to  question  him.  He  answered  without  diffi- 
culty until  the  questions  began  to  lead  toward 
an  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Christ.  Before  the  question  itself  was  reached 
he  stopped  the  examination  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  not  the  faith  to  believe  that  es- 
sential part  of  the  Presbyterian  religion.  He 
was    put   on    six    months'  probation.     As  he 


was  crossing  San  Francisco  Bay  on  the  ferry 
after  this  painful  ordeal  he  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  ministers  who  had  been 
examining  him.  In  commiserating  with  Lane 
this  minister  of  the  gospel  suggested  to  him 
that  he  needn't  feel  so  badly  at  having  lost 
his  appointment  for  if  he  couldn't  be  a 
Presbyterian  he  might  get  a  place  in  the 
Unitarian  church  where  this  particular  item  of 
faith  was  not  required.  This  shock  of  the  or- 
deal before  the  presbytery  was  not  half  as 
damaging  to  Lane's  sensitive  religious  feelings 
as  this  intended  comfort.  Here  was  a  man 
Vv^ho  looked  on  the  ministr\'  not  as  a  sacred  op- 
portunity for  service  but  merely  as  a  job. 
He  had  counselled  Lane  to  go  from  one  church 
to  another  looking  for  a  living  as  he  might  have 
counselled  a  cowpuncher  to  go  from  one  ranch 
to  another  in  search  of  w^ork.  From  that 
time  until  his  dying  day  Lane  belonged  to  no 
church.  Yet  the  religious  spirit  which  had 
prompted  him  to  become  a  minister  was  with 
him  throughout  his  life  and  especially  in  his 
last  \ear  when  he  knew  that  death  might  come 
at  any  minute.  Many  of  his  letters  were  filled 
with  discussions  of  faith,  religion,  a  philosophy 
of  life  or  whatever  term  best  describes  those 
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speculations  and  graspings  of  the  human  mind  cause  he  did  not  beheve  in  abasing  or  prostrat- 

and   spirit   concerning  whence  and   for  what  ing  himself  before  God,  he  saw  no  sense  in  it; 

purpose  man  comes  into  the  world  and  whither  God  didn't  respect  one  for  it,  and  moreover  he 

he  is  bound.  was  part  of  God  himself  and  he  couldn't  pros- 

In  the  summer  of  1916  while  Lane  was  in  trate  himself  before  himself.     I  asked  him  if 

Washington  and  Mrs.  Lane  was  at  Essex,  on  he  didn't  recognize  humility  as  a  virtue  and  he 

Lake  Champlain, his  letters  to  her  contained  the  said,   "No.     The  higher  you  hold  your  head 

following  paragraphs:  the  more  Godlike  you  are." 

Humility,  to  me,  seems  to  be  the  basis  of 

July  24,  1 91 6.  sympathy.     We  stoop  to  conquer  in  that  we 

.     .     .     To-day  I   have  spent  most  quietly  ^^^  not  self-assertive  and  self-assured,  for  if  we 

— had  Bill  Wheeler  [William  R.  Wheeler]  up  "know"  that  we  are  right  we  can  not  know  how 

for  breakfast  and  then  went  to  the  Cosmos  others  think  or  feel.     We  can  not  grow. 

Club  for  lunch  with  Dockweiler.     He  is  very  "^ou  know  there  are  two  great  classes  of  peo- 

anxious  to  get  a  Catholic  on  the  Mexican  Com-  P^e>  those  who  are  challenged  by  what  they  see, 

mission  and  so  am   I.     I  want  Chief  Justice  ^"^  those  who  are  not.     Now  the  only  kind 

White,    but    I    fear   the   President   won't  ask  who  grow  are  the  former.     But  what  is  it  to 

him.     .     .     .  grow?     If  we   ''evermore  come  out   by  that 

Dear  old  Dockweiler  is  an  awfully  good  man.  same  door  wherein  we  went"  surely  there  is  no 

.     .     .    From  youth  he  has  gauged  every  act  by  object  in  being  curious.     Can  there  be  growth 

his  conception  of  the  will  of  God,  and  in  doubt  when  we  are  in  an  endless  circle?     .     .     . 

has    asked    God's    representative,    the   priest.  Now  after  all  my  struggle  I  fall  back  not  on 

What  a  comforting  thing  to  have  a  church  like  reason  but  on  instinct,  on  a  primal  desire,  and 

that;  it  makes  for  happiness,  if  it  does  not  make  perhaps  this  is  my  rudimentary  soul,  the  mysti- 

for   progress.     Why  is  it  that  progress  must  cal  hanker  after  something  higher.     That  is  a 

come  from  discontent?     The  latter  is  the  divine  real  thing.     The  purpose  of  Nature  seems  to  be 

spark  in  man,  no  doubt.  to  put  it  into  me  and  make  it  very  important 

to  me.     That  being  so  I  can  not  overlook  it, 

*'0  to  be  satisfied,  satisfied,  and  must  obey  it.     The  thing  that  pleases  me 

Only  to  lie  at  thy  feet."  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  is  the  thing  I  must  do; 

that  sets  the  standard  for  me;  that  is  morals 

is  a  hymn  we  used  to  sign  in  church.     We  and  religion.     If  there  is  any  chap  who  the 

yearn  to  be  satisfied  and  yet  we  know  because  day  after  sings  with  joy  over  being  a  devil — 

we  are  not  satisfied  we  grow.     .     .     .  that  man  I   never  heard  of— but  if  he  takes 

"The     mystical     hanker     after     something  delight  in  what  he  did  that  was  fiendish,  then 

higher,"  is  religion,  and  yet  it  should  not  be  he  must  follow  and  should  follow  that  bent  until 

all  of  religion;  for  man's  own  sake  there  should  he  sees  that  it  is  fiendish.     He  has  to  have  more 

be  some  cross  to  which  one  can  cling,  some  light.     But  1  really  don't  believe  there  is  any 

Christ  who  can  hear  and  give  peace  to  the  such  fellow  who  clearly  sees  what  he  did  and 

waves.     1  wish  1  could  be  a  Catholic,  and  yet  rejoices  in  it.     All  of  us  sing,  "  1  want  to  be  an 

I  can  not  feel  that  once  you  have  a  free  spirit  angel."     There  is  the  whole  of  revelation,  and 

that  it  is  right  to  go  back  into  the  monastery,  all  things  that  tend  to  make  us  gratify  that 

and  shut  yourself  up  away  from  doubts,  mak-  desire  are  good.     1  guess  that  is  pragmatism, 

ing    your    soul    strong   only   through    prayer,  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

There  are  two  principles  in  the  world  fighting  You  see  that  all  religion  comes  from  a  desire 

all  the  time,  and  the  one  makes  the  other  pos-  to  know  something  definite.     We  prayed  logi- 

sible.     There  is  no  "perfect,"  there  is  a  "bet-  cally,  in  the  old  time,  to  the  devil  and  tried  to 

ter"  only.     And  in  this  fight  one  does  not  be-  propitiate  him,  so  that  harm  would  not  come  to 

come   better   by   prayer — prayer   is   only   the  us.     That  is  state  number  one  in  our  climb, 

ammunition  wagon,   the  supply  train,  where  Then  we  find  the  good  spirit  and  pray  to  him 

one  can  get  masks  for  poison  gas  and  cartridges  to  whip  the  devil,  which  is  stage  number  two. 

for  the  guns.  Then  we  ask  the  good  spirit  to  give  us  strength 

Pfeiffer  said  a   good  thing  the  other  day,  to  whip  the  devil  ourselves.     That  is  stage 

quite  like  him  to  say  it,  too.     We  were  talking  number  three.     Buddha  and  Christ  come  in 

of  churches  and  he  said  he  never  went  to  one  be-  the  number  three  stage,  and  that  is  where  we 
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are.  We  may  find,  as  stage  number  four,  that 
the  good  spirit  is  only  a  muscle  in  our  brain  or 
a  fluid  in  our  nerves  which  we  strengthen,  and 
become  masters  of  ourselves— greater,  strong- 
er, more  clear-sighted— without  any  outside 
Great  Spirit.  That  we  are  all  things  in  our- 
selves, and  that  we  are,  in  making  ourselves, 
making  the  God.  I  fancy  that  is  Pfeiffer's 
idea.  Then  comes  in  the  mystery  of  trans- 
mitting that  highly  developed  spirit.  A  woman 
of  such  a  super-soul  may  marry  a  man  of  most 
carnal  nature  whose  children  are  held  down  to 
earth  and  gross  things,  and  her  fme  spirit  is 
lost,  unless  it  lives  elsewhere.  So  we  come 
back  to  the  question,  how  is  the  good  preserved? 
*' Never  an\  bright  thing  dies,"  may  be  true, 
but  if  so  it  means  an  immortality  of  the  spirit. 
This  is  all  confusion  and  despair.  We  do  not 
see  where  we  are  going.  But  we  must  climb, 
we  must  grow,  we  must  do  better,  for  the  same 
reason  that  our  bodies  must  feed.  The  rest  we 
leave  with  all  the  other  mysteries.     .     .     . 

July  28,  1916. 

I  am  going  to  dinner  .  .  .  and  before  I 
go  alone  into  a  lonesome  club,  I  must  send  a 
word  to  you.  Not  that  1  have  any  particular 
word  to  say,  for  my  mind  is  heavy,  nor  that  you 
will  find  in  what  I  may  say  anything  that  will 
illumine  the  wa>',  but  why  should  we  not  talk? 
What!  may  a  friend  not  call  upon  a  friend  in 
time  of  vacancy  to  listen  to  his  idle  babble? 
O  these  pestiferous  dealers  in  facts  and  these 
prosy  philosophers,  the  world  must  have  sur- 
cease from  them  and  wander  in  the  great  spaces. 
To  idle  together  in  the  sweet  fieldsof  the  mind — 
this  is  companionship,  when  thoughts  come 
not  by  bidding,  and  argument  is  taboo;  to  have 
the  mind  as  open  as  that  of  a  child  for  all  im- 
pressions, and  speak  as  the  sk\lark  sings,  this 
is  the  mood  that  proves  companionship. 

I  shall  be  lonely  to-night,  going  into  a  modern 
monaster\'  and  driving  home  alone.  The  world 
is  all  people  to  me.  1  lean  upon  them.  They 
induce  thought  and  fancy.  They  give  color 
to  my  life.  They  keep  me  from  looking  in- 
ward, where,  alas!  I  never  find  that  which 
satisfies  me.  For  of  all  men  I  am  most  critical 
of  myself.  Others  when  they  go  to  bed  or  sit  by 
themselves  may  chuckle  over  things  well  done, 
or  find  satisfaction  in  the  inner  life,  as  George 
does;  but  not  so  with  me.  Thrown  on  myself 
•I  am  a  stranded  bark  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
And  this  I  know  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Each 
one  should  learn  to  stand  alone  and  find  in 


contemplation  and  in  fancy  the  rich  material 
with  which  to  fashion  some  new  fabric,  or  build 
more  solidly  the  substance  of  his  soul. 

1  like  to  have  you  talk  as  in  )'our  latest  letter 
of  the  making  of  yourself,  it  seems  so  much 
more  possible  than  that  I  could  do  the  same. 
But  I  am  a  miserable  groping  creature,  cast  on 
a  sea  of  doubt,  rejecting  one  spar  to  grasp  an- 
other, and  crying  all  the  time  against  the  storm 
for  help.  I  do  not  know  another  man  who  has 
tortured  himself  so  insistently  with  the  prob- 
lems that  are  unsolvabie.  You  are  firmer  in 
your  grasp,  and  when  \'ou  get  something  you 
cling  to  it  and  push  your  way  like  a  practical 
person  toward  the  shore,  that  shore  of  solid 
earth  which  is  not,  but  by  the  pushing  you  real- 
ize the  illusion,  or  the  reality,  of  progress. 

Here  I  am  talking  loosely  of  the  greatest 
things,  and  perhaps  pedantically;  well,  we 
agreed  to  talk,  didn't  we,  of  anything  and 
everything?  You  have  the  birds,  the  lake,  the 
mountains  be\'ond,  the  children  next  door,  and 
the  Fairy  all  our  own,  and  1  have  my  desk  to 
look  at  and  outside  birchblocks  and  the  sky. 
If  I  ever  do  hypnotize  myself  into  any  kind  of 
faith,  or  find  contentment  in  any  one  thing,  it 
will  be  the  sk\'.  The  reason  I  like  the  water  is 
because  it  is  so  much  like  the  sky.  There  is  an 
amplitude  in  it  that  gives  me  chance  for  in- 
finite wanderings.  The  clouds  and  the  stars 
are  somehow  the  most  companionable  of  all 
things  that  do  not  walk  and  talk. 

Well,  we  have  walked  a  bit  together  and  have 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  field  where  we  look  ofi^ 
and  see  the  unending  stretch  of  prairie  and  the 
great  dome.     .     .     . 

The  same  ideas  about  faith  come  out  in  a 
letter  Lane  wrote  in  1919  to  a  friend  who  had 
lost  his  son: 

I  hear  that  your  boy  has  been  lost  at  sea, 
and  I  write  this  word  not  in  the  hope  that  1  can 
say  anything  that  will  minimize  >our  loss,  for 
all  the  kindly  words  of  all  men  in  all  the  world 
could  not  do  as  much  as  one  faint  smile  from 
that  boy's  lips  could  do  to  bring  a  bit  of  joy 
into  your  heart. 

But  you  are  an  old,  old  friend  of  mine.  It  is 
more  than  thirty  years  since  we  dreamed  a 
dream  together  which  you  were  able  to  realize. 
We  both  have  had  our  fortune  in  good  and  bad, 
and  on  the  whole  I  think  our  lives  have  not 
added  to  the  misery  of  men  but  have  done 
something  toward  making  life  a  bit  more  kind 
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for  many  people.  And  why  should  that  boy 
be  taken  from  you?  There  is  the  mistery — 
if  you  can  solve  it  you  can  solve  all  the  other 
mysteries.  1  hope  you  have  some  good 
staunch  faith,  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get,  that  would  enable  me  to  look  upon  these 
things  in  humility,  in  the  confidence  that  this 
thing  we  call  a  body  is  only  a  temporary  en- 
velopefor  a  permanent  thing — a  lasting,  growing 
thing  called  a  spirit,  the  only  thing  that  counts. 
If  we  can  get  that  sense  we  can  have  a  new 
world.  1  do  not  believe  we  will  change  this 
world  much  for  the  good  out  of  any  materialis- 
tic philosophy  or  by  any  shifting  of  economic 
affairs.  We  need  a  revival — a  belief  in  some- 
thing bigger  than  ourselves,  and  more  lasting 
than  the  world. 

L.ater  in  that  same  year  an  old  friend  of 
Lane's  became  a  Catholic  and  a  husband  at 
about  the  same  time.  Lane  wrote  him  with  a 
characteristic  sense  of  humor  and  of  religious 
feeling: 

Washington,  December  29,  [1919]. 
My  dear  John: 

The  manner  in  which  you  write  assures  me 
that  you  are  very  happy,  notwithstanding  your 
marriage  and  your  new  religion,  for  which  I  am 
glad.  An.  even  better  assurance  is  the  picture 
of  the  bride.  By  what  wizardrv  have  you  been 
able  to  lure  and  capture  so  young,  good,  and 
intelligent-looking  a  girl?  1  presume  she  was 
fascinated  by  the  indirectness  of  your  speech, 
the  touches  of  humor  and  your  very  stern  man- 
ner. John,  you  are  a  humbug,  you  have 
made  that  aloofness  and  high  indifference  a 
winning  asset.  1  shan't  give  you  awaw  Only 
you  fill  me  with  a  mortifying  envy. 

As  for  your  religion,  various  of  your  friends 
think  it  odd.  I  think  that  you  are  a  subject 
for  real  congratulation.  A  man  who  can  believe 
anything  is  miles  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us.  I 
would  gladly  take  Christian  Science,  Moham- 
medanism, the  Holy  Rollers,  or  anything  else 
that  promised  some  answer  to  the  perplexing 
problems.  But  you  have  been  able  to  go  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies  and  sit  down  on  the  same 
bench  of  belief  with  most  of  the  saints — this  is 
miraculous  good  fortune.  1  mean  it.  1  am  not 
scoffing  or  jeering.  1  never  was  more  seri- 
ous. This  whole  damned  world  is  damned  be- 
cause it  is  standing  in  a  bog,  there  is  no  sure 
ground  under  any  one's  feet.  We  are  the  gross- 
est   materialists   because  we   onlv   know   our 


bellies  and  our  backs.  We  worship  the  great 
god  Comfort.  We  don't  think;  we  get  sen- 
sations. The  thrill  is  the  thing.  All  the 
newspapers,  theatres,  prove  it.  We  resign 
ourselves  to  a  life  that  knows  no  part  of  man 
but  his  nerves.  We  study  "reactions,"  in 
human  beings  and  in  chemistry  — recognizing 
no  difference  between  the  two — and  to  my 
great  amazement,  the  war  has  made  the  whole 
thing  worse  than  ever.  John,  if  you  have 
a  religion  that  can  get  hold  of  people,  grip 
them  and  lift  them — for  God's  sake  come  over 
and  help  us.  1  know  you  can  understand  how 
people  become  Bolsheviks  just  out  of  a  desire 
for  definiteness  and  leadership.  The  world 
will  not  move  forward  by  floating  on  a  sea  of 
experimentation.  It  gets  there  by  believing  in 
precise  things,  even  when  they  are  only  one 
tenth  true.  I  wish  1  had  your  faith — as  a 
living,  moving  spirit.  Some  day  I  pray  that 
1  may  get  with  you  where  you  can  tell  me  more 
of  it  and  how  you  got  it. 

1  am  leaving  the  Cabinet,  tho'  the  precise 
date  no  one  knows,  for  the  President  is  not  yet 
well  enough  to  talk  about  it.  He  seems  to  be 
too  done  up  yet  to  stand  any  strain  or  worry. 
But  1  must  have  some  money,  for  my  years  are 
not  many,  Anne  [Mrs.  Lane]  is  far  from  well, 
and  Nancy  [his  daughter]  is  a  young  lady,  and  a 
very  beautiful  one.  She  has  just  come  out  and 
is  quite  the  belle  of  the  season,  tho'  like  her 
father,  too  anxious  for  popularity. 

Great  good  luck  of  all  kinds  to  you  in  1920, 
old  man — and  do  give  me  a  line  now  and  then. 

F.  K.  L. 

By  the  time  that  he  left  offce  Lane  was  sick. 
Soon  afterward  the  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  his  ailment — angina  pectoris — forced 
itself  upon  him  and  he  went  from  one  place  to 
another  and  to  many  doctors  in  search  of  relief. 
To  a  man  facing  death,  not  as  a  soldier  does 
from  time  to  time,  but  every  minute,  material 
things  lose  their  hold  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  mysteries  of  life  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the 
mind. 

Early  in  1921  Lane  went  to  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota, to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the 
Mayo  brothers.  The  letters  that  follow  tell  of 
his  struggle  and  his  faith. 

To  John  G.  Gehring 

Rochester,  Minnesota  [April]  30  [1921.] 

To-morrow  will  be  May  day — Once,  before 
the  world  became  industrial,  a  day  of  gladness. 
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now  a  day  of  dread,  another  result  of  mal-ad- 
justment. 

Whatever  would  these  doctors  do  if  they  had 
no  cheeks  in  which  to  hold  their  tongues  while 
telling  sick  folk  what  ails  them,  and  the  cure? 
You  are  learning,  Sir,  how  much  of  wisdom 
some  men  lack  who  have  certain  knowledge. 
And  wisdom  is  what  we  are  after,  we  Knights 
of  the  Mystic  Sign.  Wisdom— the  essence  of 
lives  lived;  knocks,  blows,  pains,  tortures  re- 
duced to  fears,  and  these  incorporated  into  a 
string  or  queue  of  people  who  have  eyes,  nerves, 
and  powers  of  inference,  and  the  initiative  to 
experiment  and  the  impulse  to  try,  and  try 
again.  Result — a  nugget  no  larger  than  a 
mustard  seed  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  radium, 
yclept  wisdom.  It  does  not  grow  on  an- 
cestral trees  or  on  college  campuses,  nor  does  it 
come  out  of  laboratories  or  hospitals,  tho'  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  all  these  places.  A  Car- 
penter is  known  to  have  possessed  more  of  it 
than  any  other  man:  though  most  of  us  don't 
possess  enough  wisdom  to  know  that  He  did 
possess  so  much  of  it.  An  Indian  Prince  is 
also  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  his  supplw 
These  men  have  been  followed  b\'  others  who 
sometimes  carried  mirrors,  but  some  also  had 
tiny  grains  of  the  real  thing.  And  those 
are  called  Optimists  and  Transcendentalists 
and  Idealists  and  Fools  who  think  that  more 
and  more  of  these  grains  will  come  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men;  while  those  are  called 
sensible,  and  shrewd,  and  sane,  who  assert  that 
the  supply  is  uniform,  stationary  in  quantity 
but  moved  about,  from  time  to  time,  producing 
nothing  but  the  illusion  that  something  is 
worth  while. 

But  you  and  I  say,  "Suffer  the  Illusion  to 
come  into  me  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  Emerson  sa\s  each  man  is  an  "in- 
let" of  the  Divine  Spirit— just  a  bit  on  the  side, 
out  of  the  infmite  ocean.  Thus  all  of  us  are 
connected  up,  and  thus  there  is  hope  that  some 
day  doctors  will  be  wiser  than  to-day. 

1  am  awaiting  the  return  of  Dr.  Will.  Dr. 
Charles  has  said  "an  operation  soon,"  and  that 
probably  will  be.  I  am  quiescent.  But  yes- 
terday they  gave  me  a  draining,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Pasadena  man,  and  I  walked 
half  a  mile  yesterda\-  afternoon  and  a  mile  to- 
day without  stopping  and  without  pain. 
There's  mystery  for  you !  And  the  thing  works 
every  time — for  a  time. 

1  should  like  to  hold  your  hand  for  a  time. 
It's  the  best  service  one  man  can  give  another. 


We  are  great  hand-holders,  we  men,  natural 
dependents,  transfusers  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding and  heartening  stuff.  They  tell 
me  here  that  your  blood  for  purposes  of  trans- 
fusion is  1,2,  3,  or  4.  The  last  is  common  de- 
nominator blood  and  will  go  into  any  one  safely, 
but  is  uncommon.  All  the  other  three  will 
kill  if  not  put  into  those  of  corresponding 
quality  of  blood.  Well,  you  and  I  like  each 
other  because  we  have  the  same  wave-length 
to  our  nerve  current,  perhaps,  and  we  could 
hold  hands  without  danger  to  the  other  fellow, 
and  possibly  with  some  benefit  to  the  world — 
for  human  s\mpath\'  makes  good  medicine. 

Good  fortune  betide  \'ou!  My  brother,  who 
is  sitting  b\',  wishes  his  affectionate  regards 
to  go  with  mine,  and  he  hopes  you  will  some 
day  see  him  in  that  vale  of  Paradise  where  he 
lives. 

F.  K.  L. 

From  a  letter  to  Adolph  C.  Miller 

Rochester,  Minnesota,  May  i  (1921). 
.  .  .  Yes,  although  1  am  now  tottering, 
bruised,  battered,  down  on  the  floor  like  a 
prostrate  prize-fighter  "taking  the  count"  and 
hoping  for  strength  enough  to  rise,  although 
an  "aged  man,"  as  1  was  once  described  in  my 
hearing,  1  am  the  \oungest  thing  inside  that  I 
know;  in  my  curiosity  and  my  trustfulness  and 
my  imagination,  and  my  desire  to  help,  and  my 
belief  in  goodness  and  justice.  I  want  to  strike 
right  out  now  and  see  the  world,  and  having 
found  the  good  bring  it  back  and  distribute  it. 
And  I  see  every  day  things  that  should  be  done 
which  make  me  long  to  live,  even  though  I  only 
tell  others  that  thev  should  be  done. 

F.  K.  L. 

To  friends  who  had  telegraphed  and  written  ur- 
gently for  news  after  his  operation 

May  1 1,  192 1 
It  is  Wednesday  afternoon  and  I  am  now 
sitting  up  in  bed  talking  to  my  good  friend. 
Cotter.  Until  yesterday  I  did  not  clearly  vis- 
ualize any  one  thing  in  this  room  and  did  not 
know  that  it  had  a  window,  except  that  there 
was  a  place  that  noise  came  through,  but  I  did 
know  that  it  had  a  yellow  oak  door  that  stared 
at  me  with  its  great,  big,  square  eye,  all  day  and 
all  night. 

Last  Friday,  you  see,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  took  the  step  that  I  should  have 
taken  months,  }es,  years  ago.     I  was  stretched 
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on  a  stiff,  hard  table,  my  arms  were  clamp-  different   word.     I   was  not   to  be  given   the 

ed  down,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  1  usual  anesthetic,  because  my  heart  had  been 

had   my   appendix   and   my   gall   bladder    re-  cutting  up  some  didoes,  so  I  must  take  a  local 

moved,  which  latter  was  a  stone  quarry  and  the  anesthetic  which  was  to  be  administered  by  a 

former  a  cesspool.     Today,  most  tentatively,  1  very  celebrated  Frenchman.     I  need  not  tell 

crawled  onto  a  chair  and  ate  my  first  mouthful  you  that  this  whole  performance  was  managed 

of  solid  food.     But  four  days  ago  1  manag'ed  with  considerable  ^^/^/,  and  Doctor  Will  Mayo, 

to  shave  myself,  and  I  am  regarded  as  pretty  probably  the  first  surgeon  of  the  world,  was  to 

spry.  use  the  knife,  and  in  the  gallery  looking  on  were 

I  have  seen  death  come  to  men  in  various  Doctor  Finney,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Doctor  Bill- 
ways,  some  rather  novel  and  western.  I  once  ings,  of  Chicago,  Doctor  Vaughan,  of  the  Michi- 
saw  a  man  hanged.  And  I  have  seen  several  gan  University,  and  others.  On  the  whole, 
men  shot,  and  came  very  near  going  out  that  it  was  what  the  society  reporter  would  call  a 
way  myself  two  or  three  times,  but  always  the  recherche  affair.  The  local  anesthetic  consists 
other  fellow  aimed  poorly.  I  was  being  shot  of  morphine  and  scopolamin.  It  is  adminis- 
at  because  I  was  a  newspaper  man,  and  I  tered  directly  by  needle  to  the  nerves  that 
should  have  been  shot  at.  There  must  be  lead  to  those  particular  parts  which  are  to  be 
public  concern  in  what  is  printed,  as  well  as  its  affected  by  the  operation.  This  I  watched 
truth,  to  justify  it.  That  is  something  that  myself  with  the  profoundest  interest.  It  was 
newspapers  should  get  to  know  in  this  country,  painful,  somewhat,  but  it  was  done  with  the 
After  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  I  saw  niceness  and  precision  that  make  this  new 
walls  topple  out  upon  a  man.  And  I  have  had  method  of  anesthesia  a  real  work  of  art.  1 
more  intimate  glimpses  still  of  the  picturesque  should  think  that  the  Japanese,  with  their  very 
and  of  the  prosaic  ways  by  which  men  come  rare  power  at  embroidery,  might  come  to  be 
to  their  taking  off.  past  masters  in  this  work.     There  were  some 

But  never  before  have  1  been  called  upon  de-  insertions  very  superficial  and  some  extremely 

liberately  to  walk  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shad-  deep.     Over  the  operator's  head  there  were  a 

ow  and,  say  what  you  will,  it  is  a  great  act.     1  half  dozen  heads  peering  intently  at  each  move 

have  said,  during  the  past  months  of  endless  ex-  he  made,  while  the  patient  himself  was  free  to 

amination,  that  a  man  with  a  little  curiosity  and  lift  his  head  and  look  down  and  see  just  what 

a  little  humor  and  a  little  money  who  was  not  was  being  done.     I  did  not  test  myself,  as  1 

in  too  great  pain  could  enjoy  himself  studying  should  have,  to  see  whether  I  was  paralyzed 

the  ways  of  doctors  and  nurses  as  he  journeyed  in  any  part. 

the   invalid's   path.     It   was   indeed    made   a  Just  when  this  performance  came  to  a  head, 

flowery  path  for  me,  as  much  as  any  path  could  Doctor  Mayo  came  in  and  said,  "Well,  I  am 

be  in  which  a  man  suffered  more  humiliation  going  in  for  something."     1  said,  "That's  right, 

and  distress  and  thwarting  and  frustration,  on  and  1  hope  you  will  get  it." 

the  whole,  than  he  did  pain.  His   statement   did   not   conclusively  prove 

But  here  was  a  path  the  end  of  which  I  could  confidence  that  he  wouM  find  the  cause  of  my 

not  see.     1  was  not  compelled  to  take  it.     My  trouble  by  going  in.     1   knew  there  could  be 

very  latest  doctor  advised  me  against  taking  it.  no   such   definiteness,   but    I    said   to   myself, 

I  could  live  some  time  without  taking  it.     It  "He  will  get  it  if  it's  there." 

was  a  bet  on  the  high  card  with  a  chance  to  For  two  days  I  had  had  knowledge  that  this 

win,  and  I  took  it.  operation  was  to  take  place  at  this  time,  and 

I  undressed  myself  with  my  boy's  help  in  my  nerves  had  not  been  just  as  good  as  they 
oneof  the  hospital  rooms  and  then  arraying  my-  should  have  been.  Those  men  who  sleep 
self  in  my  best  suit  of  pajamas  and  an  antique  twelve  hours  perfectly  before  being  electro- 
Samaurai  robe  which  1  use  as  a  dressing  cuted  have  evidently  led  more  tranquil  lives 
gown,  submitted  myself  to  being  given  a  dose  than  I  have,  or  have  less  concern  as  to  the 
of  dazing  opiate,  which  was  to  do  its  work  in  future.  Ah,  now  was  I  to  know  the  great  se- 
about  fifteen  minutes.  1  then  mounted  a  chair  cret?  For  forty  years  I  had  been  wondering, 
and  was  wheeled  along  the  corridor  to  the  wondering.  Often  I  had  said  to  myself  that 
elevator,  stopping  meantime  to  say  "adieu"  I  should  summon  to  my  mind  when  this  mo- 
to  my  dear  ones,  who  would  somehow  or  other  ment  came  some  words  that  would  be  some- 
insist    upon    saying   "good-bye,"   which   is   a  what  a  synthesis  of  my  philosophy.     Socrates 
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said  to  those  who  stood  b\',  after  he  had  drunk 
the  hemlock,  "No  evil  can  befall  a  good  man 
whether  he  be  alive  or  dead."  I  don't  know 
how  far  from  that  we  have  gone  in  these 
twent\'-four  hundred  >ears.  The  apothegm, 
however,  was  not  apposite  to  me,  because  it 
involved  a  declaration  that  1  was  a  good  man, 
and  1  don't  know  any  one  who  has  the  right  so 
to  appreciate  himself.  And  1  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  perhaps  the  best  statement  of 
my  creed  could  be  fitted  into  the  words,  "  1 
accept",  which  to  me  meant  that  if  in  the  law 
of  nature  m>'  individual  spirit  was  to  go  back 
into  the  great  Ocean  of  Spirits,  my  one  dut\- 
was  to  conform.  "Lead  Kindly  Light, "was 
all  the  gospel  1  had.  I  accepted.  1  made 
pretense  to  put  out  m\'  hand  in  submission  and 
lay  there. 

"All  through,  doctor?" 

"  Yes,  doctor." 

"Very  well,  we  will  proceed." 

And  1  was  graduall\'  pushed  through  the 
hall  into  the  operating  room.  The  process 
there  was  lightning-like.     I  was  in  torture. 

"  Lift  me  up,  lift  me  up." 

"What  for?" 

"  1  have  one  of  those  angina  pains  and  I 
must  ease  it  b\'  getting  up  and  taking  some 
nitro." 

That  had  been  my  practice,  but  1  did  not 
reason  that  never  before  had  the  pain  come  on 
my  right  side. 

"Give  him  a  whiff  of  ether,"  The  tender- 
est  arms  stole  around  my  head  and  the  softest 
possible  voice — Llysses  must  have  heard  it 
long  ago — "Now  do  take  a  deep  breath." 

I  resisted.  I  had  been  told  that  1  would  see 
the  performance. 

"  Please  do,  breathe  ver\'  deeply — just  one 
good  deep  breath." 

That  pain  was  burning  the  side  out  of  me. 
I  tried  to  get  my  hand  up  to  my  side.  Of 
course  it  was  tied  down.     1  swore. 

"Oh  Christ!    This  is  terrible." 

"  Itwillstopif  you  will  reach  for  a  big  breath," 
and  I  resigned  myself.  Men  who  are  given 
the  third  degree  have  no  stronger  will  than 
mine.  1  knew  1  was  helpless.  1  must  go 
through.  1  must  surrender  to  that  Circean 
voice. 

I  heard  the  doctor  in  a  commonplace  mono- 
tone say,  "This  is  an  unusual  case "The 

rest  of  this  sentence  1  never  heard. 

There  was  a  long  ray  of  gray  light  leading 


from  m\'  bed  to  m\'  door.  1  had  opened  my 
eyes.  1  had  not  died.  1  had  come  through 
the  Valley. 

"  1  wonder  what  he  got." 

In  the  broad  part  of  the  ray  was  my  wife 
smiling,  and  stretching  out  to  that  unreachable 
door  were  others  whom  1  recognized,  all  smil- 
ing. Things  were  dim,  but  the  mind  seemed 
definite. 

"What  did  he  get?"  1  had  expected  eter- 
nal mysteries  to  be  unraveled.  Either  I  would 
know,  or  not  know,  and  I  would  not  know  that 
1  would  not  know. 

"  He  got  a  gall-bladder  filled  with  stones  and 
a  bad  appendix,  and  now  you  are  to  lie  still." 

Then  to  this  the  drama  had  come,  the  drama 
be\ond  all  dramas — a  handful  of  brownish  se- 
cretions and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  morbid 
flesh::     Ah  me: 

I  am  doing  well,  cared  for  well,  as  happy  as 
can  be;  have  had  none  of  m\'  angina  pains  since 
the  operation.  And  as  1  lie  here,  1  contem- 
plate a  frieze,  a  procession  of  doctors  and 
nurses  and  internes,  of  diagnosticians  and  tech- 
nicians and  experts  and  mechanics  and  ser- 
vitors and  cooks — all,  the  great  and  the  small, 
in  profile.  The\'  are  to  look  like  those  who 
have  made  their  pretenses  before  me  during 
the  past  year — the  solemn  and  the  stupid;  the 
kindl}-;  the  reckless;  the  offhand;  the  erudite; 
the  practical;  the  man\'  men  with  tubes  and 
the  many  men  with  electrical  machines.  Old 
Aesculapius  must  begin  the  procession  but  the 
Alan  with  the  Knife,  regnant,  heroic  size, 
must  end  it. 

What  a  great  thing,  what  a  pride,  to  have 
the  two  men  of  greatest  constructive  imagi- 
nation and  courage  in  surgery  in  the  world  as 
Americans — Dr.  Charles  and  Dr.  Will  Mayo. 

To  John  IV.  Hallowell 

Rochester,  Minnesota,  May  14,  1921. 
Dear  Jack; 

I've  been  down  into  the  Valley  since  1  heard 
from  \ou,  but  I'm  up  once  more  and  with  new 
light  in  m\'  eye,  new  faith  in  my  heart,  more 
sense  of  the  things  that  count  and  those  that 
don't.  And  affection,  love  for  the  good  thing 
of  any  kind,  loyalt\',  even  mistaken  lo\'alty, 
these  are  the  things  that  the  Gods  treasure. 
They  live  longest.  So  1  turn  to  give  you  my 
hand,  dear  boy. 

I  was  most  badly  infected,  but  I  really  never 
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felt  better  than  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  auto 
on  to  the  hospital  steps.  And  it  took  some 
nerve  for  me  to  say,  "Go  to  it,"  under  such 
circumstances.  (1  am  patting  myself  on  the 
back  a  bit  now). 

Well,  Glory  be!— that  step  is  taken  and  now 
I  must  fight  to  get  fit.  They  say  1  am  making 
as  good  a  record  as  a  boy  as  to  recovery,  so  all 
my  Scotch  whiskies,  and  big  cigars,  and  late 
nights  with  you  politicians  have  not  ruined  me. 

Say  dear  things  to  your  Mother  for  me,  Jack, 
and  give  greetings  to  all  your  family. 

F.  K.  L. 

To  Alexander  Vogelsang 

Rochester,   Minnesota,   May   14,    1921. 
This  is  a  line  by  my  own  hand,  dear  Aleck, 


just  to  show  you  that  1  am  still  this  much 
master  of  myself. 

1  am  going  through  much  pain.  Inside  1  am 
a  great  boil.  But  Nature  is  doing  all  she  can, 
and  I  am  helping.  They  think  me  a  right 
model  sort  of  patient,  for  1  made  a  showing  of 
exceptional  recovery 

It  will  be  three  weeks  or  more  yet  of  hospital, 
and  then  much  of  recuperation.  But  I  have 
no  complaint.  I  feel  a  faith  growing  in  me, 
and  I  may  yet  draw  my  sword  in  some  good 
fight. 

Affectionately, 

Frank. 

As  he  began  life  thinking  of  entering  "some 
good  fight"  so  he  ended  it.  Four  days  after 
he  wrote  this  letter  Franklin  K.  Lane  was  dead. 
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GENERAL  ATTERBURY'S  ATTITUDE 

TOWARD  LABOR 

How  He  Has  Avoided  a  Struggle  with  the  Employees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  While  Most  Other  Railroads  Have  Been  Embroiled 

By   WILLIAM    E.    HOOPER 


I  ESS  than  a  third  of  the  shopmen  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  quit  work 
when  the  general  strike  of  railroad 
^  shopmen  took  place  on  July  i. 
There  was  no  strike  vote  on  the 
Pennsylvania  so  far  as  is  known,  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  unlike  the  other  railroads  of  the 
country,  is  not  a  party  to  the  wage  reduction 
order  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  This  is 
because  the  Pennsylvania  management  and  its 
employees  reached  an  agreement  on  wage  re- 
ductions without  carrying  the  controversy  to 
the  Labor  Board.  The  other  railroad  man- 
agements failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
their  men,  and  therefore  the  controversy  was 
carried  to  the  Labor  Board. 

Almost  everybody  knows,  or  thinks  he 
knows,  that  General  W.  W.  Atterbury  of  the 
Pennsylvania  refused  to  obey  the  rulings  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  but  probably  there  is 
not  one  in  a  thousand  well-informed  people  who 
knows  that  the  Pennsylvania  for  a  year  past 
has  been  making  an  experiment  in  industrial 
democracy  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 


relations  between  railroad  oificers  and  railroad 
employees.  Even  among  railroad  executives 
it  is  usual  to  hear  General  Atterbury's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Labor  Board  either  con- 
doned or  deplored.  In  general  discussions  of 
the  railroad  situation,  arbitrary,  military,  re- 
actionary, autocratic,  are  adjectives  com- 
monly associated  with  W.  W.  Atterbury.  If 
some  careful  student  of  economics  who  sin- 
cerely deplores  the  stand  that  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
taken,  could  overhear  the  comments  that  are 
called  forth  when  Atterbury's  name  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Pennsylvania  employees'  General 
Grievance  Committee,  he  would  get  the  great- 
est surprise  of  his  life. 

This  prediction  is  made  advisedly.  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  railroad  affairs  for 
fourteen  years,  and  within  the  last  year  1 
have  discussed  railroad  labor  situations  with  a 
great  number  of  people.  When  I  recently  had 
occasion  to  meet  and  talk  with  labor  leaders 
of  the  shop  crafts,  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployees, and    Brotherhoods    of   the    Pennsyl- 
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vania,  I  got  a  surprise  that  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe in  measured  terms. 

For  a  year  General  Atterbury  has  had  in 
effect  a  system  of  joint  employee-officer  com- 
mittees, which  committees  have  passed  on 
and  satisfactorily  settled  grievances  of  em- 
ployees which  could  not  be  settled  between  the 
local  officers  and  the  local  union  representa- 
tives. Any  dissatisfied  emplo\ee  can  appeal 
from  an  order  of  the  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  a  committee  com- 
posed equally  of  his  own  union  representatives 
and  of  Pennsylvania  officers. 

The  case  is  settled  on  its  merits.  There 
are  no  deadlocks,  no  minority  opinions,  no 
lineup  of  opposing  forces.  The  final  settle- 
ment represents  the  joint  judgment  of  twelve 
men  engaged  in  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice. 

This  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's so-called  defiance  of  the  Labor  Board 
order  directing  the  Railroad  Company  to  hold 
a  new  election  of  representatives. 

RAILROAD    LABOR    AND   THE    A.    F.    L. 

PRIOR  to  the  Government's  administration 
of  the  railroads,  which  began  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 918,  there  were  four  strong  railroad 
employees'  unions,  the  Order  of  Railroad  Con- 
ductors, the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men, and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Fireman  and  Enginemen.  On  some  roads  the 
shop  men  were  organized  in  unions  which  were 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  on  some  roads  other  classes  of  em- 
ployees were  more  or  less  well  organized  and 
associated  or  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  four  Brotherhoods 
never  have  been  and  are  not  now  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  On 
the  Pennsylvania  the  shopmen  were  not  or- 
ganized before  Government  operation. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
under  William  G.  McAdoo,  encouraged  the 
organization  of  all   classes  of  railroad   labor 

After  the  war  was  over  and  within  six 
months  of  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners, 
the  Railroad  Administration  entered  into  a 
national  agreement  with  both  railroad  shop- 
men and  maintenance  of  wa\'  men,  and 
then,  as  a  final  act,  wages  were  increased 
by  about  25  per  cent.  The  roads  were 
turned  back  to  their  owners  and  the  Trans- 


portation Act  became  the  law  under  which 
railroad  managers  and  railroad  labor  must 
function. 

After  many  months  of  hearings  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  declared  the  national  agree- 
ments inoperative,  but  at  the  same  time  laid 
down  a  set  of  principles  which  should  govern 
the  handling  of  the  question  of  railroad  wages 
and  working  conditions.  Among  other  pro- 
visions there  was  one  which  said  that  the  em- 
plo\'ees  must  be  represented  before  the  Labor 
Board  in  any  dispute  which  might  arise,  by  the 
officers  or  appointed  representatives  of  the 
unions.  There  were  at  that  time  three  dif- 
ferent t\'pes  of  unions  among  railroad  em- 
ployees: the  Brotherhoods,  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  guilds,  the  unions  promoted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  affiliated 
therewith,  and  an  independent  union  which 
was  promoted  with  the  idea  of  taking  in  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees  but  which  did 
not  propose  to  associate  itself  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation.  The  Labor  Board's  set  of 
principles  did  not  specify  which  union  should 
officially  represent  the  men. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  provision  was  a  mere  statement 
of  principles  by  the  Labor  Board  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Transportation  Act.  The  Trans- 
portation Act  provides  that  disputes  between 
railroad  employees  and  railroad  managements 
shall  first  be  discussed  by  managements  and 
employees  and  only  in  the  event  that  the 
management  of  a  particular  road  and  its  em- 
ployees fail  to  agree  upon  a  set  of  working 
conditions  and  a  schedule  of  wages,  shall  the 
dispute  be  carried  to  the  Labor  Board. 

THE     PENNSYLVANIA     ATTITUDE    OF    ALOOFNESS 

TFIE  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  for  a  great  many  years  been 
in  many  respects  unlike  that  of  any  other 
railroad  company.  The  Pennsylvania  has  a 
liberal  pension  system  which  provides  that  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  service  20  years  and 
reaches  the  age  of  65  and  is  mentally  or  physi- 
cally incapacitated  will  be  retired  on  a  pension, 
and  a  man  who  reaches  the  age  of  70  must  be 
retired  on  a  pension.  The  Pennsylvania  will 
not  take  into  the  service  new  men  who  are 
over  45.  This  rule,  however,  was  suspended 
during  the  war  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  men  over  45  should  be  considered  as 
temporarily  employed  only  and  not  eligible 
for  a  pension. 
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Officers  on  the  Pennsylvania  are  promoted 
from  within  the  organization  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  all  of  the  higher  officers  have 
risen  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  ex- 
clusively. The  result  of  this  policy  was  to 
develop  a  closed  corporation,  an  organization 
which  was  more  dependent  on  the  form  of 
organization  and  less  dependent  on  the  in- 
dividual ability  and  individual  characteristics 
of  officers  and  men  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
often  said  that  a  Pennsylvania  railroad  officer 
can  never  make  a  success  in  some  other  or- 
ganization. This  is  not  literally  true,  but  has 
a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

The  ideal  in  building  up  the  personnel  was 
to  select  employees  with  care  and  to  assure 
a  good  man  a  good  job  during  his  working 
lifetime,  and  a  sufficiency  to  live  on  after  he 
was  too  old  to  work.  Railroad  officers  differ 
sharply  as  to  whether  that  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  best  fitted  to  make  an  efficient  per- 
sonnel for  the  operation  of  a  railroad,  but,  in 
general,  Pennsylvania  officers  believed  in  their 
system.  There  was  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
Pennsylvania  employees  which,  while  it  was 
occasionally  annoying  to  the  traveler  and 
amusing  to  the  officers  of  other  roads,  was  a 
very  real  thing. 

This  was  an  important  factor  in  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  Pennsylvania  had  under 
Government  administration.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly hard  for  Pennsylvania  men  to  cooperate 
with  other  railroads  and  it  was  likewise  a 
temptation  for  other  railroad  officers  to  take  a 
free  whack  at  the  organization  which  had  held 
itself  as  distinct  and  apart. 

atterbury's  rise    to   the  vice-presidency 

W.  W.  ATTERBURY  worked  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  mechanical  department  and 
in  this  is  an  exception  both  as  regards  the 
Pennsylvania  and  other  roads.  The  great 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  officers  began  work 
in  the  civil  engineering  department.  Atter- 
bury  graduated  from  Yale  and  began  work  as 
an  apprentice  in  the  Altoona  Shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  in  1886.  He  worked  as  as- 
sistant road  foreman  of  engines  (an  engine 
driver  training  other  engine  drivers),  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power,  and  master  me- 
chanic. He  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  (an  executive  position)  in  1896, 
and  seven  years  later  was  made  general  man- 
ager.    When   the   United   States  entered  the 


war  Atterbury  was  serving  as  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion. The  Government  appointed  him  di- 
rector general  of  transportation  of  the  U.  S. 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  In  October, 
1919,  Brigadier-General  Atterbury  returned  to 
the  Pennsylvania  as  vice-president, 

When  the  private  management  resumed 
control  the  problem  'of  whether  to  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  old  Pennsylvania  organization 
or  to  accept  the  imposition  of  outside  control 
of  labor  had  to  be  faced.  General  Atterbury 
had  had  an  unusually  large  opportunity  to 
study  organization  in  his  experiences  in  the 
United  States  Army  abroad.  He  set  to  work 
to  reorganize  both  the  officer  organization  and 
the  method  of  dealing  with  employees.  We 
may  assume  that  he  likewise  undertook  to  free 
the  Pennsylvania  personnel  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
is  claimed  that  he  used  the  Brotherhoods  in 
this  attem.pt  as  a  tool.  The  Brotherhood 
leaders  themselves  do  not,  I  think,  believe  this 
is  true.  Certainly  they  do  not  believe  that  he 
used  them  illegitimately. 

The  Pennsylvania  announced  that  an  elec- 
tion would  be  held  by  all  classes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania employees  for  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives to  go  before  the  Labor  Board  on 
behalf  of  Pennsylvania  employees.  The  elec- 
tion was  by  Australian  ballot  under  the  super- 
vision of  representatives  of  both  the  employees 
and  the  management,  and  under  every  safe- 
guard, that  the  employee's  name  and  his  vote 
should  not  be  linked  together  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania.  There  was 
one  restriction:  The  vote  for  representative  of 
any  class  of  men  was  restricted  to  a  choice 
among  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  in 
that  particular  class  of  work.  An  employee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  could  not  vote  for  a  union 
officer  who  was  not  an  employee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  could  vote  for  a  union  officer  who 
was  also  an  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  disagreement  as  to  the  method 
of  voting  or  question  of  the  outcome  of  the 
vote,  so  far  as  the  Brotherhoods  were  con- 
cerned. With  the  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployees, two  votes  had  to  be  taken.  There  was 
a  union  of  these  men  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  union  officers  attempted  to  explain 
the  system  of  voting  to  their  membership,  but 
on  the  first  trial  were  unsuccessful.  Ballots 
came  in  marked  for  almost  everybody  that  the 
labor  gangs  had  ever  heard  of;  some  wanted 
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General  Atterhury,  some  wanted  the  Italian 
banker  of  their  local  town;  others  selected  as 
their  representatives  before  the  Labor  Board 
some  character  in  Italy  that  had  appealed  to 
their  fanc>-  before  the\'  emigrated. 

The  second  attempt  was  more  successful 
and  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  appointing  the  union  officers  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsvlvania  maintenance  of  way 
employees.  These  union  officers  were  already 
Pennsylvania  employees,  and  there  was  not, 
therefore,  a  conflict  between  the  unions  and  the 
Pennsxlvania. 

With  the  shop  crafts,  however,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  insisted  that  they  vote 
for  national  union  officials  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania.  This  the 
Penns\lvania  would  not  permit,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  large  numbers  of  the  shop 
crafts  refused  to  vote. 

A    LEGAL    QUESTION 

THE  Labor  Board  was  appealed  to,  and 
ruled  that  the  Penns\'lvania's  method  of 
holding  elections  was  improper.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  did  not  agree  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Labor  Board,  but  the  contention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  was  that  it  did  agree  with 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Transportation 
Act.  Here  was  a  plain  question  of  the  legal 
interpretation  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
The  Pennsylvania  management  and  its  legal 
department  took  one  view,  the  Labor  Board 
another.  The  logical  and  right  thing  to  do 
was  to  take  the  question  into  the  courts  and 
get  a  final  interpretation  of  the  Transportation 
Act  through  the  means  provided  in  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Pennsylvania  did. 
The  Transportation  Act  does  not  provide  for 
any  method  of  enforcement  of  the  findings  of 
the  Labor  Board,  but  does  provide  that  the 
Labor  Board  ma>-  publish  its  findings  holding 
one  party  or  the  other  in  the  wrong  in  a  dis- 
pute. The  Pennsylvania  asked  for  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  Labor  Board  from 
publishing  its  finding  that  the  Pennsylvania 
had  not  held  proper  elections.  When  this 
motion  for  injunction  was  finally  argued  be- 
fore the  District  Court,  it  gave  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  whole  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  Labor  Board's  authority  before  the  courts, 
ludge  Page  upheld  the  contention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  management.  The  Labor  Board, 
of  course,  appealed,  and  the  case  is  now  await- 


ing trial  in  the  higher  courts.  It  will  finally 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Pennsylvania  manage- 
ment says,  "  If  this  be  a  defiance  of  the  Labor 
Board,  make  the  most  of  it.'' 

If  the  Pennsylvania's  contention  is  correct, 
and  its  elections  were  held  in  accordance  with 
the  Transportation  Act,  the  situation  as  re- 
gards the  Pennsylvania  is  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Labor  Board. 

PRESENT  CONTROVERSY  BEFORE  THE  BOARD 

THERE  are  three  points  on  which  the 
representatives  of  emplo>ees  of  roads  other 
than  the  Pennsylvania  have  gone  to  the  Labor 
Board.  These  three  questions,  however,  are 
taken  to  the  Labor  Board  only  because  the 
railroad  managements  have  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  their  own  employees.  The 
three  points  are:  The  question  of  the  rjeduc- 
tion  of  wages;  the  question  of  having  outside 
contractors  do  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  way  work,  and  the  question  of 
overtime  payments  at  higher  than  the  regular 
hourly  rates.  On  all  three  of  these  points  the 
Pennsylvania  management  and  Pennsylvania 
emplo>'ees  reached  an  agreement  without  carry- 
ing the  dispute  to  the  Labor  Board. 

The  Pennsylvania  convinced  its  employees 
that  reductions  in  wages  were  necessary.  It 
adopted  an  absolutely  unique  method  of  ap- 
proach to  this  subject  in  so  far  as  railroad 
companies  were  concerned.  The  shop  em- 
ployees were  invited  to  join  the  railroad  officers 
in  an  investigation  of  the  comparative  scale 
of  w^ages  that  was  being  paid  in  other  than 
railroad  shops  and  other  than  railroad  main- 
tenance of  way  work,  and  to  make  a  joint  re- 
port. The  ordinary  way  of  handling  a  case 
such  as  this  would  have  been  for  the  railroad 
statistician  to  have  prepared  an  elaborate 
"exhibit"  and  the  Labor  people  to  have  like- 
wise prepared  an  "exhibit"  then  the  two  ex- 
hibits would  have  been  sprung  simultaneously, 
and  would  have  been  in  entire  conflict. 

I  talked  with  men  who  had  been  engaged, 
and  by  that  I  mean  employees,  in  making  this 
joint  investigation,  and  they  assured  me  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  fairness  of 
the  whole  investigation.  They  said  that  they 
were  convinced  beyond  the  faintest  doubt  that 
lower  wages  were  being  paid  for  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  other  industries  than  were  being 
paid  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

With  this  investigation  as  a  basis,   a  new 
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wage  schedule  was  worked  out,  which  is  in  no 
instance  lower  than  that  which  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Labor  Board  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  somewhat  higher.  The  reduc- 
tion in  wages  under  this  agreement  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  on  July  i,  but  was  postponed 
voluntarily  by  the  Pennsylvania  management 
until  July  i6th,  or  15  days  later  than  the 
Labor  Board's  order  went  into  effect. 

The  Pennsylvania  was  not  farming  out  any 
repairs  to  equipment  or  any  maintenance  of 
way  work.  Therefore,  there  was  no  question 
to  be  taken  before  the  Labor  Board  by  the 
Pennsylvania  employees. 

The  management  and  men  reached  an 
agreement  of  the  overtime  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  joint  report  on  conditions  in  other 
industries. 

REACHING    AN    AGREEMENT 

WHY  was  it  that  the  Pennsylvania  was 
able  to  get  together  with  its  employees 
and  reach  an  agreement  when  all  the  other 
railroads  failed  to  do  so?  It  was  because  the 
Pennsylvania  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
grip  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  obtained  on  railroad  workers  during  the 
period  of  government  administration.  It  did 
this,  B.  M.  Jewell  says,  because  it  defied  the 
orders  of  the  Labor  Board.  It  was  able  to  do 
this,  the  management  believes,  because  it  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania employees  to  an  extent  that  permitted  a 
settlement  of  the  three  questions  now  before 
the  Labor  Board  without  an  appeal  to  the 
Labor  Board.  The  so-called  defiance  of  the 
Labor  Board's  orders  is  an  incidental  court  test 
of  whether  the  Transportation  Act  gives 
the  Labor  Board  the  power  to  choose  be- 
tween union  representatives  as  to  what  unions 
it  will  deal  with;  in  other  words,  has  the  Labor 
Board  the  power  to  compel  all  railroads  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  union  officers  approved  of 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  is 
this  beyond  the  powers  vested  in  the  Board  by 
the  Transportation  Act?  Argue  pro  and  con 
as  we  may,  it  is  a  question  which  only  the 
Supreme  Court  can  finally  answer. 

Is  this  attitude  of  General  Atterbury's 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  shop  craft 
unions  which  have  struck  because  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Labor  Board's  decision  in 
a  case  which  both  sides  had  agreed  to  submit 
to  it?  Probably  that  question  will  be  answered 
on  a  basis  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  logic. 


Those  who  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  whom  pa- 
ternalism is  a  red  rag,  will  take  the  position 
that  in  practice  and  in  fact,  General  Atter- 
bury  acted  in  defiance  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
set  the  example  which  only  now  is  being  fol- 
lowed *by  the  shop  crafts.  From  what  I  have 
personally  seen  and  heard  this  is  not  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania employees. 

EVADING   THE    LABOR    BOARD's    RULINGS 

IN  THIS  regard,  however,  another  point 
should  be  brought  out.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Pennsylvania's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Transportation  Act  is  correct  or 
incorrect,  did  the  railroads  that  farmed  out 
maintenance  of  equipment  work  and  mainte- 
nance of  way  work  defy  the  Labor  Board  and 
so  set  the  example  which  the  shopmen  are  now 
following?  The  railroad  executives  claim  that 
here  again  was  a  case  where  they  are  really  at- 
tempting to  interpret  the  Transportation  Act 
and  are  not  refusing  to  obey  orders  of  the 
Labor  Board  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Board.  The  execu- 
tives argue  that  if  they  had  refused  to 
increase  wages  after  the  Labor  Board  had 
ordered  an  increase  in  wages,  then  only  would 
their  case  have  been  strictly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  striking  shopmen. 

Here  again  the  question  will  be  decided  by 
each  individual  who  studies  it  in  accordance 
with  where  his  sympathies  lie,  and  those  who 
try  to  uphold  the  railroad  executives  will  be 
accused  of  standing  on  technicalities. 

After  all,  who  did  it  first  is  not  the  most 
important  question  involved  in  this  railroad 
labor  situation.  Assume,  if  you  like,  that 
the  struggle  is  one  between  paternalism  and 
national  trade  unionism,  in  which  both  sides  use 
such  weapons  as  are  at  their  disposal.  Labor 
is  using  its  most  effective  weapon,  or  at  least, 
the  one  it  considers  the  most  effective,  the 
strike.  General  Atterbury  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania management  are  using  a  weapon  which 
has  been  tried  before  in  a  more  or  less  half- 
hearted way,  but  so  far  as  1  know,  it  is  one 
which  has  never  been  tried  out  on  a  large  scale 
in  absolutely  good  faith  on  a  railroad  before. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
management  can  keep  its  employees  from 
affiliation  with  and  obedience  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  to  convince  200,000 
men,   more  or  less,   that  their  ultimate  best 
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interest  can  be  more  safel>'  entrusted  to  the 
Penns\lvania  management  than  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  to  W.  W.  Atterbury 
rather  than  to  Samuel  Gompers.  It's  a  ques- 
tion to  which  I  do  not  wish  even  to  suggest  an 
answer.  Nearly  ever\thing  that  Labor  has 
obtained  in  the  past  has  been  through  the 
formation  of  labor  unions  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. Has  this  bargaining,  however,  got 
to  be  carried  on  by  highly  paid  experts  who 
have  established  national  policies  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  dictate  local  conditions 
as  expediency  suggests,  or  can  the  employees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  working  col- 
lectively, bargain  with  the  management  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  protect  their  own 
interests? 

General  Atterbury  says  that  this  is  possible, 
and  he  has  convinced  the  great  majority  of 
Penns\ivania  empIo\ees  that  he  is  right. 

His  method  of  procedure  has  been  some- 
what as  follows:  Conferences  were  held  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  men  and  officers. 
A  system  of  unhampered  secret  balloting  was 
worked  out.  Each  craft  and  class  of  labor 
selected  its  local  chairman,  and  these  in  turn 
selected  the  members  of  the  General  Grievance 
Committee.  This  committee  met  with  an 
equal  number  of  railroad  officers.  The  com- 
mittee was  vested  with  powers  greater  than 
that  of  the  general  manager  of  the  railroad  for 
the  purposes  of  settling  labor  questions.  These 
joint  committees  worked  out  an  agreement  or 
understanding. 

Adopting  this  agreement  or  understanding 
as  a  constitution  in  the  light  of  which  disputes 
between  employees  and  railroad  officers  shall 
be  settled,  these  committees  hear  complaints 
and  decide  for  or  against  the  complainant. 

THE    VIEWS   OF    LABOR 

THE  general  committee  of  at  least  one  of 
the  unions  made  a  thorough  investigation 
through  the  local  chairmen  of  the  Grievance 
Committees  as  to  the  opinion  of  union  officers 
and  union  members  as  to  how  the  scheme  had 
worked  out  in  the  year  during  which  it  has  been 
tried.  The  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
it  v/ere,  1  believe,  unanimous.   Such  expressions 


as  "  The  best  thing  ever  tried  or  this  railroad  or 
an\'  railroad"  were  frequen.  Mind  you,  this 
opinion  was  expressed  to  the  union  officer,  and 
was  not  an  expression  of  opinion  which  might 
be  used  for  or  aga.nst  a  man  b\'  his  immediate 
boss.  One  advantage,  that  nearly  ever\'  ex- 
pression of  opinion  called  attention  to,  was  the 
fact  that  "whereas  in  the  past  it  has  taken 
an\where  from  three  mcnti'is  to  two  years  to 
get  a  grievance  settled,  now  grievances  are 
settled  within  a  month." 

The  danger  of  a  scheme  s.ch  as  this  has 
often  been  discussed.  The  railro^  i  officer  says, 
"  How  can  we  maintain  discipline  if  our  orders, 
which  must  be  obe\ed,  are  subject  to  review  by 
employees?  How  long  will  it  be  until  the 
employees  see  that  the\'  have  the  upper 
hand  and  make  discipline  a  farce?"  The 
Penns\lvania  has  had  this  s\stem  in  effect 
considerabh'  over  a  \ear,  and,  so  far  from 
showing  any  tendency  toward  weakening  dis- 
cipline, it  has  led  to  a  mutual  understanding  of 
problems  such  as  has  never  existed,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  any  railroad  organization.  Rail- 
road officers  who  have  been  so  imbued  with 
their  duty  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the\'  could  never  see  anything  but 
the  management's  side  of  a  question,  and 
labor  men.  whose  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
labor  has  been  the  first  creed  of  their  existence, 
have  gone  into  these  joint  meetings  where 
there  was  no  arbitrator,  where  a  labor  man 
sat  next  to — not  across  the  table  from — 
a  railroad  officer,  and  have  cooperated  in 
getting  at  the  fair  decision  of  a  disputed 
point. 

The  immediate  danger  ahead  of  this  Penn- 
sylvania industrial  democracy  plan  is  that  B. 
M.  Jewell,  representing  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  will  attempt  so  to  manipulate 
the  negotiations  between  the  other  railroads 
and  the  Labor  Board  and  striking  shopmen, 
that  the  other  railroads  will  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Pennsylvania  to  abandon  its  plan 
in  order  that  their  own  difficulties  may  be 
straightened  out.  A  thorough  understanding 
of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  on  the 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
happening. 


J.   R.    HOWARD,   LEADER  OF 
AMERICAN  FARMERS 

The  Iowa  Farmer  Who  is  Leading  the  Crusade  to  Improve  Con- 
ditions on  the  Farm.  His  Training  and  Experience  as  an  Econ- 
omist, Banker,  and  Farmer,  and  the  way  He  Handles  His  Job 

By  JOHN   K.  BARNES 


THE  Crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages 
brought  back  to  western  Europe 
the  learning  of  the  East  and  planted 
the  seeds  that  bore  fruit  in  the 
Renaissance  of  Europe.  Richard 
the  Lion  Hearted  might  as  appropriately  be 
called  Richard  the  Bearer  of  Light.  In 
America  to-day  a  modern  crusade  is  bringing 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  into 
every  farming  community  and  is  planting  the 
seed  that  indicates  a  re-birth  of  American  rural 
life.  More  than  a  million  American  farmers 
are  enrolled  in  this  crusade  and  they  are  as 
surely  making  history  as  did  the  crusaders  of 
old.  The  renaissance  of  American  agriculture 
may  have  as  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  did  the  earlier  Renaissance 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  the  Richard  of 
this    organized    crusade.  Fifteen    hundred 

county  farm  bureaus  are  at  the  foundation  of 
the  movement.  There  a  new  educational 
work  among  farmers,  their  wives,  and  their 
children  is  going  on.  The  "County  Agent," 
usually  the  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college, 
working  as  the  field  agent  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural college  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  facil- 
ities of  these  two  at  his  command,  is  there 
showing  the  farmers  how  to  grow  larger  and 
better  crops  and  raise  better  live  stock,  how  to 
combat  the  insects  and  diseases  that  prey 
upon  them,  and  is  bringing  the  farmers  of  each 
county  into  helpful  and  pleasant  contact  with 
one  another.  There  the  "  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent"  is  showing  the  farmers'  wives  how 
to  make  the  farm  home  attractive  and  how  to 
conduct  it  efficiently.  And  there  the  "  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  Leader"  is  rendering  one  of  the 
most  important  services  of  all:  interesting  the 
boys  and  girls  in  corn  clubs,  in  baby  beef  con- 


tests, in  hog  raiding,  in  poultry  raising,  in 
dressmaking,  in  farm  accounting — creating  in 
them  an  interest  in  farming  and  showing  them 
that  agriculture  is  a  science  worthy  of  the 
study  of  the  best  minds  and  that  it  grants  its 
rewards  in  proportion  to  the  brain  power,  not 
the  muscle  power,  expended  upon  it. 

It  is  in  connection  with  all  this  work  that 
the  county  farm  bureaus  have  been  organized 
in  forty-six  states  and  it  has  been  a  natural  step 
for  these  county  bureaus  to  combine  into  state 
organizations  to  serve  their  members  in  mat- 
ters of  more  than  local  moment  and  for  the 
state  organizations  to  combine  in  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  deal  with  national 
affairs. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  movement,  how- 
ever, is  the  county  farm  bureau,  where  direct 
personal  service  is  being  rendered  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family  and  where  farm  leaders  are 
steadily  being  developed.  The  state  and 
Federal  organizations  might  stray  from  the  path 
of  true  service  to  the  farmer,  and  yet  these 
county  units  would  remain  and  would  send 
forth  new  leaders  adequately  to  serve  the 
farmers  in  state  and  national  matters. 

It  is  in  these  farm  bureau  organizations, 
county,  state,  and  national,  that  most  of  the 
farmers  who  have  set  forth  to  solve  the  Amer- 
ican farm  problem  are  enrolled.  This  problem 
is  complex.  It  is  not  only  the  purely  economic 
one  of  finding  ways  to  produce  enough  food  to 
keep  us  a  self-sustaining  nation.  That  might 
be  done  by  large-scale  operations  under  a 
system  somewhat  resembling  serfdom.  It 
might  be  done  with  the  help  of  scientists,  by 
growing  three  or  four  crops  in  a  year.  But 
the  more  important  problem  is  the  production 
of  men  and  women,  in  whom  there  is  that 
''hoarded  capital  of  health"  on  which  the 
future  of  the  nation  rests.  If  our  farms  con- 
tinue to  be  the  principal  breeding  place  of  the 
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nation's  children,  and  farm  hfe  becomes  at- 
tractive enough  to  hold  its  fair  proportion  of 
those  children,  then  not  only  will  the  food 
problem  be  solved  but  also  the  future  welfare  of 
the  nation  will  be  assured.  If  not,  the  first 
chapter  in  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  United 
States"  will  be  written. 

There  is  a  general  misunderstanding,  not  only 
among  city  and  town  people,  but  also  among 
some  farmers  themselves,  regarding  the  profits 
made  in  farming.  No  one  questions  but  that 
many  modest  fortunes  have  been  accumulated 
by  farmers.  But  they  have  usually  been  made 
in  one  or  more  of  three  ways:  by  draining 
the  soil  of  its  fertility;  by  fourteen  hours  of 
labor  a  day;  or  by  the  enhancement  in  value 
of  farm  land.  The  abandoned  farms  of  the 
Eastern  states  are  mute  evidence  that  man 
has  drawn  nourishment  from  the  earth  more 
rapidly  than  Nature  could  make  good  the 
overdraught.     Unless  aid  is  given  by  the  scien- 


tific help  of  man,  it  will  take  ages  of  the  healing 
touch  of  air  and  rain,  together  with  the  plough- 
ing of  the  humble  earthworm  and  the  frost  to 
restore  to  this  soil  its  spent  fertility.  And 
many  of  those  who  robbed  this  Eastern  soil  of 
its  greatest  asset  moved  with  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration westward  to  wed  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
fertile  plains  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman. 
Great  has  been  the  fruit  thereof,  and  as  all 
available  land  except  that  which  must  be 
irrigated  has  been  taken  up,  these  pioneers,  or 
their  children,  who  paid  little  or  nothing  for 
their  farms,  have  been  able  to  sell  them  for 
enough  to  retire  on.  That  is  how  most  of  the 
farm  fortunes  in  America  have  been  made. 

It  is  a  cruel  fact,  as  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
Professor  of  Rural  Institutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  dramatically  states  it, 
that  on  the  average  American  farm  to-day  the 
only  real  profit  from  farming  can  be  measured 
by  the  unrequited  toil  of  the  boy  under  fifteen. 

He  does  the  chores,  milks 
the  cows,  works  in  the 
fields,  attends  school  for  a 
few  months  in  winter,  if  at 
all,  when  there  is  less  work 
to  be  done  on  the  farm,  and 
has  little  if  any  time  or 
opportunity  to  play.  He 
learns  much  from  the  book 
of  Nature,  and  if  he  has 
rare  ability  rises  among  the 
leaders,  but  never  would  he 
choose  for  himself  or  accept 
for  his  sons  the  hardships 
of  his  childhood.  No  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  problem 
would  be  a  solution  that  did 


OSCAR    E.    BRADFLTE 

When  the  \ice  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federaticn 
was  a  boy  and  used  to  ride  with 
his  father  to  market,  he  once  asked, 
"Why  is  it,  father,  that  we  always 
ask  the  man  how  much  he  will  pay 
us  for  our  farm  products  and  then 
when  we  go  to  the  store  we  always 
ask  the  storekeeper  how  much  he 
wants  for  his  goods?"  When  the 
Farm  Bureau  movement  started, 
Mr.  Bradfute  saw  in  it  a  possible 
way  to  remedy  this  situation.  He 
devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the 
work,  and  on  the  farm  near  Xenia, 
Ohio,  which  was  settled  by  his 
grandfather  he  breeds  some  of  the 
finest  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in 
America 
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not  lift  the  burden  of  farm 
life  from  the  shoulders  of 
this  boy,  from  his  mother 
and  his  sisters.  They  must 
have  as  good  educational 
and  social  opportunities  as 
their  city  cousins,  or  the 
best  of  our  farm  families 
will  continue  the  movement 
to  the  cities  where  they  can 
secure  these  advantages  for 
their  children.  And  unless 
this  exodus  of  families  from 
the  farms  is  arrested  we 
are  going  to  lose  the  most 
valuable  product  of  our 
farms  —  our  country-bred 
young  manhood  and  young 
womanhood.  For  it  is  from 
the  farms  that  our  cities 
draw  their  physical  and 
moral  strength.  If  this  res- 
ervoir of  health  runs  low, 
the  loss  to  the  country  will 
be  greater  than  any  falling 
off  in  food  production. 

It  is  the  man  who  buys 
farm  land  to-day  for  whom 
the  farm  problem  must  be 
solved.  If  it  is  not  solved 
for  him,  then  the  annual 
crop  of  those  buying  farms 
will  fail  and  American  agri- 
culture will  decay.  This 
man  must  either  pay  a  high 
price  for  land  that  still  pos- 
sesses fertility  or  must 
make  an  investment  in  fer- 
tility to  add  to  the  land  he 
buys.  He  either  buys  both 
standing  room  and  nourish- 
ment for  his  crops,  or  buys 
standing  room  alone  and  has  to  add  the  nour- 
ishment. Because  owners  have  seen  their 
farms  double  in  value  nearly  every  ten  years 


JAMES    R.    HOWARD 

When  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  organized  in  1920,  this  man  was 
called  from  his  480-acre  farm  in  Iowa  to  be  its  first  president.  He  started  his  career 
as  a  college  teacher  of  economics,  and  had  five  years'  experience  as  a  banker  before 
he  purchased  a  farm  near  the  one  on  which  he  was  born  in  Iowa.  He  is  a  real  "dirt 
farmer"  and  his  training  as  an  economist  and- banker,  together  with  his  method  of 
making  "contacts"  with  other  interests,  has  advanced  the  cause  of  the  farmer, 
kept  the  new  farm  moxement  on  a  sound  basis  and  won  friends  for  the  farmer  among 
business  men  and  bankers.  The  sole  aim  of  his  leadership  is  to  impro\e  living  con- 
ditions for  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  on  the  farm 


not  a  disturbing  situation  (and  there  is  much 
of  that) ;  but  where  it  results  in  loss  of  fertilit)' 
in  the  soil — a  natural  consequence  of  tenant 
they  have  been  willing  to  rent  them  for  a  farming  unless  there  is  adequate  provision 
low  rate  of  return  in  order  to  retain  for  against  it  in  the  contract — it  is  a  wasting  evil, 
themselves  any  future  increment  in  value.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  make  farming 
and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  earning  a  re-  profitable  and  attractive  to  the  man  who  buys 
turn  on  higher  land  values  there  has  been  a  a  farm  to-day.  The  cities  as  well  as  the  rural 
steady  growth  of  tenant  farming  in  this  districts  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  solution  of 
country    since     1880.     Where     these     tenant      this  problem. 

farmers  intend  to  become  owners  and  are  but  It  is  this  dual  problem  that  these  million 

waiting  to  accumulate  the  larger  amount  of      crusading  farmers  have  set  out  to  solve.     The\' 
money  now  needed  for  that  nuroose.  this  is     expect  to  solve  it  by  getting  a  larger  part  of 
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the  consumer's  dollar  for  the  farmer.  They 
are  applying  scientific  methods  and  greater 
eificiency  to  production  and  are  cooperating 
in  the  marketing  of  their  crops  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  present  costs  between  the  farm 
and  the  consumer,  to  enlarge  their  markets, 
reduce  waste,  and  remove  the  speculative  un- 
certainty in  the  sale  of  their  products.  To 
accomplish  these  things  they  have  come  into 
conflict  with  established  customs  and  con- 
ditions and  possibly  into  mortal  combat  with 
some  of  the  present  marketing  machinery. 
The  crusade  has  led  them  through  state  legis- 
latures up  to  Congress,  where  the  so-called 
"farm  bloc"  has  been  organized,  and  is  giving 
them  a  commanding  voice  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  economic  matters.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant results  of  this  awakening  has  been   the 
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E.  F.  RICHARDSON 
This  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  lives  on  the  farm  at  Willis,  Mass., 
that  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for  seven 
generations,  since  1678.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  in  1904,  has  been  a  county  commissioner 
for  sixteen  years,  a  member  of  the  local  school  board  for 
eighteen,  and  town  treasurer  for  twenty.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture 


DR.    W.    H.    WALKER 

A  Nebraska  farm  boy  who  became  a  doctor,  a  teacher,  and 
then  a  farmer  on  irrigated  land  in  California.  Dr.  Walker 
has  been  one  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
since  its  start.  Like  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  he  is  head  of  his  county  farm  bureau 
and  of  his  state  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


spread  like  wild  fire  of  cooperative  marketing 
throughout  the  country.  Some  most  interest- 
ing experiments  in  this  method  of  merchandiz- 
ing of  farm  product?,  with  most  stupendous 
possibilities,  are  now  being  tried  in  the  South 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  farmer  who  ''tunes  himself  to  nature 
and  acquires  that  lifelong  patience  which  be- 
longs to  her,"  as  Emerson  said,  in  this  genera- 
tion has  lost  patience  with  some  things  as 
they  are  and  has  set  out  to  reform  them. 
'The  meaning  of  this,"  the  IVall  Street  Journal 
says,  "is  that  a  revolution,  bloodless  but  of 
far-reaching  effect,  is  now  under  way  in  the 
United  States."  It  is  due  to  the  spread  of 
agricultural  education,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  this  Wall  Street  paper  believes  "it  is 
bound  to  add  enormously  to  the  prosperity  or 
the  country." 

Most  business  leaders  are  in  sympathy  with 
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CHARLES    S.    BROWN 

A  self-educated  farmer  who  can  quote  from  the  world's 
best  literature  like  a  professor  of  English.  He  is  president 
of  the  Arizona  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  In  response  to  a  request  for  bio- 
graphical data,  he  wrote,  "The  reading  public  will  not 
suffer  if  there  should  only  be  eleven  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Christianity  might  have  been  better  off 
had  there  only  been  eleven  apostles." 


this  "agricultural  revolution."  They  realize 
that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer.  He  is  the 
largest  single  consuming  as  well  as  producing 
class  in  the  country.  From  35  to  40  per  cent, 
of  all  our  products  find  a  market  on  the  farm. 
But  business  men  would  not  be  favorably 
inclined  toward  this  movement  if  it  did  not 
have  able,  conservative,  and  constructive  leader- 
ship. They  have  no  such  friendly  feeling  for 
the  Non-Partisan  League  of  North  Dakota. 
The  great  significance  of  this  modern  national 
farm  movement  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  farmers  of  America  have  able  and 
educated  leadership  that  is  qualified  to  solve 
their  problems  by  sound  economic  means  and 
is  not  likely  to  prescribe  patent  political  nos- 
trums. This  does  not  mean  that  these  leaders 
may  not  make  mistakes  in  exercising  their  new 


political  and  economic  power.  But  they  are 
not  likely  to  make  mistakes  that  will  wreck 
the  movement,  as  other  farm  movements  have 
been  wrecked  in  the  past;  and  when  mistakes 
become  apparent,  such  leaders  will  know 
how  to  correct  them.  They  are  men  who 
deal  with  facts  as  they  see  them,  not  with 
theories. 

Mr.  Howard  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  since  its 
organization  in  November,  19 19.  Previous  to 
that  he  was  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  before  that  he  was  leader  of 
the  Marshall  County,  Iowa,  Farm  Bureau, 
where  his  480-acre  stock  farm  is  located.  He 
has  moved,  as  the  organization  has  grown, 
from  the  bottom  up.  But  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  background  of  his  experience 


JOHN    W.    COVERDALE 

Another  Iowa  farmer  who,  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
county  agent  work  in  that  state,  helped  organize  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  to  elect  J.  R.  Howard  as  the 
head  of  it.  When  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
started  these  two  moved  up  to  the  positions  of  president 
and  secretary  to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  country  as  they 
had  served  the  farmers  of  their  state.  Mr.  Coverdale  can 
preach  the  gospel  of  county  agent  work  and  the  farm 
bureau  movement  as  eloquently  as  Mr.  Howard.  Organiza- 
tion of  the  farmers  to  solve  their  problems,  is  his  creed 
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is  a  thorough  education  in  the  countr\'  schools  mercial  fertihzer,  brought  the  yield  up  to 
of  Iowa,  in  the  days  when  such  schools  were  eighty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  he  is  of  any 
ruled  by  forceful  men  who  understood  farm     of  the  things  he  has  done  as  president  of  the 


life;  in  a  town  high  school,  to  permit  him  to 
go  to  which  his  parents  moved  from  the  farm; 
in  a  Quaker  academ\-,  and  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Then  followed  two  \ears  teach- 
ing in   a  Quaker  college   in   North  Carolina. 

He  intended  to  make 
teaching  his  life  work, 
but  the  determination 
to  accumulate  a  compe- 
tency, before  old  age 
overtook  him  in  that 
profession,  led  him  to 
switch  temporaril\'  to 
banking.  He  organized 
and  managed  for  five 
\ears  a  successful  bank 
at  New  Providence, 
Iowa.  There  the  call  of 
the  outdoors,  coupled 
with  the  chance  remark 
of  a  real  estate  dealer 
one  day,  that  he  had  a 
certain  farm  for  sale, 
put  Howard,  his  wife, 
and  young  sons  on  a 
farm  not  far  from  the 
one  on  which  he  had 
been  born.  He  imme- 
diately went  in  debt  to 
bu\'  an  adjoining  farm 
that  had  been  his 
grandfather's,  and  set 
about  remodeling  the 
old  home  and  installing 
modern  conveniences, 
working  b\'  lantern 
light  at  night  after 
putting  in  full  days  in 
the  fields.  That  was  in 
1 909.  Since  then  he  has 
added  additional  acre- 
age  and   increased  the 


HOWARD    LEONARD 

As  president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  since 
1919,  .Mr.  Leonard  has  pro\  ed  to  be  one  of  leaders  in  the 
new  farm  movement.  His  father's  death  caused  him  to 
leave  college  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year.  He  undertook 
the  management  of  the  family  farm  at  Eureka,  III.,  and 
became  a  student  of  scientific  agriculture.  Now  he  suc- 
cessfully operates  this  farm,  is  a  leader  in  local  move- 
ments looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  is  head  of  the 
active  and  successful  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  .American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 


fertility  of  his  soil  until 

now  he  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
best  farming  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  his 
ambition  to  build  up  this  fertihty  until  his 
farm  gives  the  largest  \ield  per  acre  in  the 
state,  which  will  mean  the  largest  in  the  world. 
He  is  as  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago 
he  bought  a  run-down  eighty  that  would  not 
produce  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
and  by  seeding  it  to  clover,  using  no  com- 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

In  the  background  of  experience  of  this 
successful  teacher-banker-farmer  is  also  the 
building  of  a  consolidated  school  near  his 
farm.     Mrs.   Howard  started  this  m^ovement. 

It  resulted  in  bringing 
the  farm  families  cf 
that  section  together  in 
a  common  cause.  This 
school  is  now  the  meet- 
ing place  for  those  fam- 
ilies, and  is  a  social  as 
well  as  an  educational 
centre.  Here  they  have 
as  good  lectures  and 
other  forms  of  worth- 
while entertainment  as 
city  people  have  accers 
to.  When  the  Howards 
came  to  Chicago,  after 
he  became  president  of 
the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  his 
oldest  son  had  just  com- 
pleted the  eleventh 
grade  in  this  consoli- 
dated country  school. 
He  entered  the  twelfth 
grade  of  the  Chicago 
high  school  and  was 
graduated  the  next  \ear 
near  the  head  of  his 
class. 

And.  the  boy  had  ac- 
quired something  at 
that  country  school 
that  he  could  not  have 
gotten  in  a  city  or  in  the 
ordinary  country  school 
— an  interest  in  farm- 
ing. One  day  during  the 
planting  season  on  the 


farm  they  ran  low  on 
seed  corn.  Mr.  Howard  put  the  boy  in  the 
' '  flivver  "  (he  was  then  about  thirteen)  and  told 
him  to  go  in  a  certain  direction  until  he  found  a 
farmer  who  had  some  seed  corn  for  sale.  He 
gave  him  some  money  and  told  him  it  would 
probabl)'  cost  about  three  dollars  and  a  half  a 
bushel.  When  the  bo\'  came  back  he  said, 
"  Dad,  So-and-So  has  better  corn  than  we  have 
and  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  plant 
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some  of  it.     I  got  the  seed  from  him.     He  asked  in  his  thoughtful  eyes,  the  following,  which  I 

seven  dollars  a  bushel  for  it  but  1  think  it's  believe  to  be  his  working  creed: 

worth  it."     The  boy  had  joined  a  corn  club  at  "The  farm  home  is  the  centre  of  America, 

the  consolidated  school  and  was  beginning  to  the  farm  boy  and  farm  girl  are  the  hope  of 

learn  the  value  of  good  seed.     He  also  joined  the  nation.     If  what  we  are  doing  does  not 

a  calf  club  and  took  some  county  prizes.     When  improve   conditions   for   the   farm   home,   for 

he  finished   high    school   in    Chicago   and   his  the  farm  mother,  the  farm  boy  and  girl,  then 

father    suggested    that    he    go    either    to    the  what  we  are  doing  is  nothing.     To  get  more 

money  for  the  farmer 


University  of  Chicago 
or  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  boy  replied : 
"No!  1  want  to  go  to 
Ames  and  take  agricul- 
ture. 1  am  going  to  be 
a  farmer."  He  entered 
the  Iowa  State  College 
last  fall  and  elected  the 
course  in  soils.  This 
spring  the  newspapers 
carried  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  been 
declared  champion 
stock  judge  of  the 
freshman  class.  Here 
is  a  type  of  the  coming 
generation  of  farmers  — 
the  product  of  consoli- 
dated  agricultural 
schools,  of  boys  and 
girls  clubs,  of  state  agri- 
cultural colleges.  They 
will  be  less  satisfied 
with  conditions  as  they 
find  them  than  their 
fathers  are.  The  "  agri- 
cultural revolution"  is 
as  sure  to  be  carried 
through  as  the  sun  is  to 
rise  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Howard,  with 
this  training  and  expe- 
rience to  draw  upon,  sees  clearly  what  this 
modern  farm  movement  means  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  country.     He  has  a  clear  vision  of 
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CHESTER    H.    GRAY 

Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Mr.  Gray  has  been  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  twelve.  He  is  a  farmer  of  Nevada,  Mo., 
and  president  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


is  of  value  only  as  it  is 
reflected  in  better  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  1 1 
is  from  the  farms  that 
we  must  draw  our  lead- 
ers of  the  future  as  we 
have  drawn  our  leaders 
of  the  past." 

That  is  the  vision 
with  which  this  Iowa 
farmer,  the  present 
leader  of  this  modern 
crusade,  views  its  pur- 
pose. He  tests  every 
matter  that  comes  be- 
fore him  for  considera- 
tion by  one  touchstone 
or  measuring  rod :  What 
will  it  mean  for  the 
man  on  the  farm,  for 
his  family,  and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
Will  it  result  in  better 
conditions  for  the  farm- 
er and  not  do  harm  to 
others?  Always  in  his 
mind  is  the  man  on  the 
land — the  "dirt  farm- 
er," of  which  he  is  one 
— his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. His  sole  purpose 
is  to  render  service  to 

them.     It  is  like  a  religion  with  him,  this  matter 

of  service  to  his  fellow  farmers. 

Mr.    Howard  is  the  leader    of  this  crusade 


the  Holy  Land  that  is  to  be  saved  from  the  because  he  was  chosen  by  the  farmers'  repre- 

infidel.     With  his  feet  on  the  ground  of  fact,  sentatives  as  the  first  president  of  the  American 

advancing  up  the  hill  of  economic  truth,  his  Farm  Bureau  Federation.     But  the  movement 

head  is  above  most  others  and  he  can  see  the  is  greater  than  any  leader  and  one  of  the  sig- 

happy  plain  that  lies  beyond  to  which  Ameri-  nificant  things  about  it  is  that  it  is  developing 

can  farmers  are  now  advancing.     After  a  long  new  leaders  all  the  time.     If  Mr.  Howard  re- 

and  frank  discussion,  in  his  office  in  Chicago,  tires  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  as  he  expects 

of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  farm  movement,  to  do,  and  as  he  should  do,  for  he  has  poured  an 

he  pronounced  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  mat-  overflowing  measure  of  his  health  and  energy 

ter,  standing,  with  something  like  a  religious  into  this  unaccustomed  work,  there  are  others 

tremor  in  his  voice  and  the  light  of  a  crusader  able  to  carry  on  the  service  he  has  so  well 
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begun.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  one 
who  has  ever  sought  an  office  in  the  American 
^arm  Bureau  Federation  has  so  far  been  elected 
to  it.  It  has  been  particularly  free  from  self- 
seeking  individuals  and  has  been  able  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow  of  honest  service  to  the  farmer. 
Such  an  organization  as  this  might  be  misled 
as  have  other  farmers'  organizations  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  less  likely  to  be,  for  it  hzs  men  of 
sounder  economic  training  among  its  leaders 
and  a  leaven  of  college  trained  men  throughout 
its  million  members.  But  with  that  great 
benefactor  of  the  farmer,  Henry  Ford,  ad- 
vocating fiat  money,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison 
supporting  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
farmers  clamored  for  the  printing  of  paper  cur- 
rency by  the  Government  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  disheartening  decline  of  farm 
prices  that  followed  the  war.  If  the  head  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  not 


once  been  a  student  of  economics  and  later 
a  practical  banker,  the  history  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  might  be  different. 
It  might  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Granger  movement  of  the  'seventies — the  first 
o\  the  organized  farm  movements — which 
bowed  down  to  the  fetish  of  Green backism;  or 
of  that  later  farm  movement  of  the  'nineties 
which  accepted  Bryan  and  free  silver  as  its  god. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Howard  received  as  many  as  a 
hundred  letters  a  month  from  farmers  demand- 
ing that  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  come  out 
in  favor  of  the  printing  of  paper  currency. 
In  answer  to  these  this  farmer-economist 
pointed  out  what  happened  in  France  when 
John  Law  dictated  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
French  Government  and  the  assignats  were 
issued  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  the  burst- 
ing of  the  ''Mississippi  Bubble."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  more  recent  effect  of  unsecured 


OUR   COMING    FARM    LEADERS 

Education  in  scientific  farming  is  now  beginning  with  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farms.  Here  is  an  Idaho  farm  boy  with  his  prize  winning  Ayrshire  calf. 
In  the  upper  corner  is  Henry  C.  Howard,  son  of  J.  R.  Howard,  who  became 
interested  in  corn  clubs  and  baby  beef  contests  through  the  consolidated 
school  built  near  the  Howard  farm  in  Iowa,  and  who  is  now  preparing  for 
successful  farming  at  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames.  Such  boys  as  these  are 
going  to  be  our  well  trained  farm  leaders  of  the  future 
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currency  issues  in  Russia  and  Germany  and 
pointed  out  that  the  farmer  would  be  the 
worst  sufferer  from  any  such  policy  of  infla- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  tariff  Mr.  Howard  says 
what  the  farmers  want  is  as  much  protection  as 
American  manufacturing  industries  enjoy,  and, 
he  says,  they  are  willing  to  accept  as  little  as  the 
manufacturers  will  accept.  The  farmer  has  paid 
a  good  share  of  the  high  prices  for  manufactured 
articles  which  the  tariff  wall  has  helped  to 
maintain.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  now  that  he 
has  come  into  some  political  power,  one  of  his 
first  thoughts  is  to  build  such  a  profitable  en- 
closure for  himself?  How  profitable  it  will  be 
is  doubtful,  for  the  farmer  must  send  a  good 
part  of  his  products  over  the  wall  into  the 
world's  markets  and  the  price  that  he  gets  is 
a  world  price  established  in  Liverpool,  not  in 
this  country.  If  his  foreign  market  is  con- 
tracted, he  will  not  only  get  a  lower  price  for 
what  he  sells  abroad  but  for  what  he  sells  at 
home  as  well.  But  if  his  demand  for  equal 
protection  results  in  bringing  down  other 
rates,  like  those  on  shoes,  the  farmer,  along 
with  other  consumers,  should  benefit  from 
lower  prices. 

Mr.  Howard  carries  a  watch  of  a  well-known 
American  make  which  he  bought  from  a 
wholesale  house  in  Chicago  that  purchased  it 
with  others  in  Spain,  and  he  paid  for  it  less 
than  half  what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  if  it 
had  not  made  that  trip  abroad  and  come  back 
through  the  free  gate  in  the  tariff  wall,  being 
American  made.  He  also  knows  that  he 
could  have  bought  American-made  farm  ma- 
chinery in  Russia  and  Germany  before  the 
war,  paid  the  ocean  and  railroad  freight  on  it 
from  there  to  his  farm  in  Iowa  and  it  would 
have  cost  less  than  the  same  machinery  bought 
in  this  country.  Other  farmers  have  similar 
knowledge;  it  forms  part  of  their  background 
of  tariff  philosophy,  and  they  now  want  to  try 
some  of  that  protection  for  themselves. 

Not  to  mislead  the  reader,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Howard  does  not  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. There  is  an  executive  committee  of 
twelve  which  is  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
the  organization  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme adopted  each  year  by  the  delegates 
from  the  state  organizations  at  their  annual  con- 
vention. These  twelve  men  are  farm  leaders 
in  their  respective  sections  of  the  country 
from  Massachusetts  to  California.      President 


PRODUCTS   OF    boys'    CLUB    WORK 

Four  prize  winning  pigs  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  and  the 
boy  who  raised  them.  Through  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
work,  which  has  as  its  motto  "  Make  the  Best  Better,"  the 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  United  States  has  been 
practically  doubled.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  work  is 
the  ambition  to  become  farmers  that  it  starts  in  young 
minds.  Many  more  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  leaders  are 
needed  to  carry  on  this  important  work 


Howard  is  an  ex-officio  member  and  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  But  it  cannot  come 
together  frequently  nor  act  on  many  matters 
that  come  before  the  organization  demanding 
immediate  attention.  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Coverdale,  secretary  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  formerly  leader  of 
county  agents  in  Iowa  and  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
that  state,  decide  on  such  matters.  Their 
method  of  reaching  a  decision  in  a  recent  case 
throws  light  on  the  nature  of  leadership  this 
new  farm  movement  enjoys. 

President  Harding  wanted  to  know  how  the 
American  farmers  stood  on  the  matter  of  ship 
subsidies.  At  his  request  Mr.  Howard  had  a 
long  conference  with  Chairman  Lasker  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  They  wanted 
to  know  within  twenty-four  hours  what  the 
American  Farm  Bureau's  attitude  would  be. 
Mr.  Howard  told  them  that  he  could  not  give 
an  answer  in  less  than  two  weeks.  He  said 
he  could  call  the  executive  committee  to- 
gether within  a  few  days  but  that  they  would 
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not  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  until  the>' 
had  spent  considerable  time  stud\ing  the 
question;  that  he  could  submit  the  matter  to 
a  referendum  of  the  million  members  but  that 
such  a  vote  would  mean  nothing,  for  the 
farmers  had  no  information  on  the  subject  that 
would  help  them  in  casting  an  intelhgent  bal- 
lot. What  he  did  was  to  set  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
work  gathering  all  the  data  bearing  on  ship 
subsidies  that  could  be  found  in  the  Chicago 
libraries  and  elsewhere.  A  study  of  thirled 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  ship  subsidy  was, 
in  effect,  a  protective  tariff.  The  executive 
committee  was  already  on  record  as  fa- 
voring a  tariff  that  provided  a  sufficient 
measure  of  protection  to  equalize  costs  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the 
bas  5  of  this  announced  position  regarding  the 
tariff,  and  the  conclusion  that  a  ship  subsid\' 
was  of  a  similar  nature,  Mr.  Howard  wired 
the  President  that  although  in  principle  the 
farmers  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sub- 
sidies, in  this  case  the\'  considered  one  justi- 
fied temporarily-  for  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican shipping  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  freight  rates  Mr. 
Howard's  action  was  quite  different.  Here 
was  the  farm  leader  in  action  serving  the 
farmers  of  the  countrx'.  The\'  sell  their  grain 
and  other  farm  products  at  the  Chicago  or 
other  central  market  price  less  the  freight  rate 
to  that  market.  They  do  not  get  the  price 
that  you  see  quoted  in  the  paper.  There  is  no 
way  for  them  to  absorb  the  freight  rate  in  the 
selling  price  of  their  products.  And  when 
they  buy  their  supplies  and  farm  machinery- 
they  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  point  of  shipment  to  their  farms.  As 
the  greatest  producing  and  consuming  class  in 
the  country  there  is  no  question  but  that  "the 
farmer  pays  the  freight."  Therefore,  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted 
belated  advances  in  freight  rates  and  shortl\- 
after  came  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  of  farm 
products,  those  high  rates  became  very  op- 
pressive to  the  farmers.  They  greatl\-  ag- 
gravated the  critical  situation  in  the  farming 
industry.  The  farmers  felt  that  some  relief 
should    be    granted    them    by    the    railroads. 


Their  leaders  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 
But  Mr.  Howard  knew  it  would  take  months 
to  get  a  ruling  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Lower  rates  were  needed 
b\-  the  farmers  at  once.  He  therefore  went 
to  see  the  president  of  a  western  road.  This 
president  sxmpathized  with  the  plight  of  the 
farmers,  but  said  he  could  do  nothing.  Then 
Mr.  Howard  saw  a  friend  of  his  who  w^as  an  offi- 
cial in  a  plow  manufacturing  company.  This 
man  had  an  associate  who  was  a  director  of  this 
western  road.  The  plow  manufacturer  was 
interested  in  the  farmers'  behalf.  He  vol- 
unteered to  speak  to  his  associate.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Howard  was  invited  to  New 
York  to  present  the  farmers'  case  before  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  road.  He  asked  for  a 
voluntary  lo  per  cent,  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  farm  products  and  convinced  these 
directors  that  it  should  be  granted.  The 
matter  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Committee 
of  Railway  Executives  and  within  six  weeks 
from  the  time  Mr.  Howard  saw  the  rail- 
road president  a  voluntar\'  reduction  of  lo  per 
cent,  in  rates  on  farm  products  was  announced 
b\'  the  railroads. 

This  will  result  in  a  saving  of  something 
like  S20o,ooo,ooo  a  \'ear  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  Yet  Mr.  Howa^-d  is  criticized  more 
by  farmers  for  thus  meeting  with  the  "en- 
em}"  than  for  anything  else  he  does.  When- 
ever he  goes  to  see  or  receives  a  visit  from  a 
railroad  president,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  city 
banker  and  the  news  is  published  in  the 
papers,  some  radicals  among  the  farmers, 
and  even  the  radical  element  of  the  agri- 
cultural press,  is  inclined  to  infer  that  he  is 
selling  out  the  farmers'  interests.  But  he 
has  found  this  policy  of  establishing  personal 
contacts  most  fruitful  of  results  in  the  farmers' 
cause  and  he  proceeds  on  the  sound  theory 
that  all  business  men  have  an  interest  in  the 
prosperit\-  of  the  farmer  and  that  the  way  per- 
manently to  benefit  one  class  is  to  benefit  all. 
He  is  as  much  at  home  among  big  business 
men  and  bankers  as  among  farmers,  and  he 
has  made  the  farmer's  problem  better  under- 
stood b\-  business  leaders.  In  doing* so  he  has 
impressed  them  with  the  character  of  leader- 
ship that  this  new  farm  movement  enjoys. 


A  second  article  by  Mr.  Barnes  on  the  Farm  Bureau 
will  appear  in  the  October  number. — The  Editors 


GOVERNMENT  BY  CITY  MANAGERS 

Remarkable  Results  in  Business  Administration,  Accom- 
panied by  Political  Defects  that  Still  Need  to  be  Rem- 
edied.      A    Study    of    the  System    in    Several    Cities 

By  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

Associate  Professor  of  Government,  Columbia  University 

HERE  is  no  denying  that  the  gov-  Nearly  a   hundred  other  cities  and  towns 

ernment    of   cities   is   the  one   con-  employ  city  managers  by  ordinance.     In  19 14 

spicuousfailureof  the  United  States."  three  places  in  Michigan  were  trying  the  plan. 

So  stands  Lord  Bryce's  indictment  Now  there  are  twenty-four.     One  fifth  of  the 

in  "The  American  Commonwealth."  population  of  Virginia  is  "managed."     Most 

Until  recently  it  has  been  true,  but  it  now  re-  of  the  cities  have  been  small,  but  the  larger 

quires  considerable  qualification.     There  is  no  ones    are    showing    their    interest.     Wichita, 

denying  that  at  present  the  outlook  in  muni-  Kansas    (72,128);    Grand    Rapids,    Michigan 

cipal  administration  is  far  more  hopeful  than  (137,634);    Akron,    Ohio    (208,435);    Dayton, 

depressing.     Lord  Bryce  himself  had  to  soften  Ohio    (152,559);    Nashville,   Tenn.    (118,342) 

the  criticism  as  his  book  was  reissued  and  the  and  Norfolk,  Virginia   (115,777)  are  some  of 

details  of  the  strictures  in  the  original  edition  the  more  populous  cities.     On  January  i,  1924, 

thirty  years  ago  were  much  more  severe  than  Cleveland — the  largest  by  far  of  the  cities  to 

the  quoted  sentence  would  indicate.     Much  has  make   the  experiment — will   begin   operations 

happened  recently.     Progress  has  been  general,  with  a  city  manager  who  will  probably  receive 

In  the  popular  mind  the  improvements  have  a  salary  twice  that  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 

been  largely  connected  with  what  is  known  as  Cleveland's  experiences  will  be  a  severe  test  of, 

the  "city-manager"  or  "commission-manager"  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  triumph  for,  the  new 

plan  of  municipal  government.     A  small  coun-  plan  of  municipal  government.     The  abolition 

cil  is  elected  at  large  and  chooses  a  city  mana-  of  special   privileges;  greater  service  for  the 

ger.     It  may  dismiss  him  but  may  not  control  expenditures  that  are  made;  solvency  rather 

his  acts.     The  manager  appoints  the  necessary  than  impending  bankruptcy;  planning  for  the 

city  officers  and  acts  for  the  city  in  much  the  future: — such  developments  in  city  manager 

same  way  that  the  general  manager  would  for  cities  are  instant  and  decisive.     They  find  an 

an   ordinary   corporation.     He   is    responsible  accurate  index  in  the  policy  of  one  of  the  largest 

only  to  the  councilmanic  directors.     Charter  consulting  municipal  engineering  firms  in  the 

provisions  result  in  many  differences  between  country  which  is,  to  quote  rates  twenty  per 

the  plans  that  are  in  operation,  but  this,  in  its  cent.    "lower   for   consulting   service   to   city 

essentials,   is  the  scheme.     The  amateur  ad-  manager  towns  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the 

ministrator,  chosen  on  political  grounds,  is  dis-  superior  ease  with  which  business  can  be  ac- 

placed  by  the  expert  brought  in  from  the  out-  complished  and  payment  obtained."     That  is 

side  to  manage  the  city.     Politics  is  adjourned,  a  rather  remarkable  attitude  toward  city  ad- 

At  least  this  is  the  hope.  ministrations. 

Remarkable  achievements  in  the  city-man-  One  may  wonder,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 

ager    cities    have    resulted.     Successes    have  the  material  results  tell  the  whole  story.    When 

helped  to  persuade  other  cities  of  the  truth  of  the  visitor  goes  to  the  small  city  which  has  a 

the  argument  that  the  municipality  differs  from  manager,   he  is  struck  by  the  pride  that  the 

the  ordinary  business   corporation    chiefly    in  ordinary   citizen   takes   in   the  increased   effi- 

the  character  of  its  services  and  that  it  should  ciency.     He  talks  about  the  city  manager  in 

be  run  on  business  lines.     In  ten  years  nearly  much  the  same  way  that  the  fond  parent  talks 

two    hundred    cities    have    changed    to    this  about  his  child.     He  tells  you  the  bright  things 

form  of  government  and  the  number  is  being  that  are  done.     But  it  is  unquestionable  that 

rapidly  increased.  the  citizen  has  the  attitude  of  "Let  George  do 
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it,"  and  that  interest  wanes.     The  city  pays  a  boards  still  survive,  but  the  problem  that  they 

manager  a  fair  salar\-  and  the  responsibiIit\-  is  present  now  is  one  of  control  of  a  particular 

shifted  to  him.     It  is  likely  to  be  a  government  function  rather  than  the  general  government  of 

for  but  not  b\-  the  people.     Fewer  votes  are  a    city.     In  the  New    York    charter  of   1870, 

cast  in  the  elections.     The  manager  and  the  Tweed  introduced  a  new  principle — an  elected 

commission  run  the  cit\-  as  they  would  a  bank;  ma\or  with  power  to  appoint  the  heads  of  the 

the\-  do  what  they  think  is  best  irrespective  of  ten  administrative  departments  independent  of 

the   wishes   of   the   depositors.     Benevolently  any  confirmation  by  the  board  of  aldermen, 

oligarchic  administration  has  in  some  places  This  was  the  independent-centralized-executive 

taken  the  place  of  democratic  inefficienc\';  the  type.     It  was  abandoned  b\- New  York  in  1873 

citizen  watches  and  talks  about  the  oligarchy  but  in  1880  was  taken  up  b\-  Brooklyn  and  was 

but  he  is  willing  to  have  his  government  im-  widely   imitated.     The  Tweed   charter  intro- 

posed  on  him  from  above.     That  is  a  grave  duced    another    novel    element — a    board    of 

danger.     As  \et,  moreover,  the  city  manager  estimate  and  apportionment.      The  municipal 

scheme  has  suffered  as  much  if  not  more  from  purse  strings  were  held  by  a  group  of  adminis- 

too  fulsome  praise  and  too  extravagant  claims  trative  officials.     All  of  these  were  compara- 

by  its  friends  than  from  an\-  unfortunate  ex-  tively  simple  types  of  municipal  government, 

periences.     These,  however,   are  theoretically  Many  cities,  however,  suffered  the  luxuries  of 

possible.     No   form    of   government    is    proof  charters  which  sought  to  create  institutional 

against    corruption    and    inefficienc\';    and    if  monstrosities.      Official      relationships      were 

those  in  charge  of  a  city-manager  city  desire  to  woven  into  a  chaotic  veil  of  disorganization 

serve  themselves  rather  than  the  people,  they  and   irresponsibility   which   made   inefficiency 

can  do  it  just  as  well  and  even  more  easil\'  if  inevitable  and  concealed  corruption.     Ameri- 

responsibility  is  concentrated  instead  of  being  can  cit\'  government  was  fearfully  and  won- 

divided.     The  plan  has  succeeded  brilliantl\'  in  derfully  complex. 

some  places  and  it  has  had  a  mediocre  record  Entirel\'  apart  from  the  rapid  developments 
in  only  a  very  few  instances.  Its  successes  which  began  twenty  years  ago  with  commission, 
have  been  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  and  later  with  city  manager,  government,  great 
spirit  of  the  people  who  were  ready  for  a  new  improvements  have  come  about  in  the  organiza- 
deal  and  a  better  game  and  to  great  good  for-  tion  of  American  municipalities.  The  bicam- 
tune  in  the  selection  of  managers.  It  is  a  prom-  eral  legislature  which  is  inevitable  in  the 
ising  but  not  a  millennial  form  of  municipal  federal  s>stem  (but  which  ought  to  be  scrutin- 
government.  ized  more  than  it  has  been)  and  which  is  of 
Types  of  municipal  government  in  the  doubtful  utility  in  state  government,  was  no 
United  States  have  been  very  varied  and  it  is  more  justifiable  in  the  cities  than  a  bicameral 
only  within  recent  years  that  we  have  given  directorate  would  be  in  a  railroad  company, 
them  definite  names.  The  ma\or-and-council  Fortunatel\'  less  than  a  score  of  cities  now  have 
h>brid  with  nomination  of  administrative  bicameral  councils.  The  most  important  are 
officers  by  the  mayor  and  confirmation  by  the  Atlanta  and  Baltimore.  Atlanta  voted  on  the 
council  embodied  neither  the  principle  of  an  city  manager  plan  in  June  last  but  the  proposal 
independent  executive  department  nor  of  one  was  defeated.  The  bicameral  plan  was  adhered 
responsible  to  the  council.  It  was  indefensible  to,  although  the  election  was  close  and  it  was 
in  theory  and  was  successful  only  in  excep-  claimed  b\-  the  advocates  of  the  new  form  that 
rional  instances.  The  independent-decentra-  with  fair  treatment  they  might  have  won.  In 
lized  t\pe  with  numerous  heads  of  departments  the  section  of  the  city  that  was  considered 
elected  b\-  the  people  required  an  absurdl\-  long  most  strongl\-  in  favor  of  the  cit>'-manager  form 
ballot  and  imposed  a  tremendous  burden  on  of  government,  the  polling  booth  was  changed 
the  voter.  Cooperation  in  municipal  affairs  on  the  day  before  election  from  the  place  in 
could  be  secured  only  through  the  agency  of  which  it  had  been  for  twenty  years.  This  re- 
political  parties,  and  the  electorate  could  not  duced  the  vote  of  the  advocates  of  a  new  char- 
locate  responsibility.  Even  more  extravagant  ter.  Interestingly  enough,  twelve  of  the  cities 
and  unworkable  w^as  the  board  plan  of  depart-  that  still  have  the  bicameral  government  are  in 
mental  control.  Members  of  boards  were  New  England.  It  was  the  ideal  of  the  Mass- 
elected  by  the  voters  or  in  some  cases  appointed  achusetts  constitution  of  1780  to  have  a  gov- 
by  the  governor  of  the  state.     Some  of  these  ernment  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  the  reten- 
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tion  of  the  bicameral  council  may  show  the  The  first  complete  departure  from  orthodoxy 

survival  of  this  hope.  was  in  1901.  Galveston,  Texas,  had  a  municipal 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  did  administration  that  was  probably  well  below 
more  than  half  the  cities  have  two  branches  of  the  average  of  efficiency  and  honesty.  Its 
the  council,  and  changes  to  a  unicameral  body  financial  condition,  which  was  serious,  was 
have  been  steady.  Some  of  them  have  taken  made  desperate  by  the  flood  of  1900.  The  city 
place  in  New  England.  Boston's  municipal  faced  bankruptcy  and,  indeed,  it  was  prac- 
legislature,  for  example,  has  been  reduced  from  tically  a  petition  for  a  receivership  which  led 
88  to  9;  Cambridge  from  33  to  15;  and  New  to  the  action  of  the  state  legislature  in  permit- 
Haven  from  75  to  21.  Pittsburgh  has  come  ting  a  charter  providing  for  government  by  a 
down  from  89  to  9;  St.  Louis  from  41  to  28,  and  commission.  Five  commissioners  were  to  be 
Philadelphia  from  127  to  21.  In  the  case  of  elected  at  large  every  two  years.  One  was  to  be 
single  chamber  councils  there  have  been  con-  designated  as  mayor  president  and  by  majority 
siderable  reductions.  Milwaukee  now  has  25  vote  the  commissioners  were  to  apportion 
in  place  of  46;  Indianapolis  9  instead  of  21;  among  themselves  the  four  administrative  de- 
Chicago  has  come  down  from  70  to  50  and  De-  partments:  finance,  water  and  sewerage,  public 
troit  from  36  to  9.  Hopewell,  Virginia,  a  safety  and  streets,  and  public  property.  This 
mushroom  product  of  the  war,  is  the  only  city  was  known  as  the  Galveston  plan.  It  was 
in  twenty  years  which  has  deliberately  adopted  widely  copied  with  many  adaptations  of  vary- 
the  bicameral  form  of  municipal  government.  ing  importance.     The  best  known  of  these  was 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  ward  was  al-  in  Des  Moines.  Under  this  scheme  there 
most  universally  the  unit  of  representation  in  were  five  departments  and  resort  was  had  to 
the  city,  but  it  is  being  gradually  abolished,  the  newer  agencies  of  democratic  control — 
It  had  some  advantages  in  stimulating  interest  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  These 
and  in  securing  a  uniform  apportionment  of  now  appear  in  many  city-manager  charters  but 
councilmen,  but  it  was  the  stronghold  of  they  are  infrequently  used, 
political  manipulation.  A  number  of  cities  This  system  had  some  excellent  features  to 
now  have  a  compromise,  with  some  councilmen  commend  it  but  on  theoretical  grounds  it  was 
being  elected  at  large  while  for  others  the  obviously  faulty  and  now  is  rapidly  becoming 
ward  unit  is  retained.  The  ward  is  abolished  obsolete.  The  laudation  that  it  received  at 
in  city-manager  cities  with  a  very  few  excep-  the  hands  of  the  reformers  should  make  the  ob- 
tions  such  as  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  and  Charles-  server  sceptical  of  thinking  that  the  city-mana- 
ton,  N.  C.  In  Grand  Rapids  members  of  the  ger  form  is  absolutely  final.  Government  by 
council  are  elected  at  large,  but  they  are  commission  shortened  the  ballot,  concentrated 
nominated  as  representatives  of  wards  and  responsibility  to  a  marked  degree,  but  nothing 
thus  some  distribution  of  representation  is  was  more  fallacious  than  to  think  that  by 
made  more  likely;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  this  election  the  people  could  secure  the  necessary 
question  is  not  without  importance.  One  experts  for  the  different  functions  of  the 
hundred  and  fifteen,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  municipality  or  that  economy  could  be  assured 
cities  of  the  United  States  with  more  than  when  those  who,  as  a  body,  appropriated  the 
30,000  population  are  now  operating  under  money,  as  individuals  had  charge  of  depart- 
commissioners  or  a  city  manager.  In  16  out  of  ments  for  which  they  wished  to  have  the  ap- 
loi  cities  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants —  propriations  as  large  as  possible.  Some  ad- 
cities  such  as  Boston,  Detroit — with  a  unicam-  justment  was  necessary.  The  manager,  to 
eral  council,  there  are  no  wards.  Taking  all  the  coordinate  the  administration  and  to  be  respon- 
bicameral  and  unicameral  cities  together,  wards  sible  for  it  to  the  council  was  the  suggested 
have  been  modified  in  two  thirds  of  them  and  solution  and  it  is  a  solution  which,  in  its  origins, 
have  been  abolished  in  one  out  of  every  seven  is  particularly  interesting.  It  is  exceedingly 
cities.  It  is  a  remarkable  process  of  simplifica-  rare  for  a  political  experiment  to  be  talked 
tion,  and  the  gains  have  been  enormous.  about  in  the  study  and  then  put  into  actual 

These  changes  have  been  in  the  details  rather  practice  with  few  essential  compromises.     But 

than  in  the  type  of  American  city  government,  that  is  what  happened.     The  theorists  made 

The  improvement  that  they  made  possible  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  science  of 

slow  and  steady  but  something  more  radical  American  municipal  government, 

was  required.  Since  1894  the  political  reformers  and  active 
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civic  workers  in  the  various  cities  have  gotten 
together  to  exchange  ideas  and  experience  in 
annual  conventions  under  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  Their  purpose  at 
first  was  to  find  ways  of  making  municipal 
government  progressive  and  honest.  They 
wrestled  over  a  model  charter  and  a  model 
municipal  home  rule  provision  for  state  con- 
stitutions, and  they  built  up  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  they  urged  with  marked  success  in  their 
individual  cities.  Simplicit>'  and  clear-cut 
responsibility  were  to  be  substituted  for  com- 
plexity and  helter-skelter  methods. 

In  1909  Richard  S.Childs,a  New  York  adver- 
tising man  still  in  his  twenties,  wrote  up  an 
idea  of  his  and  circulated  it  privately  and  ten- 
tatively in  a  pamphlet  under  the  name  of ''The 
Short  Ballot."  it  was  well  received  and 
Childs  made  it  his  hobby.-  He  founded  the 
Short  Ballot  Organization  with  important  help 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  and  other  political 
scientists.  This  group  brought  .in  a  fresh 
infusion  of  thought  and  caused  different  em- 
phasis in  the  discussions  of  governmental  re- 
forms. Childs  argued  that  if  the  public's  part 
in  government  were  made  as  simple  and  na- 
tural as  possible  and  adjusted  to  the  obvious 
limitations  of  the  public's  clumsy  massive 
powers,  the  public  could  deal  with  government 
directly  instead  of  through  political  machines, 
bosses,  and  politicians  who  otherwise  are  neces- 
sary mediaries.  His  idea  was  that  the  people's 
failure  to  operate  a  delicate,  complex  machinery 
of  democracy,  was  on  account  of  its  mere  in- 
tricacy. The  slogan  was  "The  long  ballot 
is  the  politician's  ballot;  the  short  ballot  is  the 
people's  ballot."  Republican  and  Democrat, 
conservative  and  radical — all  could  approve. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  reasoning,  the  reform- 
ers began  to  reexamine  our  governmental  ar- 
rangements, demanding  the  cutting  off  of 
minor  state  elective  offices,  the  reorganization 
of  county  government;  in  fact  everything  ex- 
cept the  national  government,  which  is  on  a 
short  ballot  basis,  called  for  revision,  including 
the  National  Municipal  League's  old  model 
charter.  In  the  field  of  municipal  government, 
the  commission  form,  in  which  the  reformers 
saw  numerous  serious  faults,  was  sweeping  the 
country.  It  had  a  Short  Ballot  and  the  task 
was  to  save  that  merit  and  scrap  the  faults.  A 
committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League  of 
which  Childs  was  chairman  thrashed  out  his 
idea,  joining  to  the  elective  representative 
commission  or  council   a  subordinate  central 


executive  as  in  a  private  corporation.  The 
title  "City  Manager"  (but  not  the  rest  of  the 
plan)  already  existed  in  Staunton,  Va.  and  was 
adopted  for  the  new  scheme.  In  Staunton,  by 
ordinance,  Charles  E.  Ashburner  was  business 
manager.  Even  with  limited  powers,  he  did 
work  which  resulted  in  his  call  to  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  he  is  now  city  manager  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  rest  was  a  matter  of  press  releases,  us- 
uall\'  from  Childs'  pen,  calling  attention  to  the 
introduction  of  a  legislative  bill  for  the  city- 
manager  form  for  Lockport,  New  York,  sup- 
plying copies  of  text  and  arguments  to  charter 
revision  committees  and  articles  in  the  National 
Municipal  Review  with  reprints  to  the  press, 
etc.,  until  Sumter,  S.  C.  adopted  the  plan  in 
191 3.  The  publicity  centred  for  a  time  around 
Sumter  and  the  first  commission  was  persuaded 
to  make  itself  famous  and  incidentally  to  start 
a  desirable  tradition  b\'  advertising  for  its  first 
city  manager  by  a  proclamation  which  was 
carried  by  the  newspapers  as  news  all  aver  the 
country.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  b\'  Da\ton 
the  next  year  (like  Galveston  under  the  com- 
pelling necessity  of  a  flood  disaster)  and  its 
spectacular  offer  of  the  managership  to  Colonel 
Goethals  by  cable  to  Panama  made  it  certain 
that  the  scheme  would  be  tried  under  favor- 
able conditions.  The  story  of  Dayton,  under 
City  Manager  Henry  M.  Waite,  has  been  fre- 
quently told,  and  was  of  enormous  importance 
in  influencing  other  cities  to  attempt  to  do 
likewise.  In  other  cities,  not  so  well  known, 
the  beneficial  results  have  been  just  as  decisive. 
The  general  outlines  of  the  stories  are  the 
same,  although  the  details  differ  vastly. 

In  Norfolk,  for  instance,  since  Ashburner 
went  there,  the  city  has  put  in  hundreds  of  new 
street  lights;  it  has  increased  the  parks  and 
playgrounds;  a  new  police  chief  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  after  initial  criticisms  on  the 
ground  of  his  inexperience?  is  doing  ver\'  well; 
a  municipal  market  that  will  cost  half  a  million 
is  under  way;  nearly  two  millions  have  been 
spent  for  schools;  more  than  ten  miles  of  new 
sewers  have  been  built,  and  twent\'-one  miles 
of  new  street  paving  have  been  laid — the  first 
programme  that  Norfolk  ever  had.  A  five  mil- 
lion dollar  water  plant  has  been  built  and  the 
city  now  gets  water  so  cheaply  and  the  service 
pays  for  itself  so  easily  that  it  is  considering 
offering  manufacturing  plants  free  water  as  a 
bait  to  come  to  Norfolk.  Municipal  terminals 
and  a  municipal  grain  elevator  are  experiments 
which  deserve  separate  consideration,  but  the 
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city  will  derive  a  considerable  direct  revenue  thereupon  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
from  them  and  their  indirect  benefits  to  busi-  county  supervisors  by  which  there  is  a 
ness  will  be  great.  With  all  this  the  city  tax  single  administration,  paid  for  jointly  by  the 
rate  is  not  alarming;  the  credit  is  better  than  city  and  the  county.  The  county  is  the  only 
ever  before  and  the  borrowings  are  well  under  one  in  the  state  that  receives  assistance  from 
the  limit  of  danger.  the  United  States  Public  Health  service.  Its 
Dubuque  was  fortunate  in  securing  O.  E.  appropriations  ought  to  be  greater  but  it  has 
Carr  as  its  city  manager.  He  had  had  ex-  made  an  important  and  successful  beginning  in 
perience  at  Cadillac,  Michigan,  Niagara  Falls,  public  nursing,  inspections,  statistics,  and  clinics. 
New  York,  and  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  first  re-  In  Sacramento,  California,  under  a  manager, 
suit  of  the  new  deal  was  that  the  council  man-  it  cost  J  123,000  less  to  run  the  city  for  a  year 
ager  government  entered  the  fiscal  year  with  and  a  more  extensive  programme  of  municipal 
a  current  surplus  of  §30,000  as  contrasted  with  improvement  than  ever  before  was  carried  out. 
a  current  deficit  of  J6o,ooo  which  had  been  Consolidation  of  departments  and  elimination 
inherited  from  the  mayor  and  council  adminis-  of  useless  offices  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  of 
tration.  Within  the  first  ten  days  the  city  $40,000.  Collection  of  garbage  by  the  muni- 
manager  saved  the  city  $30,000  by  eliminating  cipality  instead  of  by  a  private  contractor  gives 
useless  positions.  A  modern  system  of  ac-  the  city  a  revenue  of  $400  a  month.  In  Kala- 
counting  was  installed  at  once  and  books  are  mazoo,  Michigan,  a  more  efficient  fire  depart- 
now  kept  that  are  just  as  instantly  available  ment  saves  the  people  annually  $100,000  in 
for  the  financial  standing  of  the  municipal  cor-  reduced  prem.iums.  In  Waltham,  Mass.,  while 
poration  as  are  the  books  of  any  business  con-  labor  and  materials  increased  54  per  cent,  and  82 
cern.  Reports  are  made  weekly  and  monthly  per  cent,  respectively,  the  tax  rate  went  up  only 
to  the  city  manager.  Steps  have  been  taken  eight  per  cent,  and  the  city  gave  more  service, 
to  put  the  city's  debt  on  a  stable  basis.  No  In  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  manager  built  a  sewer 
adequate  provision  had  been  made  for  a  sinking  with  direct  labor  for  $214,000  when  the  lowest 
fund  and  there  was  a  floating  debt  of  $270,000  contractor's  bid  was  $316,000.  In  Auburn, 
owing  for  a  city  hall  which  was  constructed  in  Maine,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  a  fiscal 
1 87 1  and  now  the  city  is  in  crying  need  of  more  year  ended  without  a  deficit  or  a  floating  debt, 
adequate  offices;  but  the  city  manager  said  that  These  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  a  few 
this  improvement  must  wait  until  the  old  city  cities  that  have  the  commission-manager  form 
hall  is  paid  for.  Delinquent  taxes  have  been  of  government.  Scattered  over  the  United 
collected;  $155,000  was  taken  in  in  two  States  are  many  other  cities  which  are  models 
months.  An  experienced  man  was  brought  of  honest,  efficient,  and  even  inspired  adminis- 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  fire  chief,  and  he  has  tration.  Their  successes  are  not  on  a  tremen- 
introduced  modern  methods.  Drills  had  been  dous  scale  but  to  the  people  immediately  con- 
unknown.  Apparatus  was  never  used  except  cerned  they  seem  spectacular.  Their  value 
at  a  fire.  Study  of  the  city  or  inspections  had  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  local  govern- 
never  been  heard  of.  The  results  have  been  ment  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people, 
apparent  immediately.  For  the  five  years  prior  Lord  Bryce  made  this  point  in  criticising  Amer- 
to  192 1  the  average  loss  per  fire  amounted  to  ican  municipal  administration.  He  said  that 
$1,560,  while  for  the  past  year  the  average  loss  the  deficiencies  of  the  national  government  tell 
has  been  $80.  Even  though  this  comparison  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
may  not  run  over  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  That  is  no  longer  true.  The  expanding  func- 
be  a  conclusive  index,  the  disparity  is  so  great  tions  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  increase 
that  the  improvement  cannot  be  too  highly  in  the  number  of  points  at  which  its  activities 
praised.  The  people  of  Dubuque  have  saved  in  touch  the  citizen,  and  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
reduced  fire  losses  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  purse  is  no  longer  inexhaustible  and  that  its 
collected  during  the  year  for  municipal  pur-  annual  replenishment  has  some  rather  deleteri- 
poses;  and  the  fire  underwriters  promise  that  ous  effects  on  individual  and  business  pros- 
there  will  be  an  annual  reduction  of  premiums  perity  make  the  character  of  the  National 
that  will  approximate  $50,000.  So  far  as  public  Government  of  great  importance  to  the  aver- 
health  was  concerned,  the  Iowa  laws  interposed  age  man.  In  the  states,  administrative  recr- 
some  difficulties  by  enforcing  a  dual  adminis-  ganization  has  brought  about  an  immense  im- 
tration  by  the  county  and  the  city.     Mr.  Carr  provement  in  recent  3^ears  at  the  sam.e  tim.e 
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that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  powers  which, 
under  the  centripetal  influences  that  operate 
in  every  federal  system,  are  gradually  being 
taken  over  by  the  central  government.  The 
states  as  units  of  government  are  becoming 
more  efficient  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
becoming  less  important;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  they  prove  their  efficiency  they  will 
retain  their  importance  But  it  is  still  true 
that  local  self-government  is  a  vital  factor  in 
American  political  life.  The  administrative 
structure  of  counties  is  almost  universally  ram- 
shackle; they  have  been  and  remain  the  dark 
continent  of  American  politics.  Their  prob- 
lems may  perhaps  be  solved  by  boldly  break- 
ing with  tradition;  by  attempting  a  difficult  but 
necessary  divorce  between  national  and  local 
politics  and  by  treating  their  problems  as  busi- 
ness ones  to  be  solved  by  the  use  of  experts.  To 
the  counties  the  cities  point  a  possible  way  for 
experiment  and  the  county  manager,  modelled 
on  the  city  manager,  will  soon  be  tried.  Rou- 
tine must  give  way  to  invention;  complexity 
must  give  way  to  simplicity;  power  and  re- 
sponsibility must  be  concentrated;  a  short 
ballot  is  necessary  to  make  bearable  the  task 
of  the  average  voter.  The  cities  have  set  the 
example;  their  improvement  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  and  hopeful  features  of  American 
politics. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Lincoln  Steffens 
could  write  a  book  on  "The  Shame  of  the 
Cities."  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  if  not 
absolutely  impossible  to  write  a  similar  book 
to-day.  "The  Glory  of  the  Cities"  cannot 
yet  be  written  but  the  material  for  the  epic  is 
rapidly  accumulating.  Its  subjects  will  not 
only  be  municipal  accounts  and  fire  protection 
and  street  cleaning.  In  these  there  is  slight 
dramatic  interest.  The  cigar-smoking  political 
boss  who  feeds  on  graft  and  manipulates  the 
courts  is  the  villain  of  many  novels  and  plays. 
Political  vice  is  always  more  dramatic  than 
political  virtue,  yet  the  virtue  deserves  mention 
as  a  quality  and  apart  from  a  city  payroll  that 
is  not  padded  and  a  police  force  that  is  incor- 
ruptible. 1  mprovements  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration has  been  accompanied  by — and  are  in 
part  due  to — a  different  temper  of  the  people. 
This  is  important  from  two  aspects: 

it  has  been  a  striking  (and  hopeful)  ten- 
dency of  democracy  that,  while  the  suffrage 
has  been  extended  and  governmental  business 
has  greatly  increased  in  amount  and  impor- 


tance, corruption  has  lessened.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  dishonesty  are  more  numerous,  but 
public  honesty  is  greater.  This  is  true  in  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  government.  In  the 
second  place  a  fundamental  assumption  of 
democracy  is  that  the  people  actively  and 
positively  desire  the  best  government  possible. 
Forms  of  government  are  important  only  in  so 
far  as  they  hamper  or  encourage  this  desire. 
The  return  to  simplicity  is  hopeful  whatever 
may  be  its  details.  The  earliest  t>pe  of  city 
government  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  a 
single  body — the  board  of  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  assistants.  Power  and  responsibility  were 
concentrated  and  it  was  not  until  half  a 
century  after  the  Revolution  that  municipal 
governments  began  to  become  increasingly 
complex. 

In  essentials  we  are  now  back  where  we  began 
after  having  read  for  a  long  time  in  the  bitter 
book  of  experience.  It  is  childish,  as  Professor 
McBain  has  said,  to  "search  for  the  automatic 
in  government,  for  a  type  of  government  so 
organicall\'  perfect  that  once  established  it 
would  operate  itself  without  bothering  us." 
The  manager  type  of  government  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  and  promises  much  more 
is  no  Eldorado.  It  raises  many  unanswered 
questions.  One  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
city  manager  form  of  government  is  the  city 
manager.  A  new  profession  has  come  into 
being;  experts  have  displaced  the  amateurs. 
How  are  they  to  be  secured?  What  shall  be 
their  qualities?  If  the  public  is  indifferent  the 
manager  form  of  government  is  not  proof 
against  the  spoilsmen;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  public  is  interested  and  cities  are  efficient, 
the  chief  argument  against  municipal  owner- 
ship will  no  longer  be  valid.  And  there  is, 
finally,  the  problem  of  representation.  Vot- 
ing by  majorities,  Gladstone  said,  is  only  a 
device  like  lighting  by  gas.  The  National 
Municipal  League's  model  charter  urges  pro- 
portional representation  for  the  election  of 
the  municipal  council.  Proportional  represen- 
tation is  spreading  with  astonishing  rapidity 
in  Europe  and  with  astonishing  slowness  in  the 
United  States.  Cleveland  is  about  to  experi-.- 
ment  with  it.  What  are  its  chances?  Will  it 
keep  the  administration  from  being  silk- 
stocking  or  benevolently  autocratic?  Progress 
in  politics  is  possible  only  by  experiment  and 
these  are  some  of  the  important  questions  that 
are  raised  by  the  experiment  of  the  city  man- 
ager form  of  government. 
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Beginning  with  the  same  or  similar  ancestors,  man  (to  the  left)  and  the  apes  (to  the  right)  have  come  into  being.  Through 
millions  of  years  these  developments  have  taken  place,  and  there  are  periods  not  completely  bridged  by  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence.  The  scientific  explanation  is  not  that  man  descended  from  the  apes  but  that  man  and  certain  apes  probably 
had  identical  or  similar  ancestors,  and  that  in  the  ages  during  which  there  has  been  a  slow  but  continual  development, 
the  different  branches  have  become  entirely  separated.     Mr.  Akeley,  on  his  last  trip  to  Africa,  found  a  district  in  which 

gorillas  can  be  protected  and  carefully  studied 


WHEN  Herbert  Bradley  and  I 
started  down  from  Mt.  Mikeno 
to  join  the  ladies  of  our  party 
at  the  Mission  of  the  White 
Friars  we  had  the  skeletons, 
skins,  and  measurements  of  four  grown  gorillas 
and  the  mummified  carcass  and  skin  of  a 
baby.  I  had  made  death  masks  of  them  all  and 
likewise  some  plaster  casts  of  their  feet  and 
hands.  I  also  had  300  or  400  feet  of  film  show- 
ing wild  gorillas  in  action,  and  some  general 
observations  of  the  gorillas'  habits  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lake  Kivu  region  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Belgian  Congo  in  Central  Africa. 
I  had  the  material  for  which  1  had  come  to 
Africa — material  sufficient  to  make  a  correct 
group  of  gorillas  for  the  proposed  African  Hall 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  As  1  write  this  in  New  York  with  the 
skins  and  skeletons  all  safely  here  and  one  go- 
rilla modeled  for  the  group  I  can  visualize  the 


fruits  of  the  trip.  The  group  can  come  into 
being  as  soon  as  I  can  get  an  artist  to  Mt.  Mi- 
keno to  paint,  as  a  background  for  it,  the  scene 
that  unfolded  itself  before  our  eyes  when  we 
stood  by  the  old  male  that  Bradley  shot  on  the 
slopes  of  Karasimbi  and  looked  across  toward 
Mt.  Chaninagongo. 

What  I  went  to  Africa  for — the  material  for 
a  gorilla  group— I  got,  but  I  got  a  great  deal 
more,  a  vision  of  how  to  study  this  animal  which 
is  man's  nearest  relative. 

As  soon  as  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
gorilla  the  fascination  of  studying  him  begins  to 
grow  on  you  and  you  instinctively  begin  to 
speak  of  the  gorilla  as  "he"  in  a  human  sense, 
for  he  is  obviously  as  well  as  scientifically 
akin  to  man. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  in  describing  my 
adventures  with  the  gorillas  of  Mikeno  to  show 
that  they  were  not  ferocious.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  ever  are  ferocious,  nor  do  1  believe 
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that  they  will  ever  attack  man  except  when 
hard  pressed  and  in  self-defense.  I  think  I 
can  also  explain  why  the  gorilla  has  his  aggres- 
sive reputation.  I  am  going  to  quote  one  of 
Paul  du  Chaillu's  adventures  with  gorillas  and 
in  the  quotation  put  in  brackets  what  Du 
Chaillu  felt,  leaving  outside  the  brackets  what 
the  gorilla  did.  If  you  read  the  tale  as  Du 
Chaillu  wrote  it,  it  gives  an  impression  that 
the  gorilla  is  a  terrible  animal.  If  you  read 
merel\'  what  the  gorilla  did.  \ou  will  see  that  he 
did  nothing  that  a  domestic  dog  might  not  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances. 

"Then  the  underbrush  swayed  rapidl}'  just 
ahead,  and  presentl\'  before  us  stood  an  im- 
mense male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the 
jungle  on  his  all-fours;  but  when  he  saw  our 
party  he  erected  himself  and  looked  us  [boldly] 
in  the  face.  He  stood  about  a  dozen  yards 
from  us  [and  was  a  sight  1  think  never  to  for- 
get]. Nearl)-  six  feet  high  (he  proved  two 
inches  shorter),  with  immense  bod\',  huge  chest, 
and  great  muscular  arms,  with  [fiercely-glaring] 
large  deep  gra\-  eyes  [and  a  hellish  expression 
of  face,  which  seemed  to  me  like  some  night- 
mare vision]:  thus  stood  before  us  this  king  of 
the  African  forests. 


"He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there, 
and  beat  his  breast  with  his  huge  fists  till  it  re- 
sounded like  an  immense  bass-drum  [which  is 
their  mode  of  offering  defiance];  meantime 
giving  vent  to  roar  after  roar. 

[His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as]  we 
stood  motionless  on  the  defensive,  and  the  crest 
of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  forehead  began 
to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his 
powerful  teeth  (fangs)  were  shown  as  he  again 
sent  forth  a  thunderous  roar.  [And  now  truly 
he  reminded  me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish 
dream  creature— a  being  of  that  hideous  order, 
half  man  half  beast,  which  we  find  pictured  by 
old  artists  in  some  representations  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.]  He  advanced  a  few  steps  — 
then  stopped  to  utter  that  [hideous]  roar  again 
— advanced  again,  and  finally  stopped  when 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  yards  from  us.  And 
here,  as  he  began  another  of  his  roars  and  beat- 
ing his  breast  [in  rage],  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 

With  a  groan  [which  had  something  terribly 
human  in  it,  and  yet  was  full  of  brutishness],  it 
fell  forward  on  its  face.  The  body  shook  con- 
vulsively for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbs  moved 
about  in  a  struggling  wa\'  and  then  all  was  quiet 
— death  had  done  its  work,  and  I  had  leisure  to 


THE    DEATH    MASKS    OF    THE    TWO    MIKENO    GORILLAS 

The  gorilla  skulls,  like  those  of  human  beings,  show  much  greater  varia- 
tion one  from  another  than  is  common  in  the  rest  of  the  animal   kingdom 
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GORILLA    HEADS    FROM    MT.    KARASIMBI 

Death  masks  of  a  grown  male,  female,  and  a  two  year  old — all  with  generally  similar  characteristics  which  resemble  each 
other  much  more  than  any  of  them  resemble  either  of  the  two  specimens  (shown  on  opposite  page)  shot  en  Mt.  Mikeno 


examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  arms  and  breast  showed  what  im- 
mense strength  it  had  possessed." 

These  facts  are  no  doubt  accurate.  Du 
Chaillu  and  his  men  pursued  a  gorilla  in  the 
forest.  When  the\  came  too  close  he  roared 
at  them.  I  have  seen  little  monkeys  scold  an 
intruder  in  similar  fashion.  His  face  twitched 
and  he  beat  his  breast.  My  motion  picture 
shows  a  gorilla  beating  her  breast  when  not  at 
all  mad.  The  gorilla  advanced  on  them  not  in 
a  ferocious  rush  but  hesitatingly  a  few  steps  at 
a  time.    They  shot  it. 

1  don't  blame  Du  Chaillu  for  feeling  the  way 
he  did,  for  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
hunted  the  gorilla  most  people  would  have  had 
even  much  worse  feelings  than  he  had.  All  I 
want  to  point  out  is  that  the  gorilla  should  be 
judged  by  what  he  does,  not  by  how  the  people 
that  hunt  him  feel. 

And  it  is  of  more  importance  to  judge  the 
gorilla  correctly  than  any  other  animal  for  he 
is  unquestionably  the  nearest  akin  to  man. 
Most  scientists  agree  that  man  and  the  gorilla 
had  common  or  at  an>'  rate  similar  ancestors. 
Since  that  time  man  passed  through  the  dawn 
of  intelligence  and  developed  the  power  to  rea- 
son and  to  speak.  But  how  he  developed  these 
powers  no  one   knows.     The   gorilla  has   not 


these  powers  but  he  has  so  many  other  like- 
nesses to  man  that  there  is  no  telling  how  near 
he  is  to  the  dawn  of  intelligence. 

In  the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution  there  is  no 
one  subject  more  interesting  orlikely  to  be  more 
fruitful  to  study  than  the  gorilla.  He  presents 
most  important  opportunities  to  the  students 
of  comparative  anatomy,  to  the  psychologists, 
to  the  many  kinds  of  specialists  in  medicine,  not 
to  mention  the  students  of  natural  history. 

It  is  very  com.monly  stated,  in  the  Century 
Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  for  example, 
that  the  gorilla  "lives  mostly  in  trees."  Un- 
questionably this  is  true  of  the  chimpanzee  but 
1  do  not  think  it  true  of  the  gorilla.  I  believe 
that  he  has  nearly  passed  out  of  the  arboreal 
phase  of  life  and  entered  the  upright  phase  and 
that  in  this  he  is  the  only  animal  except  man 
that  has  achieved  this  distinction.  To  stand 
erect  and  balanced,  an  animal  needs  heels. 
The  plaster  cast  of  the  gorilla's  foot  shown  on 
page  530  is  ocular  evidence  of  what  science  has 
long  known — that  the  gorilla  has  developed  a 
heel.  Moreover,  just  recently  the  scientists 
who  studied  the  body  of  John  Daniel,  the  young 
captive  gorilla  that  died  last  year  in  New  York, 
discovered  that,  unlike  any  other  animal,  the 
gorilla  has  the  same  full  complement  of  foot 
muscles  which  enable  man  to  walk  upright. 
The  gorillas  I  saw  in  Africa  usually  touched 
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ON    THE    SLOPES    OF    MIKENO 
The  home  of  the  gorilla  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Belgian  Congo 


both  their  feet  and  hands  to  the  ground  in  run- 
ning but  most  of  the  weight  was  on  their  feet. 
Their  legs  are  short,  their  arms  long,  and  they 
carry  the  body  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  for- 
ward. They  do  not,  however,  put  their  hands 
down  flat  and  put  their  full  weight  on  them. 
They  seem  to  be  evolving  toward  a  two-legged 
animal.  And  if  they  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  trees  they  would  not  have  developed  heels 
and  leg  muscles  for  walking  upright  on  the 
ground. 

Not  only  has  the  gorilla  developed  a  heel,  but 
his  big  toe  is  much  nearer  like  man's  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  This  may  seem  like  a 
small  matter,  but  a  big  toe  that  turns  out  from 
the  foot  like  a  thumb  does  from  the  hand  can 
grasp  branches  and  is  useful  in  climbing.  A 
big  toe  that  is  parallel  with  the  other  toes  is 
useful  for  walking  but  not  for  climbing. 

But  the  gorilla  has  not  lost  all  his  arboreal 
characteristics  by  any  means.  The  length, 
size,  and  strength  of  his  arms  are  evidenceof  the 
tree-climbing  habits  of  his  ancestors.  I  know 
that  a  gorilla  can  now  climb  with  more  ease 
than  the  average  man.     But  I  only  once  saw 


gorillas  in  trees  and  that 
was  when  1  was  taking  the 
moving  picture  of  a  mother 
and  two  youngsters,  and  an 
active  man  could  have 
walked  up  the  inclined  trees 
these  gorillas  were  on  about 
as  easily  as  they  did.  Nor 
did  I  see  any  evidences  of 
their  having  been  in  trees. 
The  German,  Eduard 
Reichenow,  who  observed 
gorillas  in  this  same  area, 
agrees  that  the  gorilla  is  sel- 
dom in  trees: 

"  While  traveling,  both 
kinds  of  apes  (the  gorilla 
and  the  chimpanzee)  move 
on  the  ground;  yet  the  go- 
rilla is  much  more  a  stranger 
to  tree  living  than  the 
chimpanzee.  ...  If  the 
gorilla  climbs  a  tree  in  search 
of  food,  he  again  climbs 
down  the  same  trunk.  Also 
at  the  approach  of  danger 
he  is  not  capable  of  swing- 
ing himself  from  tree  to 
tree  as  the  chimpanzee 
does." 
The  hand  of  the  gorilla  is  as  interesting  to  me 
as  his  foot.  If  you  look  at  the  plaster  cast  (page 
5  30)  you  will  see  that  it  looks  much  like  a  man's, 
finger  nails  and  all.  You  will  see  that  the  fingers 
are  bent  over.  When  runningheputshis  knuckles 
on  the  ground.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gorilla 
that  when  his  arms  are  extended  his  fingers  are 
always  bent  over.  He  can't  straighten  them 
out  except  when  his  wrist  is  bent.  I  can  take 
the  hand  of  the  mummified  baby  gorilla  when 
its  wrist  is  bent  and  put  it  over  a  stick  and  then 
straighten  his  wrist  and  his  fingers  will  close 
over  the  stick  so  that  I  can  lift  him  off  the 
ground  and  hang  him  up  in  this  fashion.  I 
suppose  that  this  peculiar  characteristic  is  a 
legacy  of  his  arboreal  life  which  has  not  left 
him  even  in  all  the  years  he  has  been  develop- 
ing heels,  muscles,  and  toes  which  are  good  for 
ground  work  onh'. 

I  am  certain  that  these  Central  African  go- 
rillas have  practically  abandoned  arboreal 
habits.  Whether  the  gorillas  of  the  lower 
country  of  the  west  coast  have  done  so  likewise 
1  do  not  know  from  personal  observation.  Du 
Chaillu  reported  that  they  did  not  climb  for 
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food  nor  did  they  make  their  nests  in  trees  in  knows  how  near  to  it  he  is,  perhaps  a  very  long 

that  region.  way.     Of  course,  a  parrot  can  be  taught  to 

It  has  been  so  commonly  reported,  however,  talk,  but  a  parrot  has  no  brains  to  speak  of,  so 

that  the  Century  Dictionary  states  that  "go-  that  his  talking  is  of  no  significance.     But're- 

rillas  make  a  sleeping  place  Hke  a  hammock  cent  studies  of  the  brain  of  John  Daniel  seem  to 

connecting  the  thickly  leafed  part  of  a  tree  by  place  his  brain  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  a 

means  of  the  long,   tough,   slender  stems  of  two-year-old  child.     Now  a  two-year-old  child 

parasitic  plants,  and  line  it  with  the  broad  dried  can  both  talk  and  think.     If  the  gorilla  with 

fronds   of   palms    or   with    long    grass.     This  his  child's  brain  could  learn  to  use  his  voice 


hammock-like  abode 
is  constructed  at  dif- 
ferent heights  from 
ten  to  forty  feet  from 
the  ground." 

I  can  not  help  be- 
lieving  that  this 
report  arises  from  a 
confusion  with  the 
chimpanzee  habits. 
The  chimpanzee  is 
not  strong  enough  to 
fight  a  leopard.  Con- 
sequently he  has  to 
sleep  out  of  reach  of 
this  foe.  The  gorilla, 
on  theotherhand  has 
no  foe  but  man.  No 
flesh-eatinganimal  in 
his  territory  is  large 
enough  to  harm  him. 
The  gorilla  is  a  vege- 
tarian, so  he  kills  no 
animals  for  food,  and 
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even  like  a  parrot,  we 
should  have  come 
very  near  to  having 
a  contemporaneous 
"missing  link."  This, 
of  course,  is  a  very 
unlikely  thing  to 
happen  and  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  science 
can  make  deductions 
from  the  gorilla's 
brain,  muscle,  habits, 
etc.,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  understand 
more  of  the  gorilla's 
significance  or  evolu- 
tion without  such  a 
spectacular  event  as 
his  acquiring  speech. 
I  mention  such  a 
thing  merely  as  an 
unscientific  way  of 
trying  to  dramatize 
the  importance  of 


he  has  not  progressed   sufficiently  along  the  the    study    of   the    gorilla, 

paths  of  man  to  enjoy  killing  as  a  sport.     He  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 

lives  in  amity  with  the  elephants,  buffalo,  and  gorilla's  palate  and  muscles  are  like  man's  that 

all  the  wild  creatures  of  his  neighborhood,  and  he  will  be  able  to  talk  or  pass  out  of  the  barking 

in  the  Mikeno  region  the  natives  drive  their  or  roaring  phase.     The  gorilla  has  what  might 

cattle  into  the  gorilla's  mountains  in  the  dry  be  called  "roaring  pouches"  that  extend  down 

season  of  the  year  without  molestation.  the  side  of  his  neck.     It  is  an  interesting  fact 

Altogether,  then,  as  the  gorilla  has  no  ene-  that  there  is  evidence  of  these  same  pouches  on 

mies,  he  has  no  need  to  fashion  himself  a  bed  out  man,  although  they  are  nearly  atrophied  from 

of  harm's  way.     All  the  gorilla  beds  1  saw  were  long  disuse.     It  seems,  therefore,  that  even  if 

on  the  ground.     They  consisted  of  a  pile  of  the  gorilla  does  not  learn  man's  speech,  man  at 

leaves,  about  what  the  long  arms  of  a  gorilla  one  time  used  the  gorilla's  roar  or  one  of  his 

could  pull  together  without  moving.     1  saw  no  own. 


signs   of   their   occupying   these   hastily   con- 
structed sleeping  places  more  than  once. 

The  gorilla  makes  no  abode,  has  no  clothes, 
uses  no  tools,  unless  grasping  a  stick  may  indi- 
cate the  beginnings  of  such  an  idea.  It  is  still 
before  the  dawn  of  intelligence  with  him.     Yet 


Man  differs  from  most  animals  in  the  amount 
of  variation  in  the  different  members  of  the 
species.  The  skull's  measurements  of  a  half 
dozen  lions,  for  example,  will  be  much  more 
nearly  uniform  than  the  skulls  of  half  a  dozen 
men.     In  this  particular  the  gorilla  is  like  man. 


scientists  tell  me  that  he  has  the  palate  and  Their  skulls  show  great  variation.  The  pic- 
muscles  that  enable  man  to  talk.  In  spite  of  ture  of  the  gorilla  skulls  1  brought  back  will 
Mr.  Garner  the  gorilla  can  not  talk,  but  no  one     exemplify   this.     The   death   masks   of   these 
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gorillas  show  another  interesting  thing  which  I 
never  noticed  until  1  put  the  masks  of  the  ani- 
mals shot  on  Mt.  Mikeno  in  one  group  and 
those  shot  on  Mt.  Karasimbi  in  another.  The 
male  and  female  of  Mikeno  resemble  each  other 
more  nearly  than  either  of  them  do  any  of  the 
Karasimbi  gorillas.  Likewise  the  three  Kara- 
simbi gorillas  have  features  more  alike  than 
any  of  them  are  like  either  of  the  Mikeno  faces. 
Whether  these  are  family  resemblances  or 
whether  they  arise  from  geography,  which  seem 
doubtful,  as  the  mountains  are  but  four  miles 
apart,  or  whether  it  is  accidental  1  do  not  know. 
But  the  fact  suggests  a  line  of  study. 

I  did  not  see  a  gorilla  in  infancy,  but  there  are 
two  interesting  accounts  of  travelers  in  this 
region  who  have  seen  them.     Reichenow  says: 

"  I  was  successful  on  the  hunt  to  capture  an 
animal  only  a  few  days  old.  It  weighed  only 
2  kg.,  therefore  considerably  less  than  a  new- 
born human  child,  while  an  old  gorilla  consid- 
erably exceeds  an  outgrown  man  in  weight. 
The  whole  body  of  the  little  gorilla  was  sparsely 
covered  with  hair  so  that  it  almost  appeared 
naked;  only  on  the  crown  of  its  head  there  arose 
straight  up  a  tuft  of  long  brown  hairs.  This 
manner  of  hair  growth  gave  the  little  ape  a  par- 
ticularly human  appearance. 

"When  one  saw  the  little  being,  which  flour- 


ished beautifully  at  the  breast  of  a  Negro  nurse, 
in  its  helplessness,  one  had  to  become  con- 
vinced that  the  gorilla  nursling  needs  the  great- 
est care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  its  mother. 
On  the  soft  high  bed  the  mother  can  well  cover 
with  her  body  the  tiny  young  one  which  is  in 
great  need  of  warmth,  without  its  running  a 
chance  of  being  crushed  by  her  heavy  body." 

Late  in  191 9  1  received  a  letter  from  an 
English  hunter,  Mr.  C.  D.  Foster,  which  con- 
tained the  following  paragraphs  concerning  a 
gorilla  hunt  on  Mt.  Mikeno: 

"I  noticed  that  the  nearest  gorilla  was  hold- 
ing a  very  small  one  in  her  arms.  1  shot  and 
wounded  her  and  she  came  towards  me  still 
holding  the  young  one.  1  shot  again  and  she 
dropped.  The  rest,  by  this  time,  were  just 
disappearing,  and  having  shot  two  good  speci- 
mens 1  did  not  try  to  follow  them. 

"I  approached  the  female  gorilla  and  found 
her  lying  stomach  down  resting  on  her  elbows 
and  still  clasping  the  young  one.  She  was  evi- 
dently nearly  dead  and  I  took  a  photo  of  her  in 
this  position,  1  then  waited  for  her  to  die  which 
she  did  within  a  few  minutes,  so  1  went  up  to 
her  and  took  away  the  baby  gorilla  which 
was  quite  uninjured  and  apparently  was 
not  more  than  24  hours  old.  .  .  .  .  The 
baby   gorilla    (a  female)    is   now  two  months 


THE  HANDS  AND  FEET  OF  A  GORILLA 

Plaster  casts  made  immediately  after  the  animals  were  killed.  When  walking  the  gorilla  closes  his  hand  (like  the  cast 
on  the  right)  and  puts  his  knuckles  on  the  ground.  The  foot  shows  the  well  developed  heel  necessary  for  walking  upright 
which  man  and  the  gorilla  alone  of  all  animals  have.  The  cast  also  shows  how  the  big  toe  has  grown  away  from  "the 
thumb,"  which  is  useful  in  climbing,  toward  the  big  toe  useful  for  walking.  The  hand  on  the  left  has  the  fingers  straight- 
ened as  much  as  the  gorilla  can  straighten  them  with  the  arm  extended.     This  characteristic  is  perhaps  an  inheritance  from 

the  gorilla's  tree  li\ing  days 
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A    VIEW    FROM   THE    PROPOSED    GORILLA    SANCTUARY 
Where  the  gorilla  could  be  studied  in  his  native  haunts  without  danger,  with  little  inconvenience  and  small  expense 


old  and  in  the  best  of  health  and  weighs 
9  pounds.  She  has  cut  6  teeth  and  the  only  ail- 
ment she  has  had  was  a  cold  which  she  evidently 
caught  from  me  and  which  she  recovered  from 
very  quickly.  She  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
walking  yet  and  up  till  now  1  have  fed  her  en- 
tirely on  cow's  and  goat's  milk  and  occasionally, 
when  fresk  milk  was  unobtainable,  on  canned 
milk. 

"P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  which  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed  in  mailing  the  young  one 
which  I  mentioned  has  died;  at  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  just  over  three  months  old." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  this  ac- 
count of  Foster's  is  the  fact  that  the  baby 
gorilla  caught  cold  from  him.  Animals  usually 
do  not  catch  man's  diseases.  Seemingly  the 
gorilla  is  near  enough  man  to  catch  at  least 
some  of  them.  Probably  he  is  not  immunized 
against  any  contagious  diseases.  This  free  of 
disease  state,  if  it  exists,  will  make  him  a  unique 
pathological  study.  And  certainly  the  go- 
rilla differs  from  other  animals  in  his  freedom 
from  parasitical  disease.  1  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  him  with  a  microscope, 
but  he  is  the  only  wild  animal  in  Africa  that  I 
have  ever  skinned  and  cut  up  for  scientific  pur- 


poses that  had  no  visible  signs  of  parasites  on 
him  or  in  him. 

Reichenow  also  has  made  some  deductions 
about  the  family  life  of  gorillas  in  the  Mikeno 
region  which  are  interesting.  ''The  sleeping 
plans  of  the  members  of  a  gorilla  company," 
he  says,  "do  not  lie  irregularly  near  each  other 
but  we  find  them  joined  in  groups  of  two,  three 
or  four,  which  lets  us  clearly  recognize  that 
within  the  herd  there  exists  a  division  according 
to  families.  The  nests  of  a  family  lie  close  to 
each  other  and  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  meters 
away  from  the  neighboring  group,  so  that  the 
various  groups  seemed  closed  oflF  from  each 
other  by  the  thick  riot  of  plants,  like  various 
dwellings.  From  the  size  of  the  nests  we  see 
that  always  only  two  of  them  belong  to  adult 
animals;  if  there  are  more  nests  present,  these 
are  always  smaller  and  therefore  belong  to  the 
half  grown  young.  From  this  observation 
we  get  the  noteworthy  fact  that  the  gorilla  lives 
in  monogamy." 

1  can  not  say  that  my  observations  corrob- 
orate this  deduction.  In  one  of  the  bands  I 
saw  there  were  three  adult  males.  They  might 
under  his  theory  have  been  the  heads  of  three 
families.     But  in  the  other  band  there  was  but 
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one  male  and  several  females.  The  extra  fe- 
males may  have  been  spinster  aunts  of  the 
family,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  a  case  of  polygamy.  The 
truth  is  that  people  know  little  about  the  habits 
of  the  gorilla.  Really  to  know  about  an  animal 
requires  long  and  intimate  study.  Compara- 
tively few  people  have  even  shot  gorillas. 
Gorilla  skeletons,  even,  have  not  been  common 
for  study  like  those  of  other  animals.  The 
avidity  with  which  the  doctors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  seized 
upon  the  body  of  John  Daniel  shows  both  how 
rare  and  how  important  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  gorilla  is  to  the  science  of  medicine 
as  well  as  to  that  of  comparative  anatomy. 
And  even  less  of  study  has  been  given  the  go- 
rilla's living  habits  than  has  been  devoted  to 
his  dead  body  and  bones.  Most  of  the  infor- 
mation which  man  can  get  of  and  from  this 
nearest  relative  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  still 
to  be  had.  But  unless  some  measures  are 
quickly  taken  to  get  this  information  it  will 
never  be  gotten.  The  gorilla  is  on  his  way  to 
extinction.     He  is  not  particularly  numerous. 


He  is  neither  wary  nor  dangerous.  He  is  an 
easy  and  highly  prized  prey  to  the  "sporting" 
instinct. 

As  I  traveled  down  from  Mikeno  toward  the 
White  Friar's  Mission  the  fascinating  possibili- 
ties of  the  study  of  the  gorilla  and  its  immense 
scientific  importance  filled  my  mind  along  with 
the  fear  that  his  extinction  would  come  before 
adequate  study  was  made.  These  considera- 
tions materially  led  my  mind  to  the  idea  of  a 
gorilla  sanctuary;  and  I  realized  that  a  better 
place  for  such  a  thing  than  the  one  I  had  just 
left  could  hardly  be  hoped  for.  The  three 
mountains,  Mikeno,  Karasimbi,  and  Visoke 
stand  up  in  a  triangle  by  themselves.  Their 
peaks  are  about  four  miles  apart.  On  the 
slopes  of  these  mountains,  in  the  bamboos  and 
in  the  dense  forest,  there  are  several  bands  of 
gorillas.  1  judge  that  there  are  between  fifty 
and  one  hundred  animals  altogether.  In  all 
probability  the  animals  in  this  region  stay  on 
these  three  mountains.  Such  is  the  belief  of 
the  natives  and  it  is  a  reasonable  belief 
because  if  they  left  these  three  peaks  they 
would  have  to  travel  very  considerable  dis- 


GORILLA    COUNTRY 

Which   could   be   reserved  for  gorillas  without  inconvenience  to  the  native  population  who 
could  still  use  the  mountains  as  a  source  for  firewood  and  as  a  dry  season  range  for  their  cattle 
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tances  to  find  similar  security  and  food  sup- 
plies elsewhere.  This  being  tiue  the  three 
peaks  can  become  a  gorilla  sanctuary  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  preventing  hunters  from 
invading  them. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
animals  very  quickly  learn  to  remain  in  places 
where  they  are  safe  from  hunting  Likewise 
in  those  places  animals  soon  learn  to  accept  man 
without  fear  just  as  they  do  other  animals. 
The  case  of  the  bears  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
is  known  to  everyone.  At  Banff,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  protection  has  led  even  so  shy 
an  animal  as  the  mountain  sheep  to  accept  man 
enough  to  be  photographed  at  short  distances. 
Were  the  gorillas  on  the  three  peaks  protected 
I  am  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time  they 
would  become  so  accustomed  to  man  that  they 
could  be  studied  in  their  native  surroundings  in 
a  way  that  would  rapidly  produce  most  interest- 
ing and  important  scientific  results. 

This  sanctuary  would  not  interfere  with  any 
other  activity  in  the  country.  The  gorilla 
range  is  not  fit  for  agriculture.  The  natives 
use  it  now  as  a  source  for  firewood  and  a  graz- 
ing ground  for  their  cattle.  It  could  continue 
to  be  put  to  these  uses  as  far  as  the  gorillas 
would  be  concerned.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  and 
other  animals  might  flock  into  the  sanctuary 
so  as  to  become  something  of  a  problem,  but 
their  numbers  could  be  kept  down  without  dis- 
turbing the  gorillas'  sense  of  security. 

To  create  this  sanctuary  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  and  inexpensive.  I  think  it  would 
require  first  of  all  that  the  sanctuary  be 
bounded  by  a  road.     I  do  not  think  it  would  be 


necessary  to  fence  the  sanctuary  for  I  believe 
the  gorillas  would  stay  inside  its  limits.  The 
road  would  be  chiefly  for  police  purposes  to 
make  it  easier  to  be  sure  that  hunters  stayed 
outside.  The  policing  of  the  road  could  be 
done  by  the  natives.  As  the  pay  of  such  a 
policeman  is  about  5  cents  a  day,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  force  is  not  a  great  matter. 

Besides  the  road  and  the  police  the  sanctuary 
would  need  a  few  trails  and  a  station  to  con- 
sist of  a  residence  for  a  white  director  of  the 
sanctuary,  living  quarters  for  the  scientists,  and 
enough  servants  to  keep  the  station  going,  and 
a  simple  field  laboratory.  Neither  the  building 
nor  maintenance  for  such  an  institution  would 
be  expensive  in  Central  Africa.  I  know  of  no 
other  effort  of  so  moderate  a  size  likely  to  lead 
to  such  immediate  and  valuable  scientific 
results.  Moreover,  if  the  study  of  the  gorilla 
is  not  made  in  some  such  way  as  this  now,  it  is 
not  Hkely  that  it  will  ever  be  made  at  all.  If 
three  more  gentlemen  like  the  Prince  of  Sweden 
go  into  the  Mikeno  region  there  will  be  no 
gorillas  left  there.  The  gorilla  was  originally 
discovered  on  the  west  coast  and  they  have  been 
reported  at  various  places  across  Central 
Africa  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Mikeno 
region,  but  in  no  region  are  they  numerous; 
and  if  they  should  succeed  the  lion  and  the 
elephant  as  the  "correct"  thing  to  shoot,  their 
extinction  would  be  but  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
years. 

On  the  other  hand  a  very  few  years  of  study 
by  a  succession  of  scientific  men  from  the  best 
institutions  would  unquestionably  produce  far- 
reaching  results. 


This  article  concludes  Mr. 
Akeley  s  series  on  Gorillas 


INDUSTRY  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


The  War-Time  Problems  of  Labor,  Management,  Fuel,  and  Trans- 
portation are  Returning  with  the  Coming  of  Good  Times.  A 
Transportation    Remedy    is    the    Key    to    National    Prosperity 

By  FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


A  S  WE  emerge  from   months   of   slack 

/\      business    and    industrial     readjust- 

/   \     ment,    we    will    fare    better    if    we 

/  \  start  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  our  greatest  national  ailment, 
our  labor  problem,  has  been  slightl\'  changed, 
but  in  no  way  solved.  The  same  leaders  that 
were  in  control  two  \ears  ago  are  still  in  charge, 
and  these  leaders,  as  well  as  their  followers, 
continue  to  hold  the  same  beliefs  and  ideals. 
Wages  have  been  reduced  in  most  of  the  in- 
dustries where  the  workers  are  unorganized, 
but  in  our  great  basic  industries,  where  the 
men  belong  to  unions,  such  reductions  as  have 
been  made  have  come  b\-  force  rather  than  by 
the  voluntar\-  consent  of  the  emplo\ees.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  "one  convinced  against 
his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  Indus- 
trial readjustment  b\-  coercion  is  neither  satis- 
factor\-  nor  permanent.  When  the  smoke  has 
cleared  awav,  we  shall  be  able  to  count  noses  and 
see  whether  or  not  those  corporations  which 
endeavored  to  handle  their  labor  problem.s 
with  simple  justice  and  in  a  scientific  manner 
have  not  come  through  the  fire  without  being 
badly  scorched. 

Some  people  say  there  is  no  solution  for  our 
chief  national  ill.  They  insist  that  the  labor 
problem  has  alwa\s  been  with  us,  and  that  it 
always  will  be.  Such  a  thought  is  not  pro- 
gressive, lacks  courage,  and  would  be  extremely 
destructive  if  generally  accepted.  If  we  were 
to  appl\-  the  same  methods  to  solving  our 
human  problems  as  we  have  to  solving  our 
scientific  ones,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our 
advances  would  be  equally  great  in  both  fields. 
People  who  are  hopeful  are  proposing  many 
solutions,  but  none  of  them  should  come  before 
we  appl\'  one  remedy,  which  is  to  inaugurate 
an  age  of  pitiless,  unrestrained  industrial  pub- 
licity. We  have  come  to  a  time  when  secret 
business  must  be  banished.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  no  corporation  or  group  of 
corporations,  or  individual  employee  or  group 


of  individual  emplo\ees,  can  perpetrate  an 
injustice  in  the  face  of  an  educated  public 
opinion.  Therefore,  before  we  do  anything 
else,  let  us  establish  machinery  to  collect  and 
disseminate  the  true  facts  relating  to  each  and 
ever\'  industrv.  We  must  know  something  of 
costs,  wages,  living  conditions,  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  various  communities,  transportation 
charges,  local  distribution  costs,  and  retail 
profits.  And  right  here  it  should  be  noted  that 
information  of  this  kind,  to  be  effective,  must 
come  from  neutral  commissions  or  bureaus 
created  only  to  serve  the  public,  and  having 
no  connection  with  any  industry  or  any  labor 
organization. 

Such  informative  bureaus  would  bring  out 
astonishing  facts.  It  would  be  shown  that 
one  of  our  greatest  losses  results  from  the  high 
cost  of  marketing  articles  and  materials.  The 
cost  of  marketing  clothing,  shoes,  drugs,  dry- 
goods,  and  similar  products,  averages  from  20 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  price  paid  for  such  art- 
icles. Therefore,  of  every  dollar  the  customer 
spends  in  a  retail  store,  from  20  to  40  cents 
goes  to  cover  the  wholesale  and  retail  market- 
ing charges.  For  example,  the  average  cost  of 
selling  shoes  in  50  cities  is  24.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sales  price.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  nation's  whole  production  is  consumed  in 
the  support  of  trading  practices  which  are 
whollx'  unproductive.  Largely  due  to  the  ab- 
normal size  of  our  retailing  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  consumer  con- 
tributes a  larger  part  of  each  dollar  he  spends 
to  marketing  costs  than  the  citizen  of  any 
other  country.  Here  in  America  we  have  one 
retail  store  for  every  72  persons. 

When  business  was  booming  we  were  mostly 
interested  in  wa\'s  and  means  to  increase  pro- 
duction. To-day  the  important  problem  is 
costs.  Months  of  slack  business  have  afforded 
us  an  opportunit\'  to  anal\'ze  conditions.  The 
result  is  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  divert  some 
of  our  critical   scrutinv  from   the  actions  of 
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workers  to  the  capabilities  of  corporation  ex-  paint  during  six  months  of  idleness.     These 

ecutives.     A   recent   survey  showed  that  the  may  be  small  matters,  but  in  the  aggregate  for 

average   industrial   efficiency   throughout   the  the  whole  country  they  are  large,  and  I  cite 

United  States  is  no  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  them  simply  because  they  are  representative 

the  standard  possible.     It  also  showed  that  in  of  hundreds  of  other  current  wastes  in  our 

one  year  in  this  country  84  per  cent,  of  our  com-  industrial  practices. 

mercial  failures  were  chargeable  to  poor  man-  Speaking  of  the  preservation  of  materials 

agement.     Such    facts    force    the    conclusion  through  the  use  of  paint,  it  is  a  fact  that  of  all 

that    management    to-day    needs    education  of  our  everyday  necessities  that  are  entering 

even  more  than  does  labor.  upon  a  widened  sphere  of  human  service,  none 

is  more  important  or  has  greater  potentialities 

HOW   TO    ELIMINATE    WASTE  ^,               o  •    +        IT               o                                     i       1       i     ^ 

than  pamt.     ror  years  m.any  people  looked 

IN  THESE  troublous  times,   we  must   seek  upon  paint  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  whose 

rehef  through  waste  elimination  as  well  as  chief  purpose  was  to  please  the  eye.     Now  we 

wage    reductions.     Many    wastes,    especiall)'  have  come  to  know  that  this  interesting  and 

those  in  our  factories,  are  caused  chiefly  by  the  varied  preparation  is  an  agent  of  thrift,  an  aid 

failure   of   management   to   furnish   adequate  to  health,  and  an   auxiliary  to   illumination, 

incentives  or  rewards  to  employees  for  maxi-  The  manufacture  of  paint  was  first  an  art, 

mum   individual   effort.     Labor  can   only   be  then  a  trick,  and  now  it  has  become  a  science, 

efficient  when  the  creative  faculty  is  stimu-  Managers  generally  are  just  commencing  to 

lated,  and  this  comes  through  the  proper  ar-  appreciate  the  true  value  of  paint  in  business 

rangement    of    work.     Capital    can    only    be  and  industry.     From  a  lighting  standpoint  the 

efficient    when    the    reproductive    faculty    is  possibilities  are  immense.     The  proper  use  of 

stimulated,    and   this    comes   through    proper  the  proper  paint  will  effect  large  savings  in 

planning.     To  get  industrial  efficiency,  capital  electricity  or  other  illuminants  as  well  as  in- 

and  labor  must  function  in  unison,  and  this  crease  the  efficiency  of  workmen.     In  every 

can   never  happen   unless   the   reward   or  re-  office  and  factory,  careful  attention  should  be 

muneration  to  both  capital  and  labor  is  just  given  to  making  an  intelligent  selection  of  the 

and  adequate.     Efforts  to  extend  Federal  con-  wall  and  ceiling  colors  best  adapted  for  the 

trol  in  the  United  States  would  make  practi-  purposes  in  hand, 

cally  no  headway  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  ^             :) 

I    n    •         ■       •                                 .  WHAT   CO  LOR. f^ 

many  deficiencies  in  management. 

As  an  example  of  unnecessary  industrial  r)^R-E-WHITE  paints  give  considerably 
waste,  let  me  state  that  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  I  more  light  reflection  in  a  room  than  do 
broken-down  machinery  and  metal  equipment  cream-colored  paints.  The  rays  from  power- 
in  the  scrap  piles  in  this  country  to-day  could  ful  lights,  falling  upon  dark  brick  or  stone  walls, 
have  been  retained  in  service  for  periods  rang-  give  far  less  light  to  a  room  than  do  the  rays 
ing  from  two  to  ten  years,  by  the  application  from  less  powerful  lights  falling  upon  similar 
of  proper  methods  for  their  care  and  operation  walls  that  have  been  painted  in  light  colors, 
during  times  of  idleness.  Hundreds  of  ma-  with  dust-resisting,  washable  paint.  Con- 
chine  shops  are  now  wasting  large  sums  of  trary  to  general  belief,  gloss  paints  give 
money  through  their  failure  to  separate  the  slightly  less  illumination  than  flat  paints, 
metal  borings,  turnings,  and  filings  which  are  This  is  because  of  the  higher  amount  of  pig- 
produced  as  by-products  each  day.  In  many  ment  in  the  latter,  for  the  higher  the  pigment 
plants  the  metal  piles  consist  of  steel,  cast-  content,  the  greater  the-  reflections.  On  the 
iron  and  brass  thrown  together,  and  such  a  other  hand,  dust  is  more  likely  to  adhere  to 
mixture  has  comparatively  small  value.  In  flat  paints,  so  that  in  a  factory  in  which  there 
order  to  obtain  the  top  price  for  metal  scrap,  is  a  quantity  of  dust,  it  may  be  preferable  to 
the  manufacturer  must  provide  separate  con-  use  the  glossy  finish.  Moreover,  gloss  paints 
tainers  under  the  different  machines  so  that  are  more  easily  washed,  and  stand  the  wetting 
the  various  metals  used  will  not  become  mixed,  better  than  do  flat  paints. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  paint- 
through  the  failure  of  companies  regularly  to  ing  question,  one  authority  tells  of  a  saving  of 
paint  iron  and  steel  smoke-stacks.  A  new  $14,000  annually,  which  it  was  estimated  was 
stack  will  often  be  ruined  by  an  utter  lack  of  effected  in  one  office  building  alone  by  proper 
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painting  of  the  interior.  This  expert  recom-  understand  that  dark-colored  paints  absorb  not 
mends  a  paint  capable  of  being  thoroughly  only  light  rays  but  heat  rays  as  well.  For  in- 
cleaned,  and  suggests  a  fixed  policy  providing  stance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  suitable  coating 
for  a  twice-a-year  cleaning.  This  is  best  from  for  oil  tanks.  These  enormous  containers  may 
the  standpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  that  of  be  filled  with  light  distillates  which  upon 
illumination.  It  is  possible  to  use  two  dif-  becoming  warm  produce  highly  expansible 
ferent  kinds  of  light  paint  in  a  room,  and  with  vapors.  When  black  or  dark-colored  paints 
one  the  reflection  factor  will  be  only  50  per  have  been  used  to  coat  the  tanks,  a  rapid 
cent,  while  with  the  other  it  will  be  70  per  absorption  of  heat  takes  place,  and  consider- 
cent.  In  such  a  case,  with  the  poorer  paint,  able  losses  by  evaporation  are  likely  to  occur. 
there  is  a  decrease  in  illumination  on  the  work-  White  or  light-colored  paint  should  therefore 
ing  surface  in  the  room,  of  about  40  per  cent,  be  used  on  oil-storage  tanks  if  it  is  desired  to 
The  selection  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  coatings  prevent  such  losses.  Faintly  tinted  white 
in  an\'  factory  or  business  office  is  no  less  im-  paints  are. to  be  preferred  to  pure  white  paints, 
portant  than  the  selection  of  the  proper  type  for  they  absorb  no  more  heat  than  the  latter, 
of  reflector  equipment  which  it  is  proposed  to  and  in  addition  to  being  more  pleasing  to  the 
use  on  the  lamps.  eye,  are  more  durable. 

Railroad  officials  have  turned  to  the  use  of  The  proper  use  of  paint  in  business  and  in- 
a  high  grade  of  white  paint  for  coating  the  dustry  entails  a  precautionary  expense  that  re- 
interior  of  train-sheds,  their  contention  being  turns  an  astonishingly  high  rate  of  interest, 
that  the  white  surface  improves  working  con-  The  need  of  the  hour  is  thrift,  and  there  is  no 
ditions  and  decreases  the  likelihood  of  acci-  practice  in  the  art  of  saving  that  excels  the 
dents.  Shipowners  have  discovered  that  white  plan  of  preserving  the  property  we  already 
paint  greatly  increases  the  light  factor  in  the  possess.  A  dollar  saved  has  no  less  value  than 
holds  of  vessels.  Machine-shop  foremen  have  a  dollar  earned.  People  who  doubt  the  worth 
found  that  accidents  are  reduced  by  painting  of  paint  may  gain  enlightenment  through  find- 
certain  machines  a  light  color.  In  some  cities,  ing  out  why  bankers  will  lend  more  money  on 
paint  is  not  only  being  used  for  marking  streets  land  where  farm  buildings  are  well  painted  and 
in  accordance  with  traffic  regulations,  but  it  is  kept  in  good  condition  than  on  land  where 
also  being  applied  to  stone  curbings  on  dark  they  are  not.  The  banker's  action  is  based  on 
and  poorly  lighted  streets.  The  idea  here  in  his  belief  that  the  farmer's  houses  and  barns 
mind  is  to  prevent  motor  accidents.  Before  will  not  only  last  longer  through  the  use  of  a 
long,  stones  and  tree-trunks  along  open  high-  protective  coating,  but  that  the  man  who  em- 
ways  and  especially  at  dangerous  corners  and  ploys  paint  as  a  conservator  is  wise  and  thrifty, 
beside  embankments,  will  be  painted  white  so  and  therefore  a  good  risk.  We  may  well  ask 
as  to  reflect  the  illumination  of  the  motor-car  if  it  is  not  likewise  true  that  the  worth  of  a 
headlights,  thus  making  night  driving  safer.  business  manager  may  be  determined  in  some 

Most  everyone  is  aware  of  the  preservative  degree  by  his  attitude  on  the  paint  question, 
properties  of  paint,  but  these  are  fully  utilized 
by  very  few.  Many  building  materials  start 
to  decay  after  only  24  hours  exposure  to  the  TN  THE  foregoing  discussion,  some  remarks 
elements.  The  loss  suffered  yearly  through  1  were  included  relative  to  increasing  the  il- 
neglect  to  keep  metal  well  painted  amounts  to  lumination  in  working  places.  This  leads 
many  millions  of  dollars  here  in  the  United  very  naturally  to  the  subject  of  sight-saving  in 
States  alone.  The  value  of  cement  buildings  business  hours.  The  need  of  the  moment  is 
may  be  increased  at  least  1 5  per  cent,  by  a  pore-  for  improved  methods  to  reduce  operating 
filling,  water-resisting  paint,  while  it  is  actually  charges.  As  business  recovers,  prices,  wages, 
true  that  wood  will  last  indefinitely  if  well  and  other  factors  in  operation  costs  will  ad- 
painted.  Now  we  have  fire-retarding  paints  vance,  and  managements  will  be  confronted 
which  are  being  emplo>'ed  largely  to  lessen  the  with  the  necessity  of  either  boosting  the 
inflammability  of  shingled  roofs  and  other  sur-  prices  on  finished  articles,  or  of  making  science 
^^^^^-  and  skill  carry  the  burden  of  heavier  charges. 

Research  work  in  recent  years  has  taught  This  latter  plan  is  far  more  satisfactory,  for 

much  concerning  the  use  of  paint  that  was  otherwise  business  only  travels   in  a  vicious 

not  known  or  suspected  in  times  past.     We  now  circle.     Great  are  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
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output    through    better    Hghting.     Investiga-  accommodate  itself  to  different  intensities  of 

tions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  show  in-  Hght.     This   condition   causes   fatigue,   which 

creases  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  in  production,  depreciates  not  only  the  ability  to  work,  but 

due  to  the  installation  of  more  modern  systems  the    willingness    to    work.     Twenty-five    per 

of  illumination.     Before  long,  winter  will  be  cent,  of  all  accidents  occurring  in  and  about 

here,  and  then  we  will  have  the  months  of  industrial  plants  in  the  United  States,  are  due 

minimum   daylight.     In   hundreds   of  plants,  to  poor  lighting. 

the  illumination  is  so  bad  that  it  blinds  work-         The  day  of  the  lamp  having  a  clear  bulb  is 

men,  and  causes  them  much  physical  discom-  passing,     in   the   future   there   will    be   only 

fort.     Such    a    condition    certainly    does    not  treated   glass   that   hides   the  point   of  light, 

tend  to  high  industrial  efficiency.  Then  we  are  coming  to  the  day  of  the  lamp 

In  many  places  the  illumination  is  so  ar-  that  will  emit  rays  of  light  of  the  proper  color 
ranged  that  a  strong  light  is  directed  to  some  for  certain  classes  of  work.  Daylight  is  made 
special  point  on  a  cutting  tool,  a  work-bench  up  of  seven  colors.  The  relative  luminosity 
or  a  desk,  while  all  round  the  operative  a  of  the  four  pnncipal  colors  is  as  follows:  Red, 
semi-darkness  prevails.  Excessive  light  on  twelve;  yellow,  two  hundred  and  eighty;  green, 
spots  causes  eyestrain  and  poor  vision  of  sur-  one  thousand;  and  violet,  sixteen.  This  means 
rounding  areas  with  resultant  accident.  It  is  that  to  see  as  clearly  with  a  light  composed  of 
just  about  as  bad  to  half-lose  both  eyes  as  to  red  rays  as  with  one  of  green,  we  need  eighty- 
lose  one  eye  outright.  In  the  majority  of  three  times  as  much  energy  transformed  into 
cases  the  need  of  glasses  is  caused  by  the  kind  light.  The  best  example  of  the  efficiency  of 
of  light  we  use  to  work  under.  There  is  no  the  green  ray  is  the  little  firefly,  whose  light  is 
better  light  tester  than  the  human  eye,  and  confined  wholly  to  this  one  color, 
when  we  get  a  signal  in  the  form  of  pain,  it  is  Managers  of  to-morrow  will  find  it  necessary 
safe  to  assume  that  the  artificial  light  sur-  to  study  carefully  this  subject  of  color  in  light, 
rounding  us  is  deficient  in  quality  or  volume.  None  of  our  present  lamps  are  perfect  sub- 
As  to  the  cost  of  proper  lighting,  it  is  easy  to  stitutes  for  daylight  in  those  businesses  where 
figure  out  just  how  much  time  a  workman  will  the  workers  are  required  to  match  colors, 
have  to  lose  to  equal  the  cost  of  all  the  light  he  Under  the  strong  light  of  an  average  electric 
could  possibly  use  all  day.  Such  an  investi-  lamp,  practically  all  blues  appear  black.  In 
gation  will  bring  out  the  surprising  fact  that  a  some  plants,  where  there  is  abundant  machin- 
loss  of  about  three  minutes  on  the  part  of  an  ery  and  other  objects  that  might  produce  glare 
individual  worker  will  more  than  cover  any  under  ordinary  electric  lamps  containing  all 
additional  cost  that  a  company  would  be  Hkely  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  satisfactory  results 
to  spend  for  perfect  illumination.  have  been  obtained  by  installing  a  system  of 

Daylight,  although  generally  more  intense  illumination  which  gives  off  light  of  a  bluish- 

than  artificial  illumination,  is  the  easiest  of  all  green  color  only. 

lights  on  the  eyes,  because  it  reaches  us  in  a  The  recent  progress  in  illumination  fur- 
high  state  of  diffusion.  One  of  the  common  nishes  a  fair  index  of  scientific  advances  gen- 
mistakes  we  make  in  industrial  lighting,  in  the  erally.  A  few  years  ago  manufacturers  in 
case  of  overstrained  eyes,  is  to  reduce  the  in-  certain  lines  were  compelled  to  shut  down  when 
tensity  of  the  light  instead  of  increasing  the  daylight  failed.  Now  in  these  same  plants, 
diffusion.  Many  managements  in  taking  up  due  to  modern  illumination,  the  companies 
the  question  of  lighting  attempt  to  secure  re-  find  that  their  night  work  is  as  good  as  their 
suits  wherein  all  shadows  are  wholly  eliminated,  day  work.  One  company,  making  wooden 
This  plan  is  not  conducive  to  distinct  vision,  rulers,  couldn't  match  boxwood  after  daylight 
for  it  is  the  shadow  that  produces  the  relief  in  had  disappeared;  a  concern  making  ivory 
objects,  making  them  stand  out.  Therefore,  piano  keys  was  unable  to  sort  the  material 
to  see  objects  distinctly,  other  than  flat  sur-  properly  after  dark;  similar  difficulties  were 
faces,  shadow  is  necessary.  experienced  by  manufacturers  of  metal  pots. 

Hundreds   of   big  industrial   plants   in   the  safety-razor  blades,  and  sugar.     In  all  these 

United  States  use  arc  lamps,  which,  as  every-  cases,    better   illumination    removed    the   dif- 

one  knows,  give  a  light  that  flickers.     With  ficulty.     The  question  of  lighting  is  one  that 

such  illumination  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  con-  should    be    carefully    investigated    by    every 

stantly  opening  and   closing,   endeavoring  to  company  official  who  has  not  already  done  so, 
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and  who  is  interested  in  reducing  operating  mine  in  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia  is  of  no 

costs.  use  to  the  consumer  in  New  York  or  Massa- 

It    would    be  possible,   and   perhaps   inter-  chi'setts.     Consequently,   the  future  of  busi- 

esting,   to   continue  in   this   same  strain  and  ness  in  the  United  States  in  coming  months 

show  many  other  marvelous  opportunities  to  will  be  good  or  bad  in  the  same  degree  as  the 

apply  science  to  business  and  thereby  to  reduce  country's  railroad  service  is  good  or  bad. 

waste  and  increase  industrial  efficiency.     How-  Therefore,  as  1  have  said,  the  big  national 

ever,  at  the  present  moment,  all  other  prob-  problem  of  the  day  is  transportation,  and  here 

lems  of  national  scope  are  of  small  importance  again   we   meet    the   same   questions    that    so 

when   compared   with   the   d  fHculties  we  are  seriously  disturbed  us  during  the  war,  and  on 

about  to  face  in  our  basic  transportation  in-  numerous  occasions  before  then.     The  coun- 

dustry.     In  the  way  our  life  is  now  arranged,  try's  carriers  are  not  in  good  shape,  and  will 

our  business  success  and  prosperity,  as  well  not   be  until   they  have  spent   three  or  four 

as  our  personal   comfort  and   happiness,   are  billion   dollars   for  motive  equipment,   rolling 

dependent  on  an  adequate  supply  of  mechani-  stock,  and  other  essential  supplies.     The  rail- 

cal    energy.     We   are    in    an    age   when    the  roads  have  not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  money 

world's  work  is  done  by  miachinery,  not  by  to  satisfy  their  expansion  needs,  because  the 

human  hands,  and  the  wheels  will  not  turn  public  has  not  been  sure  that  investments  in 

unless  fuel  is  burned  or  falling  water  is  har-  railroads  will  be  profitable, 

nessed.     Enough    energy    is    going   to   waste  Railroad  managements  have  applied  many 

daily  throughout   the  world   in   the  form   of  comparatively    new    ideas    to    their    business 

hydro-electric   power   to   equal    the    labor   of  during    the    past    year,    to    facilitate    freight 

1,800,000,000  men.     A  very  large  part  of  this  handling  and  to  get  maximum  service  out  of  the 

loss  is  taking  place  here  in  the  United  States,  inadequate   equipment    now   on    hand.     This 

But  the  harnessing  of  water  is  not  the  job  of  winter,  if  the  business  improvement  continues, 

a  moment,  so  in  our  present  fuel  emergency  and  in  addition  to  handling  our  crops  and  the 

we  must  look  elsewhere  for  relief.  normal  products  of  other  industries  we  must 

The  flow  of  oil  from  the  wells  of  the  world  is  transport  from  twelve  to  thirteen  million  tons 

continuing  at  a  most  amazing  rate.     But  the  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  each  week, 

markets  for  oil  are  established  so  that  very  we   will    be   facing   an    emergency    that    will 

little  of  this  kind  of  fuel  will  be  available  to  necessitate    having    every    car    loaded    with 

substitute  for  coal  in  case  some  of  our  indus-  every  pound   of  freight   it   can   carry.     Also, 

tries  are  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  every  car  must  be  loaded  and  unloaded  with 

solid  fuel  this  winter.     This  brings  us  to  the  the  greatest  possible  speed.     A  few  years  ago 

conclusion  that   unless  we  have  enough  coal,  the  average  figure  for  railroad  cars  in  bad  order 

our  industries   in   coming  months   must   slow  was  never  more  than  5  per  cent.     To-day,  15 

down,  and  householders  must  exercise  economy  per  cent,  of  all  the  railroad  cars  in  the  country 

this  fall  and  winter  in  heating  their  homes.  are  reported  in  bad  order.     In  the  matter  of 

The  public  mind  has  been  educated  to  under-  locomotives,  the  bad-order  record  shows  that 
stand  that  the  capacity  of  our  mines  is  so  25  per  cent,  of  our  railroad  engines  are  not 
great  that  the  losses  which  occur  from  a  coal  in  good  shape,  while  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
strike  can  be  quickly  made  up  by  simply  re-  considered  nothing  less  than  alarming  if  10 
suming  operations  under  high  pressure.  This  per  cent,  of  the  country's  locomotives  were  in 
idea  is  not  true,  for  mine  capacity  simply  bad  order, 
means  that  we  possess  ability  to  make  avail- 
able a  huge  supply  of  coal  at  the  mine,  and  does  ^^^^  production  and  railroad  capacity 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  coal  is  "HOURTEEN  years  ago  we  were  producing 
useful  only  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  f  coal  at  the  rate  of  415,000,000  short  tons 
With  the  coming  of  fall,  it  is  no  longer  a  ques-  per  year,  and  the  railroads  had  800,000  coal 
tion  of  how  much  coal  we  can  mine  but  how  cars  in  which  to  move  it.  If  we  are  to  have 
much  we  can  transport  and  distribute.  There-  enough  coal  to  see  us  through  this  winter,  we 
fore,  while  it  is  true  that  the  coal  industry  is  will  have  to  produce  it  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
our  most  basic  business,  and  that  practically  more  than  6co,ooo,coo  tons  annuallv,  and  we 
everything  stops  when  coal  cannot  be  ob-  have  a  little  less  than  900,000  cars  in  which  to 
tamed,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  coal  lying  at  the  haul  it.     If  we  look  back  over  the  records,  it 
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will  be  found  that  during  the  last  decade  the  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  approximately 

output  of  coal  has  increased  70  per  cent,  and  250,000  additional  cars  to  the  total  number  now 

the   number    of    coal   cars   less   than   20   per  in  use.     Railroad  earnings  would  be  increased 

cent.  materially,  and  each  and  every  car  would  be 

Another  fact  worth  noting  is  that  45   per  obliged  to  travel  only  two  more  miles  a  day. 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 

inhabits  II  per  cent,  of  our  area.    Of  all  the  "^""^  ^^'^^  ™  '^"''  ^^"^^  "0^'^° 

manufactured  goods  produced  in  this  country,  \TOTHING  is  needed  more  just  now  than 

nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  originates  IN    an  active  educational  campaign  designed 

in   a   comparatively   small    Eastern   territory,  to  impress  evei*yone  with  the  fact  that  ade- 

Practically  no  coal  except  anthracite  is  pro-  quate   transportation    service   is   the    key   to 

duced  in  this  congested  region,  and  to  make  prosperity  in  this  country  during  the  months 

the  situation  far  worse,  all  the  bituminous  coal  to  come.     If  we  are  content  to  go  ahead  on  the 

that  must  be  supplied  to  this  crowded  region  low  scale  of  industrial  activity  that  prevailed 

must  pass  through  four  gateways,  which  are  last  year,  then  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 

definitely  limited  in  capacity.     The  situation  so  greatly  about  railroad  matters.     But  if  we 

in  New  England  and  adjacent  North  Atlantic  have  faith  in  the  idea  that  we  are  in  for  a 

States  is  very  much  like  that  which  exists  when  business   advance,    then   it   is   absolutely   es- 

a  crowded  theatre  catches  fire:  the  number  of  sential  that  each  person  shall  do  his  part  to 

people   that   can   get   out   of  the   building  in  relieve  the  railroad  deficiency.     Everyone  who 

specified  time  depends  on  the  number  of  doors  ships  or  receives  freight  must  constantly  be  on 

available.     The  gateways  to  the  manufactur-  the  lookout  for  shipments,  and  then  remove 

ing  communities  of  the  East  will  take  so  much  the  goods  from  the  station  as  soon  as  they 

freight    and    no    more.     Of    course,    coal    is  arrive.     Car-load    shipments    should    be    ac- 

shipped  to  this  region  via  the  water  route  as  cepted   promptly  and  immediately  unloaded, 

well  as  the  rail,  but  here  again  the  volume  that  Cars  should  not  be  ordered  unless  the  shipper 

can  pass  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  piers,  is  in  a  position  to  load  them  promptly,  and  no 

and  already  on  one  or  two  occasions  coal  has  more  cars  should  be  demanded  any  day  than 

been  loaded  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  at  a  rate  are   necessary   to   meet   actual    requirements, 

that  permitted  of  no  increase.  All  goods  for  shipment  should  be  ready  for 

Unless  we  are  to  experience  a  fuel  famine  this  immediate  loading  on   receipt  of  cars.     The 

winter,  great  care  must  be  exercised  by  every-  way-bill  should  be  made  up  before  loading  is 

one  in  getting  the  most  out  of  our  inadequate  completed,  and  goods  should  be  routed  in  the 

transportation   system.     Freight    cars   in   the  most  direct  way.     The  consignee  can  help  the 

United  States  at  the  present  time  are  moving  situation  in  case  of  a  serious  car  shortage  by 

only  10  per  cent,  of  the  time,  while  1 1  per  cent,  making  purchases  from  the  nearest   sources, 

of  the  time  is  devoted  to  loading  them  and  an  thus  avoiding  long  hauls.     These  and  many 

additional  10  per  cent,  to  unloading  the  cars,  other  rules  may  be  followed  with  much  benefit, 

The  remaining  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  avail-  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  nation's 

able  time  is  largely  wasted,  so  far  as  effective  business  as  a  whole. 

service  is  concerned,  for  it  is  taken  up  with  re-  A  discussion  of  the  transportation  problem 

pairs,  switching,  and  unnecessary  delays.     If  could  be  extended  over  pages,  but  it  has  been 

we  could  save  only  one  hour  each  day  for  each  my  purpose  to  touch  only  sufficient  high  spots 

car,    this    would    amount    to    approximately  to  impress  the  importance  of  the  problem  and 

2,500,000    car-hours    a    day.     Dividing    this  the   necessity   of   each   and   every   American 

figure  by   24,   it   is   claimed  that   the  public  making  the  question  a  matter  of  his  own  per- 

would  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  more  than  sonal    business.     If    any   one  is  carrying  the 

100,000    additional    cars    through    this    small  idea  that  adequate  transportation  is  only  of 

saving.     Furthermore,  if  means  could  be  de-  local  or  limited  importance  to  a  few  people,  the 

vised  to  increase  the  mileage  of  all  of  our  cars  events  of  the  coming  winter  will  efi'ectually 

10  per  cent,  annually,  such  an  improvement  dispel  the  illusion. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN 
MOVING  PICTURES 

A  Project  that  Will  Present  an  Authoritative  Moving  Picture  Series  of  the  Great 
Events  in  the  Building  of  America  from  the  Time  of  Columbus  to  the  Present  Day 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 

Photographs  copyrighted  by  the  Chronicles  of  America  Picture  Corporation 


WITHIN  a  few  weeks  of  the 
publication  of  this  article  the 
story  of  Columbus  and  his 
discovery  of  the  great  New 
World  will  be  no  longer 
merely  a  succession  of  printed  words.  It  will 
also  be  a  picture  for  us  to  see,  almost  as  if  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  screen  were  the  shades 
of  a  long  departed  past. 

The  drama  of  the  world  is  in  its  history. 
The  characters  that  have  built  and  destroyed, 
that  have  fought,  and  worked,  and  aided,  and 
hindered  the  world's  development— all  of  them 
have  been,  in  some  past  time,  living,  breathing 
human  beings,  subject  to  the  same  influences 
that  have  affected  those  about  them.  Be- 
cause of  their  opportunities,  their  greatness,  or 


their  failings  some  have  come  to  occupy  posi- 
tions of  prominence  in  the  records  of  mankind, 
but,  for  all  that,  they  were  none  the  less  human. 

But  history  places  about  many  of  them  the 
aura  of  the  demigods,  and  seldom  recreates  for 
us  convincing  pictures  of  men  and  women  of 
flesh  and  blood,  subject  to  "  the  heartache  and 
the  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir 
to." 

Could  we  but  see  the  Caesars  in  their  mighty 
Rome,  the  grand  old  sages  of  more  ancient 
Greece,  the  heroes  of  our  own  new  land — see 
them  as  they  lived  their  lives  and  solved  their 
problems,  what  a  great  influence  they  might 
wield,  over  and  above  that  which  affects  us 
as  we  study  their  achievements  in  the  written 
records. 
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To  see  them  as  they  Hved  is  beyond  us. 
Yet  there  is  a  way  to  recreate  their  Hves,  in 
order  that  convincing  shadows  of  the  world's 
great  characters  may  pass  before  us. 

Wherever  history  gives  us  enough  of  the  de- 
tails, we  can  reconstruct  the  picture,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lens,  a  strip  of  celluloid,  and 
an  electric  light,  project  the  story  on  to  a  silver 
screen,  where  the  lights  and  shadows  become 
almost  as  convincing  as  life  itself,  and  as  ac- 
curate to  the  most  minute  detail  as  the  records 
and  the  studies  of  historians  make  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments 
of  the  Yale  University  Press  has  been  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  their  fifty  volume 
series  called  "The  Chronicles  of  America." 
In  these  volumes  American  history  is  accurately 
told  in  terms  of  the  individuals  who  have 
played  important  parts  in  the  building  of 
America,  with  the  result  that  history  becomes 
the  fascinating  story  of  men  and  women  with 
whose  problems  and  difficulties  one  can  sym- 
pathize, and  in  whose  strength  and  weaknesses 
one  can  see  the  workings  of  minds  and  souls 
subject  to  the  influences  that  affect  us  all. 


So  successful  was  this  series  of  books  that 
the  first  of  them  had  hardly  been  published 
when  inquiries  began  to  find  their  way  to  the 
publishers,  concerning  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
ducing in  moving  pictures  these  dramatic 
stories  of  America's  building.  As  other  books 
of  the  series  appeared  the  inquiries  concerning 
the  moving  picture  possibilities  came  in  more 
rapidly,  showing  plainly  that  the  interest  among 
instructors  as  well  as  among  the  public  at 
large  was  widespread  and  solidly  founded. 

The  controlling  spirits  of  the  Yale  University 
Press  considered  the  proposition,  and  after 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  research,  pho- 
tography, historical  accuracy,  and  sale  they 
organized  a  new  corporation  for  the  exclusive 
production  of  a  series  of  historical  films  cover- 
ing American  history  from  Columbus's  day  to 
our  own. 

Yale  University  Press  is,  of  course,  not  en- 
gaged in  publishing  books  for  profit.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  it  does  is  the  publication  of 
material  that  is  valuable  in  the  extreme,  but 
could  not  by  any  chance  be  expected  to  pay  for 
itself.     In  this  respect  the  Chronicles  of  Amer- 


THE    SPANISH    ROYAL    COUNCIL    AT    SANTA    FE 

Which  met  in  January,  1492,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  financing  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.    The  members  of  the 
Council  included  two  philosophers,  one  astrologer,  one  cosmographer,  two  pilots,  one  seaman,  Luis  de  Santangel,  treasurer 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Aragon,  Alonsode  Quintanilla,  accountant-general,  Juan  Cabrero,  the  king's  chamberlain, 
Juan  Diego  of  Dega,  preceptor  to  Prince  John,  and  the  Cardinal  Mendoza 
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THE    SPANISH    SOVEREIGNS    REFUSE    THEIR    HELP 

And  Columbus  (Fred  Eric)  receives  from  Hernando  de  Talavera,  confessor  to  Queen 
Isabella,  the  verdict  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Council  of  1490.     Talavera  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  Sovereigns  may  listen  again  when  the  Moorish  war  is  over 


torical  research,  moving 
picture  production,  and 
sales,  with  the  result  that 
now,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  devoted  to  planning 
and  study,  the  first  of  this 
valuable  historical  series 
is  about  ready  for  release. 

These  pictures  are 
meant  to  be  used  as  sup- 
plementary aids  to  the 
teaching  of  history.  But 
their  uses  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  class  room. 
The  great  manufacturing 
plants  that  maintain 
schools  for  their  emplo\ees 
will  find  this  new  mater- 
ial exceptionally  valuable 
in  the  work  of  Americani- 
zation, the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  similar  organizations 
will  find  them  useful.  The 
whole  series  is  to  be  so 
constructed  that  each  reel 
is  an  entity,  which  can  be 
shown  with  or  without 
the  ones  before  and  after 
it. 

In  using  the  pictures 
there  is  no  suggested 
scheme  that  will  prevent 
an\'  instructor  from  using 
them  in  any  way  he  sees 
fit.  Those  who  wish  to 
use  them— entirely  or  in 
part— are  at  liberty  to 
work  them  into  their  cur- 


ica  Picture  Corporation  is  a  little  different. 
While  it  is  engaged  in  making  pictures  pri- 
marily important  for  their  faithful  incorporation 
of  the  facts  of  history,  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  in- 
sistence upon  this  primar\-  formula  will  not 
prevent  them  from  receiving  a  profit  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  continue  a  work  that  is 
exceptionally  expensive,  without  being  forced 
to  turn  to  endowments  and  subscriptions  for 
the  large  amounts  they  need. 

The  Chronicles  of  America  Picture  Corpor- 
ation has  as  its  president  George  Parmly  Day, 
Treasurer  of  Yale  University,  who  is  president 
also  of  the  Yale  University  Press,  which  he 
founded  fourteen  years  ago.  Under  him  are 
men  whose  experience  covers  the  fields  of  his- 


ricula  as  thev  themselves  see  best. 


The  plan  is  to  take  about  100  reels,  which 
are  divided  as  follows: 

I.     THE  MORNING  OF  AMERICA 
Nine  Plays  in  Twenty-two  Reels 

REELS 

1.  Columbus 3 

2.  Pocahontas  (Jamestown) 3 

3.  The  Pilgrims 2 

4.  The  Puritans  2 

5.  Peter  Stuyvesant 2 

6.  William  Penn  2  *' 

7.  Maryland      .........  2 

8.  The  Gateway  to  the  West       .      .      .      -3 

9.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  3 
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n.     THE  WINNING  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
Seven  Plays  in  Sixteen  Reels 

10.  Lexington  (Paul  Revere) 3 

11.  The     Declaration     of     Independence 

(Bunker  Hill) 3 

12.  Saratoga  (Burgoyne)     ......  2 

13.  Valley  Forge  (Lafayette) 2 

14.  Vincennes 2 

15.  Benedict  Arnold  (Rochambeau)    ...  2 

16.  Yorktown  (Greene  and  the  Carolina  Cam- 

paign)         2 

HI.     THE  YOUNG   REPUBLIC 
Six  Plays  in  Sixteen  Reels 

17.  Benjamin  Franklin  (The  Treaty  of  Peace)  3 

18.  The  National  Domain  (John  Sevier)        .  2 

19.  The  Constitution  (Washington)    ...  3 

20.  Alexander  Hamilton  3 

21.  Jefferson  and  the  Barbary  Pirates      .      .  3 

22.  Marshall  (The  Steamboat  Case)    ...  2 

IV.     THE  VISION  OF  THE  WEST 
Eight  Plays  in  Twnety-two  Reels 

23.  Daniel  Boone 2 


24.  Lewis  and  Clark  (Louisiana)    ....  3 

25.  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (Perry)  ...  3 

26.  Monroe  Doctrine  2 

27.  Old  Hickory 3 

28.  Old  Oregon  (Astoria)  3 

29.  The  Alamo  (Sam  Houston) 3 

30.  The  Gold  Rush  and  the  Vigilantes  3 

V.     THE  CIVIL  WAR 
Six  Plays  in   Eighteen   Reels 

31.  The  Fight  for  Kansas 4 

32.  Abraham  Lincoln 4 

33.  Grant  and  Farragut 3 

34.  Stonewall  Jackson 3 

35.  Jefferson  Davis  (The  Emancipation  Pro- 

clamation)        2 

36.  Lee  and  Appomattox  3 

VL     THE  AGE  OF  POWER 
Five  Plays,  in  Twenty-five  Reels 

The  transformation  caused  by  the  inflow  of  im- 
migrants and  the  development  and  utilization  of 
mechanical  power  on  a  great  scale;  picturing  in- 
vention and  the  mechanical  revolution  and  the 
America  of  to-day. 


COLUMBUS  PERSUADED  TO  MAKE  ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  CONVINCE  THE  SPANISH 

SOVEREIGNS  BEFORE  TRANSFERRING  HIS  PROJECT  TO  FRANCE 

At  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  near  Palos,  Juan  Perez,  the  prior,  and  a  former  confessor  to  Isabella,  urges 
Columbus    to  make  another  attempt   before  leaving  for   France,  and  shows  a  painting  of    Isabella 

as  a  reminder  that  he  may  use  his  influence  with  her 
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the  king  is  disgusted  at 
Columbus's  demands 

King  Ferdinand,  just  after  the  fall 
of  the  Moorish  power  with  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  hears  with 
contempt  the  extravagant  demands 
of  Columbus  for  rewards  before 
his  project  succeeds 


COLUMBUS" 


Of  these,  only  the  picture  of  Columbus  has 
as  yet  been  taken,  but  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  series  of  "continuities"  have  been  got- 
ten ready  and  are  approved,  and  others  are 
being  prepared. 

The  pictures  are  not  necessarih-^to  be  pro- 
duced in  sequence,  for  weather,  seasons,  and 
the  difficulties  of  research  may  readily  force  a 
different  order. 

In  producing  the  films  a  type  of  continuity 
had  to  be  developed  that  is  something  of  a 
departure  from  usual  moving  picture  proced- 
ure, for  the  necessity  for  historical  accuracy  is 
paramount,  and  as  a  result  numerous  detailed 
footnotes  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  director  in 
order  that  every  detail  of  action,  setting,  and 
costume  could  be  readily  understood.  Each 
page  of  this  intricate  continuity  contains 
these  copious  notes  that  usually  fill  far  more 
of  the  page  than  the  director's  instruc- 
tions. 

The  first  of  the  stories  is,  as  1  have  said, 
that  of  Columbus,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  as 
follows: 


In  1485,  when  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe  are  engaged 
in  the  search  for  a  better 
route  to  the  Orient,  Colum- 
bus is  seen  at  the  court  of 
King  John  II  of  Portugal, 
where  he  has  spent  nearly 
four  years  seeking  a  patron 
for  his  projected  trip  to  the 
east  by  a  western  route, 
around  the  world.  King  John 
has  deferred  Columbus,  while, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ceuta,  he  has  sent  a  secret 
expedition  of  his  own,  using 
Columbus's  plans,  to  try  out 
the  new  way.  This  expedi- 
tion now  returns  with  the 
conviction  that  the  western 
sea  is  limitless  and  holds  no 
land,  but  the  King,  afraid 
that  he  may  lose  a  great 
opportunity,  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  his  own  sailors 
are  cowards,  and  thinks  of  giving  Columbus  his 
chance.  Columbus  has  discovered  the  trick  that 
has  been  played  on  him,  however,  and  eluding  the 
King's  guards,  makes  his  escape  from  Portugal  with 
his  little  son,  Diego. 

More  than  five  years  ,  later,  Columbus,  dis- 
couraged by  Spain's  lack  of  interest  because  all  her 
resources  are  tied  up  in  the  war  with  the  Moors,  and 
incidentally  unsupported  by  England,  who  tempor- 
izes with  him,  comes  to  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida, 
at  Palos,  where  he  has  left  Diego,  to  begin  his 
journey  to  France.  But  the  prior,  Juan  Perez, 
former  confessor  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  fearful  that 
the  glory  of  Columbus's  probable  achievement  will 
be  lost  to  his  native  land,  persuades  Columbus  to 
remain  till  he  has  interceded  for  him  with  Isabella. 
His  intercession  is  successful  to  the  extent  that 
Columbus  is  granted  another  interview  with  the 
sovereigns;  but  his  claims  of  reward  before  his  work 
is  done  lead  them  to  reject  him  again.  ,  He  is  on  his 
way  to  France  when  several  courtiers  and  ladies 
persuade  Isabella  not  to  permit  him  to  take  his  plan 
elsewhere.  So  he  is  called  back  and  given  assurance 
that  all  his  demands  will  be  met. 

October  11,  1492,  thirty-five  days  after  leaving 
land,  Columbus's  ships  are  seen  on  the  high  seas, 
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still  pursuing  a  generally  westward  course.  The 
superstitious,  terrified  crew,  is  bribed  and  cajoled  by 
Columbus;  but  they  are  on  the  verge  of  mutiny 
when  land  is  seen  from  the  ship  ahead,  and  all  other 
feelings  are  lost  in  general  thanksgiving.  The 
following  morning  Columbus  and  certain  officers 
and  men  land  at  San  Salvador. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  producers  to  make 
this  series  as  accurate  as  painstaking  research 
will  allow,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  really 
authoritative  production.  The  care  necessary 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  seeing  the 
mass  of  material  that  has  been  assembled.  The 
costumes,  for  instance,  have  required  years  of 
research 

Every  individual  costume  that  is  to  be  used 
in  the  entire  series — and  there  are  thousands — 
has  been  carefully  designed  by  authorities  on 
the  costumes  of  the  various  periods.  Thous- 
ands  of  drawings   have   been    made   and   de- 


scriptions written,  with  the  result  that  the 
most  perfect  costumes  it  is  possible  to  make 
will  be  used  throughout.  On  page  546  is  a 
drawing  of  Benjamin  Franklin  printer. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  t.;  -  .„  y  draw- 
ings that  are  now  on  file. 

Nor  has  the  research  stopped  at  costumes. 
Many  problems  have  arisen  that  make  the  tell- 
ing of  the  story  in  pictures  more  difficult  than 
the  telling  in  print.  Lf  the  historian  says  that 
George  Washington,  on  his  return  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  was  met  by  his  dog.  he  only  has  to  be 
sure  that  his  story  is  true.  The  moving  picture 
people,  however,  must  do  far  more.  For  one 
thing  they  mu|*  ^md  out  what  kind  of  a  dog 
Washington  haL,  for  if  they  use  just  any  dog  it 
may  readily  turn  out  that  such  a  breed  didn't 
exist  in  America  at  that  time. 

That  is  a  simple  problem,  however.  Many 
that  are  more  di.ficult  of  solution  have  arisen. 


ISABELLA   CONSIDERS   PLEDGING   HER  JEWELS   IN   ORDER  TO   FURNISH    COLUMBUS 

HIS    SHIPS 

Following  the  dismissal  of  Columbus  at  the  Santa  Fe  Council,  Queen  Isabella  (Dolores  Cassinelli)  is  con- 
vinced of  the  opportunities  offered  by  Columbus's  project,  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  Faith.  She 
considers  pledging  her  jewels,  but  Luis  de  Santangel,  treasurer  of  Aragon,  tells  her  the  sacrifice  is  un- 
necessary. In  the  background  are  Alonso  Quintalla,  a  courtier  who  pleaded  Columbus's  cause,  and  be- 
side Isabella  sits  the  Marquesa  de  Moya,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  future  Admiral.     The  scene  is  in  the 

Queen's  chamber  in  the  palace  at  Santa  Fe 
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THE    LATE    ROBERT    GLASGOW 

The  energetic  Canadian  who  created  the  "  Chronicles  of 
America"  and  who  later  took  an  active  part  in  launching 
the   motion    picture  corporation  that   is  making  the  his- 
torical films 


the  characters  shown  while  he  recounts  the 
adventuresome  Captain's  adventures,  and  then, 
as  he  tells  his  story,  show  on  the  screen  what 
he  tells. 

These  suggestions  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
being  overcome  barely  scratch  the  surface. 
Every  scene  presents  some  compHcation,  and 
the  patience  must  be  all  but  inexhaustible  that 
will  finally  complete  the  entire  programme. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  these  pictures  is 
the  responsibility  of  Dr.  Max  Farrand,  pro- 
fessor of  American  History  at  Yale  University, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Ellsworth  Spaulding,  Sterling 
Professor  of  School  Administration  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Yale.  These 
men  are  the  editors-in-chief.  The  productions 
are  controlled  by  the  Council's  Committee  on 
Publications  of  Yale  University,  and  the  same 
care  will  be  given  these  films  as  has  been  given 
the  various  books  that  the  \'ale  Press  has  pub- 
lished. 

Until  every  foot  of  each  film  has  been  ap- 
proved by  these  final  authorities  it  will  not  be 
released. 

Excellent  dramatic  talent  and  moving  pic- 
ture experience  is  also  being  used.  The  pic- 
tures illustrating  this  article  give  some  idea  of 
the  settings  and  lighting  that  are  being  used. 


For  instance,  in  all  the  records  of  the  discover)' 
of  America  there  are  but  two  contemporar\'  re- 
ferences to  Columbus's  beard.  One  of  these 
tells  of  a  native  chief  approaching  Columbus  and 
touching  the  discoverer's  beard.  But,  as  all  the 
other  descriptions  of  Columbus  have  him  smooth 
shaven,  do  these  two  records  mean  merel\'  that 
he  had  not  shaved  for  a  few  da\s,  or  that,  per- 
haps, he  had  actuall}'  grown  a  permanent  beard? 

It  was  impossible  to  tell,  so  the  historians 
have  consented  to  the  showing  of  Columbus 
throughout — except  as  an  old  man — as  smooth 
shaven. 

Another  problem  arises  when  old  records 
cannot  be  accepted  at  their  face  value.  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  records,  for  instance,  are 
known  to  be  filled  with  inaccuracies  that  seem, 
in  some  places,  at  least,  to  be  untruths.  It  is 
only  on  his  own  authority  that  the  story  of 
Pocahontas  saving  his  life  is  based.  No  one 
else  saw  it  who  ever  said  anything  about  it. 
It  may  or  it  may  not  be  true.  To  show  it  as 
having  happened  would  give  it  too  much 
credence.  To  omit  it  altogether  would  be  to 
fail  to  report  a  well  known  story.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  be  surmounted  b\'  having  one  of 


AS  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WILL  LOOK  IN  THE 

HISTORICAL  "movie. "a  COSTUME  DRAWING 

Thousands  of  these  drawings  are  on  file,  giving  in 

detail  the  various  costumes  that  enter  into  the  series 

of  pictures 


Moving  Pictures  of  America  in  the  Making 
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but  necessarily  "stills"  from  moving  picture 
films  do  the  real  production  scant  justice. 
The  movement  of  the  figures  on  the  screen 
gives  the  production  the  thrill  of  life. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  Canadian  should  have 
been  the  originator  of  this  patriotic  work. 
Robert  Glasgow,  who  died  recently  in  his  New 
York  office,  was  the  man  who  created  the 
original  Chronicles  of  America  series,  that  was 
published  by  Yale  University  Press.  He  had 
done  a  similar  work  for  Canadian  history,  and 
did  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  Yale  series  to  a 
successful  culmination.  So  valuable  was  his 
work  considered  by  Yale  that  he  was  given,  by 
the  University,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Of  him,  Mr.  Robert  E.  MacAlarney, 
the  production  manager  for  this  series  of  pic- 
tures, speaks  as  follows:  "  Mr.  Glasgow  was  a 
Canadian,  it  is  true,  but  if  ever  a  man  typified 
America  in  every  fibre  in  him  it  was  Robert 
Glasgow.  What  is  more,  he  believed  deeply 
and  firmly  in  America  and  what  our  country 
stands  for." 

When  the  Chronicles  of  America  Picture  Cor- 
poration was  organized  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent, and  until  his  sudden  death  several  months 
ago,  was  busily  engaged  in  this  new  work. 


The  organization  of  the  corporation  is  such 
that  the  historians  and  the  directors,  are  able 
each  to  do  their  own  work  to  the  best  advant- 
age, without  entering  the  other's  field.  Within 
limits  the  director  goes  his  own  way.  The 
final  result,  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  Council's  Committee  on  Publications,  must 
be  accurate,  primarily.  No  propaganda,  no 
errors,  no  bridging  of  gaps  may  be  allowed. 
But  the  Committee  will  demand  more  than  ac- 
curacy. Beauty,  convincing  action,  and  in- 
terest must  also  be  included,  for  in  these  days 
of  moving  pictures  none  but  the  best  are  suc- 
cessful. 

So  now  we  will  be  able  to  see  our  country's 
founders  as  they  labored.  After  generations 
have  passed  away,  they  will  walk  before  us, 
as  they  walked  before  their  own  contempor- 
aries. And  with  the  lights  and  shades  that 
represent  them,  will  come  to  us  what  seldom 
comes  through  the  printed  page — a  conviction 
that  these  our  heroes  were  also  men  of  flesh 
and  blood,  whose  lives  are  milestones  in  our 
history  not  because  they  heaped  up  fortunes, 
or  gained  anything  worldly  for  themselves.  We 
view  these  men  as  great  because  of  what  they 
did  for  us. 


COLUMBUS  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  OFFICERS  ON  THE      SANTA  MARIA 


PREMIER  KATO'S  REVOLUTIONARY 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  Man  Who  Built  the  Greatest  Post-War  Navy  and  Who  Then,  After 
Attending  the  Washington   Conference,    Signed   its    Death   Warrant 

By  mark  SULLIVAN 

BARON    KATO,    who    became    widely  that  in  the  lack  of  force,  we  would  have  no 

known    in    America    as    the    leader  other  wa\-  of  making  certain  that  our  policies 

of   the  Japanese   delegation    at    the  should    be    carried    out.     (In    point    of    fact, 

recent    Washington   Conference,   has  there  w^as   never   an\thing   in   this   argument 

been  made  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  under  any  circumstances.     The  American  peo- 

You   might   describe   this   event    merely   in  pie  never  would  have  gone  to  war  to  make 

terms  of  an  unusuall\'   interesting   personalitx'  Japan   get   out   of   Siberia,   for  example.     All 

coming  to  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  most  import-  that  we  had,  or  have,  to  rely  on  to  make  our 

ant  citadels  of  power  in   the   modern  world.  Far  East  policies  effective  is  the  superior  en- 

and  stop  at  that.     Mereh'  as  such,  it  is  a  sub-  lightenment  of  those  policies,  and  the  force  of 

ject  of  interest,  anc  would  ]ustif\   description  public  opinion.     Limiting  our  navy  did   not 

and  comment.     But  as  it  happens,  this  event  subtract   anything  from  our  capacity  to  for- 

has  a  deeper  significance  to  America  and  the  ward  our  Far  East  policies;  on  the  contrary,  by 

world  than  can  be  implied  in  a  mere  recording  giving  to  the  Japanese  and   to   the   world   a 

of  the  details  of  the  fact.  sign  of  our  own  willingness  to  rely,   not   on 

To  consider  first  what  is  merely  the  most  arms  but  on  the  moral  value  of  our  policy,  we 

obvious   significance   of   the   choice  of    Baron  strengthened,  and  did  not  w^eaken,*our  posi- 

Kato  for  head  of  the  Government  of  Japan:  tion.) 

it  means  the  carrying  out   in  complete  good  Even  in  the  matter  of  the  solemn  agreement 

faith  of  the  agreements  made  by  the  \\  ashing-  to  limit  navies,  it  was  intimated  that  Japan 

ton  Conference.  might  find  ways  of  evasion.     In  the  United 

That  Japan  would   carr\'  out  those  agree-  States  Senate,  as   late   as   June,    Mr.    Borah, 

ments  was  to  be  taken  for  granted.     To  sug-  whose  occasional  moods  of  pessimism  are  the 

gest  that  the  choice  of  any  other  man.  any  chief  obstacle  to  his  being  one  of  the  greatest 

man  whatever,  as  head  of  the  Japanese  Gov-  constructive  forces  in  the  present  world,  ex- 

ernment,  would  mean  a  falling  short  of  com-  pressed  concern  over  the  delay  by  Japan  and 

plete    fulfilment    of    her    formal    agreements,  the    other   foreign    nations,    in    ratifying    the 

would  be  an  ungracious  act.     Such  a  hypothe-  Washington    Conference    treaties.     He    said: 

sis  is  alluded  to  here  ?nl>-  because,  at  the  close  "After  we  ratified  the  treaties  they  passed  into 

of  the  Washington  Conference  and  since,  there  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  foreign  nations  and  have 

was  in  America,  on  the  part  of  the  less-in-  not  been  heard  from  since.     .     .     .     Neither 

formed,  and  on  the  part  of  the  temperamen-  France,  Great  Britain,  nor  Japan  has  seen  fit 

tally  cynical,  widespread  comment  to  the  ef-  to  take  up  these  treaties  even  for  considera- 

fect  that  the  results  of  the  Washington  Con-  tion."     And     this    expression    from     Senator 

ference  were,  as  it  was  called,  "a  victory  for  Borah  was  the  mildest  among  many  comments 

Japan,"  and  a  weakening  of  the  strength  of  from  several  American  commentators  on  the 

American   policy   in   the   Far   East;   that   the  work  of  the  Washington   Conference,   in  the 

Conference  made  it  not  less  easy,  but  more  direction  of  decrying  what  the  Conference  had 

easy,   for  Japan   to  pursue  in   the   Far   East  done,  and  raising  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of 

purposes  mconsistent  with   the  liberal   policy  Japan  particularly. 

of  the  United  States.     It  was  stated  that  by  Now,  as  it  happens,  while  there  may  have 

the  limitation  of  navies,  we  had  put  ourselves  been,    and   may   still   be,    some   occasion   for 

m  a  position  where  we  cannot  use  force;  and  concern  as  to  the  complete  assent  to  the  letter 
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and  spirit  of  those  treaties  on  the  part  of  one  everything  attempted  to  be  done  by  the  Gov- 

of  the  nations  who  signed  them,  the  hesitant  ernment.     This    power    of    veto    extends    not 

nation  is  not  Japan.  only  to  governmental  actions  relating  to  the 

If  Japan  had  any  mental  reservations  about  army  and  navy,  but  in  the  case  of    the  army 

those  treaties,  if  she  harbored  any  disposition  especially,  to  any  action  of  the  Government  as 

to  carry  them  out  only  grudgmgly,  if  it  were  to  which  the  army  may  choose  to  exercise  a 

her  intention  to  live  up  to  the  letter  but  dis-  veto.     It  is  not  a  formal  power  of  veto;  it  is 

regard  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  treaties —  exercised  indirectly;  but  it  is  no  less  real, 

if  there  had  been  any  such  state  of  mind  among  In  America,  we  are  accustomed  to  see,    at 

those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Japan,  then  the  beginning  of  each  administration,  one  man 

the  last   person   they   would   have   chosen   as  from  civil  life  chosen  to  be,  in  the  person  of  the 

head  of  the  Government  would  have  been  the  President,    commander-in-chief   of   the   Army 

individual  who  actually  helped  to  make  those  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Navy;  and  two 

treaties  and  put  his  name  under  them  as  the  other  men,  in  the  persons  of  the  Secretaries 

representative  of  Japan.     If   equivocation    in  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy,  as  the  active 

fulfilment  had  been  the  programme  of  Japan,  supreme  heads  of  those  two  branches, 

then  most  assuredly,  some  other  man,  not  as-  But  in  the  custom  of  Japan,  the  Minister  of 

sociated   with   the  delegation   that   made  the  War  and  the  Minister  of  Marine,  must  always 

promises  on  behalf  of  Japan,  would  have  been  be  chosen  from  the  army  and  from  the  navy, 

chosen  as  head  of  the  Government.     And  if  and  never  from  civil  life.     In  practice,  when 

Baron  Kato  had  been  a  man  of  only  ordinary  a  new  administration  comes  into  power,  the 

standards  of  personal  integrity,  he  would  not  head  of  it  asks  the  army  to  name  a  man  for 

step  into  a  position  where  the  intention  was  to  minister  of  war,  and  the  navy  to  name  a  man 

fall   short   of  fulfilment   of  promises   that   he  for  minister  of  marine.     These  two  ministers 

personally  made  and  signed.  owe  their  obligations  of  loyalty  primarily  not 

As  it  happens,  and  as  I  shall  point  out  in  a  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  army  and  to  the 
moment.  Baron  Kato  is  a  man  whose  place  in  navy,  respectively.  And  after  the  new  ad- 
the  world  rests  securely  on  a  reputation  for  ministration  is  under  way,  if  it  does  anything 
extraordinary  scrupulousness.  Also,  it  is  a  displeasing  to  the  army  or  to  the  navy,  either 
clear  inference,  from  evidence  1  shall  also  of  those  branches  can  instruct  its  minister  to 
point  out,  that  Baron  Kato,  before  accepting  resign.  A  vacancy  thus  being  created  in  the 
the  Premiership,  secured  promises,  from  those  cabinet,  the  head  of  the  Government  must  ask 
who  had  the  giving  of  the  position,  and  from  the  army  or  the  navy  to  supply  a  man  to  fill 
those  who  are  able  to  influence  his  power  to  it;  and  this  request  is  only  granted  upon  con- 
do  what  he  wants  in  the  office,  which  make  him  ditions  satisfactory  to  the  military  and  naval 
free,  not  only  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  he  services.  As  regards  the  army,  this  power  of 
entered  into  at  Washington,  but  actually,  in  effective  veto  is  exercised  especially  within 
the  largest  sense,  to  turn  Japan  in  the  di-  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  too 
rection  of  conducting  her  relations  to  the  rest  much  to  say  that  the  army  determines  the 
of  the  world  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Wash-  foreign  policies  of  Japan,  and  that  the  Jap- 
ington  Conference  as  the  model  of  her  policies,  anese   policy   of   imperialism    is    its   creation. 

To   make   clear   how   complete   an    "about  Any  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Japan,  made 

face"  this  is,  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  the  by   Baron    Kato,   must  involve,   therefore,   an 

reader  understand  some  elementary  facts  about  assertion  of  his  will  over  the  army,  or  at  least  a 

the    Japanese    Government,  aspects    different  persuasion  by  him  of  the  army  to  accept  his 

from  anything  Americans  are  familiar  with  in  policies, 

their  own  government.  Bearing  this  power  of  the  army  in  mind,  and 

In  Japan,  the  army  and  the  navy  have  an  in  order  further  to  realize  the  completeness  of 

amount  of  power  over  the  Government,  and  es-  the  reversal  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 

pecially  over  its  foreign  relations,  which  Amer-  policies   of  the  Washington   Conference,   con- 

icans  can  hardly  comprehend.     With  us,  the  sider,  next.  Baron  Kato's  personal  history. 

army  and  the  navy  are  always  completely  sub-  He  is,  of  course,  a  professional  navy  man. 

ordinate  to  the  civilian  head  of  the  government.  He  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  navy  through  a 

In   the  governmental   practice  of  Japan,   the  long  career  in   which   professional   skill   com- 

army  and  navy  have,  in  substance,  a  veto  on  bined  with   strength  of  character  to  impress 
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him  on  his  naval  associates.  About  nine 
years  ago,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
great  war,  there  was  a  scandal  in  the  Japanese 
navy,  involving  some  high  officers  in  financial 
corruption.  There  was  a  crisis  in  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  navy,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  people  toward  the  navy, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  navy  to  put  forward 
one  of  its  admirals,  whose  character  was  such 
that  he  would  be  most  effective  both  in  re- 
storing the  morale  of  the  service,  and  in  se- 
curing public  confidence  in  it.  Baron  Kato 
was  the  man  chosen.  He  was  made  Minister 
of  Marine  in  191 5,  and  for  seven  years  (in  the 
course  of  which,  the  strength  of  his  personal 
position  caused  him  to  be  retained  continu- 
oush'  through  three  separate  ministries)  he 
devoted  himself  to  building  up  a  great,  new, 
Japanese  navy.  In  this,  he  achieved  a  degree 
of  success  not  commonly  realized  outside  the 
circles  of  professional  navy  men.  Within, 
those  circles,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
it  came  to  be  said  that  Japan  had  the  only 
really  modern  navy  on  the  seas.  On  the  day 
President  Harding  invited  Japan  to  a  Confer- 
ence for  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  Japan 
was  energetically  building  the  great  "post- 
Jutland"  navy  of  the  world.  (By  "post- 
Jutland"  is  meant  a  navy  built  largely  after 
the  battle  of  Jutland  and  including  the  im- 
provements based  on  the  lessons  of  that  battle.) 
Japan  had,  either  in  being,  or  in  course  of 
construction  and  provided  for,  sixteen  post- 
Jutland  major  vessels.  Great  Britain  had  no 
vessel  built  since  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and 
America's  construction  of  post-Jutland  ships 
was  on  a  scale  less  than  Japan's.  This  great 
new  navy  of  Japan's  was  wholly  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  accomplishment  of  Baron  Kato. 
It  was  the  crown  of  his  career.  Only  a  little 
imagination  is  necessary  to  realize  how  it  in- 
volved his  professional  and  personal  pride, 
and  the  pride  of  his  naval  associates,  whose 
choice  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  was  responsible 
When,  therefore,  Baron  Kato  came  to  the 
Washington  Conference  as  the  representative 
of  Japan,  when  he  accepted  the  Hughes  plan, 
when  he  promised  to  stop  all  the  post-Jutland 
construction  of  capital  ships  and  to  scrap  most 
of  the  post-Jutland  ships— that  was  an  act  of 
personal,  professional,  and  national  abnegation 
that  only  a  big  man  could  go  through  with 
equanimity.  It  was  an  action,  also,  which 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  man  sufficiently  sure 
of  his  standing  in  his  country  and  in  his  pro- 


fession to  be  able  to  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  withstanding  the  reproaches  of  his 
naval  associates  whose  careers  he  cut  short. 
In  fact,  the  eclipse  of  the  Japanese  navy,  in- 
volved in  the  promises  Baron  Kato  made  at 
Washington,  was  such  that  there  was  a  figura- 
tive phrase  largely  current  in  Japanese  naval 
circles,  referring  both  to  Baron  Kato  personally 
and  to  the  navy  as  a  whole,  "the  extinguished 
candle." 

That  a  man  could  do  this,  and  still  have 
enough  prestige  to  survive  in  the  ministry —  not 
only  to  survive,  but  to  be  selected  as  Premier, 
is  the  best  evidence  of  Baron  Kato's  per- 
sonal character  and  power,  and  also  of  the 
determination  of  Japan  to  live  up  to  the  pro- 
gramme to  which  Baron  Kato  had  subscribed. 
It  put  the  seal  of  approval  by  the  throne  and 
by  the  centres  of  power  on  Baron  Kato  and 
on  the  programme  he  had  subscribed  to  at 
Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement  to  end  its 
naval  construction,  there  was,  among  the 
promises  made  by  Japan  at  the  Washington 
Conference,  one  to  take  her  army  out  of  Si- 
beria. This  particular  promise,  so  far  as  it 
was  an  incident  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
was  not  very  obligatory.  It  was  not  in  the 
shape  of  an  agreement,  and  was  no  part  of  the 
formal  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  it  rested 
merely  on  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
Japanese  delegates  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates to  the  effect  that  it  was  Japan's  intention 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Siberia  so  soon  as 
conditions  should  warrant. 

Now  the  presence  of  those  troops  in  Siberia 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  Jap- 
anese army,  as  were  the  post-Jutland  ships 
with  the  Japanese  navy.  The  Siberian  ad- 
venture was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Japanese  army's  programme  of  imperialism. 
The  number  of  troops,  beginning  with  seven 
thousand,  had  been  increased  to  ten  times  that 
number;  and  more  than  three  hundred  million 
dollars  had  been  spent  on  the  venture.  To 
abandon  it,  with  the  implied  admission  of 
failure  in  an  imperialistic  enterprise,  was,  to  a 
degree  you  can  only  realize  when  you  know 
how  much  "face"  counts  in  the  East,  a  most 
serious  relinquishment  and  acknowledgment  of 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
army. 

Within  two  weeks  after  Baron  Kato  became 
Premier,  he  announced  that  the  evacuation  of 
Siberia  would  be  begun  at  once,  and  that  by 
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October  thirtieth,  there  would  be  no  Japanese  Western  world  means  what  it  has  said  in  the 

troops  left  in  that  territory.  Washington  Conference,  if  we  really  provide 

This  action,  standing  alone,  is  important  the  practice  in  accord  with  the  precept,  all  the 
enough,  as  a  sign  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  regime  lessons  of  our  experience  with  Japan  justify  the 
in  Japan.  It  was  a  fulfilment  which,  in  the  expectation  that  as  she  imitated  the  worse  ex- 
definiteness  and  earliness  of  the  date  fixed,  amples  of  the  Western  world  in  the  past,  she 
went  even  beyond  anything  Japan  had  prom-  will  imitate  whatever  better  example  we  may 
ised  at  Washington.  It  was  a  case  of  not  provide  for  her  in  the  future." 
merely  living  up  to  the  letter,  but  of  acting  in  a  1  did  not  mean  to  say  then,  that  the  Jap- 
generously  large  way,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Con-  anese  Government  would,  and  1  do  not  mean  to 
ference.  say  now  that  the  Japanese  Government  has. 

But  to  those  who  give  close  attention  to  the  adopted  any  policy  merely  because  it  is  Amer- 

transition    of    Japan,    another    aspect    of    the  ica's  policy      In  the  matter  of  restricting  her 

withdrawal   from    Siberia   is   more   important,  naval  expenditures,  there  was  strong  pressure 

It  can  be  taken  fully  for  granted  the  evacuation  on   the  Japanese  Government  from   her  own 

from  Japan  could  not  be  begun  without  the  people,  suffering  from  the  burden  of  taxation, 

assent   of   the   army.     And    it   can    be   taken  And  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  from  Siberia, 

equally  for  granted  that   Baron   Kato,  in  ad-  the  pressure  against  the  army's  policy  from  the 

vance  of  accepting  the  Premiership,  must  have  people  of  Japan  was  as  strong  as  the  pressure 

secured  the  assent  of  the  army  to  accept  his  from  us.     For  over  a  year,  the  press  of  Japan 

judgment,    as   the   price  of  his   assuming  the  has  been  almost  unanimous  in  its  demand  for 

responsibility  of  government.     Indeed,  it  can  evacuation.    There  are,  in  Japan,  two  domestic 

be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  largest  way,  that  conditions  which  point  the  same  way  as  the 

Baron    Kato,   in   his  position   as   head   of  the  Washington  Conference:  One  is  apprehension 

Government   of  Japan,   has    the   consent    not  about  a  long-postponed  and  long  over-due  eco- 

only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the  Privy  Council,  nomic  crisis;  the  other  is  the  spread  of  a  liberal 

and  the  Diplomatic  Council  and  all  the  other  movement  antagonistic  to  the  absolutism  exer- 

inner  sources  of  power,  to  a  free  hand  in  man-  cised  by  the  army  and  by  other  elements  in 

aging  the  foreign  relations  of  Japan  according  the  Government. 

to  his  own  ideas.     And   it  can  be  taken  for  But  it  does  not  matter  how  you  apportion 

granted  further,  partly  for  reasons  already  set  the  motives.     If  the  policies  America  regards  as 

out,  and  for  other  reasons  too  complex  to  ex-  enlightened  are  the  same  that  the  liberal  ele- 

plain  here,  that  Baron  Kato's  ideas  about  the  ment  among  the  people  of  Japan  regard  as  de- 

foreign   relations   of   Japan   are   affected   pro-  sirable,   so  much  the  better.     The  net  result 

foundly  by  his  experiences  at  the  Washington  of  the  two  is  that  there  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 

Conference.  Government  of  Japan,  a  man  who  is  one  of  the 

In  the  book^  in  which  I  tried  to  make  the  great  figures  of  his  generation;  that  it  is  ap- 

work  of  the  Washington  Conference  clear  to  parent  he  has  been  granted  an  extraordinary 

the  general   reader— a   purpose  of  which   the  degree  of  power  by  those  who  compose  the 

need  is  great  because  the  importance  of  the  re-  centres  of  power  in  his  country;  that  he  is  a 

suits  of  that  Conference  are  not  understood  as  man  of  high  character,  and  that  his  views  of 

widely  as  they  should  be— I  wrote:  the  best  relations  for  Japan  to  have  to  the  rest 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  world  have  been  colored  powerfully  by 

aspects  of  present  Japanese  policy  is  the  effort,  his  contact  with  that  great  adventure  in  ideal- 

in  her  public  actions,  to  secure  the  approval  of  ism  which  the  Washington  Conference  was. 

the  West.     Having  imitated  the  worst  parts  of  The  personality  of  Baron   Kato,  as  he  ap- 

Western  diplomacy  first,  and  having  found  that  peared  during  the  course  of  the  Washington 

it  led  her  to  sorrow  and  disappointment,  she  Conference,  had  the  impressiveness  that  goes 

may   now,   because  of  the   same   intelligence,  with  strength  and  integrity  of  intellect.     His 

imitate  whatever  is  the  most  honorable  dip-  figure,  physically  frail,   had  the  dignity  that 

lomacy  with  which  the  Western  world  may  be  goes  with  a  reticent  and  thoroughly  disciplined 

willing  to  provide  her  as  an  example.     If  the  mind.     His  eyes  peered  out  from  his  well-pro- 
portioned head  like  the  glowing  focus  of  an 

iJheGreat  Adventure  at  Washington.  The  Story  of  the  immense  and  acute   intelHgence.      A   more   de- 
Conference.     By  Mark  Su  ivan.     Doubleday,  rage  &  Co.,  .,     i      •               r  r)             i^  ^   >                  „r+ 

New  York.  tailed  picture  of  Baron  Kato  s  personality  may 
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be  had  from  the  following  notes;  they  come 
from  a  man  whose  information  and  judgment 
can  be  vouched  for: 

"Chooses  excellent  assistants;  inspires  lo\alty 
and  returns  it.  The  present  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  navy  (most  efficient  organization  in 
the  Empire)  is  due  to  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  the  minister.  The  excellent  dis- 
cipline and  morale  are  the  results  of  his  regime. 
A  Spartan  habit  of  thinking  and  living  have 
been  maintained  against  the  encroachments  of 
all  materialism.  Successful  for  seven  years 
in  retaining  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
Diet.  Clear-headed.  Calm-minded.  A  man 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  His  present 
Premiership  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  place 
seeking  the  man.  While  he  is  a  stern  dis- 
ciplinarian and  demands  a  high  standard  from 
his  subordinates  and  associates,  he  has  a  warm 
heart  behind  his  cold  and  silent  manner.  The 
officers  of  the  Japanese  navy  have  always 
found  their  best  interests  a  matter  of  concern  to 
their  chief,  and  safe  in  his  just  and  experienced 
hands.  He  gives  back  in  generous  measure 
the  loyalty  that  he  inspires.  The  present 
Japanese  navy  is  his  handiwork — officers, 
men,  and  ships.  For  seven  critical  years  he 
has  sat  in  the  cabinet  as  the  navy's  head  and 
appeared  before  the  Diet  in  connection  with 
the  appropriations  for  that  service.  During  this 
important  period  grave  questions  of  national 
policy  have  had  to  be  decided — decisions  of 
extraordinar\'  magnitude.  He  has  borne  his 
responsibility  gallantly  and  successfullw 

"Frail  and  delicate,  with  a  powerful  and  active 
mind,  he  is  to-day  a  stronger  and  healthier  man 
than  he  was  five  years  ago.     His  five  months 


away  from  Tokio  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  Conference  worked  a  transforma- 
tion in  him.  Characteristically  receptive  to 
new  ideas,  he  assimilated  them  with  great 
rapidity  and  found  America  very  stimulating. 
Reserved  and  reticent  even  for  a  Japanese,  not 
onh'  does  his  modesty  free  him  from  pride  of 
opinion;  he  has  regard  for  the  ideas  of  others. 
So  silent  that  he  is  said  to  go  days  at  a  time 
without  speaking  to  his  family.  In  his  public 
appearances  he  has  an  air  of  detached  self- 
absorption.  Admiral  Kato,  fully  informed  by 
his  sojourn  abroad  as  to  the  world's  attitude 
toward  the  continued  occupation  of  Siberia  by 
a  Japanese  army,  undoubtedly  assumed  the 
Premiership  with  immediate  evacuation  as  a 
fundamental  policy  and  with  the  pledged  sup- 
port of  the  Privy  and  Diplomatic  Councils  and 
the  dominant  party  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
Diet.  The  acquiescence  of  the  army  must  also 
have  been  secured  on  this  matter  of  such  vital 
interest  to  its  prestige.  Admiral  Kato  was 
chief  of  staff  to  Togo  when  Japan's  great  sea 
battle  with  Russia  was  fought  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Clear-sighted.  Free  from  all  pre- 
occupation as  to  the  effect  of  his  actions  on  his 
own  fortunes.  Not  a  politician — a  statesman, 
in  the  true  sense.  His  mind  is  composed. 
He  is  unafraid.  He  is  able,  trained,  and  ex- 
perienced. Since  the  great  war  he  put  a 
post-Jutland  navy  well  in  hand  and  then  im- 
perturbably  signed  its  death  warrant.  He 
wishes  his  country  to  be  safe,  prosperous,  and 
respected.  He  will  strive  with  skill  and  energy 
to  turn  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  and  Russians 
into  friendship — to  convince  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica of  Japan's  good  faith  and  non-aggression." 


THE    TRADING    POST    AT   CAPE    DUFFERIN 


HOW  I  FILMED  "NANOOK 
OF  THE  NORTH" 

Adventures  with  the  Eskimos  to  Get  Pictures  of  Their  Home  Life 
and  Their  Battles  with  Nature  to  Get  Food.     The  Walrus  Fight 

By  ROBERT  J.  FLAHERTY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Photographs  copyrighted  by  Revillon  Freres 


rJ  AUGUST  1910,  Sir  William  MacKenzie 
whose  transcontinental  railway,  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  was  then  in  the  initial 
stages  of  construction,  commissioned  the 
writer  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the 
East  Coast  of  Hudson  Bay  to  examine  certain 
islands  upon  which  deposits  of  iron  ore  were 
supposed  to  be  located. 

All  told  I  made  four  expedi- 
tions on  Sir  William's  behalf, 
during  a  period  of  six  years, 
along  the  East  Coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  through  the  barren 
lands  of  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored peninsula  of  Ungava, 
along  the  west  coast  of  Ungava 
Bay  and  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Baffin  Land.  This 
work  culminated  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Belcher  Island 
archipelago  in  Hudson  Bay— a 
land  mass  which  occupies 
5,000  square  miles— upon  this 
land  mass  were  discovered  ex-  an   Eskimo 

tensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  but  rabbit-skin 


all  of  too  low  a  grade,  however,  to  be  of 
economic  importance.  As  a  part  of  my  explora- 
tion equipment,  on  these  expeditions,  a  motion- 
picture  outfit  was  included.  It  was  hoped  to 
secure  films  of  the  North  and  Eskimo  life, 
which  might  prove  to  be  of  enough  value  to 
help  in  some  way  to  defray  some  of  the  costs 
of  the  explorations.  While 
wintering  in  Baffin  Land  dur- 
ing 191 3-14  films  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  natives  were  made 
as  was  also  done  on  the  suc- 
ceeding expedition  to  the  Bel- 
cher 1  s  1  a  n  d  s  .  The  film, 
in  all,  about  30,000  feet,  was 
brought  out  safely,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  explorations,  to 
Toronto,  where,  while  editing 
the  material,  1  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  losing  it  all  by  fire. 
Though  it  seemed  to  be  a  trag- 
edy at  the  time,  1  am  not  sure 
but  what  it  was  a  bit  of  for- 
BOY   IN  A  tune  that  it  did  burn,  for   it 

COSTUME  was  amateurish  enough. 
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NANOOK    AND    HIS    BROTHER    ESKIMOS    LANDING 

A    WHITE    WHALE 

Mr.  Flaherty,  immediately  after  taking  a  moving  picture 
of  these  hunters  when  they  harpooned  and  landed  a  walrus, 
developed  the  picture  and  projected  it  for  the  Eskimos  who 
had  seen  and  taken  part  in  the  hunt.  So  realistic  did  it  seem 
to  them  that  they  shouted  and  cheered,  and  yelled  advice 
and  encouragement  to  each  other,  just  as  they  had  done 
when  the  hunt  was  in  progress 


My  interest  in  films,  from  then  on,  grew. 

New  forms  of  travel  film  were  coming  out  and 
the  Johnson  South  Sea  Island  film  particularly 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  earnest  of  what  might  be 
done  in  the  North.  I  began  to  believe  that  a 
good  film  depicting  the  Eskimo  and  his  fight  for 
existence  in  the  drama  tically  barren  North  might 
be  well  worth  while.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  1  decided  to  go  north  again — this  time 
wholly  for  the  purpose  of  making  films. 

Mr.  John  Revillon  and  Captain  Thierry 
Mallet  of  Revillon  Freres  became  interested 
and  decided  to  finance  my  project.  It  proved 
to  be  a  happ\-  arrangement,  for  among  the 
Revillon  Freres'  vast  system  of  fur  posts  which 
lie  scattered  through  northern  Canada  I  was 
enabled  to  use  one  of  these  posts  as  the  nucleus 
for  my  work.  This  post  was  on  Cape  Duf- 
ferin  on  northeastern  Hudson  Bay  and  about 
800  miles  north  of  the  rail  frontier  in  nor- 
thern Ontario.  The  journey  thither  began  on 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  1920.  With  Indians 
by  canoe,  I  followed  the  Moose  River  to  Moosc 


NANOOK,     THE     BEAR,     HARPOONS    THE    WALRUS 

Factory  on  James  Bay.  From  thence  north- 
ward a  small  schooner  was  taken  to  m\'  desti- 
nation where  I  arrived  in  the  middle  of  August. 
The  resources  of  the  Revillon  Freres  fur  trade 
post  at  Cape  Dufferin  were  at  my  disposal. 
One  of  the  two  living  quarters  which  com- 
prised the  Post  was  mine  as  living  quarters 
and  film  laboratory  combined. 

My  equipment  included  75,000  feet  of  film, 
a  Haulberg  electric  light  plant  and  projector 
and  two  Akeley  cameras  and  a  printing  ma- 
chine so  that  I  could  make  prints  of  film  as  it 
was  exposed  and  project  the  pictures  on  the 
screen  so  that  thereby  the  Eskimo  would  be 
able  to  see  and  understand  wherever  mistakes 
were  made. 

Of  the  Eskimo  who  were  known  to  the 
Post,  a  dozen  all  told  1  selected  for  the  film. 
Of  these,  Nanook,  a  character  famous  in  the 
country,  was  ni>'  chief  man.  Besides  him- 
and   much  to  his  approval,    I    selected  three 
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younger  men  as  helpers.  This  also  meant 
their  wives  and  families,  dogs  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty-five,  their  sledges,  kayacks,  and 
hunting  impedimenta. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  first  film  to  be 
made  was  the  walrus  hunt.  From  Nanook,  1 
first  heard  of  the  "Walrus  Island"  which  is  a 
small  island  farout  at  sea  and  inaccessible  to  the 
Eskimo  during  the  open  water  season  since  it  is 
far  out  enough  so  as  not  to  be  seen  from  land. 

On  the  island's  south  end,  a  surf-bound 
beach,  there  were,  in  summer,  Nanook  said, 
many  walrus,  judging  from  signs  that  had  been 
seen  by  a  winter  sealing  crowd  of  Eskimo  who, 
caught  by  a  break  up  of  the  ice,  had  been  forced 
to  live  there  until  late  spring,  when,  by  build- 
ing an  umiak  of  driftwood  and  sealskins  and 
by  digging  out  the  open  water  lands  of  ice 
which  had  not  yet  cleared  from  the  coast,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  on  to  the  mainland.  Na- 
nook was  very  keen  about  my  going,  for,  as  he 
said,  "  it  is  many  moons  since  1  have  hunted 
the  summer  walrus." 


When  I  had  decided  upon  taking  the  trip 
the  whole  country-side  was  interested.  There 
was  no  lack  of  applicants  for  the  trip.  Every- 
one gave  me  some  particular  reason  why 
he  should  be  included  in  the  expedition. 
With  an  open-seas  boat  twenty-five  feet  long 
rigged  with  a  leg-o'-mutton  sail  we  started, 
a  throng  of  Eskimo,  their  wives,  children  and 
dogs  assembled  on  the  beach  to  see  us  off. 

A  few  miles  from  the  Post  we  reached  the 
open  sea  when  for  three  days  we  waited  on  the 
coast  for  easy  weather  in  order  to  undertake 
the  crossing.  We  finally  reached  the  island 
one  day  at  nightfall,  and  landed  on  what  was 
nothing  but  a  low  waste  of  bed  rock  and 
boulders  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  the  whole 
of  its  shoreland  ringed  with  booming  surf. 
Around  the  luxury  of  a  driftwood  fire  (drift- 
wood is  rare  on  the  mainland)  we  lounged  far 
into  the  night,  speculating  mainly  on  what 
chances  there  might  be  for  walrus.  As  luck 
would  have  it  just  as  we  were  turning  in,  from 
Nanook  suddenly  came  an  exclamation  "  Iviuk! 


A  FLEET  OF  KAYACKS 

Called    out    when    walruses   were    reported.     These    tiny 

boats  are  handled  with  a  double-ended   paddle  and  are 

capable  of  use  in  rough  water 

AN    ESKIMO    UMIAK 

These  boats,  built,  as  are  the  kayacks,  of  skins  stretched  over 

a  framework,  are  much  larger  than  their  smaller  cousins 

and  are  capable  of  carrying  a  whole  family  and  many 

hundredweight  of  freight. 
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NANOOK     AND     HIS     FAMILY      BUILD     AN      IGLOO 

Using  an  ivory  knife  they  cut  out  blocks  of  snow  and  start 
a  circular  wall,  laying  the  blocks  spirally,  and  making  each 
turn  more  restricted  than  the  one  below,  somewhat  similar 
to  a  snail  shell.  When  the  igloo  is  finished  a  small  hole 
is  punched  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  heated  air.  A 
door  is  cut  in  the  side,  the  chinks  are  closed  with  snow — 
perhaps  a  window  of  clear  ice  is  added  and  the  habitation 

is  complete 


NANOOK  S  DAUGHTER  AND  A   PUPPY   THAT  WILL 
ULTIMATELY   BECOME   A    BEAST  OF    BURDEN 

Iviuk!"  and  the  bark  of  a  school  of  walrus  re- 
sounded through  the  air.  When  early  the 
next  morning  we  went  over,  we  found  much 
to  our  disappointment  that  the  walrus  herd  had 
gone  into  the  sea  again  but  presently  one  after 
another  and  near  the  shore  the  heads  of  a  big 
school  of  walrus  shot  up  above  the  sea,  their 
wicked  tusks  gleaming  in  the  sun.  As  long  as 
they  were  in  the  water  no  films  could  be  made 
and  we  returned  again  to  the  camp.  For  the 
next  two  days  we  made  almost  hourly  trips 
to  that  beach  before  finally  we  found  them  — 
a  herd  of  twenty— asleep  and  basking  in  the 
sand  on  the  shore.  Most  fortunately  they 
lay  at  a  point  where  in  approaching,  we  could 
be  screened  from  their  view  by  a  slight  rise  in 
the  ground.  Behind  the  rise,  1  mounted  the 
camera  and  Nanook,  stringing  his  harpoon, 
began  slowly  snaking  over  the  crest.  From 
the  crest  to  where  they  lay  was  less  than  fifty 


feet  and  until  Nanook  crawled  to  within  half 
that  distance  toward  them  none  took  any 
alarm.  For  the  rest  of  the  way,  whenever  the 
sentinel  of  the  herd  slowly  raised  his  head  to 
look  around,  Nanook  lay  motionless  on  the 
ground.  Then  when  his  head  drooped  in 
sleep,  once  more  Nanook  wormed  his  way 
slowly  on.  I  might  mention  here  that  the 
walrus  has  little  range  of  vision  on  land.  For 
protection  he  depends  upon  his  nose  and  so 
long  as  the  wind  is  favorable  one  can  stalk 
right  in  to  them.  When  almost  right  in 
amongst  them,  Nanook  picked  out  the  biggest 
bull,  rose  quickly  and  with  all  his  strength 
landed  his  harpoon.  The  wounded  bull,  bel- 
lowing in  rage,  his  enormous  bulk  diving  and 
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thrashing  the  sea  (he  weighed  more  than 
2,000  pounds),  the  yells  of  the  men  straining  for 
their  lives  in  their  attempt  to  hold  him,  the 
battle  cry  of  the  herd  that  hovered  near,  the 
wounded  bull's  mate  which  swam  in,  locked 
tusks,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue — was  the  great- 
est fight  I  have  ever  seen.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  nip  and  tuck — repeatedly  the  crew  called 
to  me  to  use  the  gun — but  the  camera  crank 
was  my  only  interest  then  and  1  pretended  not 
to  understand.  Finally  Nanook  worked  the 
quarry  toward  the  surf  where  he  was  pounded 
by  the  heavy  seas  and  unable  to  get  a  pur- 
chase in  the  water.  For  at  least  twenty 
minutes  that  tug-o'-war  kept  on.  I  say 
twenty  minutes  advisedly  for  I  ground  out 
1,200  feet  of  film. 
Our  boat,  laden  with  walrus  meat  and  ivory 


— it  was  a  happy  crew  that  took  me  back  to 
the  Post,  where  Nanook  and  his  fellows  were 
hailed  with  much  acclaim.  I  lost  no  time  in 
developing  and  printing  the  film.  That  wal- 
rus fight  was  the  first  film  these  Eskimo  had 
ever  seen  and,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  it 
was  a  "  knock-out." 

The  audience— they  thronged  the  post 
kitchen  to  the  point  of  suffocation,  completely 
forgot  the  picture — to  them  the  walrus  was 
real  and  living.  The  women  and  children  in 
their  high  shrill  voices  joined  with  the  men  in 
shouting  admonitions,  warnings  and  advice  to 
Nanook  and  his  crew  as  the  picture  unfolded 
on  the  screen.  The  fame  of  that  picture 
spread  through  all  the  country.  And  all 
through  the  year  that  1  remained  there  every 
family  who   came   wandering   into   the    Post 

begged  of  me  that  they  be 
NYLA,  WITH  HER  showu  the  "  Iviuk  Aggie." 
YOUNGEST  CHILD     After  this  it  did  not  take  my 

Eskimo  long  to  see  the  prac- 
tical side  of  films  and  they  soon  abandoned  their 
former  attitude  of  laughter  and  good-natured 
ridicule  toward  the  Angercak,  i.  e.,  the  White 
Master  who  wanted  picturesof  them— the  com- 
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save  from  my  Eskimo  and 
at  the  slow  rate  of  eight 
hundred  feet  a  day  one  can 
understand  somewhat  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor 
involved. 

The  walrus  hunt  having 
proved  so  successful  Nanook 
aspired  to  bigger  things. 
The  first  of  the  bigger  things 
was  to  be  a  bear  hunt  at 
Cape  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
which  lay  some  two  hundred 
miles  northward  of  us. 
"Here,"  said  Nanook,  "is 
where  the  she-bear  den  in 
the  winter.  1  know,  for  I 
have  hunted  them  there, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  we  might  get  the  big, 
big  aggie  (picture)." 

He  went  on  to  describe 
how  in  early  December  the 
she-bear  dens  in  huge  drift 
banks  of  snow.  There  is 
monest  objects  in  all  the  world!  From  that  nothing  to  mark  the  den  save  the  tiny  vent  or  air 
time  on  they  were  all  with  me.  When  in  Decem-  hole  which  is  melted  open  by  the  animal's  body 
ber  the  snowlayheavyon  thegroundthe  Eskimo  heat.  He  went  on  with  a  warning  that  one 
abandoned  their  topecks  of  sealskin  and  the  vil-  should  not  walk  there  for  one  would  fall  in,  in 
lage  of  snow  igloos  sprung  up  around  my  winter-  which  case  the  she-bear  might  be  angry!  His 
ing  post.  They  snow-walled  my  little  hut  up  to  companions  would  remain  at  either  side  of  me, 
the  eves  with  thick  blocks  of  snow.  It  was  as  rifles  in  hand,  whilst  I  filmed  (he  was  going  to 
thick  walled  as  a  fortress.  My  kitchen  was  make  sure  of  my  safety  in  the  affair  at  least), 
their  rendezvous— there  was  always  a  five-  He,  with  his  snow  knife,  would  open  up  the  den 
gallon  pail  of  tea  steeping  on  the  stove  and  sea  block  by  block.  The  dogs,  in  the  meantime, 
biscuit  in  the  barrel.  My  little  gramophone,  would  all  be  unleashed  and  like  a  circle  of 
too,  was  common  property.  Caruso,  Farrar,  wolves  would  gather  around  him  howling  to  the 
Ricardo-Martin,  McCormick  served  their  turns  skies.  Mrs.  Bear's  den  door  opened,  Nanook, 
with  Harry  Lauder,  Al  Jolson  and  Jazz  King  with  nothing  but  his  harpoon,  would  be 
orchestras.  Caruso  in  the  Pagliacci  prologue  poised  and  waiting, 
with  its  tragic  ending  was  to  them  the  most         The  dogs  baiting  the  quarry— some  of  them 


NANOOK,   THE    BEAR,   HARPOONING    FISH 

His  harpoon  is  an  efficient  one,  despite  its  clumsy  appearance.  His 
method  of  attracting  the  fish  is  to  drop  an  ivory  lure  into  the  water. 
This  he  keeps  in  motion  by  the  small  stick  he  has  in  his  left  hand 


comic   record  of  the  lot.     It  sent  them  into 
peals  of  laughter  and  to  rolling  on  the  floor. 

The  difficulties  of  film  development  and 
printing  during  the  winter  were  many.  That 
convenience  of  civilization  which  1  most  missed 
was  running  water.  For  instance,  in  the  film 
washing,  three  barrels  of  water  for  every  hun- 
dred feet  was  required.  The  water  hole,  then 
eight  feet  of  ice,  had  to  be  kept  open  all  winter 
long  and  water  clotted  with  particles  of  ice  had 


with  her  lightning  paws  the  bear  would  send 
hurtling  through  the  air — Nanook  dancing  here 
and  there  (he  pantomimed  the  scene  on  my 
cabin  floor  using  my  fiddle  bow  for  harpoon) 
waiting  to  dart  in  for  a  close-up  throw — this 
he  felt  sure,  would  be  a  big,  big  picture,  (aggie 
peerualluk).      I  agreed  with  him. 

After  two  weeks'  preparation,  we  started. 
Nanook  with  three  male  companions,  two 
sledges  heavily  laden,  and  two  i2-dog  teams. 


to  be  taken,  a  barrel  at  a  time,  from. a.  distance  My  food  outfit  comprised  one  hundred  pounds 

of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.     When  of  pork  and  beans  which  had  been  cooked  in 

1  mention  that  over  50,000  feet  of  film  was  de-  huge  kettles  at  my  post  and  then  put  into  a 

^oped  over  the  winter  with   no  assistance  .canvas  bag  and  frozen.     These  beans  chopped 
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out  with  an  axe  from  the  frozen  mass  along 
with  dried  fruit,  sea  biscuit,  and  tea  comprised 
my  food  supply, 

Nanook  and  his  companions'  diet  was  seal 
and  walrus  augmented  by  tea  and  sugar  from 
my  supply  and,  most  important  of  all,  tobacco, 
that  most  valued  of  the  white  man's  treasure. 

We  departed  on  a  bitterly  cold  day — the  1 7th 
day  of  January — every  profile  of  the  land- 
scape blurred  with  drifting  snow.  For  two 
days  we  made  good  progress  for  the  travelling 
ground  was  hard  and  well  packed  by  the  wind. 
After  that  time,  however,  a  heavy  gale  with 
falling  snow  wrecked  our  good  going.  Day 
after  day  we  slowly  made  our  way  along.  Ten 
miles  or  less  was  an  average  day's  travel.  We 
had  hoped  to  cover  the  200  miles  to  Cape 
Smith  in  eight  days  but,  when  twelve  days  had 
elapsed,  found  we  were  only  half  way.  We 
were  discouraged,  the  dogs  all  but  worn  out,  and 
to  make  matters  worse  the  supply  of  seal  and 
dog  food  was  near  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

The  low  coast  line  off  which  we  travelled 
for  days  on  end — was  the  confusing  mirage 
hanging  in  the  sky,  so  that  Nanook  could  not 
locate  himself  and  our  position  in  relation  to 
Cape  Smith.  Constantly  as  we  travelled  along 
in  that  monotonyof  days,  our  nearness  to  Cape 
Smith  became  the  subject  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  "How  near  are  we?"  was  the  hourly 
question  that  became  the  plague  of  poor  Na- 
nook's  existence.  The  few  times  he  tried  to 
predict,  he  was  invariably  wrong.  Finally, 
we  had  travelled  to  a  point,  where  the 
Cape,  Nanook  was  sure, 
was  no  more  than  two  days 
on,  for  he  was  certain  that 
he  had  spied  through  the 
haze  and  rime  old  hunting 
country  of  former  years. 
Within  the  day,  his  com- 
panions found  .hat  he  again 
was  wrong.  They  could  not 
contain  their  impatience 
and  irritation.  Poor  Na- 
nook became  disgusted  and 


NANOOK,    THE    BEAR,    AND   AN 
ESKIMO    IMPLEMENT 

This  crude  counterpart  of  the  brace 
and  bit  of  civilization  is  here  being 
used  to  drill  a  hole  in  a  soapstone 
bowl.  The  Eskimos  use  this  ma- 
terial largely  for  their  utensils  and 
often  make  long  journeys  to  districts 
where   this  stone  is  found 


as  we  continued  he  kept  his  head  averted 
and  steadfastly  refused  to  ever  look  upon  that 
confounding  mainland  again. 

We  were  on  our  beam  ends  the  day  we  finally 
reached  Cape  Smith.  Our  brown  leader  dog, 
that  for  the  last  three  days  we  had  been  carry- 
ing on  top  of  the  sledge  in  the  attempt  to  save 
her,  was  dying  of  starvation.  Nanook  ended 
it  all  with  his  harpoon  and  as  he  held  aloft  the 
carcass  said:  "There  is  not  enough  left  for  dog 
food." 

Well,  anyway  there  were  seals  at  the  Cape, 
that  we  were  sure  of,  and  moreover  we  would 
be  there  within  the  day,  so  we  continued  cheer- 
fully enough.  The  great  land  mass  of  the 
Cape  rising  a  sheer  1,800  feet  stood  out  boldly 
before  us.  By  nightfall  we  reached  our  treas- 
ure land  of  bear  and  seals  and  plenty.  We 
halted  before  the  rise  of  an  old  camp  ground  of 
Nanook's,  and,  abandoning  sledge  and  dogs, 
climbed  eagerly  to  a  vantage  for  the  welcome 
sight  of  the  seal  grounds.  We  gazed  there  a 
moment  or  so  before  we  realized  that  the 
seal  ground  we  looked  out  upon  was  like  all 
the  barren  ground  we  had  travelled — a  solid 
white  field  and  not  a  seal-hunting  lane  of 
open  water  anywhere.  We  forgot  about  bear 
hunting;  for  two  and  half  weeks  we  tried  for 
seals  wandering  from  day  to  day  along  the 
broken  ice  foot  of  the  Cape.  In  that  interval 
two  small  seals  were  killed  and  they  were  just 
enough  to  keep  the  dogs  alive.  For  four  days, 
at  one  time,  we  had  no  seal  oil  and  our  igloo  was 
in  darkness.     The  dogs  were  utterly  weak  and 
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slept  in  the  igloo  tunnel.  Whenever  I  had  to 
crawl  out  of  doors  1  would  have  to  lift  them  to 
one  side  like  sacks  of  flour  for  they  were  too 
weak  and  indifferent  to  move  away.  The 
irony  of  it  all  was  that  bears  there  were  ever\ - 
where;  four  of  them  had  passed  within  a 
thousand  feet  of  our  igloo  one  night  but  the 
dogs  were  too  weak  to  bay  them  or  bring  them 
to  a  stand.  Aiy  own  food  supply  was  nearing 
its  fag  ends.  For  da\-s  past  I  had  been  sharing 
it  with  the  men. 

I  will  never  forget  one  bitter  morning  when 
Nanook  and  his  men  were  starting  off  for  a 
hunting  day  on  the  ice  fields  at  sea.  I  sud- 
denly discovered  that  none  of  them  had 
touched  my  food  at  breakfast  time.  When  1 
remonstrated  with  Nanook  he  answered  that 
he  was  afraid  I  might  be  short! 

Our  luck  turned  that  day  at  nightfall,  how- 
ever, when  Nanook  crawled  into  the  igloo 
wearing  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear,  and  shouting 
the  welcomed  words  "Ojuk!  Ojuk!"  (the 
big  seal).  He  had  killed  a  big  seal  that  was 
"very,  very  large"  and  enough  for  us  and  dogs 
for  all  the  long  trail  south  to  home  again. 

What  a  feast  those  men  had  through  that 
memorable   night!     When   it   was  over,    said 


Nanook  in  deep  content,  "Now  we  are  strong 
again  and  warm.  The  white  man's  food 
has  made  us  much  too  weak  and  cold."  The 
flesh  of  seal  is  certainly  warmth  giving  to  the 
greatest  degree.  When  I  awakened  the  next 
morning  all  of  them  were  still  asleep,  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  hoar  frost  and  vapor 
lay  floating  over  them  in  the  cold  igloo  air. 

Though  the  problem  cf  our  food  supply  was 
now  solved  we  v/ere  still  not  able  to  travel,  for 
the  dogs  needed  feeding  up.  During  this  in- 
terval we  hunted  along  the  gigantic  flanks  of 
the  cape  for  signs  of  bear  dens.  Tracks  there 
were  everywhere,  but  of  dens  only  one  and  that 
one  had  been  abandoned.  Had  we  had  the 
time  to  spare  it  would  have  been  only  a  matter 
of  days  before  we  would  have  found  one,  but 
I  had  a  great  amount  of  filming  to  do  at  my 
winter  post  and  more  time  could  not  be  spared, 
so  reluctantly  enough  we  left  the  Cape  and 
started  off  on  the  down  trail  for  home. 

We  arrived  there  on  the  tenth  day  of  March 
and  so  ended  the  six  hundred  miles  and  fifty- 
five  days  of  our  Nanook's  "big  picture" 
journey.  But  it  was  not  all  loss:  I  was  richer 
by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  fine  qualities  of 
my  sterling  friends,  the  Eskimos. 
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ROLAND  W.  BOYDEN 

America's  unofficial  representative  in  the  councils  of  the  Reparations  Commission.     The  problem  of 
the  Allied  debts  owed  the  United  States,  which  is  closel\-  related  to  that  of  Reparations,  must  be  solved 
at  an  earl\'  day.     The  opinion  of  practicall\-  all  economists  and  trade  authorities,  American  and  Eu- 
ropean, is  that  these  debts  must  be  cancelled 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


ON  TWO  occasions  the  Harding 
Administration  has  risen  to  its 
responsibihties — one  in  foreign 
and  one  in  domestic  affairs. 
The  first  was  its  act  in  calHng 
the  Washington  Conference  and  the  second 
was  its  opposition  to  the  Bonus  Bill.  These 
two  manifestations  were  important  in  their 
immediate  results,  but  still  more  in  their  im- 
plications. The\'  eloquently  demonstrated  the 
spirit  which  is  needed  in  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  As  the  late  Walter  H.  Page 
wrote  to  President  Wilson  as  far  back  as 
1913,  the  world  was  readv  at  any  time  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  L'nited  States; 
this  leadership  was  made  inevitable  b\'  our 
economic  predominance  and  b\'  the  unique 
position  which  American  histor\-  and  the 
political  genius  of  the  American  people  had 
given  this  country.  The  European  War 
demonstrated  the  accurac\'  of  this  look  into 
the  future,  and  the  success  of  the  Washington 
Conference  brought  it  home  to  the  American 
people  with  an  emphasis  that  was  fairl\-  start- 
ling. For  this  the  Administration  has  already 
earned  its  place  in  historv;  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  its  failures  in  other  direc- 
tions are  recorded  against  it. 

This  action  makes  for  a  high  degree  of 
citizenship  in  its  world  aspect;  Mr.  Harding's 
attitude  toward  the  Bonus  makes  for  good 
citizenship  in  the  strictl\"  American  sense. 
The  idea  that  millions  of  American  young  men 
should  accept  a  mone\'  compensation  for  per- 
forming an  act  of  citizenship — for  doing  their 
duty — is  a  revolting  one.     The  greatest  need 


in  American  life  at  present  is  a  higher  one — the 
sense  of  public  duty,  of  unselfishness,  the  con- 
ception that  the  Government  is  something  to 
be  served  and  not  something  to  be  plundered. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  pension  history 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  have  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
discouragement.  They  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sense  of  public  responsibility 
has  retrograded  in  fifty  years  rather  than  pro- 
gressed. For  the  point  usually  ignored  is 
that  the  Bonus  is  essentially  a  service  pension. 
The  only  man  entitled  to  compensation  for 
war  service  is  the  man  who  has  suffered  such 
disabilities  from  that  war  service  that  his 
power  to  care  for  him.self  has  been  impaired. 
The  only  pension  that  should  be  considered, 
that  is,  is  an  invalid  pension.  The  other 
idea — that  a  soldier  is  entitled  to  a  money 
reward  irrespective  of  any  injury  or  dis- 
ability— is  one  that  showed  its  head  soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  only  to  be  immediately 
hooted  down.  It  was  not  until  half  a  century 
had  passed,  and  practically  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War  had  reached  their  seventieth 
year,  that  the  service  pension  became  a  part 
of  our  system.  Probably  most  thinking 
people  regarded  it  as  an  unwarranted  largess 
even  then.  But  the  demand  for  a  bonus — a 
free  gift  based  not  upon  injuries  but  merely 
upon  service — by  millions  of  healthy  young 
men,  probably  half  of  whom  never  left  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  a  demand  made  immediately 
after  the  ending  of  the  war,  is  quite  a  different 
matter,  and  President  Harding  is  entitled  to 
public  thanks  for  opposing  it. 


Moffett 


JOHN  G.  SHEDD 

President  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company,  who  recentlv  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversarv  of  his 
entrance  into  the  employ  of  the  company.     In  1872  he  joined  the  sales  force  of  what  was  then  Field, 

Leiter  and  Company,  at  ten  dollars  a  week 


Arnold  Genthe 

ROBERT  J.  FLAHERTY 

Whose  exceptional  motion  pictures,  taken  of  Eskimos  in  the   Hudson    Bay  country,  are  a  vivid 

presentation  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  North 


[See  page  632] 


Harris  &  Ewing 


GEORGE   SUTHERLAND 

Appointed  by  President  Harding  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  Associate 
justice  John  H.  Clarke,  who  resigned  in  September.     Mr.  Sutherland  was  United  States  Senator  from 

Utah  from  1905  to  1917 


RICHARD  S.  CHILDS 


Paul  Thompson 


Who,  in  1909,  when  still  in  his  twenties,  developed  an  idea  which  has  grown  into  the  plan  of  city  gov- 
ernment by  managers  selected  from  the  country  at  large  by  a  small  elected  commission.  This  new 
development  seems  likely  to  improve  greatly  the  weakest  spot  in  the  American  s>'stem  of  government 

-~'  [See  page  606] 


Paul  Thompson 


AUGUST   HECKSCHER 


Who  has  recently  completed,  in  New  York  City,  a  large  home  and  pla>'house  for  friendless  children,  in 

which  also  are  the  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.     The  home,  built 

at  a  total  cost  of  about  three  million  dollars,  will  be  formally  opened  in  November 
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The  Spirit  of  1922 — and  of  19 18  profit  of  any  kind.     The  years  191 7  and  1918 

witnessed  the  finest  and  most  unselfish   na- 

THERE  are  indications  that  a  change  is  tional  mood  in  our  history,  for  America's  chief 
taking  place  in  the  American  attitude  motive  at  that  crisis  was  to  serve  mankind, 
toward  Europe  and  its  problems.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details  to 
One  fact  is  insistently  pressing  upon  the  show  that  this  splendid  spirit  no  longer  in- 
American  consciousness;  there  is  a  gradual  forms  America's  daily  acts  and  thoughts, 
realization  that  things  cannot  go  on  indef-  The  mainspring  of  American  policy  is  no 
initely  as  they  are.  At  the  present  time  the  longer  world  service.  Peace  has  evidently 
United  States  has  no  foreign  policy;  it  has  ig-  had  a  corroding  and  deteriorating  influence, 
nored  the  many  conferences  called  to  con-  for  the  spirit  of  national  selfishness  has  taken 
sider  world  affairs,  or  has  contented  itself  with  the  place  of  that  of  national  self-sacrifice. 
*' observers";  it  has  steadily  declined  to  rec-  The  recent  session  of  Congress,  with  its  quar- 
ognize  that  it  had  any  obligations  toward  rels  over  tariffs,  bonuses,  subsidies,  and  the 
Europe,  or  any  need  of  any  specific  policy,  like,  in  itself  portrays  the  extent  to  which  the 
Meanwhile  Europe  is  sinking  lower  and  lower  American  attitude  has  changed.  Yet  it  is 
into  the  economic  abyss.  Yet  the  United  apparent  that  what  the  United  States  and 
States  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  a  the  world  needs  most  of  all  is  a  revival  of  the 
European  collapse  any  more  than  it  could  fine  enthusiasm  with  which  this  country 
escape  the  consequences  of  a  European  war.  entered  the  European  War. 

However,  this  is  not  the  consideration  It  is  again  a  time  for  American  idealism, 
that  should  determine  American  action,  self-abnegation,  and  passion  for  justice.  For 
The  time  has  come  for  a  change  in  the  nearly  three  years  the  American  people 
American  attitude.  It  is  now  four  years  stood  aside,  watching  the  sufferings  of  a  dev- 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed.  That  inter-  astated  Europe.  It  then  sprang  into  the 
vening  period  has  certainly  witnessed  a  trans-  scene  with  all  the  outraged  fury  of  youth,  and 
formation  in  the  American  spirit  toward  the  concentrated  all  its  material  and  spiritual 
world.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  strength  to  saving  the  democratic  cause. 
United  States  of  the  period  following  the  For  the  last  four  years  this  country  has  simi- 
war  is  the  United  States  of  the  war  period  larly  stood  aside,  while  Europe  has  waged  a 
itself.  Those  who  have  most  earnestly  de-  losing  struggle  against  economic  ills — ills  that 
nounced  war  have  always  accused  it  of  stimu-  promise  to  be  even  more  devastating  than 
lating  the  worst  human  passions;  they  have  war  itself.  The  time  has  now  come,  as  it 
contrasted  it  with  the  elevating  influences  of  came  in  April,  191 7,  for  the  finest  American 
peace,  and  have  pictured  it  as  an  altogether  character  to  assert  itself;  to  forget  narrow  pre- 
evil  thing.  That  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  judices  and  selfishnesses,  and  once  more  to  offer 
recent  American  history  is  concerned.  In  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  the  civiliza- 
the  last  eight  years  the  United  States  has  tion  which  it  did  so  much  to  save.  The  mo- 
experienced  three  distinct  phases — neutral-  tive  which  dictated  American  action  in  the 
ity,  war,  and  peace.  So  far  as  the  American  war  was  justice;  at  the  present  time  the  pre- 
character  is  concerned,  it  has  manifested  its  dominating  motive  seems  to  be  that  of  eco- 
highest  attributes  during  its  nineteen  months  nomic  advantage.  A  revival  of  war-time 
of  war.  This  struggle  did  not  arouse  the  emotions  will  be  as  salutary  to  the  American 
worst  instincts  of  the  American  populace;  soul  as  was  our  participation  in  the  war  itself, 
it  aroused  the  highest.     The  finest  impulses 

of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual,  are  a  spirit  of  Cancellation  of  Debts — a  Moral 

self-sacrifice,  and  a  dedication  of  the  highest  Obligation? 
abilities  to  promoting  justice.     That  nation 

uses  its  material  sources  and  opportunities  T  F  THE  United  States  would  approach  in 


I 


most  nobly  when  it  devotes  them  to  ensuring  I     this  mood  the  great  questions  that  are 

the    prevalence   of    right.     These    were    the  A    now  impeding  the  restoration  of  Europe, 

motives  that  the  American  people  displayed  a  solution  would  unquestionably  be  found, 

in  the  conflict  with  Germany.     We  sought  Take,  for  example,  the  greatest  outstanding 

no  sordid  gains  in  that  war;  we  asked  for  no  issue  of  the  day — that   of   reparations  and 

indemnities,    no    cessions    of    territory,    no  international    debts.     In    the    former    the 
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WILLI A.M    E.    BORAH 

Republican  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  believes  that  any  ar- 
rangement made  b\-  the  United  States  looking  to  the  can- 
cellation of  the  debts  owed  by  Europe  should  be  part  of  an 
agreement  for  a  general  financial  and  mi'itar\'  reorganiza- 
tion of  Europe 


United  States  has  no  large  immediate  interest; 
in  the  latter,  however,  its  concern  is  im- 
mediate and  extensive;  \et  the  two  matters 
are  inextricabl\'  intenvoven,  and  both  involve 
the  same  economic  principles.  The  American 
attitude  toward  the  Si  1.000,000,000  owed  b\' 
European  governments  has  been  embalm.ed 
in  legislation.  That  attitude  is  an  insistence 
on  eventual  pa\ment.  The  Commission  re- 
centl\-  created  b>-  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
cancel  the  debts,  but  is  called  upon  to  fund 
them.  There  are,  however,  occasional  voices 
in  Congress  itself— the  most  significant  being 
that  of  Senator  Borah— which  indicate  that 
this  state  of  mind  is  not  unanimous.  In 
other  quarters  more  emphatic  protests  are 
heard.  Probabl>'  most  American  bankers  re- 
gard the  present  American  policy  as  a  mis- 
taken one.  Those  business  leaders  who  have 
studied  the  question  and  understand  the 
points  involved  advocate  the  cancellation  of 
these  debts  as  the  only  sane  policw     The 


judgment  of  our  economic  authorities  is 
practically  unanimous  for  this  solution. 
Probabl\'  the  American  press  insists  that  the 
debts  must  be  paid.  >et  the  most  thoughtful 
newspapers  displa\"  a  disposition  to  discuss 
the  subject  on  its  merits.  The  unfavorable 
impression  created  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Balfour's  recent  pronouncement  indicates 
that  .American  public  opinion  still  insists 
upon  pa\ment.  ^'et  it  is  not  unlikeh'  that 
the  next  few  months,  as  the  points  at  issue 
become  better  known,  ma\'  witness  a  change. 

The  question,  of  course,  has  both  its  moral 
and  its  economic  aspects;  and  the  first  of 
these  can  b\'  no  means  be  ignored.  To  regard 
the  situation  purel\'  as  a  business  proposition 
would  fl\'  in  the  face  of  all  our  pretensions  and 
the  historic  record.  The  United  States  has 
alwa\s  insisted  that  decencx'  and  justice  are 
the  most  important  considerations  in  inter- 
national politics,  and  in  the  past,  we  have  even 
exemplified  our  faith  b>'  works,  in  1898, 
when  we  defeated  Spain,  it  was  the  United 
States,  the  victorious  side,  which  paid  the 
indemnit}-;  at  least  we  gave  Spain  820,000,000 
for  the  conquered  Philippine  Islands.  When 
China  paid  an  indemnit\'  for  the  outrages 
perpetrated  on  Americans  in  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, the  United  States  returned  it — an 
unprecedented  act  which  gave  the  Oriental 
people  a  confidence  in  American  disinterested- 
ness which  is  to-da\"  our  greatest  asset  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Far  East.  We  did  these 
things,  not  looking  for  an\'  particular  ad- 
vantage, but  because  they  seemed  the  decent 
and  fair  things  to  do.  Is  it  surprising  that 
many  see  in  the  international  debt  situation  a 
greater  opportunity  for  magnanimity? 

It  is  a  question  whether  "magnanimity" 
is  the  word,  for  there  are  not  wanting  voices 
which  insist  that  cancellation  is  a  definite 
moral  obligation.  The  United  States  and 
its  allies  were  engaged  in  a  joint  opera- 
tion—the greatest  that  has  ever  inspired  the 
efforts  of  mankind.  Each  nation  pledged 
itself  to  contribute  its  all  to  the  destruction 
of  a  common  danger,  and  for  three  years  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Italy  defended,  without 
America's  assistance,  a  cause  that  was  really 
.America's  own.  These  nations  suffered  to 
a  degree  immeasurably  greater  than  did 
the  United  States.  France  sacrificed 
1,500,000  of  her  most  precious,  because  most 
vigorous,  human  lives;  Great  Britain  made 
great  sacrifices  of  the  same  kind.     It  is  not 
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necessary  to  specify  the  other  essentials  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  our  alHes  were  greater 
than  our  own— they  have  been  sufficiently 
burned  into  the  national  consciousness.  The 
net  result  is  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  have  emerged  from  the 
war  infinitely  weaker  than  before  and  that 
the  United  States  has  emerged  infinitely 
stronger.  A  large  part  of  the  wealth  of 
mankind  has  been  transferred  from  Europe 
to  America,  in  1914,  we  were  a  creditor 
nation;  now  we  hold  a  mortgage  upon  the 
whole  of  Europe.  American  agriculture  and 
industry  are  greater  than  ever;  American 
prestige,  political  and  financial,  has  reached  a 
height  that  a  century  of  peace  could  hardly 
have  achieved;  the  debt  that  this  country 
has  accumulated,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  all  that  it  has  gained.  Is  not 
the  United  States,  therefore,  morally  bound 
to  regard  its  money  advances  to  its  Allies 
as  part  of  its  contribution  to  the  common 
cause?  As  a  part  ofi^set  to  the  dead  and 
maimed  millions  of  Europe,  to  its  devastated 
territories,  to  its  wrecked  industries,  its 
dreadful  memories?  A  nation  which  sufl'ered 
little  from  the  war,  which  is  still  happy  and 
prosperous,  whose  economic  life  is  still  func- 
tioning in  perfect  health,  whose  social  struc- 
ture shows  signs  of  daily  increasing  vigor, 
and  whose  future  promises  much  greater 
things  than  even  its  past,  certainly  cuts  a 
poor  figure  in  the  role  of  Shylock,  especially 
when  the  objects  of  our  exactions  are  not 
our  enemies  but  our 
friends  with  whom  we 
cooperated  in  the  great- 
est effort  ever  made  for 
the  preservation  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  civili- 
zation. 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

SUB-TREASURY    IN 

WALL    STREET 

The  world's  total  stock  of 
gold  in  circulation  amounts  to 
about  $6,500,000,000,  about 
half  of  which  is  in  the  United 
States.  The  debts  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  the  United 
States  amount  to  about  $\  ir 
000,000,000.  Thus  if  they 
should  gather  together  every 
ounce  of  gold  in  circulation 
outside  the  United  States 
they  would  be  able  to  pay 
about  one  quarter  of  their 
indebtedness 


A  Few  Essential  Economic  Facts 

THIS  is  the  moral  side  of  the  question, 
but  the  practical  one  is  perhaps  even 
more  compelling.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  seems  to  be  a  persistent  determi- 
nation in  this  country  to  ignore  the  simple 
economic  issues  involved.  American  Sen- 
ators, such  as  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  McCumber, 
insist  that  these  debts  must  be  paid  "to  the 
last  penny";  yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
these  men  do  not  understand  certain  funda- 
mental facts  regulating  credit  and  trade. 
These  facts  have  been  so  completely  aired  in 
recent  months,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
that  there  is  really  little  excuse  for  this  ap- 
parent disposition  to  evade  the  issue.  When 
it  is  insisted  that  these  debts  must  be  "paid," 
in  what  sense  is  that  word  employed? 

By  "payment"  the  popular  mind  under- 
stands the  transfer  of  cash,  that  is,  of  gold. 
At  the  present  time  the  world's  total  stock 
of  gold  in  circulation  amounts  to  about 
56,500,000,000.  The    European    nations 

owe  the  American  Government  about 
$11,000,000,000;  thus,  if  these  nations  pos- 
sessed the  world's  entire  stock  of  gold  they 
could  pay  onl\-  about  half  their  debts  to  the 
United  States  Government —to  say  nothing 
of  the  debts,  almost  as  much  again,  that 
they  owe  on  private  account.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  about  half  this  stock  of  gold  is  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  shows  every  sign  of 
remaining  for  an   indefinite  period.     If  our 
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late  allies  should  therefore  succeed  in  scrap- 
ing together  all  the  gold  not  already  resting 
in  American  coffers,  the>'  might  pay  perhaps 
one  quarter  of  their  indebtedness  to  us. 
But  such  a  transaction  would  be  fatal,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  this  country.  Such  vestiges 
of  solvency  as  remain  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent would  disappear,  and  financial  and  in- 
dustrial chaos  would  reign.  American  bankers 
at  present  want  no  m^ore  gold;  a  sudden  access 
to  the  present  supply  would  immediatel\-  re- 
sult in  another  period  of  inflation.  It  is 
hardl\'  necessary  to  pursue  this  question  of 
"payment"  further,  so  far  as  payment  means 
the  transfer  of  cash.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  gold  situation  will  change  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation.  This  gold  has 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  because 
the  trade  balance  has  been  enormously  in 
favor  of  this  country  and  the  economists  be- 
lieve that  this  trade  balance  will  maintain  its 
present  proportions  for  an  indefinite  period. 

And  this  at  once  suggests  the  difficult}-  of 
paying  these  obligations  in  the  one  way  in 
which  a  debtor  nation  always  satisfies  its 
creditor  nation — that  is  by  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Up  to  1914  it  was  the  United  States 
that  owed  large  sums  to  Europe — for  the 
most  part  to  Great  Britain.  We  paid  these 
obligations  chiefly  by  the  surplus  of  exports 
which  we  sent  across  the  ocean.  It  was  this 
constant  surplus,  largel\'  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  that  made  our  economic  posi- 
tion so  impregnable.  It  is  only  by  exporting 
more  than  a  nation  imports  that  it  can  meet 
heavy  obligations  of  this  kind.  And  here  is 
the  chief  difficulty,  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  concerned.  For  this  inex- 
orable economic  law  also  applies  to  them. 
They  can  pay  American  debts  in  only  one 
way:  by  a  surplus  of  exports  to  the  United 
States.  That  is,  they  must  vastly  increase 
their  exports  of  manufactured  articles  and 
greatl\-  decrease  their  imports  of  American 
products  and  thereb\'  establish  a  trade  bal- 
ance which  will  liquidate  their  indebtedness 
to  this  country.  This  means  that  the  whole 
course  of  trade  must  be  changed.  The  Amer- 
ican people  would  become  the  victims  of  a 
"dumping"  operation  on  a  hitherto  unparal- 
leled scale.  The  necessity  of  producing  the 
goods  at  a  low  price  would  cause  a  drop  in 
wages  in  the  European  countries  that  would 
have  deplorable  social  and  political  conse- 
quences.        The   competition   would   result 


either  in  a  similar  fall  in  wages  here,  or  it 
would  cause  American  factories  to  close  and 
precipitate  general  unemplo\ment  and  dis- 
tress. But  there  is  little  need  in  foreseeing 
the  consequences  of  such  a  calamity.  Con- 
gress, of  course,  would  never  permit  the  entr\ 
of  these  European  goods  on  such  a  tre- 
mendous scale.  The  proceedings  of  the 
present  session  sufTicientl\-  prove  this  state- 
ment. It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  American 
legislative  history  presents  any  spectacle  more 
absurd  than  that  of  Senator  McCumber,  in- 
sisting, on  one  hand,  that  these  European 
debts  shall  be  paid  "to  the  last  penn>-,"  and, 
on  the  other,  attempting  to  force  through 
Congress  a  tariff  bill  that  will  erect  a  huge 
wall  against  European  importations— such 
importations,  of  course,  representing  the 
only  way  that  the  debts  can  ever  be  paid. 

The  Fallacy  of  ''Indemnities" 

INDEED,  one  advantage  that  the  world 
is  gaining  from  the  present  economic 
earthquake  is  a  knowledge  of  certain 
basic  economic  laws.  The  war  taught  us  that 
a  nation's  "wealth"  is  not  "money,"  but  its 
coal,  its  iron,  its  wheat,  and,  above  all,  the 
productive  abilities  of  its  people.  Peace  is 
making  this  lesson  even  more  emphatic. 
Europe  can  pay  America  only  by  transferring 
to  this  side  of  the  world  certain  quantities  of 
this  very  palpable  w^ealth;  and  this  is  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  which  America  will  not 
let  Europe  do.  The  great  fallacy  of  "in- 
demnities" and  "reparations"  is  also  pene- 
trating the  international  consciousness.  The 
present  state  of  shipping  in  Great  Britain 
furnishes  an  excellent  illustration.  While 
Germany  was  engaged  in  sinking  the  British 
merchant  marine,  the  cry  of  "ship  for  ship 
and  ton  for  ton"  rang  through  the  British 
Isles  and,  in  accordance  with  this  programme, 
Great  Britain,  as  compensation  for  her  wrongs, 
took  over  the  larger  part  of  the  German  mer- 
chant marine.  The  result  has  been  almost  the 
destruction  of  the  shipping  business  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  profitable  enterprise.  The  great 
oversupply  of  ships  has  caused  such  a  drop 
in  rates  that  the  profits  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared; for  the  same  reason  the  ship\ards 
get  few  orders,  and  unemployment  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  Great  Brit- 
ain's most  popular  industry  would  be  far 
more  prosperous  to-day  if  it  had  not  taken 
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REBUILDING    FRANCE 

The  question  of  indemnities  has  not  proved  so  simple  of  solution  as  once  seemed 

likely.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  a  few  economists,  recognizing  the  difficulties 

of  paying  the  truly  huge  indemnities  authorized  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  have 

come  to  believe  that  a  great  reduction  of  them  would  benefit  the  world 


over  a  single  German 
ship.  That  one  of  the 
German  "  reparations ' ' 
which  provided  for  coal 
payments  to  France  in 
kind  has  reacted  unfavor- 
ably upon  her  greatest 
ally,  for  France  has  sold 
large  quantities  of  this 
ransom  to  Italy  and  other 
countries,  and  has  thus 
stopped  the  demand  for 
British  coal  and  precipi- 
tated labor  troubles  in 
the  British  coal  mines. 
The  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  regions  in 
France  illustrates  the 
same  economic  difficulty. 
France  insists  on  a  money 
payment  —  in  gold,  but 
Germany  has  no  gold;  she 
has  only  materials  and 
the  labor  of  German 
workmen.      France    will 

not  accept  these  materials,  except  in  limited  once  start  the  world  on  that  rehabilitation 
quantities,  for  her  own  manufacturers  and  which  must  soon  begin  if  a  condition  worse 
contractors  insist  on  having  this  business;  than  war  is  not  soon  to  supervene, 
and  she  will  not  permit  enough  German  work-  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  do 
men  to  do  the  reconstructing  to  throw  French  this  unconditionally.  There  are  outstanding 
workmen  out  of  employment.  evils  in  Europe  other  than  the  existence  of 

Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  huge  debts.  One  is  the  spirit  of  international 
several  financial  problems  now  facing  the  suspicion  and  war.  France  and  the  new 
world  are  regarded— indemnities,  reparations,  nations  created  out  of  Central  Europe  are 
debts — everything  comes  back  to  this  same  spending  huge  sums  on  armament.  Their 
point:  the  settlements  cannot  be  made  in  present  financial  plight  is  partially  explained 
money — in  gold — but  must  be  made  in  ma-  by  these  military  expenditures.  And  behind 
terials  and  labor;  and  no  nation  is  willing  that  these  military  expenditures  are  fears  which 
the  settlement  shall  be  made  this  way.  The  in  some  way  must  be  removed  before  the 
failure  of  all  peoples  to  recognize  this  one  expenditures  can  be  stopped.  One  of  the 
fact,  or  at  least  to  act  upon  it,  is  what  is  chief  arguments  against  debt  cancellation  in 
causing  the  present  industrial  stalemate.  this  country  is  the  fear  that  if  we  cancel 

the  debt  France  owes  the  United  States, 
France  will  use  the  money  to  maintain  a 
large  standing  army  with  which  to  menace 
Europe.     This  overlooks  the  plain  fact  that 

THE  situation  thus  furnishes  the  United  without  its  army  France  has  no  method  of 
States  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  making  Germany  pay  any  reparations  and 
in  its  history.  We  do  not  want  gold  that  if  she  gives  up  the  army  she  gives  up 
from  Europe  and  cannot  get  it  if  we  do;  we  what  Germany  owes  her  for  the  possibility 
refuse  to  accept  goods  and  services;  what  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will 
then,  is  there  left  to  do?  The  logic  is  per-  give  up  what  France  owes  them.  And  aside 
feet:  wipe  out  the  debts  and  forget  them,  from  the  purely  financial  aspects  of  the  case 
It  would  be  a  stroke  as  splendid  as  the  Dec-  she  must  watch  her  neighbor,  who  started  the 
laration  of  War  against  Germany;  it  would  at     war,  allow  her  inhabitants  to  shirk  paying 
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PORTER   J.    MCCUMBER 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  whose  de- 
mand that  foreign  governments  pay  their  debts  to  the 
United  States  "to  the  last  penny,"  and  whose  champion- 
ship at  the  same  time  of  a  tariff  intended  to  keep  most 
foreign  products  out  of  this  country  in  themselves  illus- 
trate the  muddled  state  of  the  public  mind  over  the  greatest 
economic  problem  that  has  ever  perplexed  this  country 
and  Europe 

taxes  and  enjoy  a  rather  favored  position  as  if 
she  were  not  only  the  victor  in  the  war  but  the 
guiltless  as  well.  Under  these  circumstances 
no  one  can  have  any  just  objections  to  the 
French  invading  Germany  with  their  army 
to  force  the  Germans  to  make  an  honest  effort 
to  fulfill  their  treaty  obligations.  Whether 
this  would  be  profitable  to  the  French  is 
another  question.  Morally  it  might  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  Germans. 

The  question  of  what  the  Germans  are  to 
pay  and  how  they  are  to  be  m.ade  to  pay  it 
must  precede  the  settlement  of  any  firm 
foundation  in  Europe.  So  far  the  United 
States  has  only  "observed"  this  problem. 
We  have  maintained  a  kind  of  financial  neu- 
trality. Yet  our  interests  in  the  matter  are 
so  vital  and  our  power  so  great  that  it  can 
not  be  settled  until  we  take  a  hand.  We 
may  let  the  matter  go  on  needlessly  two  or 


three  years  more  as  we  let  the  war  go  on. 
But  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  take  some 
responsibility  and  the  sooner  the  better  for 
ourselves  and  the  world,  and  the  rriore  in 
keeping  with  American  tradition  of  courage 
and  initiative.  If  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  should  join  hands  in  cancelling 
debts,  they  could  do  so  as  part  of  a  general 
plan  of  world  reorganization  and  world  re- 
form, in  which  limitation  of  armament  on 
land  shall  be  an  important  consideration. 
The  new  economic  freedom  which  the  nations 
would  obtain  could  then  be  devoted  to 
strengthening  themselves  socially  and  in- 
dustrially. There  are  signs  that  this  may 
eventually  become  the  policy  of  the  Harding 
Administration.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
statesmen  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Hoover  have  not  grasped  these  outstand- 
ing facts  in  the  European  situation;  the  like- 
lihood is  that  they  are  held  back  from 
announcing  some  such  programme  because 
public  opinion  has  not  been  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  support  the  one  inevitable  solution 
of  the  problem.  Any  signs  of  sanity  on  this 
great  question  are  therefore  to  be  welcomed. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Senator  Borah's 
recent  statement,  in  which  he  practically 
approves  the  cancellation  of  debts,  in  case  the 
European  governments  consent  to  certain 
reforms  which  are  essential  to  the  stability 
of  Europe,  is  so  important.  Senator  Borah 
cannot  be  accused  of  undue  tenderness  toward 
Europe,  and  the  fact  that  he  detects  the  im- 
possibility of  continuing  our  present  financial 
relations  to  our  late  allies,  must  be  accepted 
as  a  disinterested  acknowledgment  that  this 
policy  is  a  mistake.  If  the  Washington 
Administration  is  looking  for  a  world  pro- 
gramme which  will  complete  its  fine  achieve- 
ment in  naval  limitation  and  the  solution  of 
Far  Eastern  difficulties,  here  is  one,  at  least  in 
its  broad  outlines.  Mr.  Hughes  has  an 
opportunity  such  as  has  seldom  before  come 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Harding  has 
one  almost  as  epoch-making  as  that  presented 
to  Mr.  Wilson. 

A  Profiteer  Tariff 

AT  PRESENT  it  .  seems  impossible  to 
hope  for  any  sane  consideration  of 
L  American  foreign  relations  from  Con- 
gress. The  thing  that  has  chiefly  marked 
the  recent  session  at  Washington  is  the  utter 
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poverty  of  political  ideas.  Certain  concep- 
tions in  the  direction  of  progress  have  come 
from  the  administration  itself,  particularly 
the  conference  on  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ment, but  few  ideas  invigorating  the  national 
life  and  pointing  the  way  to  future  national 
usefulness  have  issued  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Indeed,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  present  session  is  the  fact  that  its  face 
seems  to  look  exclusively  to  the  past.  Most 
of  the  problems  that  have  engaged  its  at- 
tention belong  to  the  most  hackneyed  period 
of  Republican  ascendency.  The  world  is 
falling  in  ruins,  but  Congressmen  seem  unable 
to  think  of  anything  except  the  tariff,  the 
bonus,  and  ship  subsidies. 

The  new  tariff  is  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  prevalent  absence  of  real  po- 
litical thinking  in  this  countrv .  The  listless- 
ness  with  which  the  bill  fmallv  passed  the 
Senate,  the  opposition  which  it  aroused 
among  the  more  enlightened  Republican 
members,  tell  the  story.  There  was  hardly 
any  effort  to  conceal  the  real  motives  that 
prompted  its  passage.  The  purpose  of  any 
protective  tariff,  of  course,  is  to  increase 
prices;  that  is,  it  is  a  governmental  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  processes  of  trade; 
it  aims  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  farmers  b\' 
stifling  competition.  But  seldom  has  this 
purpose  been  pursued  so  shamelessly  as  in 
the  latest  bill.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
protective  theory  and,  although  the  highest 
economic  thinking  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
rejects  it  as  unsound,  it  at  least  furnishes  a 
basis  for  discussion.  But  the  present  meas- 
ure is  not  a  protective  measure.  Mr.  Taft, 
in  his  ill-fated  experiment  with  the  tariff, 
adopted  the  principle — or  attempted  to 
adopt  it — of  making  the  dut\'  represent  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  its  foreign  competitors.  The 
theor)'  back  of  this  programme  was  that  the 
public  paid  a  somewhat  higher  price,  repre- 
sented by  the  duty;  that  this  increased  price 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  working  man, 
the  net  result  of  the  proceeding  being  to 
maintain  the  American  industrial  plant  in 
full  and  working  efficiencv.  That  had  ap- 
parently represented  the  orthodox  Republican 
principle  up  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  present  tariff  makers  have  thrown 
this  principle  to  the  winds.  They  have 
placed   enormous   duties    upon   all   kinds   of 


products  without  the  slightest  re,£^ard  to  the 
so-called  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 
The  purpose  is  not  so  much  primarily  to  en- 
courage American  industr\'  as  it  is  to  add 
enorm.ousl\'  to  prices  and  to  give  beneficiaries 
a  chance  to  "cash  in"  during  the  period  of 
Republican  ascendencw  In  other  words  the 
new  tariff  is  simpl\'  a  profiteer  tariff — not  a 
protective  tariff.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  its  framers  regard  it  as  having  anv  per- 
manence; the\'  know  that  the  American 
people  will  not  endure  it  long;  but  the  brutal 
fact  is  that  it  will  remain  in  the  law  books  for 
two  or  three  xears  and  that  the  profits  of  that 
period  will  be  enormous.  To  accuse  a  con- 
gressional m.ajoritx'  of  such  utter  wantonness 
as  this  is  not  a  pleasant  dutv,  but  it  is  hard  to 
put  an\' other  construction  upon  recent  events. 

Moral  Aspects  of  the  Railroad  Strike 

THE  demoralization  of  two  of  Amer- 
ica's basic  industries,  coal  mining  and 
transportation,  has  naturall\'  furnished 
material  for  a  considerable  amount  of  funda- 
mental thinking.  One  wholesome  result  has 
been  to  give  certain  issues  a  new  prominence. 
The  points  involved  in  the  railroad  strike 
have  put  this  dispute  on  a  higher  plane  than 
mere  questions  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. The  matter  of  seniorit\'  did  not 
turn  so  much  upon  material  advantage  as 
upon  principle.     Are  matters  of  honor  bind- 


THE    ABSENCE    OF    "SOCI.AL    CONSCIENCE 
Which  explains  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  industrial  disputes,  is  illustrated  by  such 
happenings  as  this 
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ing  upon  employers?  Are  they  to  keep  their  the  purely  legalistic  ones.  There  is  the  con- 
promises  to  those  who  enter  their  service?  sideration,  above  all.  of  social  responsibilit\- 
Was  it  more  important  that  justice  should  — of  the  dut\-  which  every  train  worker  and 
be  done  the  new  workers  who  accepted  jobs  railroad  shopman  owes  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
under  specific  promises  or  more  important  The  railroad  emplo\ee  has  this  responsibilit\- 
that  transportation  should  be  restored  to  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  worker  in  the 
its  normal  status?  The  weakness  of  the  steel  mill  or  the  cotton  factory.  By  ceasing 
Administration's  attitude  was  that  it  seemed  to  work  he  can  destrox-  the  economic  machine 
to  place  expediency  above  principle.  That  and  bring  untold  misery  upon  millions  of  his 
is  a  fatal  mistake  for  an\-  administration  fellow  countr\men,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
to  make.  President  Harding's  proposal  he  possesses  such  power  means  that  he  has  a 
amounted  to  a  demand  that  the  railroads  great  responsibilit\-  in  the  way  that  he  uses 
break  their  promises  to  their  new  emplo\ees.  it.  The  time  may  come,  indeed,  when  his 
That  public  opinion  did  not  support  this  at-  wrongs  may  be  so  great  that  he  is  justified  in 
tempted  solution  but  expressed  a  willingness  going  to  the  extreme  of  striking,  and  of  thus 
to  submit  to  an\-  hardship  rather  than  con-  disrupting  the  industrial  and  social  organi- 
done  the  violation  of  an  agreement  was  the  zation;  the  point,  however,  is  that  it  is  a 
most  satisfactor}'  aspect  of  the  crisis:  it  power  which  is  not  to  be  used  wantonly  and 
again  proved,  what  has  been  proved  so  many  frequentl\'.  The  act  of  leaving  a  passenger 
times,  that  the  American  conscience  is  sound,  train  in  the  Arizona  desert,  with  consequent 
that  it  believes  there  is  such  a  fundamental  suffering  to  women  and  children,  is  an  ex- 
thing  as  honor,  and  that  the  preservation  of  treme  evidence  that  this  sense  of  responsibility 
this  high  standard  is  far  more  important  even  is  absent;  yet  this  same  failing  has  marked 
than  the  uninterrupted  running  of  the  trains,  the  whole  railroad  strike. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  needed  in  the  It  was  because  the  shopmen  gave  no  signs 
consideration  of  the  labor  problem  as  a  little  of  recognizing  an\'  social  obligation  that 
wholesome  thinking  along  these  lines.  The  public  opinion  turned  so  unanimously  against 
development  of  what  is  usually  called  the  them.  The  American  people  promptly  de- 
" social  conscience"  is  perhaps  the  final  cided  that  the  recent  dispute  was  not  a  case 
achievement  of  civilization.  Broadly  speak-  in  which  the  shopmen  were  justified  in  ex- 
ing  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  familiar  ercising  their  power.  Their  claims  had  been 
doctrine  that  a  man  does  not  live  for  himself  painstakingl\-  and  impartially  investigated  by 
alone.  Every  American  and  every  group  of  a  governmental  tribunal,  which  had  decided 
Americans  are  part  of  that  great  community  that  their  pa\'  should  be  slightly  reduced, 
collectively  known  as  the  American  people.  The  workers  themselves  ultimately  accepted 
That  a  man  has  responsibilities  toward  him-  this  point  of  view,  for  they  agreed  to  go  back 
self  and  toward  his  family,  is  generallx'  rec-  to  work  and  submit  their  original  case  for  a 
ognized;  his  obligations  toward  the  great  rehearing.  The  strike  under  these  con- 
mass  of  his  fellow  citizens  are  not  so  quickly  ditions  was  therefore  a  manifestation  of  a 
grasped.  Yet  no  man  is  morall\-  a  free  agent ;  lack  of  "  social  conscience,"  of  a  failure  to  ap- 
his conduct,  if  the  ultimate  purposes  of  predate  the  point  that  the  workers  have 
civilization  are  to  be  accomplished,  must  be  duties  to  their  countrymen  as  well  as  to 
controlled  in  a  measure  by  his  duties  to  the  themselves.  When  this  sense  of  responsi- 
masses  of  his  fellow  citizens.  This  concep-  bility  becomes  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
tion  is  one  that  apparently  makes  progress  labor  unions,  as  well  as  of  employers,  the 
slowly  among  labor  organizations.  The  claim  greatest  step  will  have  been  taken  toward 
which  they  most  frequently  make  is  that  they  solving  this  great  national  problem, 
have  absolute  liberty  to  leave  their  work  for 

any  cause  at  a  moment's  notice.     Probably  a  Labor  Board  with  Real  Power 
most    free-born    Americans    would    endorse 

this  declaration  of  right;  yet,  in  so  vital  a  ^TT^HE  mere  fact  that   railroad  workers 

matter  as  transportation,  it  is  questionable  I      are  not  free  agents  in  the  sense  that 

whether  it  is  true.     That  workmen  have  the  1     most    workers    are,    is   the   idea   that 

legal  right  to  do  this  no  man  disputes;  but  should   animate   the   national   policy   in   the 

there  are  other  considerations  involved  than  supervision  of  railroad  labor.     This  concep- 
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tion — that  railroads,  among  all  the  forms  of 
private  property,  occupy  a  peculiar  and 
unique  position — is  the  foundation  of  the 
present  system  of  railroad  control.  The 
owners  of  railroad  securities  were  originally 
just  as  unwilling  to  accept  this  contention  as 
are  the  workers  of  the  present  time;  they 
could  not  at  first  perceive  that  there  was  any 
essential  difference  between  a  railroad  and, 
say,  a  steel  mill  or  a  shoe  factory.  But  the 
''agitators"  who  forced  the  first  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  through  Congress  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  a  distinction.  The  state 
asserted  its  power  to  regulate  railroads^a 
regulation  that  has  now  reached  the  point  of 
actually  fixing  rates  and  controlling  service — 
chiefly  on  two  grounds:  the  railroad  operated 
on  a  public  franchise  and  actually  used  public 
property,  facts  which  in  themselves  gave  the 
state  the  power  to  stipulate  the  terms  upon 
which  these  privileges  should  be  enjoyed. 
Moreover,  the  railroad  was  a  monopoly;  its 
management  intimately  affected  the  comfort, 
the  prosperity,  and  even  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people;  it  wielded  the  power  almost  of 
life  and  death.  On  this  foundation  was 
built  the  early  system  of  railroad  control. 
This  control  was  very  slight.  The  first  inter- 
state commerce  act  merely  gave  the  com- 
mission the  power  to  investigate  charges  and 
to  make  recommendations.  The  many  rail- 
road commissions  established  in  the  states  at 
first  likewise  possessed  only  such  advisory 
power.  It  was  believed  that  such  recommen- 
dations, after  careful  investigation,  and  sup- 
ported, as  they  would  be,  by  public  senti- 
ment, would  carry  such  authority  that  the 
railroads  would  accept  them.  History  dem- 
onstrated that  this  expectation  was  illusory; 
the  railroads  seldom  paid  much  attention  to 
the  "advisory"  verdicts  of  the  commissions; 
and  the  outcome  was  the  extension  of  power 
to  its  present  proportions — that  is,  giving 
the  commissions  the  authority,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  fix  rates  and  to  supervise  service. 
Is  a  similar  revolution  taking  place  in  the 
governmental  determination  of  wages?  The 
Transportation  Act  has  apparently  accom- 
plished in  this  regard  about  the  same  thing 
that  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission accomplished  in  the  matter  of  rates. 
It  gave  a  commission  merely  the  power  to 
investigate  wages  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. It  did  not  give  this  commission  the 
authority  definitely  to  determine  these  wages. 


SAMUEL   GOMPERS 

President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  is 

strongly  opposed  to  the  Labor  Board  or  to  any  official 

interference  in  labor  disputes 

The  authors  of  this  legislation  argued,  just  as 
did  the  authors  of  the  original  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Labor  Board  would  be  so  just  and  would  be 
based  so  intelligently  upon  the  ascertainment 
of  the  facts,  that  the  workingman  would  ac- 
cept them.  But  this  theory  has  worked  out 
no  better  in  the  case  of  wages  than  it  did  in 
the  case  of  rates.  Just  as  the  managements 
ignored  the  "recommendations"  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  rates,  so 
have  the  shopmen  refused  to  abide  by  the  first 
important  verdict  in  which  wages  were  re- 
duced, and  have  resorted  to  the  drastic  pro- 
cedure of  striking. 

Thus  events  form  a  suggestive  historical 
parallel.  Both  capital  and  labor  reacted  to- 
ward "advisory"  regulations  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  In  regard  to  capital  the 
problem  was  solved — and  solved,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactorily — by  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  power  to 
make  its  decisions  compulsory.  Inevitably 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  problem 
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affecting  wages  cannot  be  solved  in  the  same  real  power,  it  should  be  a  judicial  body,  like 
wa>'.     There  are  many  signs  that  this  is  the  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  none 
outcome  which  the  labor  leaders  most  dread,  of  its  members  should   be  selected   because 
From  the  beginning  Mr.   Gompers  and   his  they  represent  parties  to  the  question  in  dis- 
associates have  shown  the  greatest  hostility  pute.     A   group  of  five  impartial  and  able 
to  the  Labor  Board;  they  opposed  its  creation,  men,  interested  only  in  fair  dealing,  would 
they  have  fought  it  insistently  for  two  years;  seem  best  qualified  for  work  of  this  kind, 
there  are  indications  that  the  recent  shop- 
men's strike  was  not  so  much  a  demonstra-         New  York's  Hard-Working  Governor 
tion  against  wage  reductions  as  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Labor  Board  itself.     But  it  y^"^  OVERNOR  NATHAN  L.  MILLER, 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  railroads  in  I  ^  ^^  ^^^  York,  has  been  rather  fortu- 
the  old  days  fought  rate  laws  just  as  bitterly.  V^^  nate  in  the  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Nice  constitutional  points  arose  in  the  rate  the  political  field.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ten 
laws  which  were  satisfactorilx'  settled  by  the  \ears  ago  a  man  of  his  type  could  hardly 
Supreme  Court;  similarly  difficult  points  im-  have  been  elected  governor  of  the  largest 
mediately  rise  when  it  is  proposed  that  a  American  state;  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
governmental  body  fix  wages.  Mr.  Gompers  leader  of  his  political  temperament  and  po- 
declares  that  such  a  provision  would  contra-  litical  record  would  not  have  received  a  re- 
Y^ne  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  nomination.  For  the  atmosphere  that  has 
vihvoluntary  servitude'';  the  government  has  gathered  around  Governor  Miller  is  of  the 
no  power  to  compel  any  man  to  work  against  quality  that  it  was  once  popular  to  denounce 
his  will.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  as  "standpat"— an  expression  now  softened 
l^lid  objection.  Of  course;^ny  free  Ameri-  into  "conservative."  Personally,  all  accounts 
can  citizen  has  the  right  to  leave  his  employ-  agree  in  describing  him  as  a  somewhat  for- 
ment  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause  what-  midable  man.  He  does  not  easily  unbend; 
ever;  that  is  a  point  which  no  one  for  the  his  relations  with  newspaper  men  and  other 
moment  disputes.  But  a  concerted  strike  indispensable  intimates  is  said  not  to  be 
of  several  hundred  thousand  people,  in  especially  genial;  he  has  no  back-slapping  in- 
obedience  to  orders  from  a  general  organiza-  clinations;  he  possesses  no  small  talk;  his 
tion,  in  defiance  of  a  decision  of  a  govern-  imagination  is  not  lively  or  emotional;  his 
mental  tribunal,  involves  a  very  different  business  sense,  however,  is  highly  developed, 
situation;  here  the  question  of  conspiracy  The  picture  that  comes  from  Albany  is  that 
enters,  for  which  the  leaders  could  probably  of  a  man  who  is  always  hard  at  work.  The 
be  held  responsible.  It  is  not  improbable,  attitude  which  has  become  most  familiar  is 
therefore,  that  such  a  new  wage-forcing  pro-  that  of  a  patient  gentleman  constantly  bend- 
vision  would  be  indorsed  by  the  Supreme  ing  over  his  desk,  sometimes  far  into  the  night. 
Court.  only  ceasing  to  pore  over  one  public  document 
And  a  new  tribunal,  with  these  great  to  take  up  immediately  another,  examining 
powers,  wouW  work  greatly  to  the  advantage  with  an  accountant's  e\'e  each  separate  item 
of  the  men.  The  likelihood  is  that  a  Federal  in  an  appropriation  bill,  scanning  the  dreary 
Tribunal  would  deal  generously  with  them,  reports  of  a  multitude  of  state  employees,  oc- 
and  that  their  wages  would  be  higher  than  casionally  ringing  the  bell  for  some  subordi- 
they  obtain  under  the  present  haphazard  nate  who  can  supply  certain  missing  details, 
s\stem.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  serious  now  and  then  engaging  in  a  pithy  interview 
objections  to  the  plan,  but  it  is  an  objection  with  some  man  or  woman  who  has  a  legiti- 
from  the  owners'  standpoint,  not  the  m.en's.  mate  call  upon  his  time.  This  portrait  sug- 
The  one  demonstrated  fact  is  that  the  Labor  gests  no  American  statesman  quite  so  much  as 
Board,  as  at  present  organized,  is  not  a  sue-  one  of  Governor  Miller's  most  distinguished 
cess.  The  equal  representation  of  manage-  predecessors— the  ex-sheriff  of  Buffalo,  who, 
ment  and  workers— ''the  labor  group"  and  forty  years  ago,  made  such  a  national  repu- 
the  "management  group"— is  an  absurdity,  tation  for  a  similarly  assiduous  devotion  to 
These  groups,  of  course,  always  vote  oneway;  official  routine  that  he  wound  up  his  career 
their  members  are  advocates,  nothing  more,  as  President  Cleveland.  Governor  Miller's 
If  there  is  to  be  a  Labor  Board,  exercising  speeches  show  the  same  qualities.     The\'  are 
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not  oratorical  master- 
pieces; their  hterary 
st\le  too  frequently  sug- 
gests the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  — the  distin- 
guished tribunal  where 
the  present  governor 
obtained  his  real  train- 
ing for  public  service; 
>et  if  one  really  wishes 
to  learn  the  facts  about 
the  business  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  common- 
wealth, set  forth  earn- 
estly, fearlesslv,  and 
intelligibly,  he  could 
find  no  better  textbook. 
Here  again  one  does  not 
meet  the  denunciations 
of  Bosses  and  Corpora- 
tions that  formed  the 
great  political  stock  in 
trade  before  the  war. 
But  there  is  much  care- 
fully thought-out  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters 
as  taxation,  transit,  the 
reform  of  penal  institu- 
tions, the  necessity  of 
administering  a  state 
from  a  business  and  not 
a  political  standpoint. 
The  governor,  to  the 
consternation  of  poli- 
ticians, believes  in  abol- 
ishing useless  offices  — 
and  abolishes  them.  He 
believes  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  should 

pa\'  a  fare  of  five  or  ten  cents  for  a  street-  law  by  which  the  state  pays  wages  to  the  in- 
car  ride  is  something  to  be  decided  by  a  mates  of  penal  institutions;  he  has  removed 
competent  tribunal  after  the  careful  con-  an  inadequate  workmen's  compensation  law 
sideration  of  all  the  evidence,  and  not  some-  from  the  books  and  replaced  it  with  one 
thing  to  be  decided  b\'  newspaper  headlines,  that  greatly  improves  the  position  of  laboring 
He  does  not  like  the  eighteenth  amendment,  men.  As  to  his  honesty  and  conscientious 
but  insists  that  it  shall  be  rigidl\'  enforced,  purpose  there  is  no  question.  A  recent  in- 
He  regards  direct  primaries  as  a  mistake  and  quiry  into  certain  financial  transactions  of 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  convention  New  York  disclosed  the  astonishing  fact  that 
svstem  for  the  nomination  of  state  officers.      Governor  Miller  was  paying  certain  official 


©  Paul  Thompson 
NATHAN    L.    MILLER 

Governor  of  New  York  State,  who  combines  an  interest  in  better  social 
legislation  with  a  deep  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  whose  indus- 
try, sobriety,  honesty,  and  old-fashioned  leadership  contrast  rather  refresh- 
ingly with  certain  demagogic  tendencies  of  the  time 


Yet  Governor  Miller  nourishes  certain  ideas 
that,  ten  \'ears  ago,  would  have  marked  him 
as  a  "progressive."  He  is  much  interested 
in  children's  courts,  in  the  care  and  training 


expenses  out  of  his  private  pocket ! 

The  main  fact  this  record  shows  is  that  the 
Governor  strongly  believes  in  the  institution 
of  property,  has  no  sympathy  with  radicalism 


of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  and  the     or  even  with  that  kind  of  progressivism  that 
deformed;   he   has   successfull\    promoted   a 


regards  the  Federal  constitution  as  old  foge\'. 
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IMMIGRANTS   AT    ELLIS    ISLAND 

The  new  3  per  cent,  law  has  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  United  States  a 
huge  influx  of  the  less  desirable  immigrants  from  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe.  The  demand  is  general  that  this  law,  or  one  based  upon  the  same 
principles,  be  made  the  permanent  immigration  policy  of  the  United  States 


perhaps  explains  the 
fact  that  a  conservative 
Hke  Governor  Miller  is 
gaining  a  certain 
amount  of  public  ap- 
plause. It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  all 
the  details  of  his  pro- 
gramme in  order  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  success. 
\'et  he  does  stand  for 
clear  thinking,  for  look- 
ing facts  in  the  face,  for 
attending  to  the  day's 
work  rather  than  chas- 
ing a  cheap  and  fleeting 
popularity,  for  promot- 
ing substantial  progress 
rather  than  circulating 
a  few  catch  phrases.  At 
no  time  is  the  stand- 
patter, in  the  old  odious 
sense  of  that  word,  a 
lovely  figure;  but  never 
will  directness,  honesty, 
industry,  ability,  and 
disinterestedness  be 
unpopular  qualities  in 
an  American  public 
man. 


Another  way  of  phrasing  it  is  to  say  that  he 
is  not  a  demagogue.  At  times,  indeed,  he 
seems  almost  to  court  unpopularity,  and  to 
derive  a  certain  pleasure  in  performing  a 
public  act  which  will  arouse  the  fury  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  This  is  the  reason  why 
his  appearance  in  American  public  life  is 
well-timed.  The  trail  of  the  demagogue  is 
altogether  too  apparent  now  in  Washington 
and  in  most  state  capitals.  It  is  clouding 
public  thought  at  a  time  when  clear  thinking 
is  the  most  pressing  public  need.  It  is  at 
present  the  chief  impediment  to  the  many 
great  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  the 
world  is  to  regain  its  equilibrium.  Many  of 
the  statesmen  most  distinguished  as  progres- 
sives in  the  pre-war  era  did  not  successfully 
stand  the  test  of  that  crisis.  Some  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  pacifists,  pro-Germans,  ob- 
structors of  the  American  effort;  many  are 
still  performing  a  similar  role  in  peace.  A 
new  note  is  needed  in  American  life;  the 
renaissance  of  the  Cleveland  spirit  would 
vastly  help  in  the  present  confusion.     This 


Three  Per  Cent.  Immigration  Biologically 
Considered 

THE  final  report  of  the  Immigration 
Department  on  the  operations  of  the 
3  per  cent,  immigration  law  discloses 
that  that  measure  has  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  That  purpose  was 
frankly  to  encourage  the  entrance  of  north- 
western Europeans  and  to  limit  the  arrivals 
from  central  and  southeastern  Europe.  The 
figures  now  published  show  that  at  least  the 
second  part  of  this  programme  has  been  at- 
tained. Practically  all  the  quotas  from 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  have  been 
filled,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  only  the 
existence  of  the  law  has  prevented  them  from 
being  greatly  exceeded.  The  quotas  for 
northwestern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  been  filled.  However,  the  advocates  of 
the  new  procedure  will  not  regard  this  as  a 
serious  interference  with  the  plan.  The  most 
pressing  necessity  was  to  keep  out  of  the 
country  the  great   "hordes"  from  the  more 
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backward  countries  which  were  expected  to  as  well  as  the  experiments  of  the  biological 

crowd  American  ports  at  the  end  of  the  war.  laboratory,  show  the  absurdity  of  any  such 

The  fact  that  immigration  from  Great  Brit-  easy-going    philosophy,  and  the  nation    has 

ain,     Ireland,     Scandinavia,    Denmark,    and  reached  the  point  where  it  should  base  its 

Germany  has  not  come  in  desirable  propor-  future  upon  scientific  and  historical  fact, 

tions  may  be  temporarily  disappointing,  but  This  is  really  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 

the  probability  is  that  this  disinclination  is  3   per  cent,   immigration  law.     It  does  not 

only  temporary,  and  that,  as  soon  as  European  directly  apply  this  principle  of  selection,  it 

conditions  clear  up  somewhat,  the   old-time  is  true;  that  is,  it  does  not,  in  so  many  words 

exodus  will  be  resumed.  limit    immigration    in    future    to    particular 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  teachings  of  races    and    particular    nations.     Yet    indi- 

modern  science,  especially  biology,  should  not  rectly  it  does  accomplish  a  result  which  is 

have  at  least  an  influence  in  determining -the  not  dissimilar.     It  takes  the  population  of 

policy    of    nations.     And    one    controversy  1910  as  representing  the  proportions  of  dif- 

which  raged  rather  fiercely  all  through  the  ferent    peoples    which,    under   the    practical 

Nineteenth  Century  has  the  utmost  bearing  limitations  of  the  problem,  may  be  regarded 

upon  the  immigration  policy  of  the  United  as  furnishing  the  desirable   racial   composi- 

States;  that  is  the  contending  issue  of  heredity  tion  of  the  future  United  States.     The  great 

and  environment,  discussed  in  an  article  in  majority  of  that  population  came  from  the 

this    issue    of   the    World's    Work.     What  countries  of  northwestern  Europe — Germany, 

determines  the  characteristics  of  living  mat-  Scandinavia,    Great     Britain,    and    Ireland, 

ter,   the  qualities  with   which   it  was   born.  There  are  few  who  have  studied  the  matter 

which   are  innate   in  the  germ  plasm  from  who  do  not  regard  these  peoples  as  the  most 

which  it  has  developed,  or  the  environmental  desirable  elements  with  which  to  construct 

influences  to  which   it   has  been   subjected?  the  nation.     By  limiting  future  arrivals  to 

Modern  science  has  apparently  decided  pretty  3  per  cent,  of  these  stocks,  therefore,  the  law 

definitely  in  favor  of  heredity.     We  are  what  does  provide  that  the  American  people  of  the 

we  are  born;  qualities  may  indeed  lie  quies-  future,   as  well  as  of  the  present,   shall  be 

cent  and  be  brought  forth  by  education  and  chiefly  from  the  races  of  northwestern  Eu- 

opportunity — in  that  fact   lies  the  hope  of  rope.     That  is  the  reason  why  this  law,  or  one 

democracy;  but  in  its  broad  aspect  heredity  based  upon  the  same  principles,  should  repre- 

is   the   most    important   fact.     And    history  sent  the  permanent  policy  of  the  Republic, 
and  ethnology  seem  to  prove  that  the  same 

truth  receives  an  even  stronger  illustration  in  Child  Labor  a  Great  Agricultural  Problem 
the  matter  of  race.     The  idea  that  one  people 

is  just  as  good  as  another,  that  a  Zulu  in  the  4     RECENT  report  of  the   Census    De- 
jungle  can  ultimately  become  as  capable  po-  /\     partment  makes  it  clear  that  by  no 
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litically  and  industrially  as  an  Anglo-Saxon,  i  V  means  all  the  abuses  of  child  labor 
may  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  political  senti-  are  confined  to  cotton  mills  and  canning 
mentalist,  but  it  will  never  appeal  to  the  prac-  factories,  although  these  two  industries  are 
tical  statesman.  And  the  peopling  of  a  great  the  ones  that  figure  most  in  public  discus- 
nation  is  fundamentally  a  practical  matter,  sions  of  this  question.  These  new  statistics 
If  America  is  to  realize  its  fullest  possibilities,  indicate,  first  of  all,  that  the  child-labor 
it  must  exercise  the  principle  of  selection,  situation  is  improving.  The  number  of 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  ignored  this  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  gainfully 
method.  Our  policy  of  opening  our  gates  to  employed  is  now  1,060,858,  of  whom  714,248 
all  comers  has  really  meant  that  we  have  are  boys  and  346,610  are  girls.  This  is  a 
recognized  no  distinctions  among  peoples,  decrease  of  46.7  per  cent. — or  nearly  one-half 
that  we  have  refused  to  admit  that  one  pre-  — from  1910.  Such  progress  in  one  of  the 
sented  better  material  for  citizenship  than  greatest  reforms  of  the  day  is  naturally  a  mat- 
another,  and  that  we  have  pinned  our  faith  ter  for  congratulation  and,  at  a  time  when  at- 
on  the  existence  of  some  wonder-working  al-  tention  is  rather  closely  riveted  on  our  national 
chemy  in  the  American  atmosphere  which  shortcomings,  may  be  regarded  as  an  item 
could  transmute  an  inferior  race  into  a  su-  which  belongs  emphatically  on  the  other  side 
perior  one.     But  the  teaching  of  all  history,  of  the  ledger. 
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THE    CHILD    LABOR    PROBLEM    TO-DAY 

Is  chiefly  an  agricultural  problem.     Great  progress  has 

been  made  in  protecting  children  from  the  exploitation 

of  manufacturers  but  little  in  protecting  them  from  the 

exploitation  of  farmers 

But  the  fact  that  needs  chiefly  to  be  cir- 
culated is  that  overwhelmingl)'  the  larger 
number  of  children  are  employed  to-da\-  not 
in  the  textile  mills  but  on  the  farms.  There 
are  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
laws  do  not  sufficientlx'  protect  children  in 
factories;  the  greatest  abuses,  however,  exist 
in  the  agricultural  occupations.  Thus  the 
census  discloses  that  there  are  185,337 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
against  the  647,309  at  work  in  agriculture, 
forestry  and  animal  industry.  This  revela- 
tion, of  course,  is  not  especially  new.  It  has 
been  recognized  for  a  long  time  that  agricul- 
ture, not  factory  life,  provided  the  great  child- 
labor  problem.  Children  are  found  working  in 
sugar-beet  fields,  onion  fields,  truck  gardens, 
cotton  fields,  and  especially  in  the  one-crop 
tenant  areas.  In  many  of  these  sections  they 
are  exploited  as  ruthlessly  as  in  the  factory 
and  the  mill.  In  the  regions  where  children 
are  used  in  this  way,  certain  other  necessities 
of  progress  are  also  usually  absent;  the  illiter- 
acy rate  is  invariably  high,  juvenile  delin- 
quency forms  a  pressing  problem,  health  and 


sanitary  advantages  are  below  par.  ^'et  legis- 
lation seeking  to  abolish  child  labor  from  the 
farm  has  made  much  slower  progress  than  that 
aimed  at  similar  conditions  in  the  factor} . 

The  child-labor  law  recentl}^  declared  un- 
constitutional, for  example,  did  not  affect 
child  labor  in  agriculture;  the  fact  is  that  the 
farmers  have  almost  invariabl\-  succeeded  in 
preventing  any  legislation  that  is  intended 
to  deprive  them  of  this  particular  source  of 
labor  supplw  This  is  a  detail  that  is  not 
creditable  to  the  agricultural  regions.  It  is 
a  matter  that  might  profitably  engage  the 
energies  of  the  farm  bloc  in  Washington. 

Good  News  for  Babies  and  the 
Middle  Aged 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  death  and  hu- 
man misery  in  all  forms  have  been 
stalking  the  earth  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  latest  mortalit}'  figures  indicate 
that  the  American  man,  woman,  and  child 
have  a  stronger  grip  on  existence  than  ever 
before.  Nothing  is  quite  so  significant  of 
civilized  progress  as  the  death  rate,  and  this 
country  can  therefore  find  much  cause  for 
congratulation  in  the  fact  that  its  death  rate 
is  constantly  decreasing.  In  1900  the  death 
rate  per  thousand  of  population  in  this 
countrx'  was  17.2;  in  1910  this  had  dropped 
to  15.6  and  in  1920  to  13.9.  The  United 
States  Health  Service,  which  has  compiled 
these  figures,  believes  that  1920  would  have 
made  a  much  better  record  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influenza  epidemic  which  took  a  heavy 
toll  of  lives  that  \'ear.  Except  for  this,  the 
mortality  rate,  it  believes,  would  have 
dropped  to  12.8,  and  the  rate  of  decline  itself 
would  have  amounted  to  18  per  cent.  An 
analysis  of  these  figures  brings  out  the  even 
more  encouraging  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
death  rate  decreasing,  but  the  rate  of  decrease 
is  getting  larger. 

These  statistics  bring  the  greatest  cheer  to 
babies  and  to  those  who  have  reached  middle 
age.  The  young — those  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
— have  no  great  cause  for  rejoicing;  indeed,  the 
death  rate  of  those  whose  ages  range  between 
these  points  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 
For  those  who  are  fifteen  years  old  this  increase 
is  10.2  per  cent,  and  for  those  who  are  thirty 
it  is  6  per  cent.  Here  again,  however,  there  is 
no  cause  for  permanent  discouragement; 
these  are  the  >ears  chiefly  affected  by  in- 
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fluenza,  and  this  tempor- 
arv  infliction  of  1920 
probably  explains  this 
apparent  increasing  sus- 
ceptibility to  death  of  the 
youthful  stock.  But 
babies  under  one  year 
have  been  the  main  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  better 
order  of  things,  and  there 
the  improvement  is  fairly 
sensational.  In  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  21.4  per 
cent,  in  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate;  in  19 10,  that 
is,  1 14.62  babies  died  out 
of  every  thousand  born, 
and  in  1920  this  rate  had 
fallen  to  90.11.  This, 
compared  with  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  is  a  low 
percentage,  and  indicates 
that  in  everything  that 
constitutes  physical  pro- 
gress, the  United  States 
is  rapidly  forging  ahead. 
It  is  also  much  to  the 
national  credit  that  peo- 
ple forty,  fifty,  and  sixty 
are  also  demonstrating 
an  increasingly  tenacious 
hold  on  life.  This  period 
from  forty  to  sixty  is  usu- 
ally the  era  referred  to  as 
a  man's  "prime"  —  at 
least  for  the  fortunate 
one    who     has     realized 

something  that  approaches  his  capacity;  late  Walter  H.  Page  contain  several  letters 
and  it  is  a  not  unhopeful  sign  that  those  from  Lord  Northcliffe,  written  while  he  was 
who  have  attained  these  ages  indicate  a  British  Cornmissioner  to  the  United  States 
successful  determination  to  resist  the  en-  in  the  summer  of  191 7.  One  has  particular 
ervating  effect  of  years.  After  sixty,  how-  interest.  It  shows  Northcliffe  as  his  inti- 
ever,  though  the  ability  to  keep  alive  is  mates  have  pictured  him — his  habit  of  early 
gaining  somewhat,  the  struggle  is  apparently  rising,  his  interest  in  America  and  Americans, 
not  so  successful.  his  free  use  of  American  slang,  his  hatred  of 

red  tape,  above  all,  the  directness  and  com- 
mon sense  with  which  he  reached  decisions. 
This  letter  has  great  historic  interest  also,  as 
disclosing  the  attitude  of  American  business 
men  toward  the  war.  The  Standard  Oil 
cliffe  in  the  American  press,  yet  it  Company  has  suffered  much  criticism  for  its 
remains  true  of  this  great  journalist,  policies  in  peace;  it  is  only  fair  that  its  be- 
as  of  most  other  men,  that  nothing  is  quite  so  havior  in  war  should  be  placed  on  the  other 
revealing  as  his  letters.     The  papers  of  the     side  of  the  account.    The  letter  is  a^  follows: 


©  MofFett 
THE    LATE    LORD   NORTHCLIFFE 

Who,  in  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Page,  gives  his  first  impressions  of  America  just 
entering  the  War,  and  also  reveals  a  hitherto  unpublished  episode  concerning 

the  Standard  Oil  Company 


Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  Standard  Oil 
^i,;  Company 

UCH  has  been  written  of  Lord  North- 
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Monday,  5:30  a.  m.,     n  August,  191 7 
.Manchester-b\-the-Sea,  Mass. 

My  dear  Page: 

For  reasons  that  will  be  obvious  to  you,  ere  you 
have  read  many  lines,  1  do  not  often  inflict  my 
writing,  but  you  and  yours  have  been  so  much  in 
the  talk  and  thought  of  this  kind  house  and  its 
sweet  chatelaine,  that  1  am  moved,  roused  b\-  the 
W'hippoor  Will,  to  rise  while  my  secretary  sleeps. 
It  is  a  beautiful  still,  sunshine  morning,  with  the 
Atlantic  murmuring  little  messages  from  England, 
that  bring  those  horrid  gusts  of  homesickness  which 
vou  and  dear  Mrs.  Page  must  have  experienced  by 
thousands  in  your  long  exile.  This  North  Shore, 
its  greenerv,  its  beaches,  homes,  white  sails,  and 
rushing  of  automobiles,  is  just  beginning  to  know 
the  shadow  that  lies  across  Europe.  1  am  re- 
living 1914.  There  is  the  same  enthusiasm  of  the 
bovs,  I  see  the  same  anxious  eyes  of  the  mothers. 
1  used  to  think  that  the  English  and  the  .Americans 
had  become  quite  different.  That  is  true  as  re- 
gards the  99,000,000,  but  the  war  shows  me  that 
there  is  a  million  who  set  the  pace  at  a  time  like 
this  great  time,  who  are  exactly  like  us  as  to  char- 
acter, and  with  added  gaiety  and  latent  inventive- 
ness. Here  in  a  world  of  Holmeses,  Coolidges  (I 
have  not  aspired  to  Lowells  and  C  .-X  B  O  T  S)  1 
have  to  notif>-  myself  vigorously  that  I  am  really 
in  Nnu  England. 

I  cannot  describe  the  multiplicity  of  kindnesses 
!  have  had  since  m\'  Mayflower  landed  me  on  the 
Rock,  two  months  ago  this  ver\-  morning.  The 
telephone  people  (Vail  is  a  great  person)  rushed 
private  wires  for  me  from  my  house  to  m\'  office 
beside  the  St.  Regis,  and  a  private  telegraph  thence 
to  m\'  office  in  the  Munse\-  Building  in  Washington, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  telephone  men  are  drilling, 
or  already  gone,  and  the  demand  for  Washington 
wires  unprecedented.  I  have  had  no  cross  word 
or  unkind  action. 

In  great  privac\'  let  me  tell  >ou  of  an  enormous 
responsibilit}'  that  was  placed  on  m\'  shoulders 
one  midnight,  in  the  form  of  a  desperate  cable 
from  .A.  J.  B.  [Mr.  Balfour]  as  to  the  immediate 
putting  of  our  fleet  out  of  action  owing  to  an  ap- 
parently suddenly  discovered  great  shortage  of  oil. 
1  had  only  been  here  a  few  days,  but  long  enough 
to  know  that  such  fuel  is  already  scarce  here.  I 
knew  that  that  cable,  if  disclosed,  would  cause 
such  a  jump  in  the  oil  market  as  had  never  been 
known.  1  was  up  bright  and  earl\-,  1  can  assure 
\ou.  .-\  little  cautious  puss>footing  as  to  the  oil 
fuel  situation  brought  no  comfort — great  demand, 
small  supph- — nothing  doing.  I  read  and  re-read 
that  telegram,  and  fina1l\-  called  up  the  Standard 
Oil  head  man.  We  met,  and  I  gave  him  the  cable 
to  read,  despite  its  "Most  Urgent  Most  Secret" 
inscription.  He  read  it  slowly  twice,  gave  it  back 
to  me,  sa\ing  "If  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  done." 
I  said  nothing  whatever  about  price.     Those  people 


started  in  right  there,  and  oil  is  pouring  across  the 
Atlantic  with  giant  strides,  and  at  a  lower  price 
than  we  have  averaged  over  here.  They  could 
have  squeezed  millions  out  of  our  trouble  if  they 
had  chosen.  When  I  thanked  them,  they  merely 
remarked,  "It's  our  war  as  well  as  yours."  I  can 
imagine  the  panic  at  No.  10  if  they  had  known 
that  I  had  disclosed  that  cable  to  the  oil  con- 
trollers. 

1  leave  this  peaceful  house  (and  House),  my 
kind  Wallace  (whom  I  saw  with  \ou  at  Ranelagh 
once)  motors  me  to  the  Somerset  Club  to  lunch, 
and  then  back  to  the  tall  buildings,  the  parading 
soldier  boys,  and  the  heat  of  New  York.  Here 
comes  my  nice  American  breakfast — cantaloupe, 
cream  of  wheat,  peaches  and  cream,  eggs,  coffee 
and  ice  water,  my  Boston  Post  with  "23  Killed 
in  .-\ir  raid  on  Britain"  and  the  enclosed  most 
amusing  stor\'. 

The  Essex  Golf  course  here  is  about  as  good  as 
Coombe  Hill,  with  woodchucks  thrown  in! 

Many  grateful  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
.Ambassador,  for  making  me  known  to  these 
gracious    hosts.     My    affectionate   regards    to  the 


Ambassadress. 


NORTHCLIFFE. 


Universal  Military  Training  in  Cleveland 
High  Schools 


O 


NE  American  city  has  answered  the 
question  as  to  the  value  of  military 
training  in  public  schools.  In  the 
last  five  \-ears  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  have  made  this  subject  a  fixed  part  of 
the  curriculum.  Ever\-  bo\-  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  grades,  unless  he  is  ph\sicall\' 
unfit,  or  unless  his  parents  are  "conscientious 
objectors,"  must  spend  four  periods  a  week 
preparing  himself  to  defend  his  countr\'  at 
need.  There  are  thirty-three  high  schools  in 
the  United  States  that  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  provision  of  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916,  which  provides  for  such  training 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  army. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland  has 
just  investigated  the  operations  of  this  s\stem 
at  Cleveland,  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing that  it  be  abandoned  or  continued.  It 
pronounces  the  experiment  a  success;  Mr. 
Newton  D.  Baker.  Secretary  of  War  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  Cabinet,  is  one  of  the  Cleveland 
citizens  who  takes  his  stand  with  those  who 
believe  that  this  militar\'  training  has  had 
beneficial  effects.  The  report  maintains  that 
it  has  not  created  a  spirit  of  militarism,  has 
not  developed  a  cult  of  snobs,  has  not  inspired 
a  contempt  for  law  and  order,  or  encouraged 
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the  criminal  instincts  of  its  devotees;  it  finds, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  improved  the 
young  men  physically  and  morally,  has  in- 
creased their  love  of  country,  improved  the 
quality  of  their  citizenship,  and  given  them  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  could  have  been 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  An  inquiry  de- 
velops the  fact  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  parents 


NEWTON    D.    BAKER 

Secretary  of  War  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet,  who  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  universal  military  training  for  High 
School  boys.  He  bases  his  argument  upon  the  successful 
operation  of  compulsory  military  training  in  the  Cleveland 
High  Schools 

of  the  3,600  boys  who  have  engaged  in  the 
training  are  in  favor  of  it. 

"  Four  school  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each,"  the  report  explains,  "are  devoted  to 
the  training  each  week,  three  to  military 
training  and  one  to  physical  training.  The 
military  training  is  under  the  control  of  the 
army  officers,  but  the  physical  training  is 
frequently  under  the  control  of  the  physical 
directors  of  the  schools.  Besides  the  close 
and  open  order  drill,  in  which  the  students 
are  schooled,  they  study  the  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations,  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
Manual,  the  Manual  of  Interior  Guard  Duty, 


Butt's  Calisthenics,  and  Raycroft's  Manual 
of  Physical  Training.  Lectures  are  given  on 
the  Army,  military  courtesy,  the  rifle,  physi- 
cal training,  military  hygiene,  sanitation, 
and  first  aid.  Training  is  also  given  in  rifle 
marksmanship,  care  of  the  rifle,  minor  tactics, 
signalling,  scouting,  bayonet  work,  and  wood- 
craft. At  the  end  of  each  year  a  field  meet 
is  held,  at  which  competitive  events  are 
staged."  No  boy  can  graduate  from  the 
Cleveland  High  Schools  who  has  not  taken 
this  training,  and  colleges  in  which  such  train- 
ing is  part  of  the  curriculum  give  credit  for  it 
in  the  entrance  requirements. 

Yet  this  five  years'  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  need  of  certain  reforms.  The 
fact  that  the  instruction  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  non-commissioned  officers  is  regarded  as  a 
mistake.  These  men  frequently  lack  interest 
in  the  work,  and  ordinarily  they  do  not  have 
the  intelligence  or  bearing  to  win  the  respect 
of  high  school  boys.  The  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  is  inadequate,  a 
fact  which  produces  that  carelessness  in  the 
uniform  which  has  caused — and  properly 
caused — much  unfavorable  criticism.  Nor  is 
discipline  yet  all  that  it  should  be;  indeed,  on 
this  point,  Cleveland  admits  a  partial  failure. 
The  fields  for  drilling  purposes  are  also  in- 
adequate. These  are  matters  that  call  for 
remedy;  as  to  the  value  of  the  training  in  its 
large  aspects  there  seems  to  be  no  question. 

Morality  Among  College  Undergraduates 

ARE  the  moral  standards  of  young  peo- 
ple to-day  on  a  lower  plane  than 
L  those  of  a  generation  ago?  There  are 
few  more  interesting  topics  than  this  and  cer- 
tainly none  upon  which  public  opinion  seems 
to  be  so  decided,  for  the  verdict  now  is 
running  strongly  against  the  boy  or  girl  6f 
the  present  age.  Freedom  in  dress;  even 
greater  freedom  in  dancing;  easy-going  man- 
ners; an  increasing  camaraderie  between  boys 
and  girls — these  phenomena  have  led  to 
many  solemn  pulpit  and  magazine  discourses 
on  the  degeneration  of  morals;  and  even 
the  old  familiar  example  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  its  decline  has  again  been  dragged  into 
public  notice  as  a  warning.  On  one  point 
there  has  been  general  agreement,  and  that  is 
that  college  undergraduates  are  a  much  more 
loosely  living  lot  than  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were. 
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THE    CAMPUS   OF    AN    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY 

An  investigation  recently  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  rather  discourages  an  idea  at  pres- 
ent prevailing  that  college  men  of  the  present  generation 
are  looser  livers  than  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 

Excitement  on  this  point  has  reached  so 
high  a  pitch,  indeed,  that  probabl\'  a  few 
facts,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  not  greatly 
influence  public  discussion.  Yet  an  investi- 
gation concerning  the  morals  of  college  under- 
graduates which  has  just  been  concluded  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
National  Health  Service  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  preliminary  report  admits  that 
the  methods  of  inquiry  are  not  extremely 
scientific;  but  it  believes  that  the  results  shed 
the  utmost  light  upon  this  great  question. 
They  have  certainly  studied  the  morals  of 
college  men  in  the  most  practical  way.  The 
inevitable  result  of  sexual  immorality  in  any 
communit\'  is  the  presence  of  social  disease; 
on  the  whole,  the  extent  to  which  these  dis- 
tressing infections  exist  may  be  taken  as  a 
satisfactory  index  of  the  extent  to  which  any 
group  habitually  transgresses  the  accepted 
canons  of  sexual  behavior.  Moreover,  the 
materials  for  the  investigation  are  ready  to 
hand,  for  practically  every  educational  insti- 
tution submits  its  students  to  periodical 
physical  examinations.  The  Health  Service 
has  obtained  data  in  sixty-five  colleges  and 
universities,  including  virtually  all  the  most 
important  institutions  in  this  country.     The 


results  do  not  justify  the  gloom\-  preachments 
which  are  now  so  plentiful  throughout  the 
land;  indeed  they  show  that  there  has  been  a 
great  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  social 
disease  among  American  college  boys  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Thus  the  Uni- 
versity of  X,  after  a  rigid  physical  examina- 
tion of  7,000  students,  found  only  twenty 
cases  of  infection.  This  is  a  percentage  of 
about  .0028,  a  percentage  so  small  as  to  be 
fairly  startling,  for  the  percentage  for  the 
general  population,  as  revealed  in  military 
examinations  during  the  war,  was  about  5.6. 
This  state  of  affairs  apparently  reflects  con- 
ditions in  the  whole  American  undergraduate 
world,  for  the  judgment  of  the  college  presi- 
dents who  forward  the  information  is  that 
the  morals  of  undergraduates  of  the  present 
time  are  on  a  vastly  higher  plane  than  they 
were  twenty  or  thirt\-  \ears  ago. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  improvement 
are  as  interesting  as  the  improvement  itself. 
The>'  disclose  that  the  very  things  which  now 
so  shock  the  older  generation — the  preco- 
cious knowledge  of  sex  matters  possessed  by 
the  \oung,  and  the  familiar  association  of 
boys  and  girls  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
present-day — largely  explain  the  apparently 
increasing  cleanliness  of  their  lives.  Most 
college  presidents  explain  the  absence  of 
contamination  not  necessarilx'  on  the  ground 
of  improved  morality  but  of  improved  intel- 
ligence. Whether  bo\s  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  essentially  more  virtuous  than  their 
fathers  may  be  fairl\-  disputed,  but  the  evi- 
dence clearlx'  shows  the\'  are  certainly  much 
wiser.  The\'  understand,  as  their  predeces- 
sors never  did.  the  ph\sical  consequences 
that  result  from  promiscuitw  and  this  knowl- 
edge is  evidentl\'  a  deterrent.  Coeducation 
is  also  praised  as  an  elevating  influence 
morally.  Constant  association  with  whole- 
some girls  of  their  own  social  class  subtly 
creates  a  respect  for  womanhood  which  in 
itself  is  a  tremendous  incentive  to  decent 
living.  The  great  development  of  athletic 
and  outdoor  sports — long  recognized  as  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  working  for  morality,  giv- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  opportunity  for  a  healthy 
expression  of  vitality — is  another  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  Emphasis  is  also  laid  upon 
the  disappearance  of  the  saloon,  which  has  for 
generations  been  a  promoter  of  other  forms  of 
vice  than  the  alcoholic. 

The  tendency  of  the  mature  to  denounce 
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MUSTANa  SAM.  the  Kin^  of  the  Piams. 
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TYPICAL       DIME    NOVELS 

This  type  of  story,  a  development  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  has  recently  attracted  some  of  the  interest  that  was 
widely  distributed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  A  collection  of  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  created  more  than  a  little  favorable  comment,  which  contrasted  sharply  with  the  criticism  of  an  earlier  day 


the  morals  of  the  young  is  a  persistent  human 
trait  against  which  every  one  should  be  on  his 
guard.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  solemn  and 
arresting  as  a  fact;  and  this  official  survey  is 
worth  thousands  of  volumes  of  discussion  and 
millions  of  speeches. 

A   Belated    Recognition   of   the    ''Dime 
Novel" 

A  LITERARY  collection  recently  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  New  York  Public 
.  Library  will  bring  many  fond  recol- 
lections to  the  older  generation  of  Americans. 
Some  conoisseur  in  American  literature — 
American  literature,  that  is,  of  the  authentic 
variety,  not  the  feeble  imitations  of  European 
culture  that  so  frequently  pass  for  such  in 
this  country — has  presented  the  library 
with  several  hundred  of  those  red  and  blue 
and  yellow-covered  volumes  that  once  cir- 
culated so  extensively  in  this  country  as 
"  Dime  Novels."  To  many  mature  Ameri- 
cans the  first  sight  of  these  familiar  friends 


will  vivify  painful  recollections  of  the  wood- 
shed and  the  maternal  slipper;  for  in  that 
period  which  George  Ade  has  happily  char- 
acterized as  the  ''yappv  seventies"  the  belief 
prevailed  in  well-regulated  American  hom.es 
that  the  influence  of  these  volumes  was  al- 
together pernicious,  that  bo\s,  after  reading 
them,  proceeded  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
careers  of  crime — that  they  donned  mocassins 
and  buckskin  trousers  and  became  highwa\' 
robbers,  "road  agents."  Indian  fighters, 
Mississippi  pilots,  and  other  desperate  fre- 
quenters of  the  frontier.  These  paper  books 
were  of  a  convenient  size  to  slip  between  the 
pages  of  a  spelling  book  or  a  geography,  with 
a  consequently  amazing  development  of 
studiousness  in  the  school  room,  even  among 
the  least  scholarly  members  of  the  class.  In 
those  days,  therefore,  ''Dime  Novels"  had  a 
very  bad  name — a  reputation  that  still  too 
tenaciously  persists.  But  now  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  libraries  joyfully  ac- 
cepts a  gift  of  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
proscribed  volumes,  and  proudly  exhibits  the 
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tattered  and  bethumbed  collection  to  an  ad- 
miring public. 

And  well  it  may.  Arnold  Bennett  de- 
clared that,  as  literature.  Mark  Twain's 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  was  worth  all  the 
novels  of  Hawthorne  and  Scott  and  Dickens 
put  together.  It  was  literature  in  a  sense 
that  these  other  classics  were  not — it  was  a 
vivid  transcript  from  life,  a  description  of 
actual  men  and  women,  an  indelible  picture 
of  scenes  and  events  in  a  civilization  that 
has  now  passed  away.  On  a  similar  ground 
does  this  large  arra\'  of  Dime  Novels  fmd  its 
justification.  They  give  a  picture  of  pioneer 
days  in  New  England,  the  Middle  States. 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi  \'alley.  and  the  Far 
West — for  their  scope.  historicall\'  and  ter- 
ritoriall\'.  is  a  comprehensive  one — that  a 
thousand  histories  can  never  provide. 

Clergymen  might  denounce  them  in  their 
sermons,  educators  bewail  them  as  degrading 
to  the  popular  taste,  yet  a  boy  whose  imagi- 
nation was  constantl}'  pla\ing  with  the  woods, 
the  frontier,  with  Daniel  Boone.  Kit  Carson. 
Mad  Anthon\'  Wa\ne,  Ethan  Allen.  ''Texas 
Jack."  "Indian  Jim,"  "Old  Zip.'"  "Oregon 
Sol."  "Idaho  Tom" — for  historic  and  fictitious 
personages  move  indiscriminatel>"  across  the 
scene — and  who  followed  the  great  American 
settlement  up  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Mo- 
hawk \'alle\'.  or  along  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Oregon  trails,  was  dail\'  absorbing  something 
which  was  fundamentall\'  healthw  It  was 
meat  of  this  kind  which  the  Dime  No\el  gave 
him.  Bad  men — red  and  white — it  is  true, 
were  frequentl\-  met  on  the  wa>-;  the  bowie 
knife  occasional!)-  landed  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs;  an  unpopular  citizen  not  un- 
commonl\'  found  himself  dangling  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  from  the  nearest  tree;  scalps  were 
unceremonious!}-  lifted  from  the  heads  of 
the  innocent;  and  incautious  travelers  were 
summaril)'  relieved  of  their  bags  of  gold  (not 
cash):  but  virtue  was  alwa\'s  rewarded  and 
wickedness  was  alwa\s  punished.  These 
hardy  writers  had  no  interest  in  sex  problems 
or  psychoanalysis  or  the  domestic  triangle, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  present-day  movie 
palace  would  have  greatly  astonished  them. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  refinements  of 
literary  st\le;  but  they  did  much  pioneer  work 
in  developing  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
things  in  the  American  character,  and  the  be- 
lated fame  that  is  coming  to  them  is  their  due. 


Libraries  for  the  New  American  Marine 

P0SS1BL\'  the  public  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  things  most 
to  be  desired  in  the  new  American 
Merchant  Marine  is  a  suppl\  of  reading 
matter.  The  question  of  American  shipping 
has  been  discussed  from  man\"  points  of  view, 
but  not  till  recentl}'  have  the  literar\-  tastes 
of  sailors  elicited  much  popular  attention. 
Vet  the  matter  is  extremel\'  important.  W'e 
cannot  have  a  Merchant  Marine  without 
sailors,  and  the  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive life  is  made  for  the  men,  the  more  likeh 
are  Americans  to  be  drawn  into  this  service. 
Existence  at  sea  is  ordinaril\'  more  wearisome 
for  the  forecastle  than  it  is  for  the  cabin. 
Recreations  are  not  plentiful,  social  ameni- 
ties not  alwa\"s  the  most  wholesome.  The 
universal  solvent  for  tedium  at  sea  is  usuall\ 
reading.  \et  until  recentl\'  almost  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  common  sailor. 
The  cabins  of  passenger  ships,  of  course,  have 
had  their  libraries,  but  who  ever  gave  a 
thought  to  providing  magazines  and  books 
for  the  lonel\'  denizens  of  m.erchantmen' 

Thus  the  work  recentl\-  begun  b\-  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Librar\'  Asso- 
ciation (Mrs.  Henr\-  Howard.  President)  is 
one  that  m.akes  a  wide  appeal.  Already  this 
organization  has  placed  libraries  on  more  than 
nine  hundred  American  ships.  The  books  are 
not  only  standard  works  of  fiction,  but  works 
of  general  and  technical  character.  Ship- 
masters testif\'  as  to  the  value  of  these  col- 
lections. The  men  read  them  eagerl\-.  and 
the  ships  that  contain  these  small  libraries 
are  far  more  popular  than  the  rest.  For  the 
most  part  the  volumes  are  supplied  b\' 
friends;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  reader 
of  these  lines  will  go  through  his  own  librarx' 
and  send  such  books  as  he  can  spare  to 
one  of  the  distributing  agents.  The  na- 
tional headquarters  is  82  Beaver  Street, 
New  "\'ork. 

A  Correction 

IN  THE  Jul\-  number  of  the  World's 
Work,  there  appeared,  on  page  284.  a 
photograph  cop\  righted  b\-  C.  R.  Lewis 
of  Spokane,  the  copxright  notice  of  which 
was  omitted.  This  notice  is  intended  to 
correct  that  omission. 


DIVERSIFICATION  OF  INVESTMENTS 


Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magapne  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on   investments   and   the   lessons    to   he  learned   therefrom 


ONE  of  the  members  of  this  maga- 
zine's large  investment  family, 
who  looks  to  it  for  guidance  in 
the  matter  of  investing  savings, 
a  doctor  in  a  sm;ll  town  in 
Connecticut,  recently  wrote: 

Partly  through  encouragement  from  your  Bureau 
I  have  invested  in  foreign  government  bonds 
brought  out  in  this  country.     I  have  some  of  the 


Kingdom  of  Denmark 
French  Republic 
Republic  of  Chile 
U.  S.  of  Brazil 


8  per  cent,  of  1945 

8  per  cent,  of  1945 

8  per  cent,  of  1941 

8  per  cent,  of   1941 


and  1  have  gone  in  heaviest  on  the  Brazil,  non- 
callable,  20  year,  8  per  cent,  external  loan  bonds  of 
1941,  of  which  I  have  four.  I  meant  them  for  per- 
manent investment,  but  I  cannot  help  being  a  bit 
nervous  to  see  them  decline  so  in  price. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  their  security  and  if,  perhaps,  I 
had  better  get  rid  of  them? 

This  letter  disturbed  the  Investment  Editor, 
who  is  a  fairly  conscientious  person.  Some- 
where in  his  published  writing,  in  an  effort  to 
help  readers  find  investments  that  give  a  high 
return  (which  is  what  most  people  want  as 
well  as  safety)  he  had  evidently  neglected  to 
impress  one  of  the  first  principles  of  invest- 
ment, one  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
—that  of  diversification. 

The  Editor  has  not  yet  had  time  to  hear 
whether  this  list  comprises  the  Doctor's  total 
holdings,  but  his  conscience  troubles  him 
nevertheless— not  because  he  thinks  these 
foreign  bonds  are  not  good,  but  because  he 
fears  this  Doctor  has  put  all  his  savings  into 
foreign  securities.  It  is  true  he  has  a  fairly 
good  diversification  among  them,  and  is 
therefore  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
man  who  might  have  put  all  his  money  into 
Russian  Government  bonds  before  the  war; 
but,  if  this  is  all  his  money,  he  has  not  carried 
the  diversification  far  enough. 

In  New  England  many  people  learned  the 
value  of  diversification  after  they  had  invested 
all  their  savings  in  New  Haven  stock.     In 


Pennsylvania,  a  widow  whose  husband  had 
accumulated  considerable  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road stock  and  who,  after  his  death,  invested 
his  life  insurance  in  it  as  well,  saw  her  mistake 
when  the  dividend  was  cut  from  6  per  cent, 
to  4  per  cent,  and  her  yearly  income  was  re- 
duced by  one-third  after  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  had  already  cut  its  purchasing 
power  by  nearly  a  half. 

Diversification  helps  to  insure  the  safety 
of  one's  investment  capital  and  income. 
When  one  is  seeking  a  high  return  on  his  sav- 
ings it  is  a  cardinal  principle.  If  one  distrib- 
utes the  risk  in  this  way  he  can  choose  se- 
curities of  a  lower  degree  of  safety  than  he 
would  be  justified  in  buying  if  he  placed  all 
his  eggs  in  a  few  baskets.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Chamberlain,  the  author  of  "  Principles  of 
Bond  Investment,"  says:  "The  point  is  reach- 
ed by  which  such  diversification  becomes  of 
debatable  value  only  when  the  chances  are 
that  the  loss  of  principal  of  the  diversified  in- 
vestments will  be  greater  than  the  excess  of 
income  from  these  investments  over  the  in- 
come from  a  single  'perfectly  safe'  invest- 
ment"; and,  commenting  on  "perfectly  safe" 
investments,  he  says:  "  If  the  Allies  had  lost 
the  war,  probably  the  investor  would  have 
agreed  with  many  thousands  of  owners  of 
British  consols  and  French  rentes  that  there 
is  no  such  animal.  Safe  investment,  like  vice 
and  virtue,  is  a  relative  term." 

Diversification  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  in  making  investments.  The  man  who 
places  his  first  savings  in  the  savings  bank 
receives  diversification  for  his  principal,  for 
the  savings  bank  invests  the  money  of  its 
depositors  in  a  well  diversified  list  of  the  best 
securities.  There  the  investor  takes  less  risk 
than  almost  anywhere  else,  for  the  savings 
bank  itself  absorbs  any  losses  that  may  occur 
in  this  list.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
it  pays  its  depositors  a  slightly  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  it  gets  on  its  investments. 

When  one  is  investing  his  own  savings  in 
securities  he  should  apply  this  principle  of 
diversification  as  followed  by  savings  ban!  s 
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and  insurance  companies.  Investments  are 
subject  to  somewhat  the  same  risks  as  life  it- 
self. The  investor  should  so  insure  his  invest- 
ments that  if  some  die,  the  others,  by  con- 
tinuing to  contribute  their  income,  can  be 
used  to  make  up  the  loss. 

In  building  up  an  estate,  the  savings  bank, 
with  its  diversified  holdings  of  high  grade 
securities,  is  the  first  channel  to  make  use  of. 
Then,  if  one  has  dependents,  the  insurance 
compan>-,  with  its  greater  diversified  list  of 
securities,  should  be  made  use  of  to  insure  the 
creation  of  an  estate  for  those  dependent  up- 
on one.  Then  comes  the  direct  investment 
of  one's  funds.  The  bu\ing  of  a  home  is 
often  one  of  the  first  uses  of  these  funds. 
That  might  be  done  through  a  good  local 
building  and  loan  association,  for  in  that  wa\' 
the  investor  can  enjox'  the  home  while  he  is 
saving  to  pa\'  for  it. 

W  hen  it  comes  to  bu\ing  securities,  the 
investor  should  start  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
list  and  bu\  the  best  bonds  and  mortgages 
first.  Those  who  start  at  the  bottom,  with 
promotion  stocks,  never  begin  to  accumulate 
an  estate  until  the\'  learn  that  get-rich-quick 
securities,  instead  of  making  one  rich,  keep 
him  poor.  After  the  best  bonds  and  m.ort- 
gages  have  been  acquiredasanest  egg,  then  the 
less  safe  securities,  the  second  grade  bonds 
and  good  stocks,  can  be  added  to  the  list. 
All  the  time  the  diversification  is  increasing, 
the  risk  is  being  spread.  Then,  with  a  well 
diversified  list  of  bonds  and  preferred  stocks, 
the  owner  will  have  gained  investment  exper- 
ience: and  there  is  no  reason,  if  he  wishes, 
wh\'  he  should  not  turn  to  more  speculative 
securities    and    bu}'    outright    the    com.mon 


stocks  of  sound  companies  when  they  seem  to 
be  low  in  price,  with  a  view  to  selling  them  la- 
ter at  a  profit.  The  better  grade  securities 
will  balance  the  risk  on  these,  and  an\'  losses 
among  them  can  most  likel\'  be  made  up  out 
of  the  interest  on  the  others. 

This  plan  for  building  up  an  investment 
estate  cannot  be  applied  in  all  cases.  Widows 
and  others,  who  have  no  other  source  of  in- 
come aside  from  their  investments,  should  not 
go  as  far  down  as  this  in  the  list.  They  usu- 
ally need  all  their  income  to  live  upon.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  do  have  a  good 
source  of  other  income  might  be  justified  in 
starting  somewhere  below  the  top  of  the  list. 
A  practicing  physician,  for  instance,  is  un- 
doubtedlx'  justified  in  making  selections 
among  the  high-\ield  foreign  government 
bonds.  Most  of  those  brought  out  in  this 
countr\-  are  entitled  to  a  rating  as  good  invest- 
ments for  a  business  or  professional  man. 
Some  are  entitled  to  a  better  rating  than  that. 
But  such  a  man  should  have  a  greater  diversi- 
fication for  his  savings  than  can  be  secured 
in  these  bonds  alone.  The  answer  to  the 
Connecticut  doctor  was: 

The  writer  beHeves  >our  foreign  bonds  are  all 
right,  but,  if  \ou  have  all  your  money  invested  in 
them,  \ou  are  undoubtedlx  making  a  mistake. 
You  should  have  greater  diversification  than  that. 
And  you  sa\-  \ou  have  gone  in  heaviest  for  the 
South  American  issues  which  are  probabl\-  the 
poorest  of  the  list.  If  these  foreign  bonds  comprise 
\our  total  holding,  we  would  advise  selling  three  of 
the  Brazil  8s  and  buying  some  stocks  like  U.  S. 
Rubber  ist  preferred,  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining preferred,  and  .\merican  Telephone  &:  Tele- 
graph. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  HIGH  PRICES 

Do  They  Result  from  Human  Depravity  or  Economic  Law? 
By    henry    L.    STIMSOX 

Secretary  of  War,  1911-13 


IHA\E  often  thought  that  the  chart  on  the 
next  page  gives  a  concise  measure  and  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  National  Prob- 
lems which  we  are  facing  to-day.  The 
chart  was  published  a  \ear  ago  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Reserv^e  Bank. 
It  represents  the  effect  of  the  three  great  wars 
of  the  past  century  upon  the  wholesale  prices 


of  commodities  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. Taking  the  prices  of  191 3  as  a  stand- 
ard it  shows  graphicali\  the  tremendous  rises 
in  those  prices  which  have  been  caused  b\-  the 
inflations  of  currenc\-  and  banking  credits 
accompan\ing  those  wars. 

Of  course  the  chart  does  not  represent  ade- 
quately   the    comparative   severit\-   of   these 
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three   great   crises   upon  EFFECT   OF   WAR    ON    PRICES 

thp  npnnlp   whn   ^iiiffprpH  WHOLESALE    COMMODITY    PRICES   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

uie  peupie    wiuj   5>uiiereu  ENGLAND    EXPRESSED    AS     PERCENTAGES    OF    FIGURES    FOR    1813 

from  them.  I  he  dislo- 
cating effect  of  a  change 
of  price  level  upon  a  com- 
munit\"  is  necessaril\ 
greatly  increased  bv  the 
extent  to  which  the  com- 
munity has  progressed  in 
industrial  organization 
and  in  the  mutual  depen- 
dence economicallv  be- 
tween the  different  por- 
tions of  the  communitw 
In  1914  the  business 
organization  of  the 
United  States  was  much 
more  complex  than  in 
1861   or   1812.     In    1812 

the  great  bulk  of  our  population  was  living  Furthermore,   there  is   now  an  additional 

on  farms,  raising  its  own  supplies,  dependent  reason  for  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 

upon  its  own  resources,  and  concerned  com-  public  which  did  not  exist  in  1861   or  18 12. 

paratively  little  with  the  exchange  of  com-  We  have   become   familiar  during  the   past 

modities  or  their  prices.     In  1914  a  large  part  fifty    years    with    combinations    of    capital 

of  the  population  lived  in  great  cities,  depen-  organized    for   the    very   purpose  of  raising 

dent  for  their  food,  their  light,  their  heat,  and  or   maintaining    prices,   and    there   are   now 

their  power — all  of  the  requirements  of  their  upon    our    statute    books    laws    aimed     to 

dail\'  lives — upon  distant  sources  of  supply,  punish   such   combinations.      It   is   therefore 

brought  to  them  and  distributed  through  the  a    comparatively    easy    mental    process    to 

complicated     channels     of     manufacturing,  attribute  the  present  rise  of  prices  to  some 

wholesale  and  retail  business.     The  disturb-  artificial  combination  or  combinations  formed 

ing  effect  of  an\-  change  of  price  levels  in  such  b\'  evil-minded  men  for  that  purpose.     There- 

a  communitx'  will  necessaril\'  be  enormously  fore  it  has  not  been  surprising — it  has  been 

greater  than  it  was  upon  our  ancestors  one  inevitable — that   there   should   be   a   general 

hundred  years  ago.  outcry  in  the  community  which  has  so  sorely 

In  such  a  change  of  price  levels  ever)'  per-  suffered  from  the  high  prices  of  the  war  that 

son  in  the  community"  is  more  or  less  hurt  or  the  Sherman   Law  and  the  other  anti-trust 

discomforted.     Some  m.a\'  profit   more  than  laws  should  be  enforced  against  the  causes  of 

thev  lose  but  everybody  loses  somewhere  and  its  suffering;  and  it  is  also  not  surprising  that 

somewhat.     The  natural  tendenc\'  of  human  this  outcry  should  have  been  yielded  to  and 

nature  when  it  is  thus  hurt  is  to  search  for  a  even  encouraged  b>-  men  in  public  office. 

human  cause  and  to  hold  that  cause  responsi-  There    has    undoubtedly    been    some    cul- 

ble    for    its    discomfort    with     punishment,  pability,  some  profiteering,  some  advantage 

Economic  causes  are  hard  to  understand  and  taken  by  selfish  men  out  of  the  war  needs  of 

do  not  give  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  pun-  the  nation,  and  it  is  highly  important  that 

ishment,  even  when  thev  are  understood.     So  such  a  particularly  mean  kind  of  selfishness 

it  was  inevitable  when  this  great  rise  in  prices  should  be  severely  punished.     But  it  is  even 

occurred   there   should   be  an   equallx'  wide-  more    important    that    our   magistrates   and 

spread    demand    that    somebod\'    should    be  public  prosecutors  should  not  be  indiscrimi- 

found    guilty    of    causing    it    and    punished,  nate  in  their  accusations  and  that  the  real 

Professor    Irving   Fisher  of   Yale   University  cause  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  evil 

has  pointed  out  in  his  study  of  this  change  of  should   be   grasped   and   understood   b\'  our 

price  levels  in  his  book  on  "Stabilizing  the  people.     Not  only  would  it  be  a  reproach  to 

Dollar"  what  a  variety  of  reasons  have  been  our  system  of  government  to  have  innocent 

popularl\'  suggested  for  the  change.  human   sacrifices  made  to  this  demand  for 


5^2                                                   Henry  L.  Stimson 

vengeance,  but — what  is  even  more  impor-  to  two  things:  first,  that  the  defendants  had, 
tant— we  have  now  reached  the  time  of  defla-  in  their  trade  association,  frequent  oppor- 
tion  and  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without  tunit\-  to  meet  each  other  and  to  make  illegal 
much  serious  trouble  unless  its  reasons  and  agreements,  had  they  been  so  disposed;  and, 
necessities  are  understood  by  those  upon  second,  the  tendency  of  cement  as  a  standard- 
whom  its  burdens  will  necessarily  fall.  It  is  dized  product  of  uniform  character  to  com- 
hard  enough  at  best  to  explain  to  the  laboring  mand  the  same  price  at  the  same  time  in  any 
man  wh}-  he  must  now  accept  a  lower  wage  free  market.  If  these  two  circumstances  con- 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  prices  of  all  other  stitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt,  there  are 
commodities  have  been  subject  to  the  same  few  manufacturers  of  standardized  products 
law  as  that  which  has  governed  labor  and  that  in  the  United  States  who  could  not  be  in- 
all  these  prices  will  go  down  at  the  same  time  dieted  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law  every 
when  the  price  of  his  labor  is  being  reduced,  month. 

3ut  if  you  have  been  feeding  him  on  the  no-  My  conclusion  from  these  recent  legal  in- 
tion  that  those  higher  prices  have  come  from  vestigations  only  confirms  the  general  impres- 
illegal  combination  of  capital  instead  of  from  sions  derived  by  me  from  observation  of  the 
the  war  inflation  of  our  currency  and  credits,  conduct  of  our  business  men  during  the  war. 
\our  task  is  tenfold  more  difficult.  If  the  No  one  who  came  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
laborer  believes  that  high  prices  have  come  American  business  in  Washington  in  19 17  and 
from  profiteering  by  rich  men,  he  will  fight  the  19 18  could  believe  that  it  was  the  spirit  of 
harder  against  deflation  and  will  nurse  the  profiteering  and  not  patriotism.  We  should 
more  acutely  a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong,  not  now  forget  our  impressions  and  observa- 
The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  so  great  and  tions  of  that  time.  Our  people  accomplished 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  popular  an  unprecedented  task  in  those  wonderful 
misunderstanding  so  acute  that  1  think  that  nineteen  months,  and  what  was  actually  done 
all  who  have  been  in  any  position  to  acquire  in  the  way  of  production  before  the  iith  of 
first-hand  information  on  the  subject  should  November,  19 18,  was  insignificant  when  com- 
contribute  their  mite  to  the  common  enlight-  pared  to  what  we  were  on  the  point  of  pro- 
enment.  I  have  been  concerned  in  several  ducing,  had  the  war  continued.  Those  of  us 
cases  connected  with  this  situation — in  some  who  know  how  utterly  unprepared  our  official 
on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  and  in  others  leaders  in  the  Government  were  to  plan  and 
on  the  side  of  the  defense — and  as  a  conse-  engineer  this  great  feat  realize  that  it  was  in 
quence  of  this  experience  1  do  not  believe  that  fact  performed  by  the  zealous,  patriotic  co- 
there  have  been  any  general  excesses  on  the  operation  of  private  individuals — the  business 
part  of  business  men  in  seeking  to  raise  prices  men  of  America — giving  their  time  and  their 
by  combination,  or  that  such  combinations  money  and  their  brains  without  thought  of 
have  to  any  material  degree  affected  the  level  reward.  It  is  inconceivable  that  taken  as  a 
of  prices.  The  most  culpable  of  such  in-  whole  the  men  who  accomplished  this  great 
stances  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  object  lesson  in  cooperation  were  at  the  same 
have  been  combinations  between  capital  and  time  guilty  of  any  general  spoliation  of  their 
union  labor  in  certain  of  the  local  building  fellow  countrymen. 

trades,   particularly  in  New  York  City,   to  In  the  job  of  deflation,  the  Republic  is  now 

oppress   the   consumer,   and   the    Lockwood  facing  a  task  even  more  difficult,   requiring 

Committee  and  its  counsel,     Mr.  Untermyer,  more  fortitude  and  self-control,  than  the  great 

have  done  a  valuable  work  in  exposing  and  task  of  cooperation  which  it  then  performed 

punishing  such  cases,  but   1  am  incHned  to  in  the  enthusiasm  of  war.     It  requires  that 

believe  that  even  this  good  has  been  more  our  people   shall   not   only   have   confidence 

than  offset  by  Mr.  Untermyer's  indiscriminate  in  their  institutions  and  laws,  confidence  that 

attacks   upon  trade  associations   in   general  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  the  guilty  when 

and  his  assertions  that  the  activities  of  such  necessary,  but  more  even  than  that,  that  they 

associations  have  been  responsible  for  a  gen-  shall  have  faith  in  the  essential  integrity  of 

eral  artificial  increase  of  prices.     In  the  re-  their  fellow  countrymen.     It  is  to  be  devoutly 

cent  prosecution  of  the  eastern  cement  manu-  hoped  that  our  publicists  and  public  officials 

facturers,  the  only  evidence  of  guilt  presented  will  not  render  that  task  even  more  difficult 

by  the  Government  boiled  down  in  substance  by  efforts  to  destroy  such  confidence  now. 
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THE  entrance  of  America  into  the 
war,  followed  by  the  successful  pro- 
motion of  the  Balfour  visit,  brought 
a  period  of  quiet  into  Page's  life. 
These  events  represented  for  him  a 
personal  triumph;  there  were  many  things  still 
to  be  done,  it  is  true,  and  Page,  as  always. 
Was  active  in  advancing  the  interests  that 
were  nearest  his  heart;  yet  the  mighty  relief 
that  followed  the  American  declaration  was 
the  kind  that  one  experiences  after  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  task  of  a  lifetime.  Page's 
letters  have  contained  many  references  to  the 
sense  of  moral  isolation  which  his  country's 
policy  had  forced  upon  him;  he  probably  ex- 
aggerated his  feeling  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  avoid  him;  this  was  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  inclination  to  keep  away  from 
all  but  the  official  people.  He  now  had  more 
time  and  certainly  more  interest  in  cultivating 
the  friends  that  he  had  made  in  Great  Britain. 
For  the  fact  was  that,  during  all  these  engross- 
ing years,  Page  had  been  more  than  an  Am- 
bassador; by  the  time  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  he  had  attained  an  assured  per- 
sonal position  in  the  life  of  the  British  capital. 
He  had  long  since  demonstrated  his  qualifica- 
tions for  a  post,  which,  in  the  distinction  of  the 
men  who  have  occupied  it,  has  few  parallels  in 
diplomacy.  The  scholarly  Lowell,  the  courtly 
Bayard,  the  companionable  Hay,  the  ever 
humorous  Choate  had  set  a  standard  for 
American  Ambassadors  which  had  made  the 
place  a  difficult  one  for  their  successors. 
Though  Page  had  characteristics  in  common 
.with  all  these  men,  his  personality  had  its 


own  distinctive  tang;  and  it  was  something 
new  to  the  political  and  social  life  of  London. 
And  the  British  capital,  which  is  extremely 
exacting  and  even  merciless  in  its  demands 
upon  its  important  personages,  had  found  it 
vastly  entertaining.  "  1  didn't  know  there 
could  be  anything  so  American  as  Page  except 
Mark  Twain,"  a  British  literary  man  once  re- 
marked; and  it  was  probably  this  strong 
American  quality,  this  directness  and  even 
breeziness  of  speech  and  of  method,  this  ab- 
sence of  affectation,  this  almost  openly  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  finesse  and  even  for 
tradition,  combined  with  those  other  traits 
which  we  like  to  think  of  as  American — an 
upright  purpose,  a  desire  to  serve  not  only  his 
own  country  but  mankind — which  made  the 
British  public  regard  Page  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  useful  figures  in  a  war-torn 
Europe. 

There  was  a  certain  ruggedness  in  Page  s 
exterior  which  the  British  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly in  keeping  with  this  American  flavor. 
The  Ambassador  was  not  a  handsome  man. 
To  one  who  had  heard  much  of  the  liveliness  of 
his  conversation  and  presence  a  first  impres- 
sion was  likely  to  be  disappointing.  His 
figure  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  lean— and  he 
steadily  lost  weight  during  his  service  in  Eng- 
land; his  head  was  finely  shaped — it  was 
large,  with  a  high  forehead,  his  thin  gray  hair 
rather  increasing  its  intellectual  aspect;  and 
his  big,  frank,  brown  eyes  reflected  that  keen 
zest  for  life,  that  unsleeping  interest  in  every- 
thing about  him,  that  ever-working  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy  which  were  the  man's 
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Herbert  C.  Hoover,  in  1914,  when 
he  took  charge  of  Belgian  relief 


predominant  traits.  But  a  ver\-  large  nose 
at  first  rather  lessened  the  pleasing  effects  of 
his  other  features,  and  a  rather  weather- 
beaten,  corrugated  face  gave  a  preliminar\- 
suggestion  of  roughness.  But  Page  had  only 
to  begin  talking  and  the  impression  immedi- 
ately changed.  "  He  puts  his  mind  to  yours," 
Doctor  Johnson  said,  describing  the  s\m- 
pathetic  qualities  of  a  friend,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  Page.  Half  a  dozen  sentences, 
spoken  in  his  quick,  soft,  and  ingratiating  ac- 
cents, accompanied  by  the  most  genial  smile, 
at  once  converted  the  listener  into  a  friend 
and  brother.  Few  men  have  ever  lived  who 
more  quickl\'  responded  to  this  human  rela- 
tionship. The  Ambassador,  at  the  mere 
approach  of  a  human  being,  became  as  a  man 
transformed.  Tired  though  he  might  be,  low 
in  spirits  as  he  not  infrequently  was,  the  press 
of  a  human  hand  at  once  changed  him  into  an 
animated  and  radiating  companion.  This 
responsiveness  deceived  all  his  friends  in  the 
days  of  his  last  illness.  His  intimates  who 
dropped  in  to  see  Page  invariably  went  away 
much  encouraged  and  spread  optimistic  re- 
ports about  his  progress.  A  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  Page  would  deceive  even 


his  physicians.  The  explanation  was  a  simple 
one;  the  human  presence  had  an  electric  ef- 
fect upon  him.  It  is  a  revealing  sidelight  on 
Page's  character  that  almost  any  man  or 
woman  could  produce  this  result.  As  an  edi- 
tor the  readiness  with  which  he  would  listen  to 
suggestions  from  the  humblest  source  was  a 
constant  astonishment  to  his  associates.  The 
office  bo\'  had  as  accessible  an  approach  to 
Page  as  had  his  partners.  He  never  treated 
an  idea,  even  a  grotesque  one,  with  contempt; 
he  alwa\s  had  time  to  discuss  it,  to  argue  it 
out,  and  no  one  ever  left  his  presence  thinking 
that  he  had  made  an  absurd  proposal.  Thus 
Page  had  a  profound  respect  for  a  human  be- 
ing simpl\'  because  he  was  a  human  being;  the 
mere  fact  that  a  man,  woman,  or  child  lived 
and  breathed,  had  his  virtues  and  his  failings, 
constituted  in  Page's  imagination  a  tremen- 
dous fact.  He  could  not  wound  such  a  living 
creature  an\'  more  than  he  could  wound  a 
flower  or  a  tree;  consequentlx'  he  treated  every 
person  as  an  important  member  of  the  uni- 
verse. Not  infrequently,  indeed,  he  stormed 
at  public  men,  but  his  thunder,  after  all, 
was  not  very  terrif\ing;  his  remarks  about 
such  personages  as  Mr.  Br\an  merely  reflected 
his  indignation  at  their  policies  and  their  in- 
fluence, but  did  not  indicate  any  feeling 
against  the  victims  themselves.  Page  said 
"Good  morning"  to  his  doorman  with  the 
same  deference  that  he  showed  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  there  was  not  a  little  stenographer 
in  the  building  whose  jo\'s  and  sorrows  did 
not  arouse  in  him  the  most  friendly  interest. 
Some  of  the  most  affecting  letters  written 
about  Page,  indeed,  have  come  from  these 
daily  associates  of  more  humble  station.  "  We 
so  often  speak  of  Mr.  Page,"  writes  one  of  the 
embassy  staff,  "  Findlater,  Short,  and  Fred- 
erick"— these  were  all  English  servants  at  the 
Embassy.  "We  all  loved  him  equall}',  and 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  something  does  not 
remind  us  of  him,  and  I  often  fancy  that  I 
hear  his  laugh,  so  full  of  kindness  and  love  of 
life."  And  the  impression  left  on  those  in 
high  position  was  the  same.  "  I  have  seen 
ladies  representing  all  that  is  most  worldly 
in  Mayfair,"  writes  Mr.  Ellery  Sedg^^'ick, 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  MmtthJy,  "start  at 
the  sudden  thought  of  Page's  illness,  their 
eyes  glistening  with  tears." 

Perhaps  what  gave  most  charm  to  this 
human  side  was  the  fact  that  Page  was 
fundamentally  such  a  scholarly  man.     This 


James  Russell  Lowell,  Minister  from  1880  to  1885 


Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Ambassador  from  1893  to  1897 


John  Hay,  Ambassador  from  1897  to  1898  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Ambassador  from  1899  to  1905 
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AMBASSADOR    PAGE    AT    PLYMOUTH 

Where,  on  August  4,  1917,  he  made  what  was  perhaps  his  most  successful  speech  in  Eng- 
land.    This  first  informed  the  British  public  of  the  extent  of  the  American  participation 


was  the  aspect  which  especially  delighted  his 
English  friends.  Page  preached  democracy 
and  Americanism  with  an  emphasis  that  al- 
most suggested  the  backwoodsman — the  many 
ideas  on  these  topics  that  appear  in  his 
letters 'lie  never  hesitated  to  set  forth  with 
all  due /resonance  at  London  dinner  tables 
— yet  he"fitirased  his  creed  in  language  that 
was  little  less  than  literary  stvle,  and  illumin- 
ated  it^  with'' illustrations  and  a  philosophy 
that  were  the  product  of  the  most  exhaustive 
reading.  "  Your  Ambassador  has  taught  us 
something  that  we  did  not  know  before,"  an 
English  friend  remarked  to  an  American. 
"  That  is  that  a  man  can  be  a  democrat  and  a 
man  of  culture  at  the  sam.e  time."  The  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  had  been  Page's  compan- 
ions from  the  days  when,  as  the  holder  of  the 
Gree'k .Fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins,  he  had 
been  a  favorite  pupil  of  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 
British  statesmen  who  had  been  trained  at 
Balliol  in  the  days  when  Greek  was  the  indis- 
pensable ear-mark  of  a  gentleman  could  thus 
meet  their  American  associate  on  the  most 


sympathetic  terms.  Page  likewise  spoke  a 
brand  of  idiomatic  English  which  immediately 
put  him  in  a  class  by  himself.  He  regarded 
words  as  sacred  things.  He  used  them  in  his 
writing  or  in  his  speech,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  discrimination;  yet  this  did  not  result  in  a 
halting  or  stilted  style;  he  spoke  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  going  rapidly  from  thought  to 
thought,  choosing  invariably  the  one  needful 
word,  lighting  up  the  whole  with  whimsicali- 
ties all  his  own,  occasionally  emphasizing  a 
good  point  by  glancing  over  his  eyeglasses — 
or  sometimes  glancing  under  them— perhaps, 
if  he  knew  his  companion  intimately,  now  and 
then  giving  hirn  a  monitory  tap  on  the  kne"^. 
Page,  in  fact,  was  a  great  and  incessant  talker; 
hardly  anything  delighted  him  more  than  a 
companionable  exchange  of  ideas  and  impres- 
sions; he  was  seldom  so  busy  that  he  would 
not  push  aside  his  papers  for  a  chat;  and  he 
would  talk  with  almost  any  one,  on  almost  any 
subject — his  secretaries,  his  stenographers,  his 
office  boys,  and  any  crank  who  succeeded  in 
getting  by  the  doorman— for,  in  spite  of  his 
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lively  warnings  against 
the  breed,  Page  did 
really  love  cranks  and 
took  a  collector's  joy  in 
uncovering  new  types. 
Page's  voice  was  nor- 
mally quiet;  though  he 
had  spent  all  his  early 
life  in  the  South,  the 
characteristic  Southern 
accents  were  ordinarily 
not  observable;  yet  his 
intonation  had  a  certain 
mildness  that  was  prob- 
ably an  inheritance  of 
his  Southern  breeding. 
Thus,  when  he  first  be- 
gan talking,  his  words 
would  ripple  along  gen- 
tly and  rapidly:  a  char- 
acteristic pose  was  to  sit 
calmly,  with  one  knee 
thrown  over  the  other, 
his  hands  folded;  as  his 
interest  increased,  how- 
ever, he  would  get  up, 
perhaps  walk  across  the 
room,  or  stand  before 
the  fireplace,  his  hands 
behind  his  back;  a  large 
cigar,  sometimes  un- 
lighted,  at  other  times 
emitting  huge  clouds  of 
smoke,  would  oscillate 
from  one  side  of  his 
mouth  to  the  other;  his 
talk  would  grow  in  earn- 
estness, his  words  come  faster  and  faster, 
and  his  voice  grow  louder,  until  finally  it 
would  gush  forth  in  a  mighty  torrent. 

All  Page's  personal  traits  are  explained  by 
that  one  characteristic  which  dominated  all 
others,  his  sense  of  humor.  That  Page  was 
above  all  a  serious  minded  man,  his  letters 
show;  yet  his  spirits  were  constantly  alert 
for  the  amusing,  the  grotesque,  and  the  con- 
tradictory; like  all  men  who  are  really  serious 
and  alive  to  the  pathos  of  existence,  he  loved 
a  hearty  laugh,  especially  as  he  found  it  a  re- 
lief from  the  gloom  that  filled  his  every  wak- 
ing moment  in  England.  Page  himself  re- 
garded this  ability  to  smile  as  an  indispensable 
attribute  to  a  well  rounded  life.  "No  man 
can  be  a  gentleman,"  he  once  declared,  "who 
does  not  have  a  sense  of  humor."     Only  he 


The 
Lord 


VISCOUNT    MORLEY 

distinguished    author    and    statesman, 
President  of  the  Council  from  1910-1914 

who  possessed  this  gift.  Page  believed,  had  an 
imaginative  insight  into  the  failings  and  the 
virtues  of  his  brothers;  only  he  could  have  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  the  stupidities  of 
his  fellows,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own.  And 
humor  with  him  assumed  various  shades; 
now  it  would  flash  in  an  epigram,  or  smile 
indulgently  at  a  passing  human  weakness, 
now  and  then  it  would  break  out  into  genial 
mockery;  occasionally  it  would  manifest  itself 
as  sheer  horse-play,  and  less  frequently  it 
would  become  sardonic  or  even  savage.  It 
was  in  this  latter  spirit  that  he  once  de- 
scribed a  trio  of  Washington  statesmen, 
whose  influence  he  abhorred  as,  "three  minds 
that  occupy  a  single  vacuum."  He  once 
convulsed  a  Scottish  audience  by  describing 
the  national  motto  of  Scotland— and  doing 
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swered,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  situa- 
tion was  thus  relieved 
by  general  laughter. 

On  another  occasion 
his  repudiation  of  this 
flippant  spirit  took  a 
more  solemn  and  even 
more  effective  form. 
The  time  was  a  few  days 
before  the  United  States 
had  declared  war. 
Bernstorff  had  been  dis- 
missed; events  were  rap- 
idl\'  rushing  toward  the 
great  climax;  yet  the  be- 
havior of  the  Washing- 
ton Administration  was 
still  inspiring  much 
caustic  criticism.  The 
Pages  were  present  at 
one  of  the  few  dinner 
parties  which  they  at- 
tended in  the  course  of 
this  crisis;  certain  smart 
and  tactless  guests  did 
not  seem  to  regard  their 
presence  as  a  bar  to 
many  gibes  against  the 
American  policy.  Page 
sat  through  it  all  im- 
passive never  betraying 
the  slightest  resentment. 
Presently  the  ladies 
withdrew.  Page  found 
himself  sitting  next  to 
Mr.  Henry  Nicolson,  an 
so  with  a  broad  burr  in  his  voice  that  seemed  important  official  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  so 
almost  to  mark  the  speaker  a  native  to  the  happened  that  Mr.  Nicolson  and  Page  were 
heath— as  "Liber-r-ty,  fra-a-ternity,  and  f-ru-  the  only  two  members  of  the  company  who 
gality."  The  policy  of  his  country  occasioned  were  the  possessors  of  a  great  secret  which 
many  awkward  moments,  which,  thanks  to  made  ineffably  silly  all  the  chatter  that  had 
his  talent  for  gentle  raillery,  he  usually  sue-  taken  place  during  the  dinner;  this  was  that 
ceeded  in  rendering  harmless.  Englishmen  the  United  States  had  decided  on  war  against 
and  even  Englishwomen  of  a  certain  type  are  Germany  and  would  issue  the  declaration  in  a 
not  the  most  tactful  people  in  the  world,  and     few  days. 

not  infrequently  Page's  fellow  guests  at  the  "Well,  Mr.Nicolson, "said  Page,"I  thinkthat 
dinner  table  would  think  the  American  atti-  you  and  I  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together." 
tude  toward  Germany  a  not  inappropriate  The  two  men  quietly  lifted  their  glasses  and 
topic  for  small  talk.  "  Mr.  Page,"  remarked  drank  the  silent  toast.  Neither  made  the 
an  exaltedly  titled  lady  in  a  conversational  slightest  reference  to  the  forthcoming  event, 
pause,  "when  is  your  country  going  to  get  into  Perhaps  the  other  men  present  were  a  little 
the  war?"  The  more  discreet  members  of  the  mystified,  but  in  a  few  days  they  understood 
company  gasped,  but  Page  was  not  disturbed,  what  it  meant,  and  also  learned  how  effec- 
"  Please  give  us  at  least  ninety  days,"  he  an-     tively  they  had  been  rebuked. 
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"  Is  it  any  wonder," 
says  Mr.  Nicolson,  tell- 
ing this  story,  "that  I 
think  that  Mr.  Page  is 
perhaps  the  greatest 
gentleman  I  have  ever 
known?-  He  has  only 
one  possible  competitor 
for  this  distinction — and 
that  is  Arthur  Balfour." 

The  English  news- 
papers took  delight  in 
printing  Page's  aphor- 
isms, and  several  anec- 
dotes that  came  from 
America  afforded  them 
especial  joy.  One  went 
back  to  the  days  when 
the  Ambassador  was 
editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  A  woman 
contributor  had  sent 
him  a  story;  like  most 
literary  novices  she  be- 
lieved that  editors  usu- 
ally rejected  the  manu- 
scripts of  unknown 
writers  without  reading 
them.  She  therefore 
set  a  trap  for  Page  by 
pasting  together  certain 
sheets.  The  manuscript 
came  back  promptly, 
and,  as  the  prospective 
contributor  had  hoped, 
these  sheets  had  not  been 
disturbed.    These  parti- 

ular  sections   had   certainly  not   been   read.         Another  anecdote  reminiscent  of  his  editor- 
The    angry    author   triumphantly    wrote  to     ial  days  was  his  retort  to  S.  S.  McClure,  the 
Page,  explaining  how  she  had  caught  him  and     editor  of  McClure  s  Magazine: 
denouncing  the  whole  editorial  tribe  as  hum-         "  Page,"  said  Mr.  McClure,  "there  are  only 
bugs.     "  Dear    Madam,"    Page   immediately     three  great  editors  in  the  United  States." 
wrote  in  reply,  "when  1  break  an  egg  at  break-         "Who's  the  third  one,  Sam?"  asked  Page, 
fast,  I  do  not  have  to  eat  the  whole  of  it  to  Plenty  of  stories,  illustrating  Page's  quick- 

find  out  that  it  is  bad."  Page's  treatment  of  ness  and  aptness  in  retort,  have  gathered 
authors,  however,  was  by  no  means  so  acri-  about  his  name  in  England.  Many  of  them 
monious  as  this  little  note  might  imply.  In-  indicate  a  mere  spirit  of  boyish  fun.  Early 
deed  the  urbanity  and  consideration  shown  in  in  his  ambassadorship  he  was  spending  a  few 
his  correspondence  with  writers  had  long  been  days  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  his  hostess  being 
a  tradition  in  American  letters.  The  remark  an  American  woman  who  had  beautifully 
of  O.  Henry  in  this  regard  promises  to  become  restored  an  Elizabethan  house;  the  garden 
immortal.  "Page  could  reject  a  story  with  a  let-  contained  a  mulberry  tree  which  she  liked  to 
ter  that  was  so  complimentary,"  he  said,  ''and  think  had  been  planted  by  Shakespeare  him- 
make  everybody  feel  so  happy  that  you  could  self.  The  dignitaries  of  Stratford,  learning 
take  it  to  a  bank  and  borrow  money  on  it."         that  the  American  Ambassador  had  reached 
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town,  asked  for  permission  to  wait  upon  him; 
the  Lord  Ma>or,  who  headed  the  procession, 
made  an  excellent  speech,  to  which  Page 
appropriately  replied,  and  several  hundred 
people  were  solemnly  presented.  After  the 
party  had  left  Page  turned  to  his  hostess: 

"Have  they  all  gone?" 

"Yes." 

''All?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  let's  take  hands  and  dance  around 
the  mulberry  tree!" 

Page  was  as  good  as  his  word;  he  danced 
as  gaily  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  part\', 
to  the  singing  of  the  old  English  song. 

The  great  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  commemoration  of  America's  entrance  into 
the  war,  has  alread\-  been  described.  A 
number  of  wounded  Americans,  bo\s  whose 
zeal  for  the  Allies  had  led  them  to  enlist  in  the 
Canadian  Arm\-.  were  conspicuous  partici- 
pants in  this  celebration.  After  the  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  the  Ambassador  and 
these  young  men  betook  themselves  for  lunch 


story, 
yelled 
conse- 
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to  a  well-known  London  restaurant.  In  an 
interval  of  the  conversation  one  of  the  Amer- 
icans turned  to  Page. 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  there  was  just  one 
thing  wrong  with  that  service." 

"What  was  that?" 

"We  wanted  to  yell,  and  we  couldn't." 

"Then  why  don't  you  yell  now?" 

The  bo\'  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  began 
waving  his  napkin.  "The  Ambassador  says 
we  may  yell,"  he  cried.     "Let's  yell!" 

"And   so,"   said    Page,    telling   the 
"they  yelled  for  five  minutes  and   I 
with    them.     We   all    felt    better   in 
quence." 

This  geniality,  this  disposition  not  to  take 
life  too  solemnly,  sometimes  lightened  up  the 
sombre  atmosphere  of  the  Foreign  Office  itself. 
"  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  a  sort  of  mild  rampage 
yesterday,"  Page  records.  "The  British  and 
American  navies  had  come  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  BraziHan  ships  that  are  coming 
over  to  help  us  fight  should  join  the  American 
unit,  not  the  British,  as  was  at  first  proposed. 
Washington  telegraphed  me  that  the  British 
Minister  at  Rio  was  blocking  the  game  by 
standing  out  for  the  first  British  idea— that 
the  Brazilian  ships  should  join  the  British.  It 
turned  out  in  the  conversation  that  the  British 
Minister  had  not  been  informed  of  the  British- 
American  naval  arrangement.  Mr.  Balfour 
sent  for  Lord  Hardinge.  He  called  in  one 
of  the  private  secretaries.  Was  such  a  thing 
ever  heard  of? 

" '  Did  you  ever  know, '  said  the  indignant 
Mr.  Balfour,  turning  to  me,  'of  such  a  thing 
as  a  minister  not  even  being  informed  of  his 
Government's  decisions?'  '\es,'  1  said,  'if  I 
ransack  my  memory  diligentl\',  1  think  I 
could  find  such  cases.'  The  meeting  went  into 
laughter!" 

Evidentlx'  the  troubles  which  Page  was 
having  with  his  own  State  Department  were 
not  unfamiliar  to  British  officialdom. 

Page's  letters  sufficiently  reveal  his  fond- 
ness for  Sir  Edward  Gre\'  and  the  splendid 
relations  that  existed  between  the  two  men. 
The  sympathetic  chords  which  they  struck 
upon  their  first  meeting  onl\-  became  stronger 
with  time.  A  single  episode  illustrates  the 
kind  of  fellow  feeling  that  drew  them  together. 
It  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  tension 
over  the  blockade  was  especially  threatening. 
One  afternoon  Page  asked  for  a  formal  inter- 
view;   he   had    received    another  exceedingly 
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disagreeable  protest  from  Washington,  with 
instructions  to  push  the  matter  to  a  decision; 
the  Ambassador  left  his  Embassy  with  a 
grave  expression  upon  his  face;  his  associates 
were  especially  worried  over  the  outcome* 
So  critical  did  the  situation  seem  that  the 
most  important  secretaries  gathered  in  the 
Ambassador's  room,  awaiting  his  return; 
their  nerves  strung  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  An  hour  went  by  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  Page;  another  hour  slowly  passed 
and  still  the  Ambassador  did  not  return. 
The  faces  of  the  assembled  staff  lengthened 
as  the  minutes  went  by;  what  was  the  Am- 
bassador doing  at  the  Foreign  Office?  So 
protracted  an  interview  could  portend  only 
evil;  already,  in  the  minds  of  these  nervous 
young  men,  ultimatums  were  flying  between 
the  United  States  and,  Great  Britain,  and 
even  war  might  be  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Another  hour  drew  out  its  weary  length;  the 
room  became  dark,  dinner  time  was  approach- 
ing and  still  Page  failed  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance. At  last,  when  his  distracted 
subordinates  were  almost  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  their  chief,  the  Ambassador  walked 
jauntily  in,  smiling  and  apparently  carefree. 
What  had  happened?  What  was  to  be  done 
about  the  detained  ships? 

"What  ships?"  asked  Page  and  then  sud- 
denly he  remembered.  "Oh,  yes — those." 
That  was  all  right;  Sir  Edward  had  at  once 
promised  to  release  them;  it  had  all  been  set- 
tled in  a  few  minutes. 

"Then  why  were  you  so  long?" 

The  truth  came  out;  Sir  Edward  and  Page 
had  quickly  turned  from  intercepted  cargoes 
to  the  more  congenial  subject  of  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and  other  favorite  poets,  and  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  had  been  consumed  in 
discussing  this  really  important  business. 

Perhaps  Page  was  not  so  great  a  story  teller 
as  many  Americans,  but  he  excelled  in  a  type 
of  yarn  that  especially  delights  Englishmen, 
for  it  is  the  kind  that  is  native  to  the  American 
soil.  He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
Negro  anecdotes,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  bring- 
ing them  out  at  precisely  the  right  point. 
There  was  one  which  the  Archbishop  of  York 
never  tired  of  repeating.  Soon  after  America 
entered  the  war,  the  Archbishop  asked  Page 
how  long  his  country  was  "in  for."  "I  can 
best  answer  that  by  telling  you  a  story,"  said 
Page.  "There  were  two  Negroes  who  had 
just  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms.     As  they 
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were  taken  away  in  the  carriage  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, one  said  to  the  other,  'Sam,  how  long  is 
you  in  fo'?'  'I  guess  dat  it's  a  yeah  or  two 
yeahs,'  said  Sam.  'How  long  is  you  in  fo'?' 
*I  guess  it's  from  now  on,'  said  the  other 
darky."  "From  now  on,"  remarked  the 
Archbishop,  telling  this  story.  "What  could 
more  eloquently  have  described  America's 
attitude  toward  the  war?" 

The  mention  of  the  Archbishop  suggests 
another  of  Page's  talents — the  aptness  of  his 
letters  of  introduction.  In  the  spring  of  19 18 
this  churchman,  at  the  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  Page  and  Mr.  Balfour,  came  to  the 
United  States.  Page  prepared  the  way  by 
letters  to  several  distinguished  Americans  of 
which  this  one,  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  a 
fair  sample: 

To  Theodore  Roosevelt 

London,  January,  16,  1918. 
Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

The  Archbishop  of  York  goes  to  the  United 
States  to  make  some  observations  of  us  and  of 
our  ways  and  to  deliver  addresses — on  the 
invitation  of  some  one  of  our  church  organiza= 
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tions:  a  fortunate  event  for  us  and,  I  have 
ventured  to  tell  him,  for  him  also. 

During  his  brief  stay  in  our  country,  1  wish 
him  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  I  ha.ve 
given  him  a  card  of  introduction  to  you,  and 
thus  I  humbly  serve  you  both. 

He  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  a  humble, 
learned,  earnest,  companionable  fellow,  with 


lukewarm  their  representatives  might  be, 
would  force  the  issue  to  its  only  logical  end. 
Even  so  friendly  a  man  as  Mr.  Balfour  once 
voiced  a  popular  apprehension  that  the  United 
States  might  not  get  into  the  war  with  all  its 
strength  or  might  withdraw  prematurely. 
This  was  in  the  early  period  of  our  participa- 
tion.    "Who  is  going  to  stop  the  American 


most  charming  manners  and  an  attractive  people  and  how?"  Page  quickly  replied, 
personality,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  which  "  1  think  that  was  a  good  answer,"  he  said, 
arc^ues  much  for  him  and  (I  think)  implies     as  he  looked  back  at  the  episode  in  the  summer 


also  something  in  my 
behalf.  You  will  en- 
joy him. 

1  am,  dear  Mr. 
Roosevelt, 

Sincerely  yours, 
.   Walter  H.  Page. 
The  Honorable 
Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Greatly  as  Page 
loved  England  he 
never  ceased  to 
preach  his  Ameri- 
canism. That  he  pre- 
ferred his  own  coun- 
try to  any  other  and 
that  he  believed  that 
it  was  its  greatest 
destiny  to  teach  its 
institutions  to  the 
rest  of  the  world 
Page's  letters  show; 
yet  this  was  with 
him  no  cheap  spread- 
eagleism;  it  was  a 
definite  philosophy 
which  the  Ambassa- 
dor had  completely 
thought  out.  He 
never  hesitated  to  express  his  democratic  opin- 


LORD    MERSEY 

"I  attended  my  first  Dilettanti  dinner  last  night,"  writes 
Page,  "and  was  inducted,  much  as  a  new  peer  is  inducted 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Mersey  in  the  chair,  in  a 
red  robe.  The  blue-blooded  old  Briton  has  the  art  of 
enjoying  himself  reduced  to  a  very  fine  point  indeed" 


of  1918,  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
Americans  were  land- 
ing in  France  every 
month.  A  scrap  of 
his  writing  records  a 
discussion  at  adinner 
party  on  this  ques- 
tion: "  If  you  could 
have  a  month  in  any 
time  and  any  coun- 
try, what  time  and 
what  country  would 
\ou  choose?"  The 
majority  voted  for 
England  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  but 
Page's  preference  was 
for  Athens  in  the  days 
of  Pericles.  Then 
came  a  far  more  in- 
teresting debate.  "  If 
you  could  spend  a 
second  life  time  when 
and  where  would  you 
choose  to  spend  it?" 
On  this  Page  had  not 
a  moment's  hesita- 
tion: "  In  the  future 
and  in  the  U.S.A.!" 
and  he  upheld  his 
point  with  such  per- 
suasiveness that  he 
carried  the  whole  gathering  with  him.     His 


ions  m  any  company,  and  only  once  or  twice  love  of  anything  suggesting  America  came  out 
were  there  any  signs  that  these  ideas  jarred  a 
little  in  certain  strongholds  of  conservatism. 
Even  in  the  darkest  period  of  American  neu- 
trality Page's  faith  in  the  American  people  re- 
mained complete.  After  this  country  had  en- 
tered the  war  and  the  apparent  slowness  of 
the  Washington  Administration    had  raised 


on  all  occasions.  One  of  his  English  hostesses 
once  captivated  him  by  serving  corn  bread  at 
a  luncheon.  "The  American  Ambassador 
and  corn  bread!"  he  exclaimed  with  all  the 
delight  of  a  schoolboy.  Again  he  was  invited, 
with  another  distinguished  American,  to 
serve  as  godfather  at  the  christening  of  the 


certain  questionings,  Page  never  doubted  that      daughter  of  an  American  woman  who  had 
the  people  themselves,  however  irresolute  and     married  an  Englishman.     When  the  ceremony 
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was  finished  he  leaned  over  the  font  toward  interest  and  promised  government  support, 

his  fellow  godfather.     "  Born  on  July  4th/' he  Soon  afterward  three   Belgians  arrived  and 

exclaimed,   "of  an  American  mother!    And  described  the  situation  as  immediately  alarm- 

we  two  Yankee  godfathers!     We'll  see   that  ing:  Brussels  had  only  food  enough  to  feed  the 

this  child  is  taught  the  Constitution  of  the  people  for  thirty-six  hours;  after  that,  unless 

United  States!"  help  were  forthcoming,  the  greatest  distress 

One  day  an  American  Duchess  came  into  would   set   in.     Five   men— Page,   the  three 

Page's  office.  Belgians,  and  Mr.  Hoover— at  once  got  to- 

"  1  am  going  home  for  a  little  visit  and  I  gether  at  the  American  Embassy.     Upon  the 

want  a  passport,"  she  said.  result  of  that  meeting  hung  the  fate  of  mil- 

"  But  you  don't  get  a  passport  here,"  Page  lions  of  people.     Who  before  had  ever  under- 
replied.    "  You  must  go  to  the  Foreign  Office."  taken  a  scheme  for  feeding  an  entire  nation 

His  visitor  was  indignant.  for  an  indefinite  period? 

*'Not  at   all,"   she  answered.     "I   am  an  ''There    is    only    one    way,"    said    Page. 

American:  you  know  that  1  am;  you  knew  my  "Some  government  must  give  its  guarantee 

father.     1  want  an  American  passport."  that  this  food  will  get  to  the  Belgian  people." 

Page  patiently  explained  the  citizenship  and  "And,  of  course,"  he  added,  "there  is  only 
naturalization  laws  and  finally  convinced  his  one  government  who  can  do  that.  It  must 
caller  that  she  was  now  a  British  subject  and  be  the  American  Government." 
must  have  a  British  passport.  As  this  Ameri-  And  that  involved  a  director— some  one 
can  Duchess  left  the  room  he  shook  at  her  a  man  who  could  take  charge  of  the  whole  en- 
menacing  forefinger.  terprise.     Who  should  it  be? 

"  Don't   tell   me,"   was  the  Ambassador's  Then   Page  turned  quickly  to  the  young 

parting  shot,    "that   you   thought   that  you  American, 

could  have  your  Duke  and  Uncle  Sam,  too!"  "Hoover,  you're  It!" 

The  judgments  which  Page  passed  on  men  For  what  is  usually  known  as  "society" 
and  things  were  quick  and  they  were  not  in-  Page  had  little  inclination.  He  was  not  es- 
frequently  wise.  One  of  these  judgments  had  pecially  given  to  country  houses;  the  average 
historic  consequences,  the  end  of  which  cannot  dinner  party,  if  the  .truth  should  be  known, 
even  yet  be  foreseen.  On  the  outbreak  of  probably  bored  him;  perhaps  his  physical  con- 
hostilities,  as  already  related,  an  American  dition  explains  this,  yet  the  tittle-tattle  that 
Relief  Committee  was  organized  in  London  to  so  largely  comprises  the  life  in  such  a  com- 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  stranded  Ameri-  munity  as  London  was  not  pleasing  to  him. 
cans.  Page  kept  a  close  eye  on  its  operations.  He  was  a  member  of  many  London  clubs,  but 
and  soon  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  he  seldom  visited  any  of  them.  There  were  a 
noiseless  efficiency  of  an  American  engineer  of  number  of  organizations,  however,  which  he 
whom  the  Ambassador  had  already  caught  a  regularly  attended.  The  Society  of  Dilet- 
few  fleeting  glimpses  in  the  period  of  peace,  tanti,  a  company  of  distinguished  men  inter- 
After  he  had  finished  his  work  with  the  Amer-  ested  in  promoting  the  arts  and  improving  the 
ican  Committee,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  public  taste,  which  has  been  continuously  in 
began  to  make  his  arrangements  to  leave  for  existence  since  1736,  enrolling  in  each  genera- 
the  United  States.  His  private  affairs  had  tion  the  greatest  painters  and  writers  of  the 
been  disastrously  disorganized;  he  had  al-  time,  elected  Page  to  membership.  He 
ready  sent  his  family  home  and  his  one  ambi-  greatly  enjoyed  its  dinners  in  the  banquet 
tion  was  to  get  on  the  first  ship  sailing  for  the  hall  of  the  Grafton  Gallery.  "  Last  night," 
United  States.  The  idea  of  Belgian  relief,  or  he  writes,  describing  his  initial  appearance, 
of  feeding  starving  people  anywhere,  had  "  1  attended  my  first  Dilettanti  dinner  and 
never  occurred  to  him.  At  this  moment  an  was  inducted,  much  as  a  new  Peer  is  inducted 
American,  Mr.  Millard  Shaler,  came  from  into  the  House  of  Lords;  Lord  Mersey  in  the 
Brussels  and  gave  the  most  harrowing  ac-  chair— in  a  red  robe.  These  gay  old  dogs 
count  of  conditions  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Hoover  have  had  a  fine  time  of  it  for  nearly  200  years 
took  Mr.  Shaler  to  Page,  who  immediately  —good  wine,  high  food,  fine  satisfaction.  The 
became  sympathetic.  The  Ambassador  ar-  oldest  dining  society  in  the  Kingdom.  The 
ranged  an  interview  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  blue  blood  old  Briton  has  the  art  of  enjoying 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  likewise  showed  great  himself  reduced  to  a  very  fine  point  indeed." 
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Another  gathering  whose  meetings  he  seldom  Besides  his  official  activities  Page  performed 
missed  was  that  of  the  Kinsmen,  an  informal  great  services  to  the  two  countries  by  his 
club  of  literary  men  who  met  occasionally  for  speeches.  The  demands  of  this  kind  on  an 
food  and  converse  in  the  Trocadero  Restaur-  American  Ambassador  are  always  numerous, 
ant.  Here  Page  would  meet  such  congenial  but  Page's  position  was  an  exceptional  one; 
souls  as  Sir  James  Barrie  and  Sir  Arthur  Pin-  it  was  his  fortune  to  represent  America  at  a 
ero,  all  of  whom  retain  lively  memories  of  time  when  his  own  country  and  Great  Britain 
Page  at  these  gatherings.  were  allies  in  a  great  war.  He  could  therefore 
An  occasional  game  of  golf,  which  he  played  have  spent  practically  all  his  time  in  speaking 
badly,  a  trip  now  and  then  to  rural  England,  had  he  been  so  disposed.  Of  the  hundreds 
particularly  the  lake  country — these  were  of  invitations  received  he  was  able  to  accept 
Page's  only  relaxations  from  his  duties,  only  a  few,  but  most  of  these  occasions  be- 
Though  he  was  not  especially  fond  of  leaving  came  memorable  ones.  In  any  spectacular 
his  own  house,  he  was  always  delighted  when  sense  Page  was  not  an  orator;  he  rather  des- 
visitors  came  to  him.  And  the  American  Em-  pised  the  grand  manner,  with  its  flourishes  and 
bassy  during  the  five  years  from  191 3  to  1918  its  tricks;  the  name  of  public  speaker  probably 
extended  a  hospitality  which  was  fittingly  best  describes  his  talents  on  the  platform, 
democratic  in  its  quality,  but  which  gradually  Here  his  style  was  earnest  and  conversational: 
drew  within  its  doors  all  that  was  finest  in  the  his  speech  flowed  with  the  utmost  readiness; 
intellect  and  character  of  England.  The  it  was  always  quiet  and  restrained;  he  was 
American  Embassy  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  never  aiming  at  big  effects,  but  his  words  al- 
was  not  one  of  London's  "smart"  houses  as  ways  went  home.  Of  the  series  of  speeches 
that  word  is  commonly  understood  in  this  great  that  stand  to  his  credit  in  England,  probably 
capital.  But  No.  6  Grosvenor  Square,  in  the  the  one  that  will  be  longest  remembered  is 
spaciousness  of  its  rooms,  the  simple  beauty  of  that  delivered  at  Plymouth  on  August  4,  191 7, 
its  furnishings,  and  especially  in  its  complete  the  third  anniversary  of  the  war.  This  not 
absence  of  ostentation,  made  it  a  worthy  abid-  only  reviewed  the  common  history  of  the  two 
ing  place  of  an  American  Ambassador.  And  nations  for  three  hundred  years,  and  sug- 
the  people  who  congregated  there  were  pre-  gested  a  programme  for  making  the  bonds 
cisely  the  kind  that  appeal  to  the  educated  tighter  yet,  but  it  brought  the  British  public 
American.  "  I  didn't  know  I  was  getting  into  practical  assurances  as  to  America's  inten- 
an  assembly  of  immortals,"  exclaimed  Mr.  tions  in  the  prevailing  conflict.  Up  to  that 
Hugh  Wallace,  when  he  dropped  in  one  Thurs-  time  there  had  been  much  vagueness  and 
day  afternoon  for  tea,  and  found  himself  doubt;  no  official  voice  had  spoken  the  clear 
foregathered  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Henry  word  for  the  United  States;  the  British  public 
James,  John  Sargent,  and  other  men  of  the  did  not  know  what  to  expect  from  their  kins- 
same  type.  It  was  this  kind  of  person  who  men  overseas.  But,  after  Page's  Plymouth 
most  naturally  gravitated  to  the  Page  estab-  speech,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  looked 
lishment,  not  the  ultrafashionable,  the  merely  forward  with  complete  confidence  to  the 
rich,  nor  the  many  titled.  The  formal  func-  cooperation  of  the  two  countries  and  to  the 
tions  which  the  position  demanded,  the  Pages  inevitable  triumph  of  this  cooperation, 
scrupulously  gave;  but  the  affairs  which  he 

most  enjoyed  and  which  have  left  the  most  ^  ^  Arthur  IT.  Fage 

lasting  remembrances  among  his  guests  were  Knebworth  House,  Knebworth, 

informal  gatherings  to  his  chosen  favorites,  for  August  11,  1 9 1 7. 

the  most  part  literary  men.     Here  Page'ssheer  Dear  Arthur: 

brilliancy  of  conversation  showed  at  its  best.  First  of  all,  these  three  years  have  made  me 

Rudyard  Kipling,  Lord  Bryce,  Sir  John  Simon,  tired.     I  suppose  there's  no  doubt  about  that, 

John    Morley,    the    inevitable    companions,  if  there  were  any  scientific  way  of  measuring 

Henry  James'andJohnSargent— '  What  things  it.     While  of  course  the  strain  now  is  nothing 

have  I  seen,  done  at  the  Mermaid";  and  cer-  like  what  it  was  during  the  days  of  neutrality, 

tainly   these   meetings  of  wits  and   savants  there's  yet  some  strain. 

furnished  as  near  an  approach  to  its  Eliza-  1  went  down  to  Plymouth  to  make  a  speech 

bethan  prototype  as  London  could  then  pre-  on  the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 

^^^^'  war— went  to  tell  them  in  the  west  of  England 
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something  about  relations  with  the  United  she  keeps  well  and  very  vigorous.  A  fort- 
States  and  something  about  what  the  United  night  here  will  set  her  up.  She  enjoyed 
States  is  doing  in  the  war.  It  turned  out  to  Plymouth  very  much  in  spite  of  the  continual 
be  a  great  success.  The  Mayor  met  me  at  rush,  and  it  was  a  rush! 
the  train;  there  was  a  military  company,  the  What  the  United  States  is  doing  looks  good 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  real  American  ap-  and  large  at  this  distance.  The  gratitude  here 
plause.  All  the  way  through  the  town  the  is  unbounded;  but  1  detect  a  feeling  here  and 
streets  were  lined  with  all  the  inhabitants  there  of  wonder  whether  we  are  going  to  keep 
and  more— apparently  millions  of  'em.  They  up  this  activity  to  the  end. 
made  the  most  of  it  for  five  solid  days.  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  German  collapse 

On  the  morning  of  August  4th  the  Mayor  may  come  next  winter.     Their  internal  trou- 

gave  me  an  official   luncheon.     Thence  we  bles  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  raw 

went  to  the  esplanade  facing  the  sea,  where  materials  do  increase.     The  breaking  point 

soldiers  and  sailors  were  lined  up  for  half  a  may  be  reached  before  another  summer.     I 

mile.     The  American   Flag  was  flung  loose,  wish  I  could  prove  it  or  even  certainly  predict 

the  Star  Spangled  Banner  broke  forth  from  it.     But  it  is  at  least  conceivable.    Alas!  no 

the  band,  and  all  the  people  in  that  part  of  one  can  prove  anything  about  the  war.     The 

the  world  were  there  gathered  to  see  the  show,  conditions  have  no  precedents.     The  sum  of 

After  all  this  salute  the  Mayor  took  me  to  the  human  misery  and  suffering  is  simply  incal- 

stand  and  he  and  1  made  speeches,  and  the  culable,  as  is  the  loss  of  life;  and  the  gradual 

background  was  a  group  of  dozens  of  admirals  and  general  brutalization  goes  on  and  on  and 

and  generals  and  many  smaller  fry.     Then  I  on  far  past  any  preceding  horrors, 

reviewed  the  troops;  then  they  marched  by  With  all  my  love  to  you  and  Mollie  and  the 

me  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  show  was  over.  trio,                                             Yl''   H   P 

Then  the  bowling  club — the  same  club  and 

the  same  green  as  when  Drake  left  the  game  And    so    for   five    busy    and    devastating 

to  sail  out  to  meet  the  Armada.  years  Page  did  his  work.     The  stupidities  of 

Then  a  solemn  service  in  the  big  church  Washington  might  drive  him  to  desperation, 

where    the    prayers    were    written    and    the  ill-health  might  increase  his  periods  of  despon- 

hymns  selected  with  reference  to  our  part  in  dency,    the    misunderstandings   that   he  oc- 

the  war.  casionally  had  with  the  British  Government 

Then,  of  course,  a  dinner  party.  At  eight  might  add  to  his  discouragements,  but  a  na- 
o'clock  at  night,  the  Guildhall,  an  enormous  'turally  optimistic  and  humorous  temperament 
town  hall,  was  packed  with  people,  and  I  made  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  did  its  part  in 
my  speech  at  'em.  A  copy  (somewhat  less  bringing  about  that  united  effort  which  ended 
good  than  the  version  I  gave  them)  goes  to  in  victory.  And  that  it  was  a  great  part  the 
you,  along  with  a  leader  from  the  Times,  story  of  his  Ambassadorship  abundantly 
They  were  vociferously  grateful  for  any  as-  proves.  Page  was  not  the  soldier  working  in 
suring  word  about  the  United  States.  It's  the  blood  and  slime  of  Flanders,  nor  the  sea 
strange  how  very  little  the  provincial  Eng-  fighter  spending  day  and  night  around  the 
lander  knows  about  what  we  have  done  and  foggy  coast  of  Ireland,  nor  the  statesman  bend- 
mean  to  do.  They  took  the  speech  finely,  ing  Parliaments  to  his  will  and  manipulating 
and  I  have  had  good  letters  about  it  from  all  nations  and  peoples  in  the  mighty  game  whose 
sorts  of  people  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  stake  was  civilization  itself.     But  history  will 

This  is  Bulwer-Lytton's  house— a  fine  old  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  it  ever  forget  the  gaunt 

English  place  hired  this  year  by  Lady  Straf-  and  pensive  figure,  clad  in  a  dressing  gown, 

ford  whom  your  mother  is  visiting  for  a  fort-  sitting  long  into  the  morning  before  the  smoul- 

night  or  more,  and  they  let  me  come  along,  dering  fire  at  6  Grosvenor  Square,  seeking  to 

too.     They  have  given  me  the  big  library,  as  find  some  way  to  persuade  a  reluctant  and 

good  a  room  as  1  want— with  as  bad  pens  as  hesitating  President  to  see  his  duty,  and  de- 

they  can  find  in  the  Kingdom.  termined  that,  so  far  as  he  could  accomplish  it. 

Your  mother  is  tired,  too.     Since  the  Amer-  his  country  should  play  a  part  in  the  great 

ican  Red  Cross  was  organized  here,  she  has  assize  that  was  in  keeping  with  its  traditions 

added  to  her  committee  and  hospitals.     But  and  its  instincts. 

(This  instalment  concludes  ''The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page.") 


THE  NEW  HOPE  OF  THE  CITIES 

How  Ashburner,  Beal,  Waite,  Carr,  and  Others  Have  Made  a  Profession 
of   Providing  Efficient   Government.     Their  Methods  and   Experiences 

By   LINDSAY    ROGERS 

THE  world  has  struggled  for  two  to  manage  the  city  of  Petersburg,  Virginia; 
thousand  >'ears  with  the  problem  and  doing  this  at  half  the  salary  he  could  have 
of  whether  we  need  experts  in  gov-  made  in  private  employment;  or  of  Cleveland 
ernment.  In  Athens  public  func-  searching  for  a  city  manager  whose  job  in  its 
tions  were  entrusted  to  unskilled  importance  and  emoluments  will  be  equal  to 
men  selected  in  some  cases  b\-  lot.  Such  a  that  of  a  captain  of  industry;  or  of  a  city  call- 
system  proclaimed  the  equalit}'  of  all  citizens,  ing  in  experts  to  draft  its  charter  and  tell  it 
In  Rome  experts  were  employed  and  the\-  how  to  be  governed  well.  These  men  and 
helped  to  strengthen  and  prolong  the  Empire,  events  cannot  be  cartooned.  It  is  difficult  to 
The  great  states  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  realize  that  the\-  have  happened  in  the  United 
Middle  Ages  were  all  monarchies  and  the>-  States.  They  are  significant  straws  that 
used  more  or  less  permanent  specialists.  This  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  A  new 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  monarchy  per-  profession  is  growing  up;  it  may  even  be  said 
dured.  that  its  growing  pains  are  over.  It  is  the 
Democracies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  profession  of  City  Manager  and  its  problems 
natural  antipathy  for  experts.  They  believe  and  successes  shed  a  good  deal  of  new  light  on 
in  rotation  in  office.  An  industrial  enter-  this  age-old  problem  of  the  expert  and  self- 
prise  does  not  change  its  officials  every  year  government.  The  light  at  present,  to  be 
or  so,  but  states  and  cities  do.  Public  service  sure,  sometimes  glitters  and  does  not  illumine, 
is  not  a  career.  We  need  not  discuss  the  for  personalities  and  incidents  are  too  few  and 
adequacy  of  the  reasons  for  this.  It  may  experience  is  too  brief  to  venture  more  than 
simply  be  said  that  one  danger  of  a  bureau-  tentative  generalizations, 
cracy  is  that,  although  it  is  efficient,  it  may  It  is  probably  trite  but  it  is  necessary  to 
become  corrupt;  and  anvway  we  are  better  say  that  the  principal  problem  of  the  com- 
pleased  to  govern  ourselves  poorly  than  to  mission-manager  form  of  government  is  the 
have  it  done  for  us  well.  It  is  an  age-old  prob-  city  manager  himself.  Much  depends  on 
lem — that  of  making  self-government  efficient  him — far  more  than  on  the  charter.  In  the 
government.  beginning  the  new  form  of  government  was 
Political  vice  is  more  interesting  than  poli-  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  few  men  were 
tical  virtue.  A  poor  ma}or  elected  not  on  trained  for  the  managerial  posts.  For  the 
the  ground  of  competence  but  because  of  po-  most  part  the\-  had  to  learn  their  jobs  after 
litical  affiliations,  is  a  frequent  subject  of  they  had  taken  them;  and  even  though  now 
cartoons.  The  public  can  be  given  an  unfor-  they  can  be  shifted  from  small  city  to  large 
gettable  picture  of  his  absurdities  and  iniqui-  city  or  drawn  from  the  under  officials  of 
ties.  Tweed  himself  well  knew  the  influence  municipal  administration  the  danger  is  not  yet 
of  Nash's  cartoons  in  Harper's  Weekly.  L'n-  chimerical  that  the  plan  will  be  handicapped, 
fortunately,  one  cannot  imagine  a  cartoon  of  by  the  requirements  being  in  excess  of  the 
O.  E.  Carr,  the  city  manager  of  Dubuque,  number  of  competent  men.  Training  schools 
having  his  salary  raised  over  his  protest  and  for  public  service  can  help.  The  city  manager 
then  accepting  it  only  provisionally;  or  of  must  know  something  about  accounting, 
Charles  E.  Ashburner  voluntarily  requesting  budget  making,  the  assessment  and  collection 
the  Norfolk  commission  to  reduce  his  salary;  of  taxes,  debt  policies,  government  purchas- 
or  of  Louis  Brownlow  journeying  forth  from  ing,  police  and  fire  administration,  public 
Washington  where  he  had  been  one  of  the  utilities,  public  works,  and  the  law  of  muni- 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  cipal    corporations.     But    the    principal    ele- 
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ments  of  the  task  must  be  learned  in  actual  in  other  cities  and  in  a  profession  which  re- 
practice.  The  exceptional  man  can  master  quires  so  many  qualities  for  success  they  are 
his  job  as  he  goes  along;  but  if  well  intentioned  ready  to  recognize  that  another  manager  may 
tyros  become  city  managers,  the  dangers  will  stand  out  as  having  some  of  these  qualities 
be  grave.  Above  all,  common  sense  and  real  in  more  than  the  average  measure.  On  sev- 
executive  ability  are  demanded.  These  are  eral  points  of  general  policy  the  managers 
gifts  from  Heaven  and  cannot  be  bought.  are  in  substantial  agreement,  and  they  are 

points  which,  in  this  new  profession,  are  not 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  without    importance.     Some    tentative    gen- 

IN  1919  the  year  book  of  the  City  Mana-  eralizations  may  therefore  be  ventured, 
gers' Association  noted  the  fact  that  of  229  In  the  first  place  it  is  extraordinarily  dif- 
men  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  appointed  ficult  to  work  a  "near  manager"  plan — that 
city  managers,  10 1  did  not  stay  in  the  work,  is  a  system  introduced  by  ordinance  of  the 
and  of  the  128  men  then  acting,  only  44  had  City  Council.  The  difficulty  in  this  respect 
served  as  long  as  two  years.  With  70  per  is  that  a  clean  sweep  does  not  take  place.  In 
cent,  of  the  managers  novices  and  with  no  most  cases  the  appointment,  when  made  pos- 
more  experience  than  the  amateur  mayors  sible  by  an  ordinance,  goes  to  a  local  man. 
whom  they  had  displaced,  the  new  scheme  of  Full-sized  men  hesitate  to  accept  a  post  sub- 
municipal  government  faced  a  real  problem  ject  to  abolition  at  any  meeting  of  the  council, 
of  personnel;  and  this  was  true  in  spite  of  the  To  be  subject  to  dismissal  at  any  time  is  a 
immense  gain  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  hazard  which  must  be  accepted  in  most  in- 
managers  were  for  the  most  part  a  different  dustrial  undertakings,  but  every  able  man  is 
type  of  men  from  the  mayors.  Well  over  50  suspicious  of  a  job  so  lightly  thought  of  and 
per  cent,  of  the  managers  are  college  graduates  of  such  doubtful  value  that  it  has  no  promise 
and  about  half  of  them  are  engineers.  Well  of  permanency.  The  council  may  get  cold 
over  50  per  cent,  also  have  had  some  ex-  feet  when  criticisms  develop  as  they  inevitably 
perience  in  the  public  service.  Carr,  for  ex-  must,  and  there  is  not  the  basic  public  opinion 
ample,  was  a  railroad  engineer  and  was  in  a  which  exists  when  the  citizenry  is  consulted 
city  engineer's  office  when  chosen  manager  of  and  finally  adopts  a  new  charter. 
Cadillac,  Michigan.  Ashburner,  who  was  born  The  second  point  on  which  the  managers 
in  India  of  British  Army  parents  and  educated  agree  is  to  some  extent  a  corollary  of  the  first. 
in  part  at  Heidelberg,  bossed  a  construction  Generally  speaking,  local  men  should  be 
job  with  500  men  under  him  at  such  a  tender  avoided.  They  know  too  much  about  the 
age  that  it  had  better  not  be  mentioned,  machinations  of  the  city's  politics.  They  are 
Henry  F.  Beal  was  city  engineer  of  Waltham,  too  likely  to  be  reluctant  to  step  on  toes.  Save 
Mass.,  before  he  became  its  manager;  and  in  exceptional  cases  their  friendships  must 
three  managers  received  their  training  under  inevitably  influence  their  decisions.  In  order 
Henry  M.  Waite,  the  first  manager  of  Dayton,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  favoritism  they 
who  had  been  head  of  the  Department  of  may  be  prejudiced  against  their  friends.  If 
Public  Works  in  Cincinnati.  the  manager's  roots  are  deep  in  the  city. 
Most  of  them  know  each  other.  Their  moreover,  he  does  not  have  the  incentive 
association  has  been  holding  annual  meetings  to  move  on  to  a  better  place.  Beal,  in  Wal- 
for  almost  ten  years.  Exchanges  of  exper-  tham,  is  a  local  man  who  has  done  well.  He 
iences  and  advice  have  been  very  valuable  was  city  engineer  of  Waltham  before  he  be- 
even  though  in  the  beginning  one  or  two  man-  came  city  manager,  but  he  is  an  exception 
agers  were  criticized  for  spending  too  much  and  the  most  successful  managers  are  those 
time  traveling  around  the  country  telling  of  brought  in  from  the  outside.  One  essential 
their  achievements  and  striving  for  promi-  element  of  the  plan  is  that  the  city  buys  the 
nence  in  the  Association.  The  meetings  and  best  managerial  ability,  no  matter  where 
the  interchange  of  ideas  on  particular  problems  it  is  found,  for  the  price  that  it  can  afford  to 
have  been  helpful.     You  ask  a  manager  about  pay. 

a  particular  point  and  he  will  say:  "My  plan  The  city  managers  agree  further  that  their 

is  this;   but    X   did   it   another  way   and   it  job  is  immeasurably  more  difficult  than  that 

worked."     The    managers    are    boosters    for  of   being   general   manager  for  an    ordinary 

each  other  also;  they  admire  good  work  done  corporation.     Running  a  street  car  line  or  a 
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gas  company  or  managing  a  bank  is  a  single  It  was   $16,000  but  the   city   manager  was 

problem;  but  the  city  manager  must  keep  in  recommending    salary    decreases    all     along 

touch   with    many   unrelated   activities   and  the   line   so   he   suggested  that   his  own   be 

all  of  them  touch  the  citizen.     Accounting,  reduced  25  per  cent.     The  council  met  him 

finance,  streets,  water  supply,  police,  street  half  way.     Some   people   thought   it   was   a 

lights,  recreation,  social  service,  public  health  grandstand  play,  but  it  was  not  exactly  that, 
—municipal    business    is    complex    business.         The     city    manager,    if   he    is    successful, 

The  work  of  the  city  manager  affects  the  life  knows  what  the  men  in  his  service  and  the 

of  the  citizen  in  countless  wa>s.     Interests  municipal  electorate  are  thinking.    Ashburner 

must  be  balanced;  all  the  services  must  be  realized  that  if  he  showed  that  he  had  the 

cared  for  by  one  man.     The  citizen  objects  nerve  to  take  a  reduction  along  with  the  other 

to  the  details  of  management  and  the  size  of  city  officials,  his  usefulness  would  be  increased, 

the   bills.     He   has   opportunity   to   criticize  It  would  make  his  personnel  more  loyal  and 

both  as  purchaser  and   as   stockholder  and  his  city  more  tolerant.     Hence    his  action, 

criticism  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Very  few,  and  none  of  the  big,  city  managers 

American  citizen.     Some  readers  may  recall  are  in  the  profession  for  the  money  that  they 

the  English  dramatist  who  protested  that  his  make;   their   returns   from   private   business 

critic  could  not  have  done  half  so  well.    "  That  would  be  greater.     All  they  ask  for  is  a  liv4ng 

is  true,"  the  critic  replied.     "I  cannot  lay  an  wage.     H.  G.  Otis,  now  manager  of  Clarks- 

egg,  but  I  am  a  better  judge  of  an  omelette  burg.  West  Va.,  at  $6,500,  started  at  Beauford, 

than  any  hen  in  London."     The  stor\'  (which  S.  C,  at  S900;  C.  A.  Bingham  began  at  Nor- 

is  very  old)  may  not  be  known  to  some  critics  wood,   Mass.,  on   $3,000   and  later  went  to 

in   city  manager  cities,  but   they  are  unani-  Watertown,N.Y.,  at  $7,500.    Lynchburg,  Va., 

mous  in  approving  its  moral:  they  know  noth-  pays  E.  A.  Beck  $7,500;  a  few  years  ago  he 

ing  of  the  technique  of  city  management  or  of  was  manager  of  Edgeworth,  Pa.,  at  $2,400. 

the  difficulty  of  the  problems  that  must  be  Gaylord  Cummin  had  two  salary  increases 

solved,  but  they  can  (and  should)  criticize,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  then  went  to  Grand 

And  for  the  most  part  the  city  managers  do  Rapids,  at  $10,000  a  year.  All  of  these  men 

not  object  but  rather  welcome  it,  for  they  have  been  in  three  or  more  cities.     As  the 

sometimes  secure  extremely  valuable  pointers,  rewards  for  public  service  go  in  the  United 

States,  the  city  managers  are  not  so  poorly 

SALARIES  OF  MANAGERS  ■  ^   .u    ^  .u    •  r        •  •  j         a     j 

paid  that  their  profession  is  menaced.     And, 

NO  one  denies,  furthermore,  that  the  city  what  is  much  more  important,  their  rewards 

managers  must  be  paid  well,  and  while  vary  according  to  their  ability  and  they  have 

there   might   be   general   increases   with    no  ample  opportunity  for  advancement.     There 

danger  of  excesses,  the  standard  is  fairly  high,  is  no  politics  in  bringing  in  from  the  outside 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  has  recently  made  some  a  man  known  only  by  reputation  and  paying 

interesting  remarks  on  the  inconsistencies  of  him  a  liberal  salary — but  it  is  a  wise  and  poli- 

our   attitude   toward    privacy.     Salaries   are  tic  thing  to  do. 

treated  as  more  private  than  wages,  incomes  Pitiless  publicity  is  the  city  manager's 
as  more  private  than  inheritances;  the  affairs  strength.  The  man  who  "covers"  the  city 
of  large  corporations  are  more  public  than  hall  for  the  newspapers  can  walk  into  the 
those  of  small  ones.  There  is  nothing  logical  city  manager's  office  and  find  out  anything 
about  our  notion  of  privacy.  In  the  public  that  he  wants  to  about  the  administration, 
service,  however,  there  should  be  no  secrecy  The  one  source  of  news  is  enough,  for  respon- 
and  so  city  managers  salaries  are  known,  sibility  is  concentrated  and  all  reports  go 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  listed  through  the  manager.  It  is  vastly  different 
along  with  the  savings  that  the  managers  from  the  conditions  prevailing  under  the 
secure,  for,  almost  without  exception  they  older  types  of  government  when  the  news- 
effect  economies  which  make  their  salaries  getter  had  to  go  to  half  a  dozen  people  to  get 
several  times  over.  The  cities  are  net  gain-  the  different  angles  of  a  story.  The  city  man- 
ers.  Waite,  in  Dayton,  received  812,500,  ager  realizes  that  he  will  be  stronger  with  the 
half  of  the  spectacular  offer  to  General  (then  people  if  he  lets  them  know  that  he  is  earning 
Colonel)  Goethals.  Carr,  in  Dubuque,  gets  his  salary.  With  the  people  uneducated  to 
$10,000.    Ashburner,  in  Nori^olk,  gets  $14,000.  paying  a  public  official  as  much  as  he  is  worth, 
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there  is  sure  to  be  some  criticism.     The  tradi-  to  answer  a  question  as  to  what  to  do  with  a 

tion  that  a  man  is  trained  for  every  trade  pet  cat  that  had  died;  he  is  frequently  asked 

save  pohtics  and  that  pohticians  are  ready  to  keep  all  traffic  off  a  street  in  which  there 

made  (apologies  to  Byron)  dies  slowly.     City  is  a  patient  severely  ill,  or  to  make  a  special 

managers  even   create   news   in  a   perfectly  effort  to  have  a  particular  street  watered  so 

legitimate  way.     The  commissions  and  coun-  that  it  may  look  nice  for  a  wedding.     These 

cils,  sometimes,  are  not  so  careful;  they  act  are  all  actual  requests  that  have  been  made, 

too  much  like  the  directors  of  a  bank.     They  and  while  from  some  angles  they  are  absurd, 

decide  the  problem  as  they  think  best  and  it  fromanother  they  show  a  healthy  spirit.     The 

is  nobody's  business.  city  manager  is  employed  to  give  service;  to 

To  the  outsider  searching  for  information  make  the  city  a  better  place  to  live  in.     Re- 

as  to  how  the  plan  is  operating  the  managers  quests  that  used  to  be  made  only  by  those 

are  very  hospitable  even  though  some  of  them  with   political   influence   are   now   made   by 

must  be  bored  to  death  by  the  number  of  everybody, 
queries  that  they  receive  and  the  visitors  that 

they  are  asked  to  enlighten.  Here  also,  from  "^"^  ^^^""^  ^^  criticism 
a  purely  selfish  viewpoint,  city  managers  are  ''  I  'HE  smaller  the  city,  of  course,  the  more 
wise,  for  if  they  want  to  move  on  to  larger  1  of  a  little  grandmother  the  city  manager 
cities — and  most  of  them  do — the  larger  cities  must  be;  the  more  trivial  will  be  the  troubles 
will  know  about  them  only  if  they  let  news  that  are  poured  into  his  ear.  But  even  in  a 
of  themselves  get  out.  It  would  be  unfair  to  large  city,  so  large  that  a  couple  of  secretaries 
say  that  this  looms  very  largely  in  the  minds  may  flank  the  entrance  to  the  manager's  office 
of  the  city  managers.  They  are  tremen-  — an  entrance  which  in  the  smaller  towns  is 
dously  interested  in  their  jobs;  they  are  en-  deHghtfully,  and  one  might  almost  say  in- 
gaged  in  a  promising  experiment  which  has  efficiently,  open,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
had  some  astounding  successes,  and  they  like  petty  demands  on  his  time.  He  must  com- 
to  talk  about  their  profession  and  the  partic-  ply  with  them  for  the  reason  that  the  stock- 
ular  problems  that  they  have  faced  in  their  holders  of  the  city  are  quite  different  from 
own  cities.  But  they  would  be  foolish  to  the  stockholders  of  an  ordinary  corporation, 
overlook  the  selfish  value.  Mr.  Ashburner,  They  may  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  poli- 
for  example,  told  me  that  an  article  in  the  tics  to  vote;  they  may  be  tax  dodgers,  but 
December,  191 1,  World's  Work  was  respon-  they  have  an  inalienable  right  of  criticism, 
sible  for  his  move  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  They  act  singly,  not  in  groups  through  prox- 
he  was  before  he  went  to  Norfolk.  The  ies  as  the  stockholders  of  business  enter- 
article  which  described  his  work  in  Staunton,  prises  do,  and  the  municipal  corporation 
Va.,  then  operating  under  an  ordinance,  was  gives  them  service  all  the  time  and  touches 
read  by  a  Springfield  business  man  and  made  many  details  of  their  daily  lives.  The  task 
a  profound  impression  on  him.  The  business  of  the  city  is  not  simply  to  be  solvent;  it  must 
man's  partner  was  one  of  the  more  influential  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
commissioners,  and  the  result  was  that  On  these  points,  1  think,  most  city  mana- 
Springfield  got  Ashburner  and  that  Ashburner  gers  would  agree,  but  what  has  been  said  out- 
moved  up.  lines  in  only  a  vague  way  the  ideals,  the  diffi- 

No  city  manager  will  deny  that  his  job  is  a  culties  and  the  opportunities  of  the  profession, 
tremendous  drain  on  his  strength;  that  he  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
has  many  troubles.  He  may  bear  them  the  question  of  whether  the  city  manager 
lightly,  but  his  office  hours  are  never  over,  should  be  an  engineer.  Half  of  the  managers 
He  is  the  municipal  physician,  always  on  call  are  engineers.  It  would  not  seem  to  be 
for  every  sort  of  a  case.  The  city  is  his  mis-  necessary,  but  in  the  small  towns  particularly 
tress  and  it  is  a  jealous  one;  the  city  manager  it  may  be  advisable  if  the  budget  is  not  large 
is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  citizen.  Din-  enough  to  permit  the  employment  of  com- 
ing out,  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  have  the  lady  petent  engineers.  Habituation  to  get  things 
he  takes  in  to  dinner  complain  about  the  done,  however,  is  much  more  important  than 
condition  of  the  street  in  front  of  her  home;  technical  training.  Mr.  Brownlow,  for  ex- 
his  telephone  rings  at  all  hours.  One  city  ample,  who  has  been  successful  as  city  mana- 
manager  has  been  called  from  a  warm  bed  ger  of  Petersburg,  Va. — he  is  one  of  the  few 
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men  who  have  gone  from  the  administration 
of  a  large  city  to  a  smaller  one — thinks  that 
engineers  ma\-  be  too  likel\^  to  think  only  of 
the  physical  side  of  the  cit\- — the  streets, 
police,  fire  protection,  and  ma\-  forget  the 
social  life  of  the  cit\-  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important. 

In  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  first  city  manager 
was  an  engineer  and  a  good  one,  but  as  one 
of  the  politicians  remarked,  there  were  no 
engineering  problems  in  Wichita  worth  con- 
sidering, "the  whole  town  being  as  level  as  a 
billiard  table."  That  may  be  a  rather 
truncated  view  of  engineering,  but  there  are 
more  important  considerations  and  in  Wichita 
much  of  the  manager's  success  was  due 
to  his  imported  chief  of  police.  For  the 
first  time,  to  quote  the  same  politician,  and 
his  testimonx'  is  certainl\'  unbiassed,  the 
''police  force  operated  outside  of  politics  and 
it  brought  much  contentment  to  the  people." 

WHAT    DOES    A    MANAGER    DO? 

THE  most  interesting  developments  that 
the  citv's  activities  will  take  are  largel\' 
determined  b\'  the  city  manager's  own  inter- 
ests and  inclinations.  Certain  things  must  be 
done.  The  cit)-  must  be  solvent  and  on  a 
business  basis.  The  streets  must  be  kept  in 
order;  the  fire  hazard  reduced;  the  police  made 
efficient ;  and  a  programme  of  public  improve- 
ments contemplated.  Monev  and  much  of 
it  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  progress,  but  some- 
times a  city  manager  with  vision  can  do  a 
great  deal  with  only  a  slight  expenditure. 
That  has  been  preeminentl)-  the  case  with 
Brownlow  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  I  have 
quoted  him  as  believing  that  city  managers 
do  not  need  to  be  engineers;  that  frequenth' 
it  is  better  if  they  are  not,  for  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  ideal,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  is  that  the 
managers  should  ''strive  earnestly  every  day 
so  that  in  time  to  come  every  civic  secretary, 
every  social  worker,  every  worker  for  the 
public  good  of  any  kind  will  turn  naturally 
to  our  successor  as  his  natural  leader— the 
city  manager  of  to-morrow."  The  city  man- 
ager should  be  more  than  the  municipal 
physician;  he  should  be  the  city's  social  ad- 
viser. The  city's  functions,  to  Brownlow's 
mind,  are  not  completed  when  the  streets  are 
cleaned,  the  fire  alarms  answered  and  the 
crooks  caught.  That  is  the  easiest  way.  The 
Council  is  much  more  likel\-  to  consent  with- 
out objection  to  a  bond  issue  for  street  im- 


provements that  will  cost  $5,000  a  \ear  in 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  than  it  is  to 
grant  Si, 000  a  year  for  the  extension  of  play- 
ground and  recreational  work. 

After  he  went  to  Petersburg,  Mr.  Brownlow 
discovered  that  the  city  owned  1,800  acres 
just  on  the  municipal  outskirts — the  site  of 
the  old  water  supply.  The  city  government 
had  forgotten  that  it  had  title  to  the  property 
and  it  was  not  being  used.  For  S8,ooo  Mr. 
Brownlow  leased  53  acres  to  a  club  for  a  golf 
course  which  is  to  revert  to  the  city  if  it  is 
ever  used  for  any  other  purpose.  He  raised 
Si 2,000  more  b\'  selling  timber  and  used  the 
S20,ooo  in  turning  the  property  into  Lee 
Memorial  Park,  a  park  of  great  natural 
beaut}'.  A  bathing  beach  was  made  in  the 
old  lake,  which  is  a  little  less  than  a  mile  long, 
and  the  concession  leased.  The  city  will 
derive  some  revenue  from  it,  and  at  not  very 
great  expense  this  park  will  be  connected  by 
roads  with  the  other  parks  that  Mr.  Brown- 
low is  developing. 

Last  year  the  parks  had  138,000  visits  from 
children.  During  the  first  summer  of  the 
operation  of  the  system  there  were  250,000 
hours  of  supervised  play.  Apart  from  this 
recreational  aspect,  the  park  system  will 
probably  be  of  material  indirect  value  to  the 
city  since  tourists  will  stop  there.  The  place 
is  rich  in  historical  associations.  Within 
Lee  Memorial  Park  there  are  breastworks 
running  for  a  mile  and  three  quarters — Gen- 
eral Lee's  last  stand — and  the  emplacements 
for  the  guns  can  still  be  seen.  The  psychology 
of  a  municipality  is  an  imponderable  thing. 
A  city  manager  can  rarel\-  anticipate  with 
accuracy  the  praise  or  blame  that  he  will 
receive.  In  Brownlow's  case,  for  example, 
the  people,  while  approving  his  park  project 
and  rejoicing  in  better  police  and  fire  admini- 
stration, gave  him  the  greatest  praise  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  had  done  with  the  cemetery. 

"Our  cemetery,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "is 
old,  historic,  beautiful.  The  city  owns  it,  as 
the  direct  successor  of  the  parish  when  the 
Church  of  England  was  disestablished  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  oldest  gravestone  is  that  of  a  man 
who  was  born  in  161 5,  the  year  before  Shake- 
speare died,  and  who  was  buried  in  the  year 
1702  at  the  then  remarkable  age  of  87.  The 
church,  which  is  now  a  city  mortuary  chapel, 
was  built  in  1735,  and  there  are  British  shell 
holes  in  its  walls  to  tell  that  Cornwallis  drove 
Lafayette  away  and  French  shell  holes  to  tell 
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the  tale  of  Lafayette  returning  the  comph- 
ment.  The  roof  was  shot  away  by  General 
Grant,  and  the  restoration  shows  the  marks 
of  the  disaster;  and  the  windows  are  jewelled 
splendors  from  the  craft  shops  of  Tiffany. 
More  persons  lie  buried  there  than  now  live 
in  Petersburg,  for  the  graveyard  is  well  into 
its  third  century,  and  more  than  25,000  Con- 
federate dead  lie  there.  There  is  a  new 
superintendent,  a  new  method  of  care  of 
graves,  the  place  is  wonderfully  improved. 
1  have  bought  forty  acres  to  add  to  it.  I 
have  built  nearly  a  mile  of  smooth  pavement 
as  an  approach  to  it,  replacing  cobblestones 
that  came  to  this  country  as  ballast  from 
England  before  there  was  a  United  States." 

One  question  of  some  interest  is  whether 
cities  of  different  sizes,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  with  different  elements  in  the 
population  present  different  problems.  What 
kinds  of  cities  are  easy  or  difficult  to  manage? 
Mr.  Brownlow  is  sure  that  a  city  manager 
in  Washington,  with  Congress  in  session, 
would  have  a  dog's  life.  He  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  problem  in  the  South  is 
simpler  because  the  population  is  more  homo- 
geneous, and  because  the  cit\'s  business  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  people 
enjoying  some  special  privileges  as  it  is  in 
Northern  or  Western  cities.  In  the  South  the 
chief  difficulty  that  has  to  be  miet  is  conserva- 
tism; reluctance  to  change;  lack  of  desire  for 
improvement.  President  Alderman  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  once  said  that  this 
conception  of  the  South  was  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  men  there  still  chewed  to- 
bacco, went  to  church,  and  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels;  but  whether  or  not  this  is  an 
accurate  analysis,  southern  conservatism  does 
have  a  real  influence  on  the  success  of  the  city 
managers.  Ashburner  in  Norfolk  sees  very 
little  difference  between  his  problems  there 
and  those  he  met  and  successfully  faced  in 
Springfield,  Ohio.  The  absence  of  an\-  radical 
element  in  Norfolk  and  of  no  well  organized 
socialist  party  is  a  gain,  but  this  is  after  all 
primarily  a  problem  of  the  comimission  and 
not  so  much  of  the  manager.  The  political 
question  in  the  South  is  simpler  also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dominance  of  the  democratic 
party.  If  party  lines  are  drawn  the  only  real 
contests  are  in  the  primaries.  Without  a 
representative  non-partisan  commission,  as  1 
will  point  out  in  another  article,  the  manager 
is  immensely  handicapped. 


The  new  profession  of  city  manager,  as  has 
been  said,  faces  the  difficulty  that  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  has  always  distrusted  experts. 
The  city  managers  have  perhaps  furnished 
more  expert  administration  during  the  ten 
years  that  they  have  been  acting  than  local 
government  has  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of 
its  history.     The  results  are  hopeful. 

"Are  we,"  asked  President  Lowell,  "justified  in 
assuming  that  an  election  by  popular  vote,  or  an 
appointment  b\'  a  chief  magistrate,  confers,  with- 
out apprenticeship,  an  immediate  capacity  to  con- 
struct the  roads  and  bridges,  direct  the  education, 
manage  the  finances,  purify  the  water  supply,  or 
dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  city;  and  this  when 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  person  selected  will 
not  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  learn  thoroughly 
a  business  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  at  the 
outset? 

"If  democracy  is  to  be  conducted  with  the  effi- 
ciency needed  in  a  complex  m.odern  society  it  must 
overcome  its  prejudice  against  permanent  expert 
officials  as  undemocratic.  It  might  as  well  be 
alleged  that  skilled  engineers  and  modern  inven- 
tions were  undemocratic  in  war;  that  a  true  re- 
public ought  to  go  into  battle  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows against  machine  guns  worked  by  trained 
soldiers.  In  fact,  the  disadvantage  at  which  our 
cities  fight  with  great  public  service  corporations 
is  largely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  calibre  of  the 
officials  emplo>ed.  What  chance,  for  example, 
has  a  city  represented  b\'  a  solicitor,  who  is  perhaps 
changed  at  every  election,  and  is  paid  a  small 
salar\',  against  a  great  corporation  which  retains 
the  best  legal  talent  and  pays  for  it  many  times  as 
much?" 

Experts  have  been  distrusted  because  of 
the  belief  that  such  men  cannot  be  kept  in 
touch  with  popular  thought  and  made  amen- 
able to  public  opinion.  If  permanent  officials 
are  properly  supervised  by  non-professionals 
there  is  no  more  danger  that  they  will  be  out 
of  touch  with  public  opinion  than  temporary 
officials  supervised  by  professional  poHticians 
will  be.  A  surprising  thing  in  the  United 
States  has  been  the  absence,  until  recently, 
of  any  widespread  distrust  of  the  politician. 
The  reason  probably  is  that  the  politician 
courts  the  people  while  the  administrator 
stands  aloof.  This  suggests  a  danger  that  the 
city  manager  form  of  government  faces:  not 
that  the  city  manager  will  be  a  bureaucrat, 
but  that  the  commission  controlling  him 
will  be  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  It  is 
a  large  problem  and  requires  separate  treat- 
ment. 


AN   EVEN    BREAK    FOR 
THE  FARMER 

The  Prophet  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  and  Some  of  the  Wonders  He  Has 
Wrought.    Other  Leaders  of  the  New  Movement,  and  What  They  Have  Done 

By  JOHN    K.    BARNES 


SHOULD  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, instead  of  paying  dividends 
in  cash,  distribute  among  its  hun- 
I  dred  thousand  stockholders  all  the 
products  that  it  manufactures,  how 
great  would  be  the  chaos  in  the  steel  industry! 
One  stockholder  might  receive  a  carload  of 
steel  rails,  another  might  get  one  or  two,  still 
others  only  parts  of  one  rail,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  products  of  the  corporation.  What 
would  happen?  These  people  would  all  want 
to  convert  their  ''dividends"  into  cash  or  into 
something  that  the\'  could  make  use  of.  Only 
a  few  of  them  would  be  in  touch  with  users  of 
steel  products.  A  group  of  speculative  mid- 
dlemen would  enter  the  field.  They  would  go 
to  these  stockholders  and  say,  "We  will  take 
your  rails  and  other  things,  but  we  cannot 
pay  you  much  for  them,  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  sell  them.  We  may  get 
stuck  with  them."  These  same  middlemen 
would  go  to  the  railroads  and  other  users  of 
steel  and  say  to  them,  "We  will  get  you  the 
steel  you  need,  but  it  is  difficult  to  gather  it 
together  and  we  will  have  to  charge  you  a 
good  price  for  it." 

How  absurd  it  would  be  for  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  distribute  its  products  that  way; 
what  a  change  from  the  present  efficient 
method  of  marketing  through  a  sales  organiza- 
tion that  is  in  touch  with  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  is  constantly  developing  new 
ones.  How  long  could  the  Steel  Corporation 
continue  its  production  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  with  such  a  s\stem  of  marketing  as  that? 
Vet  that  is  the  sxstem  employed  in  marketing 
a  good  part  of  five  billion  dollars  worth  of 
farm  products  in  this  country  annually.  The 
producers  of  our  food  supplies  take  almost  as 
li'ttle  part  as  that  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products.  They  dump  them  on  the  market 
and  accept  what  the  middleman  offers  for 
them.     And  that  is  why  the  cotton  growers 


of  the  South  are  at  least  two  generations  be- 
hind our  city  population  in  the  things  that 
make  for  civilization.  That  is  why  they  are 
now  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  boll- 
weevil,  the  spread  of  which  they  might  have 
checked  had  they  had  sufficient  funds  to  fight 
it.  That  is  why  our  tobacco  growers  are  little 
better  off  than  the  cotton  growers,  and  why 
our  farming  communities  generally  are  a  gen- 
eration behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
forward  march  of  civilization. 

The  need  of  creating  better  conditions  for 
the  farmer  has  been  recognized  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  support  of  agricultural  col- 
leges in  each  state  was  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
Since  then  funds  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment work  in  the  states  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  agricultural  agents  in  the  coun- 
ties. These  educational  influences  have  shown 
the  farmer  how  to  apply  the  principle  of 
scientific  agriculture  and  farm  more  efficiently. 
By  crop  rotation  he  is  learning  to  conserve 
fertility;  by  careful  selection  of  seed,  by  proper 
cultivation,  by  scientific  protection  against 
disease  and  insects,  by  the  use  of  modern 
machinery,  he  is  able  to  raise  twice  as  large 
crops  per  man  (not  per  acre)  as  any  other 
country.  But  what  has  been  the  result  as  far 
as  the  farmer  himself  is  concerned?  He  has 
found  that  in  normal  times  for  these  larger 
crops  which  cost  him  more  thought  and  labor 
to  produce  he  gets  little  more  than  he  does 
for  his  smaller  crops.  A  particularly  large 
one  may  glut  the  market  and  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  getting  any  price  for  part  of  it. 
Not  often  does  he  burn  his  corn,  but  there  is 
an  enormous  loss  each  year  in  perishable  prod- 
ucts because  of  market  gluts  and  because 
the  middlemen  prefer  to  buy  part  of  a  crop 
at  low  prices  and  sell  for  high  rather  than  buy 
all  of  a  crop  and  have  to  sell  it  for  less.     They 
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PRUNE    ORCHARDS    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Where  the  prune  and  apricot  growers  organized  a  cooperative 
marketing    association    which    has    lifted    them    to    affluence 


make  just  as  much,  have  less  work  to  do,  and 
run  less  risk  if  they  do  not  take  it  all. 

Agricultural  education  therefore  has  in- 
creased production,  but  has  done  little  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  farmer's  pocket- 
book.  If  it  had  not  been  for  other  things  — 
rural  mail  delivery,  the  telephone,  improved 
roads,  the  automobile,  and  now  the  wireless  — 
added  to  the  natural  attractiveness  of  out- 
door work,  the  farms  would  have  lost  their 
owners  much  faster  than  they  have.  But  this 
education  has  by  no  means  been  worthless  to 
the  farmer.  As  he  has  begun  to  farm  with 
his  brain,  he  also  has  begun  to  use  his  brain 
on  other  aspects  of  his  problem.  Education 
has  given  him  a  broader  vision.  He  can  now 
see  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  farm  and  he 
takes  an  interest  in  affairs  that  affects  his 
markets.  He  is  now  ready  and  prepared, 
with  the  aid  of  those  public  spirited  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  the  farmer's  welfare,  to 


consider  the  other  half  of  successful  agricul- 
ture—the marketing  of  the  crops  at  a  profit 
to  the  farmer. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  a  way  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  problem.  When  prop- 
erly conducted  it  substitutes  merchandizing 
for  dumping;  secures  for  the  farmer  much 
of  the  profit  of  the  middleman;  stabilizes 
prices,  thus  removing  some  of  the  speculation 
from  farming;  increases  demand,  and  elimin- 
ates waste.  It  is  the  ladder  by  which  farmers 
can  climb  to  new  heights  of  prosperity;  it  is 
the  life  line  that  will  save  many  from  the 
depths  of  despair.  It  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  prove  its  success  and  it  now 
is  spreading  like  wild  fire  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  the  most  important  single  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  in  American 
agriculture  in  as  short  a  time.  Improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  is  directly  traceable 
to  it. 
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One  example  of  its  spread  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  the  farmer.  The  public 
has  not  yet  forgotten  the  "night-riding"  in 
Kentucky  of  1907  and  1908.  That  was  the 
result  of  an  earlier  effort  at  cooperative  mar- 
keting. Something  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  1906  crop  of  dark  leaf  tobacco  of  the 
Black  Patch  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
of  the  burle\-  tobacco  of  the  Bluegrass  district 
was  pooled  and  held  for  higher  prices.  The 
American  Tobacco  Compan\'— then  a  trust  — 
refused  to  buw  The  next  \ear  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  crop  went  into  the 
pool.  Again  the  tobacco  trust  refused  to  buw 
It  got  along  with  half  the  crop  that  was  not 
pooled.  Then  the  growers  in  the  pool  de- 
cided that  no  crop  should  be  raised  the  next 
vear.  So  effective  were  their  methods  of  en- 
forcement and  intimidation  that  less  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  usual  crop  was  grown  in 
1908.  That  forced  the  tobacco  compan\-  to 
come  to  the  pool  and  bu\"  its  tobacco  at  twice 
the  usual  prices.  The  victory  was  the  growers ; 
but  there  had  been  so  much  destruction  of  prop- 
ert\',  and  S3  man\'  lives  had  been  lost  in  the 
battles  between  those  in  the  pool  and  those 
without  that  the  good  name  of  the  state  was 
injured.  There  was  also  dissatisfaction  among 
the  growers  with  the  management  of  the  pool; 
not  all  the  members  had  been  treated  equally. 
With  this  dearl\-  bought  victorx',  the  coopera- 
tive died  an  unmourned  death. 

That  had  been  Kentuck\'s  experience  with 
cooperative  marketing  when  Judge  Robert  W. 
Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  went  to  California  earl\-  in  1 92 1 .  He 
left  behind  him  a  depressing  picture.  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  growers  had  prospered  during 
the  w^ar.  The  1916  burle\-  crop  brought 
around  18  cents  a  pound,  about  double  pre- 
war prices.  The  1917  crop  climbed  to  28 
cents,  the  1918  to  38  cents,  and  the  1919  to 
46  cents.  When  the  auctions  opened  on 
januar\-  i,  1921,  for  Ihe  1920  crop,  some  of 
the  bids  were  as  low  as  J  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
average  price  received  by  the  growers  for  all 
the  Burle\-  tobacco  sold  of  that  crop  was  onl\- 
1  3  and  a  fraction  cents  a  pound.  It  had  cost 
an  average  of  33  cents  a  pound  to  raise  and 
tobacco  was  still  retailing  at  its  old  prices. 
Conditions  were  ripening  that  might  lead  to  a 
return  of  the  night  riders.  Not  onl\-  the  to- 
bacco growers  but  the  banks  and  business  in- 
terests of  the  state  were  in  jeopardw 

in  California.  Judge  Bingham  found  an  en- 


tirel\-  different  situation.  There  the  farmers 
were  prosperous  and  contented.  At  home  he 
had  seen  women  and  children  of  the  tenant 
farmers  working  barefooted  in  the  fields.  In 
California  he  could  hardl\-  distinguish  between 
the  farmers'  famil\-  and  that  of  the  successful 
cit\  man.  In  the  farming  districts  there  were 
good  roads  and  as  good  schools  and  libraries 
as  could  be  found  anx'where  in  the  United 
States.  In  Kentuck\'  man\'  of  the  children 
never  went  to  school.  He  began  to  inquire 
for  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  answer 
he  got  was  "cooperative  marketing."  He 
came  East  and  on  to  New  York  to  see  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  who  was  studying  this 
ver\  problem,  and  found  that  he  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  cooperative  marketing  of 
farm  products  was  economicall\'  sound,  judge 
Bingham  asked  Mr.  Baruch  to  help  him  fmd 
the  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  knew 
the  most  about  it.  The  man  they  each  found, 
working  independentl\-,  was  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro 
of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Sapiro  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  law  school,  class  of  191 1.     When 
he  and  his  brother  started  the  practice  of  law 
in    San    Francisco,    they   decided   that    they 
would  take  no  criminal  cases  for  money  and 
no  divorce  or  personal  cases  or  bankruptcies. 
The\'  sought  some  field  in  which  the\'  could 
do  constructive  law  work.     Knowing  that  law 
follows  organization  and  that  all  industries  are 
well  organized  except  the  farming  industry, 
the\'  took  up  farming  law.     To-day  at  the  age 
of   thirt\-eight    Mr.    Sapiro   is   attorne\'   for 
more  than  sixt\'  cooperative  marketing  associ- 
ation:, including  practicall\'  all  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  cooperatives,  many  of  the  wheat  or- 
ganizations, and  some  of  the  dairy  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  groups,  handling  in  totals  more 
than  8400.000,000  worth  of  products  annually. 
While  his  brother  keeps  office  in  San  Francisco, 
he  travels  about  the  country  serving  t  lese 
various  associations  and  helping  other  farmers 
establish    or   perfect    cooperative   marketing 
organizations.     He  has  offices  in  New  York 
and  Dallas,  Texas.     At  present  he  is  assisting 
the  milk  producers  of  the  Chicago  district, 
the  broom-corn  raisers  of  Oklahoma,  cotton 
growers   of   Mississippi   and    Louisiana,    rice 
growlers    of    Texas    and    Louisiana,    tobacco 
growers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
dark  tobacco  growers  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tuck\',  and  wheat  growers  in  the  .Middle  West 
in  organizing  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
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CHERRY    ORCHARDS    MADE    POSSIBLE    BY    COOPERATION 
Cherry  growers  of  California  are  organizing  upon  the  same  principles  as  citrus  fruit 
growers  and  the  raisin  growers  and  with  equally  profitable  results  to  the  farmers 


tions.  He  has  been  asked  by  the  potato 
growers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the 
largest  potato  section  in  America,  to  help 
them  improve  their  organizations,  and  yet  he 
finds  time  to  go  up  to  Canada  to  assist  Hon. 
Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  spread  the  gospel  of  cooperative 
marketing  among  the  farmers  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

This  is  the  man  Judge  Bingham  asked  to 
study  the  Kentucky  tobacco  problem.  In 
April,  1 92 1,  Mr.  Sapiro  outlined  a  plan  for  co- 
operative marketing  before  a  group  of  burley 
tobacco  growers  in  Louisville.  In  July  the 
campaign  for  membership  began.  Mr.  Sapiro 
and  Judge  Bingham  held  meetings  throughout 
the  burley  district.  By  November,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  growers  (the  percentage  set  as 
the  minimum)  had  joined  the  pool  and  signed 
contracts  to  deliver  their  total  crop  to  the 
cooperative  for  five  years.  Mr.  James  C. 
Stone,  a  leading  grower  and  warehouse  man, 
now  president  and  general  manager  of  the 


Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, leased  120  of  the  131  burley  ware- 
houses under  a  plan  permitting  of  their 
purchase  at  prices  to  be  fixed  later  by  ap- 
praisal; worked  out  uniform  classifications  for 
fifty-five  grades  of  tobacco,  and  created  the 
selling  organization  of  the  association,  all  in 
four  weeks.  A  large  warehouse  man  said  to 
the  growers.  "You  have  been  pa\'ing  for  my 
warehouse  every  three  years  and  I  have  kept 
the  deed.  Now  you  are  going  to  pay  for  it 
in  five  years  and  you  are  going  to  get  the 
deed."  When  asked  why  he  was  willing  to 
sell,  he  replied  that  anything  that  benefited 
the  growers  would  ultimately  benefit  him. 
The  leading  citizens  in  Kentucky  are  able  to 
see  clearly  the  advantage  of  distributing  the 
profit  from  tobacco  among  sixty  thousand 
growers  rather  than  among  a  hundred  specu- 
lators. 

That  is  why  Judge  Bingham,  a  modern 
leader  of  the  South,  is  putting  his  resources 
behind  cooperative  marketing.     That  is  why 
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BERNARD    M.    BARUCH 

One  of  the  most  useful  allies  of  the  American  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  organize 
the  marketing  of  their  crops  upon  business  principles.  He  has  put  freely  at  their 
disposal  his  business  sagacity  and  his  long  experience  in  finance  and  is  generally 
regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  farmers'  movement  as  one  of  their 
wisest  and  most  disinterested  advisers 


each  of  the  other.  It  in- 
creases vision.  It  re- 
moves the  farmer  from 
the  narrow  path  of  the 
individual  worker  and 
gives  him  the  realization 
that  he  is  not  an  under- 
ling but  a  world  charac- 
ter. It  does  not  seek 
selfish  economic  advan- 
tages; it  does,  in  a  very 
broad  sense,  stimulate 
character,  promote  citi- 
zenship. 1  am  for  it. 
And  let  me  repeat,  the 
combining  of  time  and  of 
effort,  of  capital  and  of 
commodity  —  coopera- 
tively —  in '  c-o-o-p-e-r-a- 
t-i-o-n '  —  not  '  corpora- 
tion'—  is  not  alone  our 
privilege  —  it  is  our 
right." 

And  that  is  why  Aaron 
Sapiro  is  making  it  his 
life  work.  Here  is  not 
just  an  able  lawyer  who 
has  seen  in  this  field  an 
opportunity  to  advance 
his  private  fortune.  If 
that  were  all,  he  could 
not  go  before  farmer 
audiences  in  every  part  of 
the  country  and  by  his 
sincerity,  his  enthusiasm, 
and  his  clear,  forceful 
arguments  convince  them 
that  the  plan  he  pro- 
poses is  a  way  to  their 


economic  salvation.  If 
Jim  Stone  is  devoting  his  great  executive  abil-  he  did  not  believe  that  he  is  performing  as 
ity  to  the  work.  That  is  why  Mr.  Baruch  is  great  a  public  service  as  any  man  in  the 
giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  United  States  to-day,  he  could  not  keep  on 
and  other  farm  problems.  That  is  why  Mr.  as  one  inspired  and  make  his  enthusiasm  con- 
Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  revived  tageous  among  slow-moving  sons  of  the  soil. 
War  Finance  Corporation,  is  one  of  its  strong-  Possessing  a  fascinating  personality  that  binds 
est  advocates  and  most  material  supporters,  to  him  all  with  whom  he  works,  he  has  that 
That  is  why  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed-  common  touch  that  is  necessary  for  an  under- 
eration,  with  its  million  farmer  members,  is  standing  of  the  farmer's  mind.     It  is  not  to 


for  it.  Listen  to  what  Mr.  J.  R.  Howard, 
president  of  the  Federation,  says  about  it: 
"Cooperation  brings  the  producer  indivi- 
dually face  to  face  with  the  consumer.     It 


get  more  money  for  the  farmer  that  he  is  la- 
boring, it  is  to  put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  those 
boys  and  girls  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  fields, 
to  take  them  out  of  the  fields  and  put  them  in 


profits  both.     More  than  profit  it  makes  con-     good  schools — to  better  living  conditions  for 
tacts  which  result  in  the  better  understanding     the  farmer  everywhere.     Who  will  say  that 
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he  is  not  doing  as  con- 
structive a  work  in  the 
pubHc  service  as  any  man 
in  the  United  States  to- 
day? 

It  is  significant  that 
this  man,  raised  in  an 
orphan  asylum  in  CaH- 
fornia;  Baruch,  once  a 
newsboy  in  New  York, 
and  Eugene  Meyer,  a 
former  Wall  Street 
banker,  three  of  the  men 
who  are  doing  much  to 
solve  the  farmer's  prob- 
lem are  Jews.  That  three 
such  able  men  of  this  race 
are  working  on  the  prob- 
lem is  a  good  indication 
that  it  is  possible  and 
likely  of  solution. 

But  to  return  to  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  marketing, 
that  problem  was  not 
solved  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  had  been 
pooled,  when  the  ware- 
houses had  been  secured, 
when  a  system  of  grading 
and  a  sales  organization 
had  been  perfected.  The 
important  matter  of 
financing  had  yet  to  be 
arranged,  and  further- 
more Kentucky  had  no 
cooperative  marketing 
law  under  which  the  as- 
sociation could  operate. 
This     latter    point    was 

quickly  remedied,  however,  for  Mr.  Sapiro  his  bank  was  going  to  stand  by  its  pledge  of 
and  Judge  Bingham  drafted  such  a  law  and  $500,000.  Nevertheless  all  but  $300,000 
it  passed    the    Kentucky    legislature    in    six      more  of  the  bank  money  was  withdrawn.     It 
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AARON    SAPIRO 


Generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  inspiring  organizer  of  cooperative  farm  enter- 
prises and  the  best  informed  man  upon  both  their  legal  powers  and  their  economic 
possibilities.     He  has  organized  nearly  thirty  such  associations,  all  of  them  success- 
fully 


days.  At  least  four  million  dollars,  however, 
was  needed  to  make  the  first  payments  to 
the  growers  when  they  brought  in  their 
tobacco.  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  banks 
had  pledged  a  good  part  of  that  amount, 
but  at  this  juncture  one  of  Kentucky's  ablest 


looked  bad  for  the  new  cooperative  associa- 
tion. Judge  Bingham  loaned  $1,000,000  on 
his  personal  credit,  but  that  still  left  them  far 
short  of  what  they  needed.  Then  Mr.  Sapiro 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  the  country 
banks  throughout  the  hurley  district.     Mr. 


lawyers   gave   the  opinion  that  the  new  co-      Stone  called  a  meeting  in.  Lexington  of  all  the 


operative  law  was  unconstitutional.  Presi- 
dent Brown  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky called  the  bankers  together  and  told 
them  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
law  was  constitutional  or  not,  they  were  loan- 
ing on  tobacco,  which  was  good  collateral,  and 


country  bankers  in  the  Bluegrass.  He  laid 
the  situation  before  them  and  in  three  da>'s 
they  loaned  the  association  $5,500,000  on  its 
note.  The  "Tobacco  Growers'  Liberty  Loan," 
they  called  it.  One  small  national  bank 
loaned  all  that  the  law  would  allow;  its  presi- 
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ation,  realizing  that  the 
crop  was  short,  raised 
prices.-  They  found  sat- 
isfied buyers  for  all  the 
crop.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Bur- 
le\-  district  the  growers 
fixed  the  prices  of  what 
they  had  to  sell  just  as 
any  merchant  fixes  the 
price  of  what  he  has  to 
sell. 

The  growers  got  8  cents 
a  pound  when  they  made 
delivery  of  their  crop  to 
the  warehouses — a  total 
of  about  $12,000,000.  In 
three  months  they  got 
another  8  cents  and  by 
the  time  this  is  read  the 
entire  crop  will  probably 
have  been  m.arketed  and 
the  growers  will  get  an 
average  of  25  cents  a 
pound,  depending  upon 
the  grade  of  their  to- 
bacco. Good  judges  say 
they  might  have  gotten 
1 5  cents  if  there  had  been 
no  marketingassociation. 
The  difference  is  one  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss 
to  the  grower,  between 
an  advance  or  a  decline 
up  or  down  the  ladder  of 
civilization. 

It  is.  of  course,  too 
earl>-  to  say  that  the 
Burle\' Tobacco  Growers' 
Cooperative  Association 
dent,  personalh',  loaned  a  still  larger  amount;  or  the  American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange, 
the  cashier  nearly  as  much,  and  the  directors  now  organized  in  eight  Southern  states,  with 
combined  and  more  than  doubled  the  total.  its  still  greater  possibilities  for  helping  the 
This  money  was  borrowed  for  ninety  days,  cotton  farmer,  will  be  unqualified  successes. 
It  was  paid  back  within  forty.  When  once  No  Sapiro-planned,  or  Sapiro-advised  co- 
the  tobacco  was  in  warehouses  and  graded  operative,  however,  has  \'et  failed.  His 
and  warehouse  receipts  could  be  issued  against  intimate  knowledge  of  the  years  of  un- 
it, the  War  Finance  Corporation,  under  Mr.  successful  experiment  and  the  succeeding 
Me\er,  was  ready  to  loan  up  to  Si 0.000,000  years  of  successful  operation  of  the  California 
on   it.     New   York   banks  would  also   have     associations  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  and 
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JUDGE    ROBERT   WORTH    BINGHAM 

Of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  made  possible  the  formation  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association  by  pledging  one  million  dollars  of  his  personal  fortune  to  finance  it. 
This  pledge,  taken  with  his  editorial  support  of  the  project  in  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor,  has  made  possible  the  revolution  of  the 
position  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  Kentucky  from  bankruptcy  to  prosperity 


financed  the  operations  from  then  on.  But 
none  of  this  money  was  needed.  Jim  Stone 
started  to  sell   the   tobacco.     He   fixed   the 


it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  patterned  after  the 
California  plan,  with  variations  for  different 


prices  at  the  levels  outside  growers  were  then     crops  and   conditions,   can  be  operated  sue- 
Later  the  associ-     cessfully   an)  where.     There   are   now   many 


getting  for  their  tobacco. 
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other  successful  coopera- 
tives outside  of  theSapiro 
Hst,  and  some  that  have 
not  been  successful,  and 
the  experience  of  these 
indicates  that  the  right 
road  for  the  farmer  to 
market  has  been  found 
in  California. 

The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has 
made  cooperative  mar- 
keting one  of  its  principal 
planks.  Many  of  its 
states  organizations  are 
assisting  their  members 
to  organize  pools  for  the 
marketing  of  certain  pro- 
ducts. This  does  away 
with  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual consigning,  which 
leaves  the  farmer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commission- 
man,  and  permits  the  di- 
rection of  shipments  to 
markets  where  there  is 
the  most  demand  and 
least  supply.  In  the  Il- 
linois Agriculture  Associ- 
ation, for  instance,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Durst  has  become 
an  authority  on  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  perish- 
able products.  He  is 
assisting  the  farmers  of 
that  state  to  organize 
local  associations  for  re- 
ceiving, standardizing, 
and  shipping  their  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
is  working  out  a  plan  for  central  control  over 
the  routing  of  the  different  crops  to  market — 
the  most  important  point  in  the  technique  of 
successful  miarketing  of  perishable  products. 
During  the  past  season,  strawberry  growers 
of  Southern  Illinois,  through  one  of  these 
farmer  exchanges,  realized  a  seasonal  average 
of  $2. 5 1  a  crate  from  their  berries  at  a  time 
when  one  of  the  ablest  growers,  not  in  an 
exchange,  got  only  J  1.97 J  by  the  old  method 
of  individual  consigning.  The  consumers 
paid  about  the  same  for  these  lots,  but  the 
producer,  by  eliminating  middlemen's  profit, 
was  able  to  increase  his  receipts.  Mr.  Durst 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Fruit  Committee 
which  is  working  on  plans  for  a  national  or- 


W'hose  great  contribut 
his  direction  of  the  Go 
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ion  to  the  improvement  of  the  farmers'  position  has  been 
vernment's  aid  in  financing  crops  through  the  W  ar  Finance 
Corporation 

ganization  to  control  and  direct  the  marketing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  movements 
in  cooperative  marketing  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  fathering. 

So  far,  however,  the  main  effort  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  itself  in 
regard  to  cooperative  marketing  has  been 
abortive.  This  Federation  operates  under 
the  natural  handicap  of  all  such  organizations, 
that  it  has  to  do  things  of  a  spectacular  nature 
in  order  to  hold  the  interest  of  its  farmer 
members  and  keep  them  pa\ing  their  fifty 
cents  a  year  dues.  When  it  came  to  co- 
operative marketing,  it  tackled  the  problem 
of  grain  first — the  farm  product  in  which  there 
is  the  smallest  margin  of  marketing  cost  and 
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which  is  grown  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Alexander  Legge,  president  of  the  inter-  ' 
Union.  There  have  been  abuses  in  the  national  Harvester  Company,  and  Mr.  Frank 
marketing  of  grain  that  the  farmers  want  to  C.  Whetmore,  president  of  the  First  National 
see  corrected,  such  as  the  practice  of  under-  Bank  of  Chicago,  are  on  its  advisory  board, 
grading  at  miller-controlled  warehouses—  Turning  from  this  ambitious  attempt  that 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  birth  of  the  has  so  far  failed  because  of  defects  in  the  plan 
Non-Partisan  League  in  North  Dakota  and  and  the  organization  to  the  success  that  has 
Minnesota — and  the  farmer  considers  much  been  attained  on  the  Pacific  Coast  after 
of  the  speculative  trading  on  the  grain  ex-  \ears  of  experiment,  one  gets  the  proper  view 
changes  as  an  abuse  that  lowers  his  price  and  of  what  cooperative  marketing  can  do  for  the 
increases  the  price  to  the  consumer.  farmer.  There  they  have  learned  that  the 
Mr.  Howard,  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  non-stock  cooperative  association  organized 
Federation,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven-  on  a  commodity  basis,  managed  by  directors 
teen  made  up  of  men  of  experience  in  various  who  are  growers  themselves  and  can  only 
local  and  sectional  farmer  grain  marketing  profit  as  all  the  others  profit  (so  that  no 
organizations  and  others  interested  in  the  politicians  can  get  in) ;  with  at  least  five-year 
problem.  After  much  difficulty  in  over-  contracts  that  are  enforceable  by  law,  so 
coming  and  compromising  differences  of  that  no  opposing  interests,  by  offering  tem- 
opinion,  in  February,  1921,  the  plan  of  the  porarily  higher  prices,  can  break  the  pool; 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  was  announced,  which  controls  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the 
This  plan,  with  a  compan\'  capitalized  at  crop  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  market,  and 
Si 00,000,000  to  finance  its  operation,  was  which  employs  the  best  merchandizing,  trans- 
hailed  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  farmer,  portation,  advertising,  and  other  talent  to  work 
Much  noise  was  made  about  it  and  it  had  the  for  it — such  an  organization  puts  the  farmer 
well  wishes  of  nearly  every  one  in  the  United  on  the  level  with  his  city  cousin.  To-day  only 
States.  But  there  were  defects  in  the  plan  2  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  California  have 
and  defects  in  the  organization.  For  one  to  borrow  on  crop  mortgages,  and  Mr.  Sapiro 
thing,  the  plan  did  not  provide  for  complete  saystheyaregetting48per  cent.of  theconsum- 
pooling.  The  growers  under  its  contracts  er's  dollar  where  they  used  to  get  8  per  cent, 
could  sell  their  grain  to  local  organizations  Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  do  in  Cali- 
for  cash;  could  consign  it  to  the  U.  S.  Grain  fornia,  Oregon,  and  Washington:  They  ship 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  still  retain  control  over  apples  three  thousand  miles  to  New  York, 
the  time  of  its  delivery,  shipment,  and  sale;  and  because  they  are  graded  as  to  size  and 
or  they  could  pool  it  with  the  organization,  qualit}-  and  packed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
This  meant  that  the  local  units  of  the  U.  S.  bu\'er,  they  bring  two  or  three  times  the  price 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  would  become  specula-  of  New  York  State  apples  which  are  better 
tive  buyers  of  grain.  Furthermore,  the  apples,  but  still  packed  in  barrels  with  no 
growers  could  violate  their  contracts  by  guarantee  that  those  in  the  centre  are  not 
paying  certain  damages— ten  cents  a  bushel  smaller  than  the  ones  on  top.  They  have 
on  wheat.  Fifty-five  thousand  farmers  learned  the  importance  of  proper  grading  and 
signed  contracts  and  waited  hopefully  for  the  packing  in  the  West.  But  they  go  back  even 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  to  announce  that  farther  than  that  to  improve  the  quality  of 
it  was  ready  to  take  their  grain.  It  did  not  the  product.  Eggs  shipped  by  the  Poultry 
make  the  announcement.  It  ran  up  a  debt  Producers  Association  of  Central  California, 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  but  which  are  eighteen  days  old  when  they  reach 
marketed  no  grain  last  year.  Since  then  a  New  York,  sell  for  three  cents  a  dozen  more 
committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  than  da\-old  New  York  State  eggs  because 
Federation  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  re-  they  are  graded,  large,  white  eggs,  every  one 
organization  and  announcement  has  recently  infertile  and  each  one  candled  before  it  is 
been  made  that  members  can  market  grain  packed  and  shipped. 

through  the  organization  this  year.     One  of  It  is  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  that  the 

the  defects  now  realized  in  the  old  organiza-  thin-skin  grapes  that  make  the  best  raisins  in 

tion    was    in    permitting    directors    to    hold  the  world   are   produced.     Beginning  about 

offices  in  the  company.     It  now  has  entirely  1885  people  began  coming  from  all  over  the 

new    management    and    Mr.     Baruch.     Mr.  United  States  to  buv  land  and  plant  vine- 
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yards  in  this  section,  By  1900  there  was  an 
over  production  of  raisins.  The  annual  crop 
was  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  and  the  con- 
sumption was  only  about  30,000  tons.  Ten 
packing  plants  bought  these  raisins  from  the 
growers— the  "High  Five"  and  the  "Low 
Five"  they  were  called.  From  1900  to  191 2 
the  growers  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  packers. 
If  they  did  not  sell  their  crop  to  the  High  Five 
or  the  Low  Five,  they  fed  them  to  the  hogs. 
During  that  period  there  was  never  a  crop  of 
raisins  that  produced  a  profit  to  the  growers 
as  a  whole.  In  1905  in  fact,  the  growers 
agreed  among  themselves  to  destroy  part  of 
their  vines  and  more  than  20,000  acres  were 
uprooted.  Still  the  packers  were  able  to 
market  only  a  third  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Her- 
man Steen  says  that  from  1905  to  191 2  inclu- 
sive, the  average  price  paid  by  the  packers 
for  raisins  was  2  cents  a  pound,  while  it  cost 
3J  cents  a  pound  to  produce  them. 

The  effect  of  this  can  be  imagined.  Fresno, 
the  capital  of  this  raisin  district,  suffered  along 
with  the  growers.  They  went  in  debt  to  the 
bankers  and  could  not  pay;  they  bought  Httle 
or  nothing  from  the  merchants.  They  had 
tried  cooperation  at  various  times  beginning 
with  1889,  but  the  packers  had  been  able  to 
beat  it.  They  did  not  have  the  right  plan. 
In  191 2  their  morale  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
They  had  an  enormous  crop  coming  on  and 
prices  in  some  cases  dropped  as  low  as  half  a 
cent  a  pound.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to 
give  up  and  quit.  It  was  then  that  the  bank- 
ers and  merchants  of  Fresno,  Mr.  Chester  H. 
Rowell,  then  editor  of  the  Fresno  Republican, 
and  others,  called  them  together  and  asked 
them  to  try  cooperation  again  and  agreed  to 
back  them.  A  cooperative  selling  agency 
was  established,  planned  after  the  orange  and 
almond  growers  associations,  and  the  growers 
pledged  their  crops  under  an  iron-clad  con- 
tract for  five  years.  This  was  not  to  become 
effective  until  75  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  was 
signed  up.  They  got  77  per  cent.  Then  the 
new  organization  offered  to  sell  the  raisins  to 
the  High  Five  and  the  Low  Five  for  3^  cents 
a  pound  for  five  years.  Fortunately  for  the 
growers  this  offer  was  refused.  They  were 
forced  to  process  and  pack  the  crop  themselves 
and  sell  it  to  brokers.  They  got  3^  cents  for 
every  pound  produced.  Incidentally,  some 
members  who  were  induced  to  sell  their  raisins 
to  speculators  were  brought  into  court  and  the 
contracts  were  upheld  in  every  case. 


JAMES    B.    STONE 

President  of  the  new  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Kentucky,  which  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  newer  incorporated  marketing  associations  organized 
by  farmers  to  eliminate  the  middle  man 

The  prices  obtained  by  the  California  As- 
sociated Raisin  Company,  now  the  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers,  for  succeeding  crops 
tells  the  story.  Starting  with  3^  cents,  they 
cHmbed  up  to  3.31  cents,  to  3.64  cents  to  4.21 
cents,  4.85  cents,  5.50  cents  and  then,  when 
prohibition  greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  raisins,  they  jumped  to  10  cents  and  the 
next  year  to  11.25  cents.  During  this  time 
the  crop,  which  the  Big  Five  and  Little  Five 
could  not  market,  had  grown  from  70,000 
tons  in  19 12  to  190,000  tons  in  19 19.  Fresno 
is  now  the  most  prosperous  city  of  its  size  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  more  automo- 
biles there  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States— one 
for  nearly  every  two  persons. 

How  was  it  done?  By  the  growers  them- 
selves through  their  association  by  hiring 
the  best  experts  they  could  find  to  do  it. 
(California  cooperatives  pay  as  high  as 
$36,000  for  such  men.)  The  first  expert  sent 
out  from  this  modern  ark  brought  back  word 
that  the  public  ate  raisins  only  on  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  and  New  Year's.    That  was 
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the  trouble  with  the  raisin  industry  So  the\- 
spent  Si  GO.  GOG  the  first  year  advertising  rai- 
sins for  use  the  >  ear  round  and  sold  their  big 
crop.  The  expenditure  for  advertising  has 
been  enlarged  as  the  crop  has  grown  in  size 
since,  until  last  \ear  more  than  Si ,000.000  was 
used  in  popularizing  raisins.  The  little  5 
cent  package  was  brought  out  last  \ear  and 
was  the  merchandizing  expert's  method  of 
solving  the  problem  created  b\-  the  falling  off 
in  demand  for  raisins  for  home  brewing. 
More  than  four  hundred  million  of  these 
packages  were  sold  in  twelve  months  and  a 
new  market  for  50.000  tons  of  raisins  was 
thus  developed.  That  was  more  than  the 
total  consumption  of  raisins  before  19 12. 

But  the  consumer  wants  to  know  whether 
the  growers,  with  their  marketing  monopolw 
can  keep  on  raising  the  price  of  raisins.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  severelx'  censured 
the  association  for  its  loj  cent  price  of  191 9 
and  the  next  \"ear  the  Department  of  Justice 
notified  the  association  that  it  would  be  pro- 
secuted under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  un- 
less the  1920  price  was  lower.  There  was 
still  an  enormous  demand  for  raisins  that 
\ear  and  the  growers  were  all  in  favor  of  push- 
ing up  the  price.  When  fixed  b\'  the  direc- 
tors, it  was  iij  cents.  The  Department  of 
Justice  asked  for  dissolution  of  the  raisin  com- 
pany on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  trust  and 
that  growers  were  intimidated  into  joining. 
Before  the  case  came  to  trial,  however,  the 
Department  offered  to  drop  it  if  the  associa- 
tion would  sell  20,000  tons  of  its  crop  at  5 
cents  a  pound  below  the  market  to  the  out- 
side packers  and  speculators.  This  offer  was 
severel\-  denounced  b\-  the  officers  of  the  as- 
socation,  but  the\-  decided  to  accept  it  rather 
than  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  court  also  suggested  that  the  con- 
tracts with  the  growers  be  abrogated  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  alleged  the\'  had  been 
signed  under  duress.  This  was  done  and  a 
new  ffteen-\ear  contract  offered  instead. 
Under  the  old  contracts  the  association  had 
85  per  cent,  of  the  acreage.  Under  the  new 
it  signed  up  91  per  cent. 

There  is  a  much  more  effective  factor,  how- 
ever, governing  prices  for  cooperatively  mar- 
keted  farm   products   than   government    re- 


gulation or  prosecution.  If  the  raisin 
organization  had  not  been  a  stock  company 
there  would  probablx  have  been  no  such  pro- 
secution. But  the  price  of  raisins  could  not 
have  gone  on  advancing.  The  directors  of 
the  association  woke  up  to  this  fact  in  1921. 
The\-  have  to  f  x  a  price  that  will  move  all 
the  crop  and  they  exercise  no  control  over  the 
amount  of  production.  Uast  \ear  the\'  real- 
ized that  the  number  of  raisin  grape  vines 
that  had  been  planted  due  to  the  high  prices  of 
1 9 1 9  and  1 920  was  going  to  give  them  a  crop  of 
about  300,000  tons  to  handle  b\'  1926.  They 
had  to  begin  to  create  a  market  for  that 
crop  or  it  would  break  them  when  it  cam.e. 
The\'  could  not  do  it  by  advancing  the  price. 
For  one  thing  their  merchandizing  experts 
had  educated  bakers  throughout  the  countr\- 
to  use  raisins  in  bread  and  cake  and  pie.  and 
these  bakers,  who  are  now  taking  35,000  tons 
of  raisins  a  \  ear.  were  not  going  to  take  more 
if  the  price  went  up.  In  fact  the\'  might  find 
that  prunes  are  just  as  good  in  bread  and 
cheaper,  and  this  entire  outlet  might  be  lost. 
The  price  of  one  farm  product  has  to  be  made 
to  meet  the  competition  of  others.  So  the 
price  for  the  1921  raisin  crop  was  placed  at 
8^  cents  a  pound  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
marketing  of  the  bigger  crops  to  come. 

These  economic  principles  will  control  the 
fixing  of  prices  for  an\-  farm  products.  The 
law  of  suppl\'  and  demand  operates  without 
restraint.  The  farmer,  b\'  using  modern 
merchandising  methods,  can  increase  demand 
and  can  regulate  suppl\'  to  the  market,  but 
he  cannot  restrict  supplw  as  manufacturing 
companies  can  do.  Mr.  Baruch  summed 
this  up  in  answer  to  a  criticism  b\'  Judge  Garw 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  of  the  new- 
Capper- Volstead  act  passed  recently  by  Con- 
gress authorizing  farmer  cooperative  market- 
ing agencies.  Mr.  Baruch  said,  "  Even 
though  the  farmers  should  be  able,  and  un- 
wisely should  attempt,  to  fx  an  unfair  price 
for  some  commodit\'.  the\'  could  persist  in 
doing  so  for  onl\'  a  short  time  because  they 
have  neither  the  credit  to  carry  their  pro- 
ducts nor  the  ability  to  control  their  produc- 
tion which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  — 
which  is  so  easily  accomplished  in  the 
manufacturing  industries." 


Mr.  Barnes  will  c(yniimie  his  series  in  the  Novem- 
ber mimher  with  an   arMoIe  on  the  "farm  bloc" 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HEARST 

Who  Started  Life  With  the  IncHnation  and  the  Opportunity  to  Be  a  Great  Liberal 
Leader,   and   Is   Ending   It  as  Captain   of   a  Vast    and    Futile    Publicity   Agency 

By    ROBERT   L.    DUEFUS 


'OTHING  is  more  entertaining 
than  the  sight  of  a  rich  man's  son 
starting  out  to  Hve  up  to  his  fath- 
er's reputation.  This  was  the 
spectacle  which  the  thriving  city 
of  San  Francisco,  then  proud  of  its  quarter 
milhon  population,  was  settling  itself  down  to 
enjoy  some  thirty-five  years  ago  this  fall. 
The  young  man  in  question  was  the  only 
child  of  a  rough-and-ready  mining  man,  who 
had  crossed  the  plains  in  1850,  made  his  pile 
in  Nevada  under  conditions  which  Mark 
Twain' later  faithfully  described  in  "Rough- 
ing It,"  fought  his  way  to  the  front  in  the 
turbulent  poHtics  of  California,  and  finally 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  boy's  father  (for  the  young  man  was 
barely  twenty-three  at  the  time)  was  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  naturally  succeed  in  a 
community  which  retained  much  of  its  fron- 
tier character.  But  it  seemed  that  very  little 
of  the  pioneer  stock  had  got  into  his  son, 
who  was,  like  the  coxswain  of  the  Mantel- 
piece, "a.  nervous,  shy,  low-spoken  man." 

"  His  personality,"  wrote  Ambrose  Bierce, 
"  suggested  extreme  diffidence.  He  spoke  in  a 
voice  like  the  odor  of  violets  and  then  backed  a 
little  away." 

Everyone  knew  that  a  youngster  like  this 
was  certain  to  make  a  failure  of  newspaper 
work,  and  it  was  his  father's  newspaper  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  plaything.  There  was 
even  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Senator  him- 
self entertained  few  delusions  on  the  subject. 
The  only  question  was  how  long  the  money 
would  last  and  vyhat  toy  the  amateur  editor 
would  take  up  next  when  the  varnish  had 
worn  off  this  one. 

It  might  be  well  to  drop  the  curtain  on  such 
a  commonplace  tragedy  as  this,  or  to  leave  the 
working  out  of  the  drama  to  some  psycholog- 
ical novelist  who  would  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  the  conflict  between  a  sensitive,  shrinking 
nature  and  a  cruel  world. 


Having  left  the  curtain  down  for  a  decent 
interval — let  us  say  thirty-five  years — 
let  us  raise  it  again.  The  old  senator  has  long 
been  in  his  grave,  San  Francisco  and  the 
United  States  have  more  than  doubled  their 
populations,  presses  capable  of  turning  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  newspapers  a  day 
have  come  into  use,  the  linotype  has  enabled 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  and  com- 
petition in  the  newspaper  field  has  both 
narrowed  and  grown  fiercer  until  only  the 
stout  of  heart  and  pocket  survive.  Where 
is  our  shy,  shrinking  young  man  now? 

In  the  first  place  he  is  not  quite  so  shy  and 
sensitive  as  he  was,  nor  does  his  voice  or  any- 
thing about  him  any  longer  suggest  violets. 
In  the  second  place  his  modest  circulation  of 
24,000  copies  of  one  newspaper,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  grown  until  he  pos- 
sesses or  controls  at  least  seventeen  newspa- 
pers and  is  able  to  speak  directly  every  day  to 
3,000,000  readers,  or  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of 
the  daily  newspaper  readers  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  is  not  all.  With  his  news 
and  feature  services  he  reaches  indirectly  at 
least  a  fifth  and  perhaps  as  many  as  a  third  of 
the  newspaper  readers  of  the  United  States. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  story,  for  this 
shy  young  man  now  owns  six  magazines,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lion copies  monthly,  and  operates  a  widely 
distributed  motion  picture  service.  Despite 
this  enormous  expansion  the  old  senator's 
money  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  all  gone  even 
yet.  In  1921,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bris- 
bane the  newspaper  enterprises  alone  earned 
380,000,000,  and  this  year  they  are  earning  at 
the  rate  of  $100,000,000,  of  which  Si 2,000,000 
is  accounted  net  profit. 

The  name  of  the  principal  character  in  this 
unusual  episode  is  Hearst — or,  to  give  him  his 
full  name,  William  Randolph  Hearst.  His 
career  is  unique  in  American  history,  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  history.  Compared  with  him 
the  Bennetts  and  even  the  Pulitzers  are  small 
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IN    GENIAL   MOOD 

The  common  opinion  of   Mr.  Hearst  as  a  cold  and  un- 
bending figure  is  not  admitted  by  his  acquaintances  as 
true.     They  credit  him  with  personal  charm,  but  do  not 
deny  his  ruthlessness  in  business  operations 

shopkeepers,  and  his  nearest  rivals  are  simply 
not  in  his  class. 

Here  is  success  on  a  dizz\ing  and  truly 
American  scale.  Here  is  journalism  as  large 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Painted  Des- 
ert. Yet  there  is  a  curious  suggestion  of  lath 
and  plaster  about  it,  and  far  from  being  uni- 
versally honored  and  admired  as  other  self- 
made  men  have  been,  Mr.  Hearst  is  regarded 
by  multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens  with  ex- 
treme aversion  and  distrust.  Indeed,  his 
career  is  almost  never  examined  dispassion- 
ately and  for  this  reason  some  of  the  salient 
facts  about  him  are  worth  setting  down  in  a 
somewhat  cold-blooded  manner. 

The  first  salient  fact  about  Mr.  Hearst  is 
that  he  is  not  descended  from  an\'  of  the  dis- 
contented racial  minorities  whose  causes  he 
affects  to  uphold.  His  grandfather  came  of 
a  race  of  South  Carolinians  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction, his  father  was  born  in  Missouri,  and 
his  mother,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Missouri, 
came  of  a  long  and  distinguished  colonial  line. 

The  second  salient  fact  is  that  this  was  a 
pioneering  stock,  which  had  followed  the 
westward  movement  pretty  consistently,  and 
that  Mr.  Hearst,  born  in  San  Francisco  and 
spending  much  of  his  life  in  California,  is 
temperamentally  a    Westerner.     This    leads 


him  to  distrust  and  dislike  the  men  and  classes 
who  are  dominant  in  the  East,  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Gary,  he  makes  exceptions. 

The  third  salient  fact  is  closely  allied.  This 
is  that  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  multi-millionaire  who 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  creditable  to 
him,  others  not,  has  never  been  accepted  by 
the  other  multi-millionaires  as  one  of  them- 
selves. He  is  like  the  small  bo>-  who  doesn't 
"belong." 

And  this  leads  to  a  fourth  generalization 
which  is  important.  Mr.  Hearst's  native 
diffidence,  of  which  every  observer  of  his  early 
career  speaks,  is  the  key.  He  has  suffered  all 
his  life  from  what  the  psychologists  call  an 
"inferiority  complex."  He  has  had  to  make 
a  great  splash  in  the  world  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  taking  his  incurable  modesty  at 
Its  face  value.  The  same  impulse  which  made 
the  stuttering  Demosthenes  a  great  orator  and 
the  undersized  and  poverty-stricken  Bona- 
parte an  emperor  has  made  Mr.  Hearst  a  co- 
lossus of  journalism. 

Imagine  him,  then,  at  tw^enty-three,  with 
his  violet  voice  and  gentle  countenance  and 
instinctive  shrinking  from  publicity,  coming 
to  take  charge  of  the  Examiner.  He  has  had 
three  years  at  Harvard,  during  which  he  is 
business  manager  of  the  Lampoon  and  stu- 
dies the  Boston  newspapers  with  greater 
earnestness  than  anything  the  professors 
teach.  He  bringB  the  newspapers  to  his  room, 
spreads  them  on  the  floor,  acquires  a  life-long 
passion  for  type,  rearranges  news  matter  in 
accordance  with  a  dawning  insight  into  the 
mass  mind  of  his  fellow  creatures,  gets  hold  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  New  York  World  and  admires 
it  so  much  that  he  takes  a  bound  file  to  San 
Francisco  with  him. 

Here  he  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  here  is  the 
conception  of  vast  circulations  beginning  to 
seize  upon  his  imagination.  The  Examiner 
distributes  about  24,000  copies  daily,  the 
Chronicle,  its  solemn-gaited  rival,  44,000. 
Young  Mr.  Hearst  calls  Arthur  McEwen  to 
his  aid,  and  between  them  they  evolve,  not 
yet  yellow  journalism,  but  something  sus- 
piciously like  a  rather  violent  sunrise.  "  What 
we're  after,"  says  Mr.  McEwen,  "is  the 
'gee-whiz'  emotion." 

The  cultivation  of  the  "gee-whiz"  emotion 
among  the  newspaper  readers  of  San  Francisco 
so  closely  paralleled  the  same  process  else- 
where that  a  repetition  of  details  is  unneces- 
sary.    Mr.  Hearst's  reporters  pried  into  the 
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lives  of  the  high  and 
mighty,  they  admitted 
servant  girls  and  saloon 
loafers  to  the  presence  of 
exclusive  society  in  its 
most  awful  moments, 
they  took  leaves  from 
Bennett's  book  and  Pul- 
itzer's, and  published  the 
utmost  details  of  crimes 
and  scandals,  they  in- 
vented crimes  and  scan- 
dals when  niggardly  na- 
ture failed  to  provide 
them,  they  campaigned 
against  wicked  corpora- 
tions with  which  Mr. 
Hearst  was  not  on  good 
terms,  they  supported 
popular  'causes,  they 
sided  with  the  labor  un- 
ions, they  went  into  the 
mountains  and  caught  a 
bear,  and  they  sent  out 
to  break  the  heart  of  the 
world  the  first  of  the  in- 
numerable tribe  of  "sob 
sisters." 

Yet  startling  success 
did  not  come  immedi- 
ately, nor  did  the  char- 
acteristic featur|es  of 
what  is  now  called  Hearst 
journalism,  appear  out  of 
a  clear  sky.  There  is  re- 
liable testimony  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Hearst 
was  at  first  so  modest 
that  he  refused  to  put  his 
name    on    the    editorial 
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WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST 

Proprietor  of  seventeen  metropolitan  daily  newspapers,  reaching  probably  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  newspaper-reading  public  of  the  United  States;  owner  of  six  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  with  a  total  circulation  of  5,000,000,  and  of  a  motion  picture 
and  news  photographic  service  reaching  many  millions  more — altogether  probably 
the  largest  holding  of  the  means  of  publicity  reaching  the  most  people  ever  under 
the  control  of  one  man  in  the  United  States  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  late  Lord  Northcliffe,  in  the  world 


page,  and  that  he  con- 
sented almost  blushingly  to  thrust  himself  in  legislatures  were  a  commodity  whose  price 
that  fashion  before  the  public.  Circulation  was  as  standardized  as  groceries,  and  editors 
grew  steadily  but  not  miraculously.  In  1888  did  not  scruple  to  take  railway  retainers — 
the  Examiner  had  30,000  daily  readers;  in  usually  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  payment  for 
i8q3  it  had  72,000.  Young  Mr.  Hearst  was  a  advertising  supplements — in  return  foreditori- 
familiar  figure  in  his  home  town,  but  nation-  al  services  faithfully  rendered.  Mr.  Hearst's 
ally  he  was  an  obscure  member  of  a  profession  political  and  journalistic  rivals  made  rather 
which  had  not  yet  learned  to  take  him  seri-  definite  charges  that  he  himself,  or  his  editors, 
ously.  had  succumbed  to  bribery  of  this  sort,  but 
During  the  eight-year  period  between  the  worst  they  could  maintain  was  that  he  had 
Hearst's  arrival  in  San  Francisco  and  his  en-  broken  his  contract  before  payments  were 
trance  into  the  New  York  field,  journalism  in  completed,  and  the  sum  mentioned  was  a 
California  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  The  rail-  small  one  for  a  newspaper  as  prosperous  as 
way  machine  was  openly  master  of  the  state,  the  Examiner. 
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This  episode — it  is  supposed  to  have  hap-  rimony  and  set  out  to  realize  his  ambition  of 

pened  in   1892— is  the  only  outstanding  in-  conquering  the  New  York  field.     In  the  se- 

stance  in  the  Hearst  career  in  which  a  charge  cond-hand  shops  of  Park   Row  he  found  the 

of    financial    corruption    was    ever    pressed  Morning  Journal  for  sale  and  bought  it. 


home,  and  it  can  be  said  with  some  certainty 
that  corruption  of  this  sort  does  not 
happen  to  be  Hearst's  besetting  sin.  It  is 
nearly  al\va\'s  the  weak  man  who  sells  out, 


The  next  few  years  saw  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Journal,  soon  transformed  into  an  evening 
paper,  and  its  sister  enterprise,  the  Morning 
American.     As  the  World  under  Pulitzer  had 


and  Hearst,  whatever  his  other  qualities,  has      been  more  extravagantly  sensational  than  the 
never  been  a  weak  man.  Herald  under  the  elder  Bennett,  so  the  Hearst 

By  1895  Hearst  had  completed  his  appren-  papers  outdid  the  World.  One  of  Hearst's 
ticeship  and  had  placed  the  Examiner  on  the  first  recruits  was  Arthur  Brisbane,  son  of  one 
paying  basis  from  which  it  seems  never  since  of  the  philosophical  radicals  of  Brook  Farm, 
to  have  declined.  Pulitzer's  New  \'ork  and  himself  the  greatest  and  most  cynical 
World  had  alread}'  reached  a  combined  morn-  circulation  getter  of  all  time.  Mr.  Brisbane 
ing  and  evening  circulation  of  nearly  half  a  came  over  from  the  World  on  a  contract  which 
million  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  more  than  is  said  to  have  promised  him  a  dollar  for  each 
three  hundred  thousand.     Mr.   Hearst  took     new  reader. 

his  £x<3wzzwr  profits  and  a  portion  of  his  pat-         Other   bright   young   men   followed.     Mr. 

Hearst  paid  large  sala- 
ries, was  indulgent  with 
regard  to  expense  ac- 
counts, and  captured 
young  men's  imagina- 
tions with  the  arrogance 
and  simplicity  of  his 
schemes.  He  dug  for  cir- 
culation like  an  Okla- 
homa prospector  sound- 
ing for  oil.  He  went 
deeper  into  the  stratified 
masses  of  urban  humanity 
than  any  editor  who  ever 
lived.  He  penetrated 
crust  after  crust, -particu- 
larly of  the  foreign- 
born,  reducing  every- 
thing to  the  common  de- 
nominatorof  twoor  three 
instincts  and  passions. 
People  who  hardly  knew 
their  alphabets  taught 
them.selves  to  read  his 
leaping  half-page  head- 
lines and  those  who  could 
not  read  at  all  learned 
lust  and  envy  and  hatred 
from  his  pictures  and 
cartoons. 

He  rediscovered  a  great 
secret:  the  submerged 
masses  are  full  of  dumb 
resentments,  fierce  im- 
pulses, childlike  follies, 
inarticulate  yearnings 


MR. 
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and  idealizations.  He 
rediscovered  human  na- 
ture as  it  exists  on  the 
East  Side  as  well  as  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Unfortu- 
nately he  rediscovered 
some  of  its  most  piteous 
and  ignoble  phases.  He 
fed  it  on  dripping  senti- 
mentality, on  fierce  de- 
nunciations of  the  rich 
and  powerful  (who,  to  do 
them  justice,  often  de- 
served it),  on  savage  at- 
tacks against  "the  inter- 
ests." The  Freudians 
reduce  the  world  to  sex 
and  money;  Hearst  had 
reduced  his  newspapers 
to  that  before  he  or  any- 
one else  in  this  country 
had  ever  heard  of 
Freud. 

The  campaign  of  1806 
caught  him  in  mid-career. 
Nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  own  motives 
than  the  passage,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  At- 
lanta many  years  later, 
in  which  he  described  the 
choice  he  then  had  to 
make. 

*' When  Bryan  was  nominated  in  1896,"  he  papers  lost  $?5 158,000.  Yet  Mr.  Bryan,  as  will 
said,  "and  the  revolt  against  him  swept  in  a  be  seen,  proved  ungrateful, 
day  all  over  the  land  and  reached  a  climax  in  Two  years  later  came  the  Spanish  war,  in 
that  stronghold  of  the  'enemy's'  country,  the  inception  of  which  Mr.  Hearst's  irre- 
New  York,  I  was  just  attaining  success  with  pressible  jingoism  was  extremely  effective, 
my  New  York  paper.  I  pondered  all  the  day  and  which  led  to  a  debauch  of  lying  sensa- 
of  Bryan's  nomination  and  all  that  night  upon  tionalism  in  which  his  newspapers  led  the 
what  I  should  do.  I  had  everything  to  lose  van.  According  to  Mr.  Will  Irwin,  an  ex- 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  supporting  him,  for  I  cellent  authority  on  things  journalistic,  yellow 
did  not  believe  in  free  silver.     But  I  did  be-     journalism  reached  its  climax  in  1901,  when 


MR. 
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HEARST    AND    HIS    FAMILY    IN    LONDON 


Presumably  so  powerful  through  his  publications  that,  notwithstanding  prolonged 
assaults  upon  British  policy  in  his  press,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  British 
Premier  during  his  last  stay  in  England.  Through  both  his  mother  and  father, 
\\  illiam  Randolph  Hearst  is  pure  native  stock  five  generations  derived  earlier  from 
British  ancestors;  notwithstanding  which  he  has  been  the  persistent  champion  of 
foreign  minorities  in  the  cities  where  his  papers  are  published 


lieve  in  democracy.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  might  not  be  sound,  but  at  least 
he  was  sincere,  and  that  the  cause  he  stood 
for  was  the  people's  cause.  When,  therefore, 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  broke,  I  walked 


the  reaction  against  the  war  mood  began  to 
assert  itself.  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  the  first  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  Mr.  Hearst,  although 
he  never  recanted,  gradually  toned  down  until 
the  worst  of  his  papers  to-day  is  but  the  ghost 


down  to  my  editorial  room  and  said  to  the  in  this  respect  of  what  all  of  them  were  at  the 
boys,  'Unlimber  the  guns;  we  are  going  to  turn  of  the  century.  This  is  worth  bearing 
fight  for  Bryan.'"  in  mind.  Hearst  journalism  is  not  identical 
According  to  Mr.  Hearst's  version  this  un-  with  yellow  journalism,  and  its  most  danger- 
selfish  act  caused  the  "interests"  to  turn  upon  ous  features  might  flourish  with  hardly  any 
him  so  effectively  that  in  October,  1896,  his  sensationalism  in  the  news. 
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and  Chicago,  forexample, 
have  never  fully  suc- 
cumbed) but  on  thewhole 
the  machine  was  impres- 
sive and  efficient.  And 
it  was  uniform  in  its 
workings.  Despite  the 
wide  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  Hearst 
writers  and  editors  there 
was  something  about  any 
Hearst  newspaper  that 
instantly  identified  it. 

As  his  apparent  power 
over  men's  minds  de- 
veloped he  became  pos- 
sessed of  an  ambition 
which  has  befuddled 
many  less  capable  men. 
He  wanted  public  office. 
He  wanted  to  test  the 
power  of  his  newspapers 
to  get  him  votes.  The 
results  of  his  rash  experi- 
ment  must  be  sought 
over  a  period  of  years, 
but  they  are  conclusive. 
Mr.  Hearst,  speaking  in 
terms  of  bulk,  is  the 
greatest  of  American 
editors,  but  he  is  only  a 
third-rate  or  fourth-rate 
politician. 

The  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
political  career  is  its  er- 
ratic nature.  "  During 
the  ten  years  William 
Mr.  Hearst's  material  progress,  relatively  Randolph  Hearst  has  been  active  in  New 
slow  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  gathered  York  State  politics,"  said  a  writer  in  the 
momentum  as  it  went  on.  By  1906  the  com-  New  York  M/'orld  at  the  time  of  his  mayor- 
bined  circulations  of  the /^w^rzV^w  and  yowr-  alty  campaign  in  1909,  "he  has  been  iden- 
nal  had  reached  the  million  point,  exceeding  tified  with  more  parties  as  a  candidate  or 
those  of  the  morning  and  evening  Worlds  by     a    promoter  of   candidates   of   his  own  per- 
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MAYOR  HYLAN  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  MR.  HEARST 

Their  association  is  characteristic  of  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Hylan's  political  profession 
and  performances.  Professing  to  fight  the  battle  for  civic  righteousness,  his  alliance 
with  Hylan  and  Tammany  aligns  him  with  the  Democratic  machine  in  New  York 
City,  while  in  California  at  the  same  time  he  is  fighting  for  the  reelection  of  Hiram 
W.  Johnson  for  United  States  Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket 


a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  the  circulation 
figures  stuck.  Hearst  journalism  had  satu- 
rated the  New  York  market.  Meanwhile  it 
was  growing  in  other  fields.     Mr.  Hearst  had 


sonal  selection  than  any  other  man  in  fifty 
years.  At  one  time  or  another  he  has  been 
the  regular  party  candidate  of  two  parties 
— the  Democratic  and  Independence  League, 


early  invaded  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Bos-     or  Independence  party,  as  it   later  became 


ton.  He  gradually  added  to  these  cities,  and 
to  his  original  stamping  grounds  of  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  the  important  cen- 
ters of  Washington,  Seattle,  Atlanta,  De- 
troit, Rochester,  and  Milwaukee.  In  some 
he  was  more  successful  than  in  others  (Boston 


known.  He  has  openly  fused  with  the  Re- 
publicans on  two  occasions,  once  in  promoting 
the  candidacy  for  sheriff  of  Max  F.  Ihmsen,  his 
campaign  manager  for  several  years,  and  with 
the  Republican  organization  then  in  control 
of  former  Governor  Odell  in    1903  to  elect 
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MR.    HEARST    AT   THE    BALLOT    BOX 

He  has  been  active  in  both  the  major  political  parties  and  has  twice  operated  a  party  of  his  own.     He  has  frequently 
been  a  candidate  for  office;  with  the  exception  of  one  inconspicuous  term  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  these 

ambitions  have  not  met  with  success  at  the  polls 


anti-Tammany  candidates  to  the  board  of 
aldermen.  In  the  present  campaign  he  has 
fused  with  the  Republicans  to  the  extent  of 
hitching  on  to  all  the  candidates  nominated 
by  the  regular  Republican  organization  with 
the  exception  of  mayor." 

This  summary  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  political  perambulations.  These 
have  usually  revolved  about  the  Democratic 
party,  although  it  has  never  been  possible  for 
anyone,  Democrat  or  otherwise,  to  put  a 
thumb  down  at  any  election  and  be  certain 
that  Mr.  Hearst  was  under  it.  His  first  great 
campaign,  after  he  came  to  New  York,  was, 
as  has  been  related  in  his  own  words,  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  Four  years  later  he  again 
supported  Mr.  Bryan.  His  critics  have  been 
unkind  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Hearst  was 
impelled  on  this  occasion  less  by  a  fervent  be- 
lief in  Mr.  Bryan's  policies  than  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  promise  to  support  Mr.  Hearst  in 
1904.  This,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Hearst 
has  always  denied,  but  it  is  certain  that  after 
1904,  when  he  failed  to  get  any  support  from 
the  great  commoner,  he  gradually  formed  a 
distaste  for  him,  and  during  the  1908  cam- 
paign   referred   to   him,   with   characteristic 


vigor,  as  "the  world  renowned  loose  skin  man, 
who  can  reverse  himself  in  his  own  integu- 
ment, so  that  vou  cannot  tell  whether  he  is 
going  or  coming."  A  man  who  had  suffered 
a  grievous  personal  disappointment  might 
speak  in  this  way,  and  so  too  might  a  patriot 
who  had  been  shocked  by  the  discovery  that 
an  associate  did  not  share  his  own  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  common  weal. 

Mr.  Hearst's  personal  career  in  politics  be- 
gan in  1902,  when  he  ran  as  a  Tammany  candi- 
date for  Congress  from  the  eleventh  New  York 
district.  This  was  in  the  declining  days  of 
Richard  Croker,  and  Mr.  Hearst  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  receiving  his  nomination  at  the 
hands  of  that  venerable  exponent  of  practical 
politics.  His  success  in  the  election  was  ac- 
companied by  an  unhappy  omen,  for  a  supply 
of  fireworks  which  had  been  collected  in  Mad- 
ison Square  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
victory  of  the  common  people  exploded  pre- 
maturely at  a  cost  of  eighteen  lives. 

But  the  Hearst  career  in  Congress  was  not 
marked  by  anything  resembling  fireworks. 
Although  he  was  the  author  of  several  bills 
and  amendments,  mostly  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  none  of  them  were  passed,  and  he  is 
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A    "FRIEND   OF   THE    PEOPLE" 

Mr.  Hearst  addressing  a  political  meeting  in  West  Street, 
New  York.  His  favorite  pose  is  that  of  the  friend  of  the 
common  man,  notwithstanding  his  true  position  as  in- 
heritor of  an  enormous  fortune,  present  owner  of  palatial 
houses  in  New  York  and  California,  a  large  mining  camp 
in  South  Dakota,  and  great  ranches  in  Mexico 

said  to  have  attended  only  twenty-five  ses- 
sions during  his  two  terms  in  the  house. 
During  his  first  term  he  voted  with  the  Tam- 
many delegation,  but  when  Mr.  Croker  was 
succeeded  in  the  im.perial  purple  by  Mr. 
Murphy  he  broke  away. 

In  1904  Mr.  Mearst  was  an  active  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  preference  shown  by  Tam- 
many for  the  respectable  Judge  Parker  frus- 
trated his  hopes.  In  this  campaign  he  was 
credited  with  having  spent  from  §400,000  up- 
ward, the  amount  varying  according  to  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  narrator.  After  the 
nomination  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Judge 
Parker,  but  without  noticeable  enthusiasm. 

In  1905  Mr.  Hearst  appeared  in  the  field  as 
an  anti-Tammany  candidate  for  m.avor  of 
New  York  City,  and  came  within  3,000  votes 
of  winning  over  McClellan.  After  the  elec- 
tion he  made  charges  of  ballot-box  stuffing 
whichwere  not  finally  disposed  of  until  a  re- 
count several  years  later  showed  that  Mc- 
Clellan had  undoubtedly  won. 


In  1906  Mr.  Hearst  wanted  to  be  governor 
and  for  a  time  Mr.  Murph>'  and  the  Tammany 
machine  concurred  with  him  in  this  laudable 
ambition.  But  the  nomination  was  hardly 
in  his  hands  before  he  turned  against  the 
doubtless  much  bewildered  Mr.  Murphy, 
whom  he  denounced  and  caricatured  in  pris- 
on stripes.  In  this  wa\-  Mr.  Hearst  had  the 
'lammany  nomination  as  well  as  the  moral 
advantage  of  being  on  bad  terms  with  Tam- 
man\'.  Later  Mr.  Murphy  asserted  that 
Hearst  had  agreed  with  him  to  put  $500,000 
into  the  campaign,  that  he  had  made  this  con- 
ditional upon  the  appointment  of  William  J. 
Connors  as  chairman  of  the  state  Demo- 
cratic comm.ittee,  and  that  besides  denouncing 
Mr.  Connors  as  a  crooked  politician  he  had 
paid  something  less  than  the  full  sum. 

In  1907  Mr.  Hearst  flirted  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  his 
campaign  manager,  Max  Ihmsen,  sheriff.  In 
1908,  warned  by  his  experience  in  1904,  he 
refused  to  nominate  himself  for  the  presidency 
but  reorganized  his  Independence  League  to 
beat  Bryan.  Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  an  oil  dealer 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  John  Temple 
Graves,  a  special  writer  for  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, were  the  nominees,  and  Mr.  Hearst 
made  the  campaign  interesting  by  publishing 
the  famous  letters  from  John  D.  Archbold  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  Senator  Foraker. 
So  pleased  was  Colonel  Roosevelt  with  this 
contribution  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  that 
he  invited  Mr.  Hearst  to  the  White  House 
shortly  after  the  election. 

In  1909  Mr.  Hearst  renewed  his  attempt  to 
become  mayor  of  New  York,  this  year  run- 
ning on  a  "Civic  Alliance"  ticket  which  ex- 
cept for  his  own  name  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  failed  by  a 
wider  margin  than  in  1905  and  next  year  let 
his  name  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  on  an  abortive  independent  ticket. 
In  1910  he  was  urging  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
"drive  the  bosses  out  of  the  Republican 
party,"  but  in  191 2  he  veered  toward  Wilson, 
whom  he  half-heartedl\'  supported  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  indignantly  repudiated. 

The  municipal  election  of  191 3  found  Mr. 
Hearst  supporting  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
with  whom  he  quarreled  fourteen  days  after 
the  latter  becam.e  m.a\'or.  Four  years  later 
he  allied  himself  with  Tammany  again  to  elect 
Hylan,  and  condemned  Mitchel  in  his  cus- 
tomary term.s  of  reproach  for  his  supposed 
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A    WAR-TIME    PICTURE    OF    MR.    HEARST 

With  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels.  Mr.  Hearst's  papers,  before  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  were  so  anti-British  that  they  were  practically  pro-German.  This  attitude  was  altered 
overnight  in  April,  191 7,  but  the  Hearst  support  of  the  American  effort  in  the  war  was  so  complicated  with  his 
attack  on  all  things  British  that  the  net  result  of  his  editorial  influence  was  of  no  practical  value  to  the  war  effort 

of  the  United  States 


subserviency  to  "selfish  and  sinister  in- 
terests." 

Almost  every  election  since  1904  has  had 
its  rumors  of  a  Hearst  candidacy,  even  when 
Mr.  Hearst  did  not  actually  enter  the  lists. 
In  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1922,  Mr.  Hearst  sig- 
nally failed  to  keep  his  name  from  being  put 
forward  by  persons  representing  themselves 
as  his  agents  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
governorship.  When  he  endeavored  to  pass 
this  honour  off  on  Mayor  Hylan  the  political 
gossips  insisted  on  explaining  that  he  did  it 
because  he  was  already  making  arrangements 
to  be  the  Democratic  nomiinee  for  President 
in  1924. 

Mr.  Hearst  fmds  himself,  well  along  in 
his  career,  a  captain  of  industry  and  not  much 
different,  except  in  his  professions,  from  the 
other  captains,  whom  he  continues,  more  from 
habit  than  from  conviction,  to  excoriate. 

He  has  "interests"  of  his  own,  not  con- 
spicuously less  selfish  than  those  of  other 
capitalists;  his  mining  town  of  Lead,  South 
Dakota,  is  as  hard  and  fast  a  little  feudalism 
as  any  reactionary  could  wish ;  his  great  white 
mansion  on  the  hills  north  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 


California,  looks  to  the  sea  past  a  carefully 
guarded  estate  of  royal  proportions;  he  has  a 
great  ranch  in  Mexico;  and  in  the  process  of 
reinvesting  his  profits  and  financing  his  widely 
scattered  enterprises  he  must  have  exposed 
himself  at  times  to  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  Wall  Street  or  some  of  its  brother 
streets  in  other  cities  than  New  York.  If  his 
sympathy  with  the  common  man  has  sur- 
vived the  years  it  has  not  done  so  because  he 
lived  the  life  of  the  common  man,  or  had 
concerns  identical  with  those  of  the  common 
man. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  years  1 
think  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  appear  as  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  figures  of  our  time.  His 
was  an  opportunity  and  a  talent  greater 
of  its  kind  than  have  come  to  any  man  in  our 
history.  He  had,  in  the  flush  of  his  youth,  1 
am  convinced,  certain  elementary  ideals  of 
democracy,  of  justice  for  the  under  dog.  He 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  great  liberal  lead- 
er. And  of  all  this  there  is  little  or  nothing 
left.  In  its  place  is  onl\'  the  largest  publicity 
agency  that  has  ever  fallen  under  the  control 
of  any  man — the  largest  and  the  most  futile. 
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LIFE  AMONG  THE  ESKIMOS 

The  Difficulties  and  Hardships  of  the  Arctic.     How  Motion  Pictures  Were 
Secured  of  Nanook  of  the  North  and  His  Hardy  and  Generous   People 

By    ROBERT   J.    FLAHERTY,    F.  R.  G.  S. 
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THIRTY  or  more  \ears  ago  the  in- 
terior of  Northern  Lngava  teemed 
with  bands  of  barren  ground  cari- 
bou. They  numbered  thousands. 
Now,  however,  only  a  few,  in  strag- 
gling bands,  of  twenty  or  less,  are  seen.  A 
caribou  kill  of  even  a  half  dozen  after  a  long 
summer's  trip  into  the  interior  is  an  event 
among  the  Eskimo.  Skins  for  clothing  con- 
sequentl\'  are  rare.  The  Cape  Dufferin  peo- 
ple are  the  poorest  clad  I  have  eve'-  seen.  The 
clothing  of  the  persons  I  chose  for  the  film  was 
no  exception,  so  I  cast  around  for  means  of 
getting  skins  with  which  to  make  new  and 
better  costumes.  No  skins  were  to  be  had. 
Those  few  fortunates  who  had  new  deerskin 
clothing  refused  for  anything  I  might  have  in 
exchange  to  let  it  go.  1  did  secure  for  m\' 
own  wear  a  much  worn  koolitah  (hooded  coat) 
and  an  old  pair  of  deerskin  trousers,  but  the 
present  in  exchange  was  a  brand-new  Win- 
chester and  two  hundred  cartridges. 

Along  about  freeze-up  time,  one  Nevalingha 
came  into  the  post  to  trade,  and  inadvertently 
I  heard  that  he  and  his  hunting  companion 
had  made  a  deer  kill  in  the  far  interior  during 
the  summer,  so  far,  however,  from  the  coast 
that  they  had  had  to  cache  the  skins  and 


horns  expecting  to  bring  them  down  by  sledge 
in  winter.  I  approached  Nevalingha  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  skins,  but  he  explained 
that  all  of  them  were  promised,  some  to  his 
father,  some  to  friends,  some  to  his  brother 
and  so  on.  He  couldn't  break  his  promises 
and  at  any  rate  the\'  all  needed  them  badly. 
As  well  did  I  need  them,  and  I  made  extrava- 
gant bids,  but  all  that  I  had,  said  he,  could  not 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  warm  winter 
clothing.  However,  those  to  whom  he  was 
to  have  given  skins  were  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  promises.  1  was  to  give 
him  food  and  ammunition  and  walrus  meat 
for  his  dogs  and  upon  his  return  with  the  skins 
was  to  pa\'  him  as  much  as  if  they  were  all 
white  foxes.  Nevalingha,  the  ne'er-do-well, 
became  prospectively  a  rich  man.  He  had 
never  stood  high  in  the  factor's  favor — "  Hell 
for  eatin'  and  not  much  for  foxes,"  the  latter 
said.  He  and  his  companion  were  gone  three 
weeks  into  a  country  in  which  the  Eskimos 
had  never  hunted  foxes  before.  They  re- 
turned with  not  onl\'  the  twent\-two  deer 
skins,  but  to  the  amazement  of  the  factor,  with 
the  prime  pelts  of  fort\-three  foxes — to  one  of 
these  Eskimos  a  fabulous  fortune. 

Winter  had  hardly  set  in  before  various  Es- 
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CHASE    OF    MOULTING    GEESE,    AS    SEEN    BY    A^N    ESKIMO    ARTIST 
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ESKIMO    DRAWINGS 

Done  with  pencil  after  the  manner  of  their  designs  upon  ivory.     These  drawings 
show  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  a  walrus,  and  the  beginning  of  a  chase  after  reindeer 


kimos  from  north  and  south  along  the  seaboard 
came  sledging  into  the  post.  All  of  them  com- 
plained of  the  hard  winter — no  seals.  The 
sea  ice,  said  they,  was  frozen  for  miles  and 
miles,  farther  out  than  in  any  other  year  they 
could  remember.  There  had  been  a  lapse  of 
days  in  the  constant  winter  winds  and  the 
movement  and  the  milling  of  the  ice  fields  were 
stilled  and,  like  magic,  seal  hunting  lanes  and 
tidal  pools  were  frozen  fast.  Until  heavy 
gales  again  should  blow,  the  doors  of  their 
hunting  grounds  were  closed.  Some  spoke  of 
the  long  and  fruitless  vigils,  day  by  day  and 
through  the  nights,  over  the  breathing  holes  of 
seal:  some,  without  seal  oil  for  their  lamps,  of 


the  darkness  of  the  igloos.  They  spoke  even 
of  madness  that  comes  from  starvation,  and 
in  distress  of  mind  sought  advice  as  to  what 
they  should  do  with  a  madman  who  terrorized 
and  paralyzed  the  whole  village,  threatening 
the  safety  of  women  and  children  and  keeping 
the  men  from  their  hunting.  There  were 
tales  of  bear,  themselves  hungry  for  the  seal 
upon  which  they  live,  prowling  about  the 
encampments  at  night.  One  old  couple  asleep 
in  their  igloo  had  been  wakened  by  the  snow 
of  the  igloo  dome  falling  on  their  faces,  to  see 
by  the  feeble  lamp  light  the  mask  of  a  bear 
sniffmg  and  growling  as  he  moved  his  head  to 
and  fro — sniffing  the  good  seal  oil  smell  of 
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Eskimo  boy 


An  Eskimo  girl  in  summer  garb 
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lamp  and  clothing.  With 
ready  wit  the  old  woman 
had  seized  her  trimming 
stick,  lighted  it,  and  hold- 
ing it  to  the  bear's  nose 
had  kept  the  beast  at 
bay  while  her  husband 
crawled  outside  for  his 
harpoon ! 

II 

ONE  of  the  great 
problems  in  the 
making  of  the  film  was 
the  construction  of  an 
igloo  large  enough  for 
the  filming  of  interior 
scenes.  The  average  Es- 
kimo igloo,  about  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  was 
much  too  small.  On  the 
dimensions  1  laid  out  for 
them,  a  diameter  of  twenty  five  feet,  Nanook 
and  his  companions  started  in  to  build  the  big- 
gest igloo  of  their  lives.  For  two  days  they 
worked,  the  women  and  children  helping  them. 
Then  came  the  hard  part — to  cut  insets  for 
five  large  slab-ice  windows  without  weakening 
the  dome.  They  had  hardly  begun  when  the 
dome  fell  in  pieces  to  the  ground.  "Never 
mind,"  said  Nanook,  ''  1  can  do  it  next  time." 
For  two  days  more  they  worked,  but  again 
with  the  same  result;  as  soon  as  they  began 


The  fur  trade 
watching  the 


STALKING    A    HERD    OF    WALRUS 
The  hunter  can  be  barely  distinguished  from  the  rocks  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  picture,  his  harpoon  and  rope  lying  on  the  ground  at  his  right 


INSIDE    AN    IGLOO 
r  visiting  the  Eskimo  family  in  their  icy  home  and 
meal  cooking  in  the  soapstone  bowl  at  the  right 

setting  in  the  ice  windows  their  structure  fell 
to  the  ground,  it  was  a  huge  joke  this  time, 
and  holding  their  sides  they  laughed  their 
misfortune  away.  Again  Nanook  began  on 
the  "  big  aggie  igloo,"  but  this  time  the  women 
and  children  hauled  barrels  of  water  on 
sledges  from  the  water  hole  and  iced  the  walls 
as  fast  as  they  went  up.  Finally  the  igloo 
was  finished  and  they  stood  eyeing  it  as  satis- 
fied as  so  many  children  completing  a  house 
of  blocks.     The  light  from  the  ice  windows 

proved  inadequate,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  inte- 
riors were  finally  filmed 
the  dome's  half  just  over 
the  camera  had  to  be  cut 
away,  so  Nanook  and  his 
family  went  naked  to  bed 
and  naked  to  rise  with  all 
the  cold  of  out-of-doors 
pouring  in. 

Ill 

THE  mechanical  skill 
of  the  Eskimo  is  in 
many  ways  remarkable 
and  has  more  than  once 
stood  me  in  good  stead. 
To  one  of  my  men  1 
deputed  the  care  of  my 
cameras.  Bringing  them 
from  the  cold  outside 
into  contact  with  the 
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kimos  around  ejaculating  their  "Ais"  and 
"Ahs,"  he  managed  to  succeed  where  I  had 
failed. 

N-ever  shall  I  forget  his  proffered  ministra- 
tions to  an  ulcerated  tooth.  After  witnessing 
the  inadequacy  of  all  the  resources  of  my 
medicine  kit  and  the  disastrous  failure  of 
an  attempt  to  pull,  he  came  to  me,  perfectly 
right  in  reasoning  and  intention,  with  a  tiny 
drill  which  he  had  laboriously  fashioned  out  of 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  IGLOO 
Rude  building  blocks  are  carved  from  packed  snow  with 
an  ivory  knife  and  are  arranged  in  a  dome-like  form,  as 
in  the  larger  picture.  The  cracks  are  then  filled  with 
loose  snow,  as  in  the  upper  view.  The  lower  picture 
shows  a  ruined  igloo,  illustrating  the  way  he  entrance 
is  often  buried  under  drifting  snow 

warm  air  of  the  base  often  frosted  them 
inside  and  out  which  necessitated  taking 
them  apart  and  carefully  drying  them  piece 
by  piece.  With  the  motion  picture  cameras 
there  was  no  difficulty,  but  with  my  graflex 
I  found  to  my  sorrow  such  a  complica- 
tion of  parts  that  1  could  not  get  it  together 
again.  For  several  days  its  in'ards  lay  strewn 
on  my  work  table.  "Harry  Lauder"  finally 
volunteered  for  the  task  of  putting  them  to- 
gether, and  through  a  long  evening  before  a 
flickering  candle  and  with  a  crowd   of   Es- 


"^-''-'-...t 


a  ten  penny  nail  and  mounted  in  a  carpenter's 
brace! 

That  misunderstandings  should  arise  at 
times  between  myself  and  the  Eskimos  was, 
I  suppose,  inevitable.  They  were  due  for 
the  most  part  to  my  own  inability  to  compre- 
hend exactly  what  they  meant  to  say  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  were  soon  ex- 
plained away.  Only  once  under  peculiar 
stress  did  misunderstanding  assume  serious 
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proportions.  This  was  with  one  Auviuk  who 
was,  for  an  Eskimo,  of  an  unusually  high- 
strung  and  nervous  temperament,  and  for 
that  very  reason,  I  might  add,  the  better 
suited  to  fill  one  of  the  dramatic  roles  for 
which  I  had  cast  him.  The  following  scene, 
however,  was  not  of  my  staging.  It  was 
on  our  return  from  the  bear  hunting  expedi- 
tion which  I  have  chronicled  in  a  former  arti- 
cle.    For  three  days  we  had  been  without 


oil — three  days  of  subsisting  on  cold  food  and 
no  tea — when  we  came  to  a  cache  and  a  gallon 
of  the  precious  fuel,  and  the  almost  unbear- 
able tension  of  numb  hunger  was  relieved. 
The  following  day,  travelling  with  difficulty 
in  the  face  of  a  bitterly  cold  drifter,  we  had 
halted  to  disentangle  the  snarled  traces  of  the 
team,  and  Auviuk  called  to  me  saying  that  the 
oil  was  gone,  had  been  left  behind.  Only 
then  did  I  realize  with  a  poignancy  that  went 


through  me  like  a  stab  all  that  that  oil  meant. 
I  could  not  contain  myself.  "Harry  Lauder" 
and  his  companion,  scenting  trouble,  dis- 
creetly withdrew,  one  ahead  and  one  behind, 
and  were  lost  in  a  blue  of  drift.  Auviuk  had 
drawn  his  snow  knife  from  his  belt  and  now 
brandishing  it  in  front  of  me  was  pouring  out 
a  lava  flow  in  Eskimo.  The  harpoons  lay 
lashed  in  front  of  me  on  the  sledge,  and  1  was 
debating  my  chances  of  seizing  one  in  time 
when  it  dawned  upon  me  that  Auviuk's 
rather  startling  pantomime  was  not  intended 


SIDE    LIGHTS   ON    NORTHERN    LIFE 

Upper  picture,  landing  a  walrus  captured  in  summer  on 
Hudson's  Bay;  middle,  keeping  watch  over  a  seal's 
breathing-hole  in  winter.  With  harpoon  ready,  the 
Eskimo  will  sometimes  sit  like  this  for  a  whole  day  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  strike.  Lower,  an  Eskimo  baby 
toddling  in  the  author's  camp 
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offensively  Out  of  the  drift  at  this  juncture  the  islands  l\-ing  off  the  coast  were  multitudes 
came  "Harr\'  Lauder"  holding  aloft  the  lost  of  nesting  sea  pigeons  and  eiders.  Every 
^j-ticle— an  old  tin  can  I  had  purposely  dis-  ka\ack  that  came  paddling  in  was  loaded, 
carded!     The  incident  was  closed  that  night      decks   over,    with    scores   of   geese,    salmon, 

eiders,  and  dozens  of  eggs  for  trade.  The 
sun  went  down  about  eleven  and  rose  again 
about  two;  it  did  not  go  far  below  the  blue 
line  of  northern  hills,  and  the  glow  of  it  shot 
constantl\-  up  the  sk\-,  splashing  color  on  each 
cloud  bank  that  sailed  bw  Everyone  now 
slept  when  he  willed ;  the  voices  of  some  rioting 
group  of  \oungsters  were  alwa\s  in  the  air. 
Nanook  was  restless,  the  wanderlust  again 


INTIMATE    GLIMPSES    OF    ARCTIC    ANIMALS 


Upper  and  middle  pictures;  baby 
seals;  lower,  a  young  Arctic   fox 


over  a  love  feast  of  dried  apples  with  plenty  of 
sugar,  well  cooked  and  warm. 

Spring  in  the  North  is  a  laggard,  long  in 
coming.  It  was  not  until  the  last  week  in 
.Max-  that  two  lone  honking  geese  flving  low 
over  the  post  brought  the  natives  running 
from  their  tents  exclaiming  "Awvung  (spring") 
is  here!"  B\-  the  end  of^June  all  the  snow, 
save  deep  drifts  in  ravines  and  along  the 
slopes  of  hills,  was  gone.  .Arctic  flowers, 
solid  masses  of  purple,  white,  and  vellow, 
sprang  up  through  the  tawn  and  russet  mosses 
of  the  plains.  Flock  upon  fleck  of  geese  like 
regiments  came  sailing  through  thesky;  and 
cove\s  of  ptarmigan  hovered  near  the  post 
and  even  perched  upon  the  houses.  Arctic  sal- 
mon, whose  sides  shone  like  burnished  steel 
and  silver  were  teeming  in  the  mouths  of  the 
streams  that  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and  amona 


was  upon  him.  He  knew,  he  laid  one  day 
when  we  were  making  the  whale  boat  ready 
for  sea,  where  there  were  man\'  white  whales 
that  pla\ed  in  a  little  bottle-necked  harbor 
some   three   days    kayacking   up   the   coast. 
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We  might,  he  continued,  hopefully,  get   the 
"big  aggie"  (picture)  there. 

Ice  fields  still  lay  along  the  coast,  the  blue- 
green   ribbons  of  water  lanes   amongst  them 


With  a  gale  from  the  west  the  ice  fields  again 
came  in  and,  rafting  high  along  the  bare  rock 
masses  of  the  coast,  kept  us  prisoners.  We 
went  inland  during  the  detention,  goose  hunt- 
ing among  the  tundra's  tiny  discs  of  ponds. 
The  geese,  having  shed  their  wing  feathers, 
were  unable  to  fly.  By  running  them  down 
the  men  secured  them,  a  task,  however,  that 
with  the  spongy  nature  of  the  moss-carpeted 
ground,  was  sporting  enough. 

For  two  days  we  worked  through  every 
winding  lane  that  opened  with  the  tides,  or 
hauled  the  boat  up  on  to  the  floes  as  the  lanes 


BIRD    LIFE    ON    HUDSON  S    BAY 

Upper  picture,  nest  and  eggs  of  an  eider  duck;  middle, 
pigeon    rookery;     lower,    a    freshly    hatched    gull 


ever  changing  with  the  working  of  the  winds 
and  tide.  Came  a  driving  nor'easter  herding 
the  floes  to  sea  and  before  the  day  was  ended 
all  that  remained  of  those  vast  fields  was  a 
thin  white  line  far  out  in  the  west. 

Wild  fowl  in  multitudes  we  encountered  on 
the  way.  Under  the  leaning  brows  of  great 
cliffs  that  rose  three  hundred  feet  in  air  were 
strata  of  sea  gulls  and  clouds  of  sea  pigeons 
and  big  eiders.  A  weird  medley  were  their 
wild  cries  and  screams,  the  re-echoing  of  our 
guns,  and  the  deep  booming  of  the  sea. 

Where  we  landed  for  sea  pigeon  eggs  the 
sea  pigeons  swarmed  like  flies  hardly  an  arm's 
length  above  us.  Waiting  until  they  ap- 
proached circling  toward  him,  Nanook  with 
a  piece  of  drift  wood  would  hurl  it  breast  on, 
bringing  down  there  or  four  birds  with  a 
single  throw. 


closed  in  again,  until  a  providential  offshore 
wind  finally  freed  us  and  we  bowled  in  to  a 
bare  rock  strip  of  point  which  proved  to  be 
Nanook's  "Culelulewak  noona"  (the  white 
whale  land). 

We  dared    not  camp  too  near  the  bottle- 
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A  dog  team  resting  in  the  drifted  snow 


necked  entrance  to  the  whale  ground  for  even 
from  a  mile  a\va\'  the  banging  of  an  oar  against 
a  gunwale  might  frighten  the  whales  and 
drive  them  out  to  sea.  We  camped  under 
the  lee  of  a  cliflf  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and 
upon  the  crest  one  or  another  of  the  men  took 
turns  as  lookouts  for  whale.  It  was  two 
weeks  to  a  dav  when  a  school  of  some  twent\' 
all  told,  came  swinging  in  from  sea.  Nanook 
leading  the  fleet  of  ka\ackers  slowly  paddled 
toward  the  Harbor's  mouth.  "Harr\-  Lauder" 
carr\ ing  the  Akelev  camera,  and  m\self  with 
the  hand  camera  and  film  retorts  walked  over- 
land to  the  harbor  head.  We  were  hardlv 
more  than  half  wa\-  over  when  the  lookout 
signalled  that  the  whales  were  in.  The 
ka\ackers  at  their  fastest  speed  raced  for  the 
entrance,  and  side  by  side  with  paddles  beat 
ing  gunwales  and  all  the  shouts  and  \ells 
their  lungs  could  stand  came  slowl\-  in.  The 
deafening  din  threw  the  quarry  into  a  panic. 
The  whales'  ear  drums,  Nanook  had  explained, 
are  so  sensitive  that  sound  not  onl\-  frightens 
but  hurts  them.  Their  snow  white  bodies 
flashed  in  the  sun  as  the\-  came  up  to  blow  or 
to  rush  around  the  small  loop  of  the  harbor's 
end  onl\-  to  meet  the  barriers  of  land.  Time 
after  time  they  tried  to  break  through  the  ka\-- 
ack's  cordon  only  to  be  driven  back  again  or 
harpooned  if  they  came  too  near.  For  an 
hour  the  fight  kept  on  until  five,  all  told,  were 
harpooned.  With  their  kaxacks  hitched  in 
line,  Nanook  and  his  companions  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  da\'  towing  in  the  kill  and 
hauling  them  out  on  shore.     Two  days  were 


consumed  in  cutting  up  the  kill  and  apportion- 
ing it,  and  then  with  the  whale  boat  full  of 
meat  which  Nanook  was  taking  as  presents 
to  his  people  at  the  post,  we  left  for  the  south, 
all  the  stock  of  film  1  carried  exposed  on  Na- 
nook's  last  "big  aggie." 

When  August  came  we  began  speculating 
as  to  when  the  little  schooner  with  its  mails 
from  home  and  news  of  the  busy  world  would 
come.  The  factor  and  1  thumbed  through 
the  post  diaries  for  years  back  for  dates  of 
past  arrivals  and.  averaging  them  up,  we  each 
made  a  bet  upon  the  date  we  thought  would 
win.  We  kept  a  lookout  almost  constantly 
on  the  hill,  and  offered  a  prize,  a  sack  of  sea 
biscuit,  to  him  who  first  should  see  her  sails. 

She  arrived  at  last,  and  was  received  en- 
thusiastically by  every  person  and  every  dog 
about  the  trading  post.  My  belongings, 
which  long  since  had  been  at  least  partially 
packed  in  expectation  of  departure,  were 
taken  aboard.  1  looked  once  more  about  the 
cramped  quarters  that  I  had  occupied  for  a 
year  at  the  trading  post,  and  finally  followed 
my  baggage  on  to  the  schooner. 

Nanook  and  his  companions  came  aboard 
for  a  last  farewell.  When  the  ship  headed 
out  to  sea,  reluctantl\'  the\'  took  leave;  but  off 
either  side  they  followed  in  their  kayacks 
until  the  ship,  gathering  speed,  slowly  drew 
away.  1  saw  them  turn  at  last,  still  waving 
as  they  made  in  toward  shore  to  the  little 
spots  of  tawny  tents  which,  standing  out  in 
the  vastness  of  dreary  wastes  of  shore,  are  all 
that  they  call  home. 


NEW  PARTIES  FOR  OLD? 

Widespread  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
'ocratic  Parties,  as  not  Representative  of  the  Aspirations  of 
the  People.     What  It  Means  and  What  Can  Be  Done  about  It 

By   mark   SULLIVAN 


WITHIN  a  few  weeks  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of 
American  men  and  women 
will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote. 
In  more  than  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  their  discretion,  as  a  practical  matter, 
will  be  confined  to  a  choice  between  two 
candidates,  of  whom  one  will  be  labeled — 
though  not  necessarily  described — by  the 
word  "Republican,"  and  the  other  by  the 
word  "  Democrat." 

One  of  the  more  vital  political  realities  of 
this  present  month  of  October,  1922,  among 
the  aspects  of  the  present  confused  political 
situation,  one  of  the  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed, is  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  great 
body  of  voters  who  have  become  detached 
from  traditional  party  moorings,  into  a  new 
party. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  present  writer,  like 
every  other  observer  favorably  situated, 
recognizes  the  extraordinary  political  con- 
fusion of  the  present  time.  Every  thoughtful 
observer  knows  also  how  immense  is  the 
number  of  voters  who  regard  both  the  old 
parties  as  acutely  unsatisfactory — as  failing 
wholly  to  supply,  in  their  policies  or  in  their 
practices,  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
aspirations  or  antipathies  of  many  groups  of 
voters,  groups  so  large  that  in  their  aggregate 
they  are  probably  a  great  majority  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  prophets  of  a 
*'new  party,"  or  a  "third  party"  go  wrong. 
They  add  up  the  sum  of  the  disaffected  in  the 
old  parties,  they  find  this  sum  to  be  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  whole;  and  then  they  assume 
that  the  new  party  is  in  sight.  But  the 
thing  they  fail  to  take  into  account  is  the 
dissonance  and  the  cleavages  among  the 
dissenters  themselves.  Mathematically,  it 
looks  like  a  clear  and  simple  proof,  but  there 
is  more  than  mathematics  in  practical  politics. 
Even  that  simple  axiom  that  the  majority 


rules  is,  so  far  as  practical  politics  is  con- 
cerned, subject  to  serious  qualification.  The 
majority  rules — provided  the  majority  agrees 
with  itself.  The  majority  doesn't  rule  unless 
it  has  a  prevailing  common  denominator  of 
self-interest,  and,  what  is  equally  important, 
unless  the  individuals  and  groups  composing 
the  majority  have  trust  and  confidence  in 
each  other;  and  have  the  willingness  to  modify 
or  forego  some  part  of  their  convictions  for  the 
sake  of  arriving  at  a  common  basis  of  agree- 
ment on  the  remainder.  The  fact  that  a  com- 
pact and  homogeneous  minority  can  always 
prevail  over  a  majority  made  up  of  persons 
who  not  only  dissent  from  the  established 
order,  but  who  also  differ  from  each  other  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it — that  fact 
is  abundantly  illustrated  by  every  insane 
asylum  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
guards  is  always  smaller  than  the  number  of 
inmates;  but  the  guards  agree  among  them- 
selves, trust  each  other,  and  are  able  to  take 
common,  organized  action — whereas  the  in- 
mates don't,  and  can't.  (The  percipient 
reader  will  understand  that  no  insidious 
analogies  are  here  implied.) 

You  can  add  up  the  number  of  voters  who 
don't  like  either  of  the  old  parties ;  and  you  can 
get  a  sum  which,  on  paper,  looks  like  a  new 
party.  But  in  fact  it  isn't  a  new  party  at  all. 
At  one  time  or  another  you  hear  a  good  deal 
about  a  "Farmer-Labor  Party";  and  there 
have  been  this  summer  one  or  two  occasions 
when,  over  a  restricted  local  area,  some 
politicians  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  get 
these  two  groups  to  vote  for  the  same  man. 
But  these  occasions  have  been  due  chiefly  to 
success  in  beguiling  both  groups.  One  group 
or  the  other  is  due  for  severe  disillusionment 
as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  the  performance 
of  promises  made  during  the  campaign.  You 
can't  make  a  permanent  new  party  out  of  the 
sum  of  the  labor  union  members  of  the  coun- 
try   plus    the   sum   of   the   farmers.     Their 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  since  191  i,  and  Democratic  cand 

Republican  opponent  is  Robert  B.  Howell,  whose  politica 

ated  from  those  represented  by  Preside 


economic  interests  are  so  diverse  that  they 
can  hardl\-  ever  be  brought  into  agreement  on 
a  common  programme — when  the\- understand 
the  programme.  At  one  time  this  summer,  the 
railroad  managers  and  the  railroad  workers 
both  had  strong  emotions  of  antagonism  to 
President  Harding's  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican partw  But  \ou  could  not  have 
persuaded  them  to  unite  in  a  common  pro- 
gramme of  their  own.  The  net  of  all  this  is 
that  a  majoritx'  is  not  always  capable  of  being 
welded  into  a  political  partw 

Another  of  the  factors  that  makes  for  the 
perpetuit\-  of  the  two  old  parties  is  the 
presence,  in  each,  of  a  group  of  men  who 
compose  a  kind  of  fraternit\,  based  on  com- 
mon   interest   and  ,K)ld   associations.     These 


are  the  ofiRce  holders  of 
the  part\  that  happens 
to  be  in.  and  the  poten- 
tial office  holders  of  the 
part\  that  happens  to 
be  out.  These  men, 
both  nationally  and 
iocallv',  ranging  from 
cabinet  members  down 
to  postmasters,  county 
clerks,  township  con- 
stables, and  precinct 
committeeme  n — t  hese 
men  compose,  in  each 
party,  the  skeleton  of 
the  organization,  and 
they  alone  are  sufficient 
to  insure  the  permanence 
of  each  of  the  two  old 
parties  against  the  as- 
saults of  unorganized 
majorities. 

It  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  that  the 
Republican  party  and 
the  Democratic  partv, 
merel\'  as  organisms, 
and  regardless  of  the 
principles  for  which  the\' 
stand,  have  become  so 
embedded  as  integral 
parts  of  the  mechanism 
of  government  in  the 
United  States  that,  as 
organisms,  and  under 
their  old  names,  they 
are  likely  to  continue 
to  exist.  No  third 
part\  is  likely  to  supplant  them.  Again  and 
again,  enthusiasts  and  theorists  toy  in  their 
amateur  way  with  this  idea  of  a  new  party. 
But  if  a  new  party  in  the  United  States  could 
not  be  made  a  success  b\'  so  potent  a  leader, 
so  vivid  a  personalit\-.  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— if  he  could  not  make  it  go  under  the 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances  which 
attended  the  birth  of  the  Progressive  part\- — 
then  the  feat  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  under 
an\-  leader  now  at  hand  or  under  any  set  of 
circumstances  now  in  sight.  To  persons  who 
approach  the  subject  with  cold  reason,  rather 
than  with  emotions  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
or  disgust  with  the  old,  the  example  of  the 
Progressive  party  is  convincing.  (In  fact, 
the  chief  hope  of  success  the  Progressive  party 


idate  for  reelection.  His 
1  beliefs  are  widely  separ- 
nt  Hardins 
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could  have,  and  the  degree  of  success  it  did 
have,  lay  principally  in  the  moving  over 
bodily  of  large  sections  of  the  Republican 
organization  and  workers  in  the  various  states 
and  counties.) 

But  this  fact  need  be  no  necessary  dis- 
couragement to  the  reformers,  or  to  the 
otherwise  restless  or  ambitious — to  those  who 
are  disgusted  with  what  is,  and  eager  for 
change.     For  if  the  formation  of  a  new  party 


present  political  situation — it  is  equal!}- 
possible  to  any  adventurer,  to  any  restless 
person  with  the  requisite  energy,  however 
great  or  little  his  degree  of  scruple,  however 
benevolent  or  malevolent  his  purpose,  however 
intelligent  or  unintelligent  his  programme. 

(Before  ending  this  part  of  the  discussion, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  I  ought  to  put  a  shade  of 
qualification  on  what  1  may  have  described 
too    freely    as    the    easy    possibility    of   any 


has  great  difficulties,  the  same  ultimate  pur-  enterprising  person  raiding  the  primaries  of 
pose  is  readily  possible  of  accomplishment  in  a  either  party  and  taking  possession  of  the 
different  way.  By  this  is  meant  the  taking  works.  As  things  stand  to-day,  it  can  be 
possession  of  the  old  parties,  one  or  the  other  done;  and  in  some  states  it  has  been  done  and 
or  both,  by  new  leaders  with  different  policies  is  being  done.  But  it  should  be  added  that 
and  programmes.  The  Republican  and  De-  the  chief  thing  that  makes  this  possible  is  the 
mocratic  parties  are  fairly  certain  to  remain  in  direct  primary.  And  one  of  the  fundamental 
name  and  form.  But  name  and  form  is  political  questions  that  is  just  now  in  flux,  is 
pretty  nearly  all  that  re- 
rrainsof  them.  They  are 
like  ships  without  cap- 
tains or  officers,  ships 
tied  up  to  the  dock  with 
m.erel\'  enough  of  a  skele- 
ton crew  to  keep  them 
from  going  completely  to 
pieces.  Within  reasonable 
limits,  any  enterprising 
person  who  cares  to,  can 
go  aboard  them,  man 
them  provision  them — 
particularly  provision 
them — and  sail  away  in 
practically  any  direction 
the  new  captain  may 
choose.  Let  us  put  the 
thought  plainly!  Which 
is  the  easier  to  a  resolute 
and  energetic  man  or 
group  of  men,  to  go 
through  all  the  infinite 
work  and  overcome  all 
the  inertia  involved  in 
starting  a  new  party,  or 
to  walk  into  the  primaries 
of  one  of  the  old  parties 
and  take  possession  of  the 
works?  And  when  1  say 
this  latter  process  is  easy 
and  open  to  any  energetic 
reformer,  1  do  not  limit 
the  possibility  to  re- 
formers.     It    is   equally  ^^lee  pomerene 

possible      and   this  is  one  j^^  Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  running  for  reelection  against 

of     the    dangers     of    our  Simeon  D.  Fess,  who  has  been  in  the  House  of  Representatives  since  191 3 
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whether  the  direct  primary  is  to  continue  to 
spread  and  finally  become  universal;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  reached  its 
peak  and  is  likely  to  recede.  At  the  moment 
the  tendency  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter  answer;  the  disposition  to  move  back- 
ward from  the  direct  primary — the  direct 
primary  in  its  broadest  form,  at  least — is 
evident  in  New  York,  in  Maine,  in  Indiana,  in 
Iowa,  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  some  other 
states.  Another  thing  to  be  said  in  qualifi- 
cation of  any  too  broad  assertion  about  the 
ease  of  an  outsider  capturing  either  party 
organization,  is  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
underestimate  the  potential  opposition  of  the 
office-holders  and  local  party  workers  who 
compose  the  skeleton  of  the  organization  of 
each  party.  It  is  true  they  take  very  little 
interest  in  principles.  Their  primary  pre- 
occupation is  with  the  offices,  and  also  a  kind 
of  spirit  of  fraternity  based  on  common  inter- 
est and  old  associations.  It  is  always  possible 
for  them  to  come  together  in  a  rather  devoted 
solidarity  for  defense  against  an  outsider,  un- 
less he  makes  his  approach  with  sufficient  tact, 
and  some  little  show  of  regard  for  ancient 
prejudices.) 

If  you  want  to  realize  the  anomalies  which 
violate  the  unity  and  consistency  of  principles 
on  the  part  of  each  of  the  parties,  consider 
the  following  situations  which  have  come  up 
during  the  present  summer: 

In  the  state  of  Nebraska,  the  Republican 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator  has 
been  won  by  a  man,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Howell, 
who  preaches  and  practices  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities;  who  is  opposed  to 
that  one  of  President  Harding's  policies 
which  is  nearest  his  heart,  namely,  the  ship 
subsidy;  who,  in  fact,  believes  in  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  mercantile  shipping.  Now, 
it  happens  that  Mr.  Howell  is  an  unusually 
able  person.  If  any  man  has  justification  for 
believing  in  municipal  ownership,  he  has. 
And  if  ever  we  are  to  have  in  this  country  any 
experiment  in  government  ownership  of  any 
business  whatever,  there  is  hardly  any  man 
to  whom  it  could  be  entrusted  with  greater 
hope  of  success  than  to  Mr.  Howell.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  believers  in  municipal 
or  national  ownership  and  operation  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  are  talkers  only.  Mr. 
Howell  is  a  doer,  in  addition.  He  has  won 
his  franchise  to  be  a  talker  on  this  subject  by 
first  being  a  doer.     Mr.  Howell  has  actually 


been  thq  manager  of  the  Omaha  Municipal 
Gas  and  Water  Works;  and  in  that  capacity, 
by  virtue  of  a  gift  for  management,  a  trained 
mind,  and  practical  engineering  experience, 
has  made  this  experiment  in  municipal  owner- 
ship and  management  a  unique  success.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  point,  the 
question  is:  how  much  is  there  in  common 
between  Mr.  Howell,  as  the  Republican  sena- 
torial candidate  in  Nebraska,  and,  for  ex- 
ample, Senator  Lodge,  as  the  Republican 
senatorial  candidate  in  Massachusetts? 

In  this  same  state  of  Nebraska  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  United  States  Senator, 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  has  a  past  record  of 
opposition  to  prohibition;  while  the  man  to 
whom  the  Democratic  nomination  for  gover- 
nor has  been  given  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bryan, 
who  is  a  brother  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  who  shares  the  latter's  views  about  pro- 
hibition. 

In  North  Dakota  the  Republican  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in,  and  in  a  previous  experience  as 
governor  of  the  state  has  put  in  practice,  or 
has  attempted  to  put  in  practice,  the  state 
ownership  and  management  of  such  things  as 
banks,  packing  plants,  and  house-building 
enterprises.  All  this  is  so  far  distant  from 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as 
believed  in  by,  for  example,  the  Hon.  George 
P.  McLean,  who  is  the  Republican  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  two  men  as 
belonging  to  the  same  party. 

In  Missouri  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  is  the  Hon.  James  A. 
Reed.  Mr.  Reed  is  so  earnest  an  antagonist 
of  the  League  of  Nations  that  he  was  de- 
nounced personally  for  his  antagonism  and 
was  otherwise  characterized  as  a  "marplot" 
by  the  only  living  ex-President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  W\oming  two  men  are  running  for  the 
United  States  Senate:  Frank  P.  Mondell,  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  John  B.  Kendrick 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  And  yet  the 
voters  of  this  state  must  be  doing  a  good  deal 
of  wondering  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  really 
the  better  Republican;  for  it  happens  to  be 
the  unique  fact  that  the  Democrat  in  this 
case,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  a  Senator,  voted  for  and 
advocated  a  higher  protective  tariff,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  than  the  one 
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that  was  passed  in  the 
Lower  House  where  Mr. 
Mondell  is  now  the  floor 
leader  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Louisiana  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  two  men 
who  are  labeled — if  not 
accurately  described — as 
"  Democrats.  "  But  both 
these  Democratic  sena- 
tors from  Louisiana 
voted  for  the  new  tariff 
measure. 

The  Republican  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette, 
who,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  Senator  McCum- 
ber  of  North  Dakota, 
is  second  in  authority 
among  the  Republicans 
on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  makes 
the  country's  tariff  bills, 
was,  almost  more  than 
any  Democrat,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  new  tariff  bill, 
and  would  have  voted 
against  it  if  he  had  not 
been  away  from  Wash- 
ington engaged  in  his 
primary  campaign.  Also, 
Senator  LaFollette  has 
the  more  or  less  formal, 
organized  support  of  the 
Socialists. 

In  New  York  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  has 
come  close,  at  various  times  recently,  to  being 
a  dictator  of  Democratic  action  in  that  state, 
or  in  New  York  City  at  least;  but  in  Cali- 
fornia, when  Hiram  Johnson  was  a  candidate 
for  renomination  by  the  Republican  party, 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  in  that  state  constituted 
one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  his  support. 

One  of  the  Republican  senators  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Borah,  voted  against  the  present  tariff 
bill,  and  voted  with  the  Democrats  against 
the  thing  that  President  Harding  probably 
considers  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
his  administration  so  far,  namel\ ,  the  four- 
power-treaty. 

You  could  continue  these  examples  of  con- 
fusion in  the  present  political  situation  in  the 


Who  defeated  President 
ination  for  Senator  in  I 


ALBERT   J.    BEVERIDGE 

Harding's  friend,  Harry  S.  New,  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ndiana.     Mr.  Beveridge  was  Senator  from  Indiana  from 
1899  to  191 1 

United  States,  of  the  bewildering  crossing  and 
overlapping  of  party  lines,  to  much  greater 
length.  The  cause  of  it  all  is  that  what  there 
is  of  American  politics  makes  a  picture  of 
various  persons  and  groups  who  are  shooting 
at  other  groups.  The  picture  would  be 
equally  vivid,  perhaps  even  more  vivid,  if  you 
were  to  turn  it  around  and  look  at  it  in  terms 
of  what  various  groups  are  in  favor  of. 

The  objects  of  protest,  the  targets  of  the 
shooting,  the  causes  of  this  widespread  but 
uncoordinated  spirit  of  rebellion,  are  precisely 
those  affirmative  forces,  such  as  they  are, 
which  have  any  potency  in  American  politics 
to-day.  which  are  achieving  anything  or 
attempting  to  achieve  anything  through  group 
action. 
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Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is  up  for  reelection  on  the  Republican  ticket.     He 

is  opposed  by  Mrs.  .Anna  Dickie  Oleson,  the  first  woman  to  be  nominated  by  either 

of  the  major  parties  for  the  Senate 

When  \ou  start  to  inquire  just  what  these 
forces  are  you  can  conveniently  begin  with  a 
sentence  from  one  of  President  Harding's 
recent  speeches:  "  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  when 
group  domination  is  reflected  in  our  laws." 

Commenting  on  this  phrase  of  President 
Harding's,  the  day  after  the  speech  was 
printed    in   the   papers,   a   sad   and   possibly 

c\nical  observer  took  up  a  bit  of  paper  and  clusively  concerned,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
made  out  a  list  of  the  forces  which  are  now  abstract  principles  of  government;  but  is 
active  in  American  politics— which  are,  in  one  mainly  concerned,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  with 
degree  or  another,  having  their  own  way  and  the  seeking  of  concrete  advantages.  One  dis- 
achieving   their   own   ends,    or   energetically      likes  to  be  invidious,  but  possibly  the  facts  call 

for  it  to  be  said  that  this  c\nical  observation 
is,  for  the  present  moment,  just  a  little  more 
true  of  the  Republican  than  of  the  Democratic 
party.     You  can  go  through  the  recent   per- 


cates:  Platform    "We 
W  ant  Ours." 

The  Coal  Miners:  Plat- 
form, "  We  Want  Ours." 
The  Railroad  Unions: 
Platform,   "We  Want 
Ours." 

The  Mine  Owners  and 
Railroad  Managers:  Plat- 
form, "  We  Want  Ours." 
The  Tariff  Beneficia- 
ries: Platform.  "We 
Want  Ours. " 

The  Ship  Subsidx  Bene- 
ficiaries: Platform,  "We 
Want  Ours." 

The  Distillers,  Brewers 
and  Ex-Saloon  Keepers; 
Platform,  "We  Want 
Ours." 

The  Democratic  Party: 
Platform,  "We  Want  the 
Offices." 

The  Republican  Party: 
Platform,  "We  Want  to 
Keep  the  Offices." 

For    the    cynicism    in 

this  little  list,  so  far  as 

it  goes,  there  was  enough 

truth    to    be  disturbing, 

although,  like  all  efforts 

to    compress  truth    into 

some    striking    form,    it 

does     not     square    with 

the  facts   more  than 

about,   in   this  case,   let 

us    say,    70   or    80    per 

cent.     But  that   such   a 

statement  should  be  even  70  per  cent,  accurate 

is    deplorable    enough.     One    of    the    chief 

points  meant  to  be  made  is  that  neither  of  the 

two  great  political  parties  has  any  definite 

body    of    abstract    principles    for    which    it 

stands,  apart  from  desire  to  get  control  of  the 

government,  and  possess  itself  of  the  offices; 

that  the  politics  of  the  country  is  not  ex- 


tr\  ing  to. 


The  list  read  as  follows 
The    Farm    Bloc:    Platform,    "We    Want 
Ours." 

The   American    Legion  and    Bonus  Advo- 
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formances  of  the  Republican  part\-,  without 
finding  many  examples  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  any  abstract  principle. 

It  is  true  that  the  protective  tariff  is  in  a 
sense  an  abstract  principle,  and  that  the 
Republican  major.ty  in  the  House  and  Senate 
has,  on  the  who'.e — barring  a  few  individual 
exceptions — shown  devotion  to  this  principle 
in  a  m.ore  extreme  iorm  than  ever  before. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  point  presently  to 
be  made,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pro- 
tection is  essentially  a  selfish  principle — 
selfish  nationally,  selfish  sectionally,  and,  as 
was  illustrated  by  some  conspicuous  examples 
in  the  recent  tariff  debate,  selfish  individually. 
Of  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
it  certainly  stands  conspicuously  at  the 
present  moment  for  one  principle  which  is  the 
negation  of  the  Republican  interest  in  a 
protective  tariff.  The  Democrats — again 
with  a  few  individual  exceptions — stand  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  distinct  from  a 
kind  of  tariff  the  Republican  party  is  identi- 
fed  with.  And  yet  you  might  go  too  far  if 
\ou  should  say  that  because  the  Republican 
interest  in  a  protective  tariff  is  selfish,  it 
follows  that  the  Democratic  opposition  is 
unselfish.  It  is  a  fact  that  as  regards  some 
sections  of  the  country  represented  b\'  the 
Democrats,  the  advocacy  of  a  lower  tariff  is  a 
case  of  economic  self-interest. 

As  to  the  principle  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  stood  in  1920,  and  for  which  it 
went  down  to  disastrous  defeat,  the  League  of 
Nations  was  essentially  unselfish — rather  too 
quixotically  unselfish,  as  it  turned  out,  to  be 
accurately  expressive  of  the  mood  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

If  there  is  refusal  to  assent  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Republican  attitude  on  the  tariff — as 
well  as  on  the  League  of  Nations — is  es- 
sentially an  example  of  economic  and  insular 
selfishness,  the  dissenter  ought  to  have 
listened  to,  or  ought  to  read  the  senatorial 
debate  on  the  tariff.  Among  the  many  ex- 
amples of  frank  avowal  of  selfish  interest, 
national,  sectional  or  individual,  was  the 
spectacle  of  Senator  McCumber  of  North 
Dakota,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact  leader 
of  the  successful  fight  for  a  high  protective 
tariff — Senator  McCumber  exultantly  gloat- 
ing over  the  fact  that  in  a  little  town  on  the 
northern  border  of  North  Dakota,  a  town 
in  which  the  main  street  was  the  international 


boundary  line,  in  which  the  residents  of  the 
north  side  of  the  street  are  Canadians  and  of 
the  south  side  Americans,  and  in  which,  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  and  by  reason  of  the 
protective  tariff  wall  on  the  American  side, 
the  farmers  on  the  north  get  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel  less  for  their  wheat  than  their  neigh- 
bors a  mile  away  to  the  south.  Senator 
McCumber,  of  course,  was  doing  no  more 
than  expressing,  in  the  form  of  a  concrete 
local  example,  the  common  point  of  view  of 
the  Republican  party  as  a  whole,  which  calls 
for  tariff  discrimination  against  Canada. 
But  in  the  smallness  of  the  particular  case 
involved,  there  was  something  that  made  one 
almost  feel  a  little  vicarious  shame  for  Senator 
McCumber;  and,  as  an  American  citizen  one's 
self,  responsibly  and  personally  ashamed. 
One  wondered  how  soon  we  shall  have  in  the 
United  States  a  generous  leader  who  will 
recognize  that  in  all  essential  respects  the 
farmer  of  mainly  English,  or  Scotch,  or  Irish 
ancestry,  who  lives  a  few  miles  north  of  an 
imaginary  line  on  the  prairie,  is  no  less  an 
American,  no  less  a  brother,  than  the  farmer 
of  mainly  Swedish,  or  Norwegian,  or  German, 
or  Finnish  ancestry,  who  lives  a  mile  south  in 
North  Dakota.  There  ought  to  be  a  vivid 
lesson  in  this  incident  for  someone  in  the 
Republican  party  with  imagination  enough  to 
see  it.  The  Republican  party  is  now  on  record 
with  a  policy  of  national  insularity.  But  even 
the  least  imaginative  of  leaders,  the  most 
devoted  to  policies  of  national  selfishness,  the 
least  susceptible  to  infection  from  a  spiritual 
inspiration — even  that  type  of  Republican 
leader  ought  to  realize,  even  if  only  from 
motives  of  forestalling  the  inevitable,  that 
there  is  abroad  in  the  world  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood; that  both  from  motives  of  idealism 
and  from  motives  of  economic  self-interest  and 
mutual  protection  against  common  disaster, 
some  approach  to  mutuality  among  the 
nations  is  bound  to  come.  And  if  that  is 
inevitable,  if  the  Republicans,  even  from 
motives  no  less-  sordid  than  prudence,  must 
recognize  it,  where  is  there  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  smallest  of  beginnings 
with  the  minimum  of  menace,  than  by  begin- 
ning to  treat  Canada,  not  as  an  alien,  but  as  a 
brother.  If  "hands  across  the  sea"  is  a 
slogan  too  intolerable  to  endure,  we  might  at 
least  summon  up  enough  graciousness  to 
manage  hands  across  the  lakes,  or  hands 
across  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  longitude. 
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THE  reflection  that  came  most  often 
to   the  present   writer  during   the 
series  of   poignant    bulletins    that 
marked  Lord  Northcliffe's  coming 
face  to  face  with   death,    was    to 
wonder:    "What    does    he    think    about    it 
all?"     He  was  not,   himself,   a  man  of  re- 
flection, and  probably  had  never  gone  through 
that  sort  of  speculation  about  the  universe 
and  man's  relation  to  it  which  for  many  men 
provides  as  comfortable  a  philosophy  about 
death  as  each  in  his  personal  equations  is  able 
to    attain.     Lord    NorthclifTe    did    not    Hke 
death,  nor  the  thought  of  death,  nor  even 
illness  of  the  most  casual  sort.     He  did  not 
like"  the  approach  of  old  age.     He  became 
self-conscious    and    apprehensive    about    his 
waning  vitality  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
still  confidently  in  their  prime.     Some  seven 
)'ears  after  he  had  bought  the  London  Times 
he  told  me  he  was  glad  the  opportunity  had 
come  to  him  when  he  was  forty-one,  for  he 
feared  he  might  not  have  had  the  energy  to 
grasp  it  if  it  had  come  when  he  was  forty- 
eight.     As  if  he  realized  that  his  enormous 
vitality  was  his  principal  title-deed  to  the 
place  he  held  in  the  world,  he  shrunk  from  any 
sign  of  its  waning.     Above   all,   NorthclifTe 
hated  the  inexorable.     He  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  way  and  to  bend  events  to  his 
will.     To  be  faced,  and  downed,  and  kept 
down,  and  fmally  put  out,  by  anything  so 
coldly  unyielding,  so  calmly  indifferent  to  that 
masterful  will  as  this  closing  illness  was — that, 
to  any  one  who  had  any  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  Lord  Northcliffe's  personality — 
that  was  as  poignant  a  tragedy  as  anything 
you  would  run  across  in  a  very  full  lifetime. 
It  was,  in  fact,  as  complete  in  the  Greek  stark- 
ness  of  its  dramatic  quality  as  anything  you 
would  read  in  the  classics.     It  would  be  a 
pity  to  miss  the  impressiveness  of  it,  merely 
because  it  happened,  not  in  a  book,  but  in  our 
own  time  and  under  our  own  eyes. 

Northcliffe  had  a  quick  and  certain  intu- 


ition, an  insight  almost  feminine,  as  to  who 
liked  him  and  who  did  not.  To  those  who 
didn't  like  him,  he  reacted  with  a  belligerent 
scorn  that  excelled  their  own.  But  to  those 
who  liked  him,  he  was  as  naive  as  a  child.  If 
he  knew  you  liked  him,  then  that  knowledge 
alone  was  enough  to  establish  you  in  friendly, 
even  affectionate,  relations  with  him;  and  to 
give  you  complete  freedom  of  both  public 
and  private  discussion  of  his  actions.  Granted 
that  you  liked  him  personally,  and  that  he 
knew  you  liked  him,  you  could  say  almost 
any  good-humored  thing  you  wished  about 
himself  or  his  public  actions,  without  forfeit- 
ing his  ready  friendliness.  Rather,  indeed, 
those  things  increased  the  ease,  as  well  as  the 
depth,  of  personal  relations  with  him.  North- 
cliffe did  not,  as  so  many  men  of  the  superman 
type  do — and  Northcliffe  was  all  of  the  super- 
man— he  did  not  exact  adulation,  nor  even 
the  suppression  of  criticism,  as  the  price  of 
easy  personal  relations.  He  had  extravagant 
adulation  from  many,  and  generally  he 
exulted  in  it  with  a  kind  of  Napoleon-like 
pose  that  was,  even  to  himself,  a  kind  of  self- 
conscious,  boyish  play-acting.  But  those 
who  combined  personal  liking  for  him  with 
occasional  dissent  from  him,  forfeited  nothing 
of  his  good-will.  Rather,  on  the  contrary, 
such  incidents  were  apt  to  give  rise  to  talk 
about  himself,  and  so  to  lead  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  self-revelation.  He  bore  no  grudge 
for  those  who  saw  his  foibles.  Indeed,  the 
uncovering  of  them  caused  an  emotion 
that  was  agreeable  to  him.  It  stirred  that 
perpetual,  consuming  curiosity  about  some- 
thing new,  something  he  had  not  noticed 
before,  which  is  the  essential  equipment  of 
every  journalist,  and  which  in  Northcliffe 
reached  a  degree  that  eclipsed  all  other 
motives.  On  occasions  when  the  present 
writer  made  allusions  to  his  foibles,  he  would 
recall  the  incident  months  or  even  years 
afterward,  and  say,  with  an  air  of  having  had 
the  experience  of  a  pleasurable  surprise   in 
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having  his  attention  called  to  something  he 
had  not  thought  about  before:  "You  were 
quite  right  about  that,"  or  "it  was  shrewd  of 
you  to  see  that,"  or  "you  were  quite  right;  1 
am  that  way." 

All  this  is  chiefly  by  way  of  making  it  a 
little  less  ungracious  to  say  of  Northcliffe  dead 
what  no  one  who  liked  him  need  ever  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  say  of  him  living. 

The  present  writer  united  strong  liking  for 
the  man,  and  great  interest  in  his  extraor- 
dinary personality,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
frank  and  grave  doubt  whether  he  had  the 
quality  of  steadily  dependable  wisdom;  es- 
pecially, during  these  later  years  since  the 
war  ended,  doubt  whether  Northcliffe  had 
among  his  qualities  the  patience  and  tolerance 
to  be  entrusted  safely  with  as  large  a  hand  in 
the  way  the  world  was  being  run  as  he  un- 
doubtedly had.  In  the  period  after  the  war 
was  over,  in  the  time  when  healing  was  called 
for,  the  same  power  used  by  a  different  sort  of 
personality,  by  someone  like  Viscount  Grey, 
for  example,  might  have  been  a  greater  aid 
to  a  torn  and  troubled  world. 

NORTHCLIFFE,    THE    MAN 

NORTHCLIFFE  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  Activity,  excitement,  had  be- 
come the  breath  of  life  to  him.  The  capacity 
for  repose,  for  thoughtful  reflection,  the 
patience  to  wait,  if  he  ever  had  those  qualities, 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  possible  to  him.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  speeded  up  his  heart  to  a 
point  where  it  could  never  again  sink  back 
to  what  is  normal  for  ordinary  man.  It  was 
as  if  somewhere  in  those  early  years  when 
he  was  making  his  furious  single-handed  fight 
up  from  poverty  to  power,  he  had  burst  the 
governor  of  the  engine  and  could  never  there- 
after go  at  less  than  the  highest  speed. 

All  this  was  well  enough  in  the  private 
citizen  fighting  his  way  upward.  It  was  even 
no  great  harm,  in  the  public  character  North- 
cliffe had  then  become,  when  the  war  was  on. 
The  ceaseless  activity,  the  feverish  stirring 
up  of  popular  emotion  for  the  war,  the  agi- 
tation for  greater  and  greater  effort,  and 
frequently  for  one  change  after  another;  the 
pulling  down  of  one  cabinet,  the  setting  up  of 
a  new  Prime  Minister,  and  then  the  assault 
on  the  one  who  had  been  a  few  months  before 
his  own  favorite — all  that,  in  time  of  war, 
probably  involved  a  good  deal  of  lost  motion 
and  possibly  not  a  few  serious  mistakes.     But 


it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  North- 
cliffe's  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
cannot  be  described  in  less  than  superlative 
terms.  But  when  the  war  ended,  when  quiet 
wisdom  was  needed  more  than  furious  action, 
Northcliffe  was  no  longer  as.  useful  a  hand  at 
the  oars.  One  almost  feels  called  on  to  sa\-, 
if  it  does  not  seem  too  brutal  a  wav  of  putting 
it,  that  Northcliffe,  in  this  later  time,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  may  have  come 
close  to  justifying  those  who,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  frank  antagonism,  called  him  a 
troublemaker.  His  nature  was  such,  the  sort 
of  man  he  had  come  to  be  because  of  the 
feverish  life  he  had  led,  that  it  tended  to  make 
him  rather  a  focus  of  infection  for  new  areas 
of  commotion  in  a  world  which  needed,  of  all 
things,  the  healing  balm  of  more  curative 
qualities. 

Northcliffe  had  come  close  to  the  point 
where  cool,  deliberate,  orderly  cerebration 
was  infrequent  with  him;  where  action  for 
action's  sake,  without  very  serious  consider- 
ation of  its  objective,  or  of  its  effect  upon  the 
world,  had  become  as  necessary  to  his  being 
as  food  and  air.  He  had  come  to  live  in  a 
kind  of  permanent  intoxication,  in  which 
constant  activity  was  at  once  the  result  and 
also  the  stimulant. 

1  had  this  feeling  about  him  to  a  strong 
degree  on  the  last  occasion  when  1  saw  him. 
It  was  when  he  was  in  Washington  on  the 
first  leg  of  that  trip  around  the  world  which 
consumed  his  closing  year.  He  had  left 
London  in  the  midst  of  his  fight  with  Lloyd 
George.  His  voyage  on  the  ocean  and  the 
days  he  spent  in  New  York  before  coming  to 
Washington  had  been  marked  by  flving  wire- 
lesses and  cables  of  petulant  contributions  to 
the  fight.  On  the  day  he  was  in  Washington 
I  spent  some  time  with  him.  As  the  visit 
progressed  I  was  shocked  into  a  stilled  sadness 
over  his  ceaseless  and  not  alwa\s  well  con- 
sidered activities.  In  the  midst  of  the  visit 
there  came  bv  cable  and  through  the  local 
newspapers  the  echo  of  the  latest  explosion  in 
his  war  with  the  British  Ministry.  One  of 
the  cables  which  he,  or  someone  in  his  en- 
tourage, had  flung  back  to  London  as  a  missile 
in  the  fight,  had  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
quoted  the  King  personally  as  having  said  to 
LIo\d  George  "  How  soon  are  you  going  to 
stop  killing  m\-  people  in  Ireland!^"  Lloyd 
George  had  promptlv  brought  the  matter  up 
in  Parliament,  and  had  denounced  it  as  the 
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invention  of  a  "criminal  malignity  for 
personal  ends."  Strategically  whether  on 
merit  or  not,  Llo\d  George  had  the  best  of  it. 
for  Lord  Northcliffe  was  in  the  position — how 
seriousl>-  untenable  it  was,  one  realized  from 
Northcliffe's  agitation — of  having  quoted  the 
King.  To  hasten  denial  that  he  had  said  it. 
and  to  make  himself  right  with  the  ro\al  pro- 
prieties which  were  binding  even  on  a  person  of 
such  power  and  such  defiance  of  accepted 
conventionalities  as  Northcliflfe  was.  he  seized 
a  menu  and  borrowed  a  pencil  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  King's  private  secretary,  and  set 
the  room  in  a  commotion  of  flying  messengers 
to  get  the  thing  off. 

And  otherwise  throughout  the  occasion  he 
had  a  hectic  unrestraint  which  arrested  the 
attention,  even  of  one  fairly  familiar  with  his 
normal  feverishness  of  action.  When  the 
waiter  offered  him  a  certain  table  water,  he 
flew  into  a  small  passion,  sa\ing  again  and 
again:  "1  won't  have  any  German  table 
water."  Later  in  the  da\'  the  same  impression 
was  deepened  during  the  course  of  a  process 
of  taking  him  about  the  Capital  on  a  hot 
August  daw  a  progress  toward  the  end  of 
which  he  repeatedly  remarked  that  he  had 
ruined  three  silk  suits.  It  was  ver\-  hot,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  tired — tired  to  a 
degree  which  would  have  sent  most  travelers 
to  the  quiet  of  a  hotel  room,  but  which  in 
NorthclifTe  expressed  itself  in  an  almost  fever- 
ish insistence  upon  seeing  one  man  after 
another.  So  far  as  1  accompanied  him,  the 
last  man  he  asked  to  see  was  Senator  Frank 
Brandegee  of  Connecticut,  about  whom  he 
was  curious  because  of  Brandegee's  part  in 
the  League  of  Nations  fight.  After  we  had 
piloted  him  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  basement,  onl\-  to  find  Brandegee  not 
in  his  office,  wt  parted  from  him,  turning  him 
over  to  a  fresh  rela\-  of  hosts,  the  Prussian  Old 
Guard  of  our  hospitality.  As  I  went  home.  1 
had  strongly  the  disposition  to  wonder 
whether  the  output  of  that  furiousl\-  active 
mentalitw  whether  the  product  of  Lord 
Northcliffe's  cerebration,  was  the  best  possible 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  world  in 
its  present  state.  It  was  a  saddening  re- 
flection, and  tended  to  give  rise  to  somiber 
speculations  about  what  is  best  worth  while 
in  a  human  life,  what  is  best  among  the  wavs 
a  man  may  spend  his  years  upon  this  earth, 
whether  even  so  great  a  success  as  North- 
cliffe's. purchased  at  the  price  of  losing  all 


capacity  for  serenity  or  repose  or  self- 
detachment — whether  that  is  worth  while 
compared  to  less  spectacular  standards  of  just 
what  things  compose  the  better  ways  of 
living,  and  lead  more  surely  to  what  Doctor 
Eliot  once  called  "the  durable  satisfactions 
of  life."  Not  less  somber  was  the  appre- 
hension that  the  things  likely  to  be  done  by  a 
man  in  Lord  Northcliffe's  state  of  mind  would 
hardly  tend  to  help  toward  bringing  stability 
to  a  chaotic  world. 

HIS    RETURN    TO    LONDON 

AS  IT  turned  out.  Lord  Northcliffe  com- 
.  pleted  his  rounding  of  the  earth  and 
returned  to  London  in  the  spring  to  find  him- 
self rather  more  distant  than  when  he  had 
started  out,  from  winning  his  fight  to  unseat 
Llo\d  George.  He  found  himself  also — or 
rather  was  found  b\'  others — to  have  even  a 
less  degree  of  self-restraint,  even  a  greater 
tendency  toward  violence  of  utterance 
(whether  or  not  because  of  his  failure  in  the 
most  savage  attack  in  his  career)  than  when 
he  had  left.  He  began  again  with  increased 
bitterness  a  continuance  of  his  assaults  upon 
Llo\d  George;  and  it  was  the  very  excess  of 
his  bitterness  which.  b\-  a  reaction  of  public 
feeling,  brought  to  Lloyd  George  a  kind  of 
personal  tribute  of  confidence  from  the 
British  people,  although  he  had  really  failed 
at  Genoa  in  a  way  which  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances might  have  caused  him  to  lose 
his  place.  Not  onl\"  that.  Northcliffe  in  his 
travels  had  acquired  a  second  object  against 
which  he  had  determined  to  carry  on  a 
characteristic  journalistic  attack.  He  had 
decided  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  a  menace; 
and  one  could  foresee  the  characteristic  series 
of  hate-inciting  onslaughts,  the  familiar 
Northcliffe  device  of  a  slogan,  which  in  this 
case  was  to  be:  "Look  out  for  Japan."  Ap- 
parently he  was  going  to  duplicate  against 
Japan  his  journalistic  campaign  of  warning 
against  German}'. 

No  one  familiar  with  Lord  Northcliffe,  and 
especiall\'  with  his  last  phase,  could  fail  to  be 
troubled  b\'  the  strongest  doubts  v^^hether  this 
suspicion  against  Japan  was  the  reasoned 
reflection  of  a  responsible  statesman;  or 
merel\'  the  reaching  out  for  more  fuel  to  feed 
the  flame  of  a  personality  to  which  activity 
of  this  kind  had  become  an  uncontrollable 
appetite,  to  provide  the  fuel  for  the  final  flare 
of  his  dying  fires. 
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By  the  death  of  Lord  NorthcHflfe  the  setting  which  he  could  have  no  personal  return,  ex- 

up  of  a  state  of  anger  and  suspicion  against  cept  possibl\'  a  child-like  sense  of  luxuriating 

Japan  is  avoided.     Also,  the  continued  tenure  in   his   power.     In   this   kind   of  use   of   his 

of   power   by    Lloyd   George   is   made   more  power   he   occasionally   showed    the   sort    of 

secure.     Lloyd  George  may  or  may  not  be  the  child-like  delight  that  a  boy  has  who  impresses 

best  possible  statesman  to  lead  the  world  back  his  playmates  with  a  newly  acquired  device  of 

to  equilibrium.     He  is  not,  himself,  the  most  magic  or  legerdemain. 

stable  of  persons.     But  he  is  in.     And  being  Another  field  in  which  Northcliffe  used  to 

in,  it  is  not  helpful  to  try  to  hound  him  out  show  boyish  delight  in  a  naive  expansion  of 

until  someone  better  is  in  sight.     However  his  ego  was  in  the  possession  of  a  bit  of  infor- 

beneficent  a   successful  assault   upon   Lloyd  mation  which  others  did  not  know  he  had. 

George  might  be,  there  could  be  no  benefi-  The  information  was  often  unimportant  and 

cence  whatever— nothing,  indeed,  but  harm —  remote;   but   the   more   remote   it   was,   the 

in  the  continuance  of  an  unsuccessful  one,  greater  the  surprise  to  others  that  he  pos- 

one  already  doomed  to  failure  by  the  very  sessed  it;  and  it  was  in  that  surprise  that  his 

violence  of  its  methods,  and  providing  only  child-like    pleasure    in    such    incidents    lay. 

the  satisfaction  of  an  almost  obsessed  hatred.  One  day  1  was  riding  with  him  in  his  state- 
room on  a  train  from  Washington  to  New 

THE    EFFECT    OF    HIS    DEATH  \/      i          -ru      ^    n     *            j    ^            u.           •                   j 

York.      1  he  talk  turned  to  submarmes,  and 

ALL  in  all — though  it  sounds  brutal  to  say  Northcliffe  remarked  that  the  first  submarine 
,  it — Lord  Northcliffe's  death  probably  had  been  invented  by  an  American,  the  same 
removes  two  separate  infections  of  instability  American  who  invented  the  steamship,  Robert 
in  a  world  which  is  already  far  too  sadly  un-  Fulton.  At  the  moment  he  said  it,  we  were 
stable.  To  have  had  so  powerful  an  engine  at  the  point  where  the  railroad  enters  Pennsyl- 
as  his  journals  are,  in  a  state  of  continuous  vania  and  goes  along  the  lower  edge  of  that 
assault  against  the  only  statesman  in  the  country  of  gently  rolling  hills  and  winding 
western  world  who  has  survived  the  war,  and  little  streams  that  makes  Lancaster  and 
another  set  of  assaults  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chester  counties  one  of  the  loveliest  land- 
world,  would  hardly  have  been  helpful.  The  scapes  in  America.  1  happened  to  know, 
avoidance  of  these  two  things  constitutes  because  1  had  been  brought  up  near  there, 
probably  the  principal  public  significance  of  that  Lancaster  county  was  Robert  Fulton's 
Lord  Northcliffe's  death.  birthplace,  and  1  started  to  contribute  that 
In  his  personal  relations,  in  the  company  of  item  to  the  conversation.  But  Northcliffe, 
those  who  liked  him,  who  liked  him  really,  as  eagerly  as  an  expansive  boy,  took  the  words 
and  were  interested  in  the  complexities  of  out  of  my  mouth,  saying:  "  I  know — you  were 
his  personality  rather  than  merely  in  his  going  to  say  Fulton  was  born  about  ten  miles 
power — in  the  company  of  such  he  could  north  of  here.  1  know  it.  I've  read  a  lot 
occasionally  slow  down,  become  more  re-  about  Fulton.  I've  studied  Fulton.  1  have 
laxedly  at  ease;  and  on  such  occasions,  had,  a  book  about  him  at  home  in  London.  I'll 
one  suspects,  as  near  an  approach  to  one  kind  send  it  to  you  when  I  go  home."  North- 
of  happiness,  happiness  in  the  sense  that  most  cliflFe's  ability  to  astonish  me  with  that 
of  us  understand  it,  as  probably  ever  came  to  isolated  fragment  of  fact,  and  the  frank  sur- 
him.  He  did  not  have  many,  it  is  fairly  prise  1  showed,  gave  him  a  pleasure  beyond 
certain,  of  those  moments  of  relaxation  from  any  really  formidable  expression  of  his  power; 
striving.  In  very  recent  years  he  had  less  and  and  at  subsequent  meetings  he  used  to  come 
less.  But  when  he  had  such  moods,  he  could  back  to  it,  saying,  with  frank  luxuriation  in 
forget  the  consuming  lust  to  function,  the  his  omniscience,  "You  were  terribly  sur- 
dominant  urge  to  put  forth  his  will,  to  impress  prised  that  I  knew  that,  weren't  you?" 
himself;  and  could  fall  into  a  charming  and 
whimsical  naturalness,  could  smile  at  himself, 
and  do  things  based  on  simple  friendliness  H^HERE  was  one  small  incident,  a  thing 
rather  than  on  the  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  1  so  small  as  the  handing  of  a  cigar  to  a 
done  by  a  man  in  his  position.  In  such  friend,  that  always  suggested  to  me  one  of 
moods,  he  could  go  to  extravagant  lengths  of  Northcliffe's  conspicuous  personal  traits, 
kindliness  and  taking  pains  to  do  favors  for  which  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  great 
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limitations.     Occasionally,  when  I  happened  individual   to   the  world  about;  the  success 

to  be  with  him,  he  would  hand  me  a  cigar,  which  takes  account  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 

saying  as  he  did  so:  "That's  one  of  the  cigars  love    of    beaut\  ;    the    philosopher's    success 

Mr.  Morgan  gave  me."     One  particular  oc-  which  takes  account  of  self-control — all  that 

casion  that  happens  to  stick  in  my  memory  is  in  our  time  and  place  subordinate  to  the 

was  in  a  dim  room  on  a  sullen  wintr\-  after-  cruder  test   of   great    possessions   and   great 

noon,  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference,  power. 

By  that  time  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  had  been  dead         Accepting  that  test  of  success  for  the  pur- 

for  several  vears,  and  Northcliflfe  had  been  pose  of  anahsis,  the  first  and  most  important 

smoking  those  cigars  and  giving  them  to  his  element  in  Northcliffe's  equipment  for  it  was 

friends  for  even  more  \'ears  than  Morgan  had  his  huge  vitality,  his  enormous  energy.     This 

been  dead;  because  I  think  1  recall  his  sa>ing  qualit\'  of   vitality  expressed   itself,   and   in 

that   the  first   occasion  when   Mr.    Morgan  most   men   who   possess   it   expresses   itself, 

introduced  him  to  the  brand  was  at  the  time  not  merely  in  the  capacity  for  physical  and 

of  Lord  Northcliffe's  own  first  visit  to  Amer-  mental  activity,  for  prolonged  industry;  but 

ica,  and  that  must  have  been  fully  fifteen  or  expresses  itself  also  in  that  subtle,  intangible 

twenty  years  before.      But   after   all    those  thing   called    magnetism,    a    quality    which, 

years,   the  thing  that   still   impressed   Lord  rather  more  than  physical  or  mental  energ\', 

Northcliflfe  about  those  cigars  was  the  fact  makes  possible  large  success  in  the  sense  of 

that    they    had    been    associated    with    Mr.  moving   other  men  individuall\',  or  moving 

Morgan,    had    been   the    mark   of   his    own  whole  masses  of  men.     Magnetism,  including 

association  with  the  banking  king,  had  been  the  variation  of  it  that  goes  by  the  name  of 

approved  by  J.  P.  Morgan.     Northcliffe  gave  personal  charm,  is  partially  described  in  the 

you  one  of  those  cigars  with  the  air,  not  of  words  of  the  elder  brother  in   Barrie's  play 

impressing  you,  but  rather  with  an  unusualh'  "What    Every    Woman    Knows,"    when   he 

self-subdued  manner  of  being  impressed  him-  says  to  his  younger  sister,  who  is  troubled  by 

self.     The  point  of  it  was  that  Lord  North-  her  lack  of  good  looks:  "Char-rm  is  the  great 

cliflfe  did  not  know  those  cigars  were  good  thing,  Maggie.     If  \e  have  it,  ye  need  have 

through  an\-  process  of  judgment  of  his  own,  nothing  else,  and  if  \'e  don't  have  it,  nothing 

but  only  because  Mr.  Morgan  had  said  they  else  will  do  ye  any  good."     Just  what  charm 

were.    That  was  Northcliffe's  failing.     He  did  is,  what  magnetism  is,  no  one  can  define.     A 

not  have  any  dependable  standard  of  values  great  American,  who,  in  his  lifelong  relation 

within  himself.     Although  he  was  over  fifty,  to  the  stage  has  had  as  much  contact  with  it 

he  had  not  arrived  at  any  formula  for  what  as  an\bod\'  else,  and  who  has  rather  more 

constituted  a  successful  relation  to  life  for  his  capacity  for  speculating  intelligently  about  it, 

own    individuality.     He    could    only    know  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  in  his  recent  memoirs, 

what  was  success  through  being  told  that  the  says  of  magnetism  that  he  pretends  to  know 

world  regarded  it  as  success.     He  loved  power  nothing  of  its  causes  or  its  mechanism  except 

because  the  world  said  it  was  power.  that  in  his  judgment  the  foundation  of  it  is 

THE    REASON    FOR    HIS    SUCCESS  P^^\^^        ,  i        u  .    u 

1  his  juagment  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 

WHAT  were  the  springs  of  his  success?  consideration  of  many  who,  as  actors,  singers, 
In  a  particularly  materialistic  phase  orators,  or  politicians  and  captains  of  industry 
of  the  world's  history,  and  in  a  country  in  of  the  kind  whose  success  rests  upon  moving 
which  success  is  rather  generall\-  judged  by  men  in  the  mass,  have  been  outstanding 
its  tangible  evidences,  this  phase  of  North-  figures  of  our  own  time.  If  vou  will  consider 
chffe's  personality-,  the  so-called  secret  of  his  a  number  of  them,  including  Roosevelt, 
rise  to  power,  will  be  the  one  about  which  Bryan,  Caruso,  Lloyd  George,  Cecil  Rhodes, 
there  is  most  curiositw  We  happen  to  live  in  and  several  of  the  most  successful  women 
an  age  and  in  a  country  when  the  particular  singers,  you  will  find  that  a  thing  they  possess 
kind  of  success  that  Northcliffe's  was,  gets  in  common  is  a  certain  t\pe  of  phxsical  equip- 
more  adulation,  incites  m.ore  imitation,  than  ment  which  includes  the  lung  power  that 
any  other.  The  more  subtle  tests  of  success,  goes  with  a  big  chest ;  and,  in  the  space  below 
success  in  a  more  spiritual  sense,  the  success  the  chest,  a  correspondingh-  large  capacitv 
which  consists  in  a  certain  adjustment  of  the  for  the  generation  of  ph\  sical  energ\-  and  for 
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the  generous  stoking  of  the  engines  of  vi-  the  achievement  is  greater.     James's  point  is 

tality.  that  men  could,  if  they  would,  go  through  life 

This  kind  of  frame  Lord  NorthclifTe  had.  in  the  permanent  exaltation  of  this  second 

And  while  one  would  prefer  not  to  go  too  far  wind.     Lord      Northcliffe      certainly      did. 

in  empyric  generalizations  about  the  relation  Stevenson  speaks  of  this  sustained  exaltation 

of  some  physical  qualities  to  some  types  of  as    ''the    top-most    point    of    being."     And 

success;  while  one  would  prefer  to  leave  that  probably  many  cases  of  success  in  the  sense 

sort  of  easy  dogmatizing  to  some  of  the  more  of  achievement,  measured  by  the  maximum 

confident    and    facile    paragraphers    of    the  of  intense  activity,   rest  upon  the  fact  that 

current  press — yet,  it  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  the  individual  at  some  time  in  his  formative 

suggested  hypothesis,  at  least,  that  this  kind  years  has  been  pushed,  either  through  being 

of  physical   provision  for  the   generation  of  pursued  by  a  devil  from  without — a  devil  of 

energy,    especially    that    particular   type   of  poverty,     or    what-not — or    through     some 

energy   which   expresses    itself   in   the   form  extraordinary  spur  of  ambition  from  within, 

called  magnetism,  had  something  to  do  with  to  make  an  effort  beyond  the  normal.    Having 

Northcliffe's  career.  made  the  effort,  and  having  been  successful. 

One  other  of  the  more  obvious  springs  of  there  follows  such  an  access  of  self-confidence, 
Lord  NorthclifTe's  success  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  belief  in  the  individual's  ability  to  do  it 
the  relative  station  in  which  his  family  found  again,  that  it  leads  on  to  higher  and  higher 
itself  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  certain  circum-  tests  of  the  individual's  strength  and  energy 
stances  of  that  station  which  gave  him  a  against  the  force  of  circumstance, 
peculiar  intensity  of  impulse  to  rise  above 
it  and  to  carry  his  family  upward  with  him. 
His  family,  at  the  time  he  was  a  boy,  was  in  ALL  this,  long  as  it  already  is,  omits  a 
that  position  in  which  relative  lack  of  means  /\  world  of  things  that  ought  to  be  said, 
is  to  a  peculiar  degree  an  incentive  to  striving.  It  omits  some  things  that  ought  to  be  pointed 
Certain  accidents  of  fortune  had  reduced  out  in  qualification  of  the  perhaps  too  great 
them  somewhat  from  the  position  they  emphasis  expressed  in  what  has  already  been 
had  formerly  had.  To  the  then  Alfred  said,  upon  his  impetuosity — a  streak  of  canni- 
Harmsworth,  as  the  eldest  of  twelve  chil-  ness  that  led  him  to  keep  good  business  men 
dren,  fell  the  business  of  effecting  what  around  him  as  a  check  to  his  own  imagination. 
we  call  in  American  slang,  "a  come-back."  It  omits,  what  no  American  ought  to  omit. 
In  this  theory  that  the  furious  wish  to  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Wilmot  Lewis  said, 
rise  was  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  Lord  "Northcliffe  was  the  most  loyal  and  most 
Northcliffe's  early  success,  1  have  the  en-  powerful  friend  the  United  States  possessed 
dorsement  of  a  very  wise  old  man  who  outside  its  own  borders."  To  be  America's 
knew  Lord  Northcliffe  well  and  who  watched  friend  himself,  and  to  make  Great  Britain  our 
his  rise  from  an  intimate  point  of  view.  This  friend,  was  one  of  the  big  things  which  was 
theory,  as  accounting  for  occasional  cases  of  not  merely  an  impetuous  impulse,  but  a 
spectacular  success,  fits  in  also  with  some-  steady,  lifelong  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
thing  Mr.  William  James  said  about  the  which  no  pains  were  too  great.  It  omits 
possibility  of  men  living  on  a  higher  plane  also  all  consideration  of  a  thing  which  was  at 
than  they  do,  granted  that  the  motive  to  make  once  one  of  the  sources  of  his  success  and  one 
the  effort  is  provided  either  by  some  emer-  of  the  expressions  of  his  charm — the  steadiness 
gency  outside  one's  self,  or  some  exceptional  with  which  he  maintained  relations  with  the 
exertion  of  the  will  from  within.  The  point  younger  men  of  his  craft,  the  pleasure  he  took 
as  William  James  makes  it  is  illustrated  by  in  contact  with  them,  and  the  pains  he  took  to 
the  familiar  phenomenon  called  "second  help  them.  It  omits,  also,  the  larger  scope 
wind."  It  is  a  fairly  frequent  experience  that  of  Northcliffe's  relation  to  the  time  in  which 
after  a  certain  amount  of  effort  there  comes  he  lived  and  the  degree  to  which  he,  in  the 
normal  fatigue;  and  that  after  that,  if  the  various  manifestations  of  his  personality, 
additional  effort  is  provided,  either  by  pres-  turned  its  course.  Reflecting  upon  what  it  is 
sure  from  without  or  by  the  will  from  within,  that  turns  the  world  in  this  direction  or  that, 
there  comes  the  thing  called  "second  wind,"  wondering  just  what  is  the  mechanism  be- 
in  which  the  effort  seems  less  arduous  and  neath   "this   sorry   scheme  of  things,"   you 
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realize,  of  course,  that  science  and  religion 
are  in  argument  as  to  just  what  it  is.  But 
omitting  the  deeper  reaches  and  the  purely 
spiritual  aspects  of  this  riddle,  and  confining 
your  thought  merely  to  what  it  is  that  de- 
termines the  course  of  the  world  in  an>'  given 
time,  you  are  tempted  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility, at  least,  that  all  there  is  of  it  is  merely 
big  men  going  their  own  way,  men  who,  by 
one  accident  or  another,  have  the  gift  of 
leadership,  setting  out  after  their  own  de- 
sires. In  any  period  of  history  there  are 
always  such  men.  Some  of  them  strive  for 
material  things,  some  strive  within  the  world 
of  idealism.  In  their  various  courses  they 
sometimes  oppose  each  other,  sometimes 
collide  with  each  other;  and  sometimes  their 
courses  come  together  in  such  a  way  that 
they  further  each  other.  One  wonders 
whether  all  there  is  of  history  is  merely  the 
net  resultant  of  the  strivings  of  these  super- 
men in  their  various  contacts  with  each  other; 
and  whether  it  is  this  that  makes  the  pattern, 
that  drives  the  tides  upon  which  whole 
generations  of  lesser  men  float  with  but  little 
self-determination.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  theory,  it  is  a  little  disturbing  to  reflect 
how  much  we  lesser  ones  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  whims  of  these  extraordinary  figures, 
these  various  Napoleons,  who  arise  from 
generation  to  generation. 

HIS    L.AST    FIGHT 

AGAIN  and  again  one  is  drawn  back  to 
L  that  last  illness,  that  struggle  between 
mortalit\-  and  the  inevitable.  Few  men  have 
come  to  that  final  struggle  so  little  equipped 
for  it  either  by  temperament  or  self-discipline 
as  Lord  Northcliffe.  Resignation  was  no 
part  of  his  temperament,  and  surrender  no 
part  of  his  experience.  In  his  fights  it  had 
been  his  way  to  win,  or  if  he  failed  to  win 
quickly,  then  to  dismiss  the  man  or  the  thing 
that  opposed  him,  and  go  on  with  some  other 
plan.  Really  formidable  opposition,  anv 
belligerency  as  forceful  and  continuous  as 
his  own,  he  had  hardly  ever  experienced. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  come  to 
grips  with  an  opposition  that  forced  the 
fighting,  which  would  neither  be  defeated  nor 
ignored.  For  that  kind  of  a  fight  Lord  North- 
cliffe had  no  equipment.  His  one  great 
weapon  was  his  titanic  energy,  his  immense 
vitality,  and  that  had  gone  back  on  him. 
He  was  in  a  situation  now  where,  within  the 


limits  of  his  particular  personality,  only  some 
philosoph\'  of  resignation  could  aid  him;  and 
resignation  was  precisely  the  thing  he  had  not 
had  in  his  endowment  of  temperament,  and 
the  last  thing  he  had  ever  thought  of  troubling 
himself  to  acquire.  One  of  the  most  pene- 
trating among  the  discussions  of  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  said:  'Mf  we  think  of  genius 
only  as  that  rare  quality  which  enables  a  man 
to  see  further  than  his  fellows  into  the  great 
riddle  of  life  and  eternity,  Northcliflfe  certainly 
was  not  a  genius." 

With  the  material  world  he  had  wrestled 
furiously,    and    more    successfully   than   any 
other  man   of  his   generation.     This   is   not 
merely  an  obituary  superlative;  it  is  readily 
tenable  in  cool  reason.     Starting  as  the  for- 
lorn child  of  obscurity,   he  fought   his  way 
upward  in  a  country  and  in  a  time  of  rigidly 
stratified  aristocracy,   until   he  came  to  the 
top;  and,  if  not  immediately  at  the  time  of  his 
death,   certainl\-  at  times  preceding  it,  had 
more  power  that  was   his,   that   came  from 
within  himself,   than  any  other  man  of  his 
generation.     It  is  not,  1  feel  sure,  m.erely  the 
writer's  own  preoccupation  with  journalism 
that  leads  him  to  think  that  the  ownership 
of  the  London  Times,  with  the  actual  power 
combined  with  the  tradition  that  goes  with  it, 
together  with  the  other  instruments  of  power 
that  Northcliflfe  wielded,  is  the  highest  place 
of  power  in  the  world — certainh'  of  the  sort  of 
power  that  a  man  owns  of  his  own  title,  wins 
through  his  own  exertions,  and  controls  with- 
out check  from  others.    It  is  not  comparable — 
even  if  it  should  be  argued  that  it  is  less — 
with  the  power  wielded  by  kings  and  the  heads 
of  religions,  because  they  come  to  their  seats 
by  accident  of  birth  or  b\'  the  sufferance  of 
others.     It  is  not  comparable  to  the  power 
of  presidents  and   prime  ministers,   because 
Northcliflfe    could    exercise    his    power    un- 
checked; while  presidents  and  prime  ministers 
cannot,  but  must  keep  themselves  ready  to 
adjust  themselves  to  power  in  others  and  to 
the  unorganized  currents  of  popular  passion, 
in    such   a   way   as   Northcliflfe   would    have 
scorned,  would  have  regarded  as  demeaning. 
The  spectacle  of  the  possessor  of  such  power, 
at  grips  with  an  opposition  against  which  all 
that  power  was  of  no  avail — brought  down  by 
a  sickness  which,  in  its  prolonged  gradualness, 
had  a  peculiarly  dramatic  similarity  to  the 
slow  grinding  of  the  wheel — that  was  a  grim 
tragedy  indeed. 


WERE  WE  BORN  THAT  WAY? 

Or  Can  We  Help  It?     Is  Heredity  or  Environment  the  Power  that  Moulds  Us? 
What  Science  Now  Knows  About  Intellectual  Differences,  and  Their  Significance 
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THE  most  characteristic  thing  about  light  and  consider  their  bearing  upon  social, 
our  political  philosoph>'  of  the  last  economic  and  educational  theory.  We  are  not 
two  centuries  is  the  increased  likely  to  jettison  the  American  ideal  of  de- 
respect  this  period  accords  to  the  mocracy,  so  it  behooves  us  to  reconcile  it 
common  man.  Nowhere  has  this  with  the  demonstrable  facts  of  psychological 
philosophy   more   completel)'    ruled   the   day  and  biological  science. 

than  in  America.     Although  there  have  been  "Individual  psychology"  has  achieved  its 
and  are  eddies  in  the  main  current  of  belief,  greatest  successes  in  the  field  of  intelligence 
every  one  of  our  political  institutions  professes  testing.     Indeed,  the  developments  of  the  last 
as  its  cardinal  function   that  of  helping  to  two  decades  in  this  line  constitute  the  most 
guarantee  to  every  individual  equal  oppor-  notable  event  in  the  history  of  modern  psy- 
tunities  and  equal   rights  with  every  other,  chology.     The  guiding  genius  was  the  great 
This  ideal  is  the  democrat's  religion,  and  who  French   psychologist,  Alfred  Binet,  although 
of  us  is  not,  in  this  sense,  a  democrat?  Galton,  Cattell,  and  a  few  others  had  broken 
However,  this  political  philosophy,  which  ground  before  him.     The   Binet-Simon  tests 
ever\'  true  American  accepts,   has   been   in-  were    the    first    reall\'    successful    scale    for 
terpreted  by  many  as  resting  on  the  assump-  measuring  intelligence.     Published  less  than  a 
tion  that  there  are  no  inborn  differences  of  decade  and  a  half  ago,  these  tests  have  in  var- 
intellectual  or  other  mental  functions.     Gen-  ious  revised    forms    come    into    general    use 
erally  speaking,  the  average  person  in  America  throughout  the  civilized  world.     In  America, 
is  likely  to  believe  that  the  larger  differences  especially,  improved  types  of  intelligence  tests 
he  sees  among  those  about  him  are  the  pro-  have  been  developed  which  permit  the  whole- 
duct    of    environment;    that    the    successful  sale  examination  of  subjects  in  groups.     Some 
business    man    differs    from    the    unskilled  of  these  "group  tests  "are  interesting  examples 
laborer    chiefly    in    his  opportunity  and  his  of   American    inventive    ingenuity.     It    was 
luck;  that  the  difference  between  the  college  the  group  method  that  made  it  possible  to 
graduate  and  the  illiterate  is  entirely  a  matter  test   the   intelligence   of   nearly   two   million 
of  education;  that  the  races  of  men  the  world  soldiers  in  our  draft  army  and  that  now  makes 
over   differ   only    as    their   opportunities    to  it  possible  to  grade  and  classify  every  year 
acquire  the  arts  of  civilization  have  differed,  millions  of  children  in  our  public  schools. 

Of  course  we  have  always  recognized  the  Intelligence  tests  are  based  upon  the  prin- 

existence  of  idiots  and  geniuses,  but  we  have  ciple  of  sampling.     Just   as  the  value  of  a 

regarded  these  as  belonging  to  distinct  species,  mountain  of  ore  can  be  appraised  by  assaying 

separated   by   an   impassable   gulf  from   the  a  few  pocketfuls  of  material,  so  it  is  possible 

intermediate-lying   normals,   who,    as   far  as  to    appraise    one's    intelligence    by    sinking 

native  endowment  is  concerned,  are  supposed  shafts  at  a  few  critical  points  and  analyzing 

to    constitute    a    perfectly    undifferentiated  the  samples  thus  secured.     The  more  varied 

mass.     Many  believe  that  some  such  assump-  the  range  of  mental  functions  tested,  the  more 

tion  is  a  necessary  presupposition  of  democ-  valid  the  test.     Standard  intelligence  scales 

racy.  include  tests  of  memory,   language  compre- 

To  those  who  hold  this  view  the  findings  hension,  orientation  in  time  and  space,  eye- 

of  individual  psychology  in  the  last  decade  hand  coordinations,  ability  to  find  likenesses 

have  come  as  a  rude  shock.     Let  us  review  and    differences    between    familiar    objects, 

a  few  of  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  arithmetical    reasoning,    resourcefulness   and 
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ingenuity,  speed,  and  richness  of  mental 
associations,  the  capacit\-  to  generalize  from 
particulars,  etc. 

Inspection  of  an  intelligence  scale  gives 
no  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  has  gone 
into  its  making.  The  several  tests  have  not 
been  thought  out  casuall>-  and  thrown  to- 
gether. The  methods  used  are  empirical, 
inductive,  and  quantitative.  A  large  number 
of  drag-net  tests  are  first  devised  for  exten- 
sive sampling  of  mental  processes.  These 
are  then  given  to  numerous  subjects  and  the 
responses  are  minutel\'  analyzed.  Test  ele- 
ments which  do  not  help  to  differentiate 
subjects  of  known  superiority  from  subjects 
of  known  inferiorit\-  are  eliminated.  The 
elements  retained  are  weighted  and  combined 
so  as  to  permit  the  reckoning  of  a  composite 
score.  Reliability  coefficients  are  computed, 
the  probable  error  of  a  score  is  established, 
and  the  correlation  of  the  test  with  various 
kinds  of  outside  criteria  is  ascertained.  It 
is  then  known  how  far  the  test  ma\-  be  relied 
upon  and  for  what  purposes  its  use  is  justified. 

No  intelligence  scale  at  present  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactoril\'  accurate.  What 
they  do  seems  wonderful  only  b\'  contrast 
with  the  methods  the\'  have  replaced.  The 
psychologist  himself  is  keenl\'  aware  of  their 
imperfections  because  he  has  figured  these 
in  terms  of  reliabilit\-  coefficients  and  prob- 
able errors.  He  appreciates  the  vitiating 
effects  of  inequalities  of  schooling,  language 
handicaps,  specialized  practice,  variations 
in  test  procedure,  emotional  attitude  of  the 
subject,  etc.  At  the  same  time  he  knows 
that  our  ever\day  intuitional  methods  of 
judging  intelligence  are  subject  to  errors  far 
more  serious.  He  therefore  uses  the  best 
tests  available,  imperfect  as  they  are,  and 
labors  to  make  them  a  more  satisfactory  in- 
strument for  his  purpose. 

Superficiallx-  regarded,  intelligence  tests 
are  likely  to  appear  trivial.  Their  signifi- 
cance becomes  evident  onl\-  when  a  subject's 
responses  are  compared  with  norms,  or 
standards.  The  task  of  the  psychologist  is 
like  that  of  the  paleontologist.  The  latter, 
through  his  acquaintance  with  comparative 
norms,  is  able  to  reconstruct  the  ph\sical 
features  of  a  prehistoric  man  with  nothing 
to  guide  him  but  a  few  fragments  of  bone 
which  most  of  us  would  not  recognize  as 
belonging  to  human  remains.  So  it  is  with 
mental  tests.     Responses  which  signify  noth- 


ing to  the  uninitiated  are  readily  interpreted 
by  the  ps>chologist  as  characteristic  of  in- 
tellectual brilliance,  dullness,  moronity,  im- 
becility, etc.  The  most  convenient  and 
widely  used  comparative  standard  of  in- 
tellectual ability  is  the  average  test  perform- 
ance of  normal  unselected  children  of  the 
different  ages.  This  is  where  we  get  the  term 
"mental  age,"  which  means  simply  the  in- 
telligence level  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
average  child  who  is  any  given  number  of 
\'ears  old. 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT,  OR  "iQ." 

MENTAL  age  takes  on  a  very  special 
significance  when  it  is  considered  in 
relation  to  the  subject's  life  age.  From  this 
comparison  is  derived  the  "  intelligence  quo- 
tient "(IQ),  which  is  simply  the  ratio  of 
mental  age  to  life  age.  If  a  child  of  ten 
\ears  has  a  mental  age  of  eight,  his  IQ  is  80. 
(It  is  customary  to  omit  the  decimal.)  The 
ten-\ear-old  with  a  mental  age  of  twelve  has 
an  10  of  120.  In  calculating  the  IQ  of  an 
adult  subject  life  age  above  fifteen  or  sixteen 
is  disregarded,  for,  strange  to  say,  intellectual 
abilit}'  seems  to  improve  little  if  at  all  after 
that  age. 

The  lO's  of  idiots  are  below  25  or  30,  those 
of  imbeciles  range  from  the  borderline  of 
idiocy  to  about  50,  and  those  of  morons  from 
the  borderline  of  imbecility  to  70  or  75.  IQ's 
of  80  or  85  signify  moderate  dullness,  the 
average  child  tests  at  100,  and  anything  above 
100  indicates  superiority.  About  one  child 
in  fifty  tests  as  high  as  130,  and  about  one 
in  two  hundred  and  fifty  as  high  as  140.  IQ's 
as  high  as  190  are  on  record. 

The  IQ  is  therefore  a  "brightness  index," 
and  as  such  it  is  very  serviceable  even  if  far 
from  accurate.  Its  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  remain 
constant,  thus  affording  a  rough  basis  for 
predicting  a  child's  later  development.  Chil- 
dren do  not  test  at  50  today  and  100  tomorrow. 
The  average  change  is  not  much  more  than 
five  points,  even  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
six-year-old  who  tests  at  four,  IQ  67,  will 
probably  at  the  age  of  twelve  test  not  far 
from  eight,  or  at  the  age  of  fifteen  not  far 
from  ten.  Moreover,  since  there  is  little 
mental  growth  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  it  can 
be  predicted,  within  fairly  well  known  limits 
of  error,  that  this  hypothetical  subject  will 
probably  as  an  adult  have  a  mental  age  not 
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very  far  from  ten  years.     In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  forecast  is  not  borne  out. 

Psychology,  Hke  meteorology,  lacks  much 
of  being  an  exact  science.  However,  it  is 
well  known  that  weather  prophecy  has  in  a 
few  decades  advanced  from  the  joke  stage 
and  become  a  national  institution.  It  is  not 
so  well  known  that  long-range  prophecy  of 
mental  growth  is  now  more  dependable  than 
short-range  prophecy  of  weather  changes. 

The  IQ  is  not  chiefly  a  product  of  formal 
instruction.  Schooling  doubtless  affects  it 
to  some  extent;  how  much,  psychologists  are 
not  agreed.  The  writer  can  find  little  evi- 
dence that  ordinary  inequalities  of  home 
environment  and  school  training,  such  in- 
equalities, for  example,  as  obtain  in  the 
average  small  city  of  California,  invalidate 
the  IQ  very  materially.  Twice  he  has  super- 
vised experiments  designed  to  ascertain  how 
much  a  child's  IQ  could  be  improved  by 
intensive  training.  The  results  in  both 
cases  were  almost  entirely  negative.  The 
special  classes  for  backward  children  in  the 
public  schools  are  such  an  experiment  on  an 
enormous  scale.  No  other  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  are  taught  in  such  small  groups 
or  by  such  able  teachers.  But  rarely  do  the 
IQ's  of  children  given  these  special  advan- 
tages show  significant  improvement.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  once  feeble-minded,  always 
feeble-minded;  once  dull,  always  dull.  The 
stories  of  dullards  who  became  geniuses  are 
not  based  on  mental  test  evidence.  When 
they  are  not  merely  old  wives'  tales,  they  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
narrow  curriculum  of  the  old-time  school 
often  failed  to  interest  the  child  of  specialized 
ability  or  exceptional  originality. 

If  dullards  remain  dull,  it  is  probably  no 
less  true  that  bright  children  remain  bright. 
The  writer  has  followed  the  development  of 
a  considerable  number  of  gifted  children  for 
five  to  ten  years.  Thus  far  not  one  of  them 
has  developed  symptoms  of  that  dread  con- 
dition of  "post  adolescent  stupidity"  which 
psychologists  used  to  think  was  the  almost 
certain  fate  of  the  intellectually  precocious. 

As  an  exact  unit  of  measure  the  IQ  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  Compared  to  units 
of  measure  used  by  the  physicist,  for  example, 
it  is  grossly  inaccurate  and  clumsy.  It  does 
seem,  however,  to  be  founded  on  more  than 
the  accidental  influences  of  environment  and 
to  reflect,  in  some  degree,  the  quality  of  native 


endowment.  When  our  intelligence  scales 
have  become  more  accurate  and  the  laws 
governing  IQ  changes  have  been  more  de- 
finitely established  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  about  an  individual 
as  important  as  his  IQ,  except  possibly  his 
morals;  that  the  greatest  educational  problem 
is  to  determine  the  kind  of  education  best 
suited  to  each  IQ  level;  that  the  first  concern 
of  a  nation  should  be  the  average  IQ  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  eugenic  and  dysgenic  influ- 
ences which  are  capable  of  raising  or  lowering 
that  level;  that  the  great  test  problem  of  de- 
mocracy is  how  to  adjust  itself  to  the  large  IQ 
differences  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist 
among  the  members  of  any  race  or  nationality 
group. 

MENTAL  HEREDITY 

INTELLIGENCE  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
1  native  endowment.  It  depends  upon 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  which,  like  other  physical  traits, 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  heredity.  In  fact, 
the  mathematical  coefficient  of  family  re- 
semblances in  mental  traits,  particularly 
intelligence,  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  for  such  physical  traits 
as  height,  weight,  cephalic  index,  etc.  Meas- 
urement of  twin  pairs  shows  the  excess  of 
resemblance  for  such  pairs,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  brother-brother  or  sister-sister  pairs, 
to  be  as  great  for  mental  as  for  physical  traits. 
The  attempts  to  explain  familiar  resemblances 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  heredity 
have  not  been  successful.  All  the  available 
facts  that  science  has  to  offer  support  the 
Galtonian  theory  that  mental  abilities  are 
chiefly  a  matter  of  original  endowment. 
Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  "free 
will"  do  not  believe  that  the  feeble-minded 
could  successfully  will  to  become  intelligent, 
the  tone-deaf  to  become  musical,  or  the  psy- 
chopathic to  become  stable.  The  researches 
of  many  men,  from  Galton  to  Davenport  and 
Goddard,  have  proved  that  one  family  may 
be  characterized  by  musical  genius,  another 
by  mathematical  genius,  another  by  insanity, 
another  by  feeble-mindedness,  and  so  on. 

SOCIAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  STRATIFICATION 

THE  exact  laws  which  govern  the  trans- 
mission of  mental  traits  have  not  been 
determined.  It  is  not  surprising,  however, 
that  intelligence  tests  have  shown  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  socially  successful  classes  to  have, 
on  the  average,  better  endowment  than  those 
of  inferior  social  status.  Children  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  have  an  average  10  of  about 
115  as  compared  with  about  85  for  children 
of  unskilled  laborers  and  100  for  the  children 
of  all  classes  taken  together.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  we  are  speaking  of  aver- 
erages  and  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  The  intellectual  spread  of  an>'  social 
or  occupational  class  is  very  wide  and  greatly 
overlaps  the  spread  of  any  other  class.  The 
intellectual  gap  between  the  average  lawyer 
or  minister  and  the  average  unskilled  laborer 
is  nearly  as  great  as  that  which  separates  the 
borderline  defective  from  the  strictly  average 
person.  These  are  differences  which  the 
highest  arts  of  pedagogy  are  powerless  to 
neutralize.  One  of  the  really  significant 
discoveries  of  modern  psychology  is  that  when 
individuals  of  differing  degrees  of  ability  are 
subjected  to  the  same  training  the  original 
differences  are  more  likely  to  be  accentuated 
than  to  disappear.  Equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  does  not  equalize  the 
educational  product. 

Children  with  an  IQ  of  140  or  more  are  de- 
cidedly gifted.  Not  more  than  four  children 
in  a  thousand  taken  at  random  qualify  in  this 
class.  They  are  our  intellectual  elite,  the 
nation's  finest  asset.  The  writer  is  collecting 
extensive  psychological  data  on  a  thousand 
such  children  in  California,  sifted  by  an  im- 
partial method  from  a  school  population  of  a 
quarter-million.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound 
significance  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  these 
gifted  children  belong  to  the  professional 
classes.  Half  our  genius  comes  from  the  top 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  pro- 
fessional and  semi-professional  classes  to- 
gether furnish  85  per  cent,  of  it.  The  three 
remaining  classes  (skilled-,  semi-skilled-,  and 
unskilled-labor  groups)  furnish  together  the 
remaining  15  per  cent.  It  is  to  the  highest 
25  per  cent,  of  our  population,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  top  5  per  cent.,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  production  of  leaders  who  will  advance 
science,  art,  government,  education,  and  social 
welfare  generally.  Obviously,  therefore,  our 
civilization  of  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
years  hence  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
relative  fertility  of  our  low-grade  and  high- 
grade  stocks. 

Under  the  primitive  economic  conditions 
which   prevailed  in  our  relatively  new  and 


unformed  civilization  up  to  fift\-  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  superior  abilitv  was  more  evenly 
distributed  through  the  population  than  it 
is  today.  As  the  industrial  and  social  situ- 
ation becomes  more  complicated,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency,  in  any  country  which  tries 
to  give  equal  opportunity  to  all,  for  each 
individual  to  gravitate  to  the  social  or  occupa- 
tional level  which  corresponds  to  his  native 
capacity.  The  more  democratic  the  countrw 
the  more  clearly  this  intellectual  stratification 
tends  to  appear.  In  many  parts  of  America  it 
is  well  advanced.  It  is  least  noticeable  among 
the  newly  arrived  immigrants  of  an  oppressed 
race.  Freed  from  oppression  these  also  rapidly 
form  into  a  social  hierarchy  based  largely  upon 
native  capacity,  the  intelligent,  the  average, 
and  the  incompetent  finding  their  own  levels. 

THE    BIRTH-RATE    DIFFERENTIAL 

UNTIL  recently  there  had  not  been,  at 
least  for  hundreds  of  years,  any  marked 
tendency  in  the  civilized  countries  for  one 
class  to  produce  more  rapidlv  than  another. 
For  centuries  the  average  mental  endowment 
of  the  European  and  American  peoples  had 
held  its  own.  But  within  the  last  fifty  years' 
a  change  of  sinister  portent  has  taken  place. 
Intellectually  superior  families  are  no  longer 
reproducing  as  rapidly  as  formerly.  Their 
birth  rate  is  already  far  below  that  of  the 
socially  incompetent.  The  average  feeble- 
minded individual  leaves  two  or  three  times 
as  many  offspring  as  the  average  college 
graduate.  This  biological  cataclysm,  silent 
but  none  the  less  fateful,  is  rapidly  spreading 
to  all  civilized  countries.  If  the  differential 
character  of  our  birth  rate  continues,  the  da\' 
is  not  many  centuries  removed  when  the 
only  surviving  stock  will  be  that  descended 
from  the  least  desirable  of  our  present-day 
population.  Granted  that  this  stratum  ma\' 
have  considerable  potentialities  which  have 
not  been  developed,  the  prospect  at  best  is 
not  alluring.  As  a  nation  we  are  faced  by 
no  other  issue  of  comparable  importance. 
It  is  a  question  of  national  survival  or  national 
decay.  Unconscious  of  the  danger  that  im- 
pends we  haggle  over  matters  of  governmental 
policy  that  are  infinitesimally  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  the  problem  of  differential  fecun- 
dity. The  situation  will  not  be  fully  grasped 
until  we  have  come  to  think  more  in  terms 
of  individual  differences  and  intelligence 
quotients. 
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The  usual  legal  measures  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  reproduction  of  the  unfit  are  inter- 
esting embodiments  of  our  eugenic  ideals, 
but  they  have  so  far  contributed  nothing 
to  race  improvement.  Reduction  of  the 
number  of  defectives  is  only  a  minor  aspect 
of  the  larger  problem  of  eugenics.  It  is  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  average  level  for  the  entire 
population  that  counts  in  the  long  run.  Elim- 
ination of  all  the  feeble-minded  would  not 
raise  the  average  level  of  intelligence  to  more 
than  a  barely  noticeable  extent,  but  a  birth 
rate  unfavorably  differential  according  to 
intelligence  will  inevitably  reduce  the  average 
level  and  render  the  appearance  of  geniuses 
far  less  frequent.  In  fact,  for  reasons  which 
are  well  known  to  statisticians  but  which  we 
can  not  here  set  forth,  even  a  moderate  lower- 
ing of  the  average  reduces  the  frequency  of 
high  grade  genius  very  greatly. 

AVERAGE  INTELLIGENCE 

HOW  intelligent  is  the  average  adult  in  the 
United  States?  That  his  intelligence 
is  lower  than  most  persons  would  estimate 
it  to  be  is  certain.  That  it  is  as  low  as 
certain  army  mental  test  data  have  led  some 
to  believe  is  by  no  means  demonstrated.  It 
is  true  that  the  most  reliable  tested  soldier 
group  yielded  an  average  mental  age  13.4 
years,  but  we  can  not  be  certain  that  this 
group  was  representative  of  the  entire  draft 
army,  or  if  it  was,  that  the  draft  army  was 
representative  of  our  entire  male  population. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  nearly  ten  million 
registrants  were  granted  exemption,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
these  belonged  to  the  professional,  semi- 
professional  and  skilled  labor  groups.  Allow- 
ing for  this  factor,  the  average  m.ental  age 
of  the  population  might  reach  as  high  as 
that  of  an  eighth-grade  pupil.  That  it  would 
go  much  higher  than  this  is  very  doubtful. 
In  other  words  half  our  adults  have  no 
more  intellectual  acumen  than  the  average 
pupil  in  the  eighth  grade.  Probably  a  quarter 
have  less  than  the  average  pupil  of  the  seventh 
grade.  The  least  intelligent  15  or  20 
per  cent,  of  our  population  would  probably 
be  incapable  of  mastering,  after  any  amount  of 
instruction,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the 
typical  eighth  grade  text  in  arithmetic,  of 
making  any  progress  in  algebra,  of  getting 
much  sense  out  of  a  moderately  difficult 
prose  selection,  or  of  understanding  the  under- 


lying principles  of  tariflF,  taxation,  bond 
transactions,  or  banking.  On  questions  of 
larger  social  and  national  policy  they  vote 
blindly  or  as  directed  by  political  bosses. 
They  are  democracy's  ballast,  not  always 
useless  but  always  a  potential  liability.  How 
to  make  the  most  of  their  limited  abilities, 
both  for  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  society; 
how  to  lead  them  without  making  them  help- 
less victims  of  oppression;  are  perennial  ques- 
tions in  any  democracy. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  TALENT 

BUT  instead  of  worrying  over-much  about 
the  number  of  dull  people  in  the  world 
it  would  be  better  to  concern  ourselves  more 
about  conserving  and  developing  the  vast 
amount  of  superior  talent  that  is  now  wasted. 
Granted  that  only  50  or  60  per  cent,  of 
our  children  have  ability  to  graduate  from 
an  average  high  school;  this  is  still  at  least 
five  times  as  many  as  actually  do  complete 
a  high-school  course.  Probably  five  times  as 
many  have  the  ability  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege as  we  are  now  graduating.  Large 
numbers  of  highly  gifted  children  are  not 
recognized  by  their  teachers  as  such.  The 
brightest  child  in  a  certain  school  of  five 
hundred  pupils,  as  shown  by  mental  test,  was 
not  named  by  his  teacher  as  the  "brightest," 
"second  brightest,"  or  "third  brightest"  in 
his  classroom. 

The  theory  that  "genius  will  out"  is  but 
a  dangerous  half  truth.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  good  fraction  of  our  intellectual 
talent  is  wasted.  There  are  thousands  of 
individuals  whom  a  better  education  or  a 
wiser  guidance  would  have  enabled  to  make 
a  far  bigger  and  better  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion than  they  are  making.  It  has  always 
been  so.  The  biographies  of  eminent  men 
and  women  record  with  disturbing  frequency 
the  accidental  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  often  given  the  genius  his  chance. 
But  for  the  fact  that  Newton's  uncle,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  one  day  found  his 
youthful  nephew  lying  under  a  hedge  engaged 
in  the  solution  of  a  difficult  mathem.atical  prob- 
lem, it  is  doubtful  whether  this  most  gifted 
genius  of  English  science  would  ever  have 
had  a  university  training.  Without  it  even 
the  giant  intellect  of  Newton  could  not  have 
formulated  the  law  of  gravitation,  invented 
differential  calculus,  or  demonstrated  the 
refrangibility   of   I'ght    rays.     One   may    be 
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ver\-  sure  that  in  case  of  many  a  gifted  youth 
the  "happ\-  accident"  fails  to  happen,  and 
that  "mute  inglorious  Miltons"  are  more  than 
a  poetic  figure.  The  greatest  problem  of  con- 
servation relates  not  to  forests  or  mines, 
but  to  the  discovery,  encouragement,  and 
proper  utilization  of  human  talent.  In  this 
process  discover}'  is  the  necessary  first  step, 
and  this  consideration  alone  would  justify 
the  expense  and  labor  of  giving  every  year 
an  intelligence  test  to  every  one  of  our 
twenty  million  school  children. 

RACIAL  DIFFERENCES  IX  INTELLIGENCE 

DO  races  differ  in  intelligence?  A  nation 
which  draws  its  constitutents  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth  and  prides  itself  on  being 
the  melting  pot  of  peoples  can  not  safely 
ignore  this  question.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
what  comes  out  of  the  melting  pot  depends  on 
what  goes  into  it.  A  decade  ago  the  majority 
of  anthropologists  and  psychologists  flouted 
the  idea  that  there  are  any  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  native  mental  capacities  of 
races  or  nationality  groups.  Today  we  have 
overwhelming  evidence  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. Army  mental  tests  have  shown  that 
not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  American 
negroes  equal  or  exceed  in  intelligence  the 
average  of  our  white  population,  and  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  negro  is  vastly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  average  white  man. 
The  available  data  indicate  that  the  average 
mulatto  occupies  about  a  mid-position  be- 
tween pure  negro  and  pure  white.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  American  Indian  has  also 
been  over-rated,  for  mental  tests  indicate  that 
it  is  not  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  average 
negro.  Our  Mexican  population,  which  is 
largely  of  Indian  extraction,  makes  little  if 
any  better  showing.  The  immigrants  who 
have  recently  come  to  us  in  such  large  num- 
bers from  Southern  and  Southeastern  Europe 
are  distinctly  inferior  mentally  to  the  Nordic 
and  Alpine  strains  we  have  received  from 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  The  samplings  we  have  received 
do  not,  of  course,  afford  convincing  proof 
that  the  Mediterranean  race,  as  a  race,  is 
inferior.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  example, 
that  our  Nordic  immigrants  have  been  drawn 
chiefly   from   the   middle   and   upper   social 


classes,  and  our  Mediterranean  immigrants 
from  the  lower  social  strata.  It  is  well  rec- 
ognized that  immigration  is  often  differential 
with  respect  to  social  and  economic  classes. 
However  this  may  be,  we  owe  it  to  the  future 
of  our  civilization  to  set  a  minimum  mental 
standard  for  our  immigrants  from  every 
source.  The  literacy  qualification  is  not 
without  value,  but  it  should  be  replaced  by 
a  more  reliable  measure  of  intellectual  ability. 
No  nation  can  afford  to  overlook  the  danger 
that  the  average  quality  of  its  germ  plasm 
ma\'  gradually  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  un- 
restricted immigration. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  intelligence  tests  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
in  California  indicate  that  these  races  are 
approximately  the  equals  of  Europeans  in 
mental  ability.  Unselected  Chinese  children 
in  San  Francisco  test  almost  as  high  as  un- 
selected California  white  children  and  enor- 
mously higher  than  the  children  of  our 
Portuguese  and  South  Italian  immigrants.  An 
extensive  study  of  the  mental  traits  of  Cali- 
fornia Japanese  children  is  now  under  way. 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  WOMEN 

MENTAL  tests  have  at  last  vindicated 
woman's  claim  to  intellectual  equality 
with  man.  As  far  as  the  average  ability  of 
the  sexes  is  concerned  the  question  has  re- 
ceived a  final  answer.  Among  psychologists 
the  issue  is  as  dead  as  the  ancient  feud  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  earth.  Two  questions,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered: (i)  Granted  that  women  are  the 
equals  of  men  in  general  intelligence,  are 
there  nevertheless  sex  differences  in  special 
intellectual  functions  or  in  emotional  and 
volitional  traits?  (2)  Granted  that  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  sexes  is  about 
the  same,  is  it  true,  as  some  believe,  that  the 
variability  of  the  male  is  greater?  If  so, 
this  would  fully  account  for  the  higher  in- 
cidence of  genius  among  men.  On  the  whole 
the  evidence  available  to  date  rather  favors 
this  view.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  not  be 
sure  that  the  apparent  infrequency  of  genius 
among  women  may  not  be  accounted  for  by 
lack  of  opportunity  or  by  a  certain  weakness 
of  the  woman's  competitive  instinct  or  ''will 
to  power." 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  MERGERS 

A  New  Crop  of  Combinations,  Similar  to  Those  of  the  Famous  "Trust" 

Era,  but  Now  Sanctioned  by  the  Government   and    PubHc   Opinion 

By    J.    BARTON    NEALEY 

"EPIDEMICS  of  mergers  come  and  The  first  of  these  two  mergers  is  the  ab- 
go  just  as  do  epidemics  of  the  flu,  sorption  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company^ 
and  the  pubhc  seems  about  as  well  whose  plant  is  at  Buffalo,  by  the  Bethlehem 
disposed  toward  one  as  the  other,  Steel  Corporation,  with  plants  in  Pennsvl- 
for  mergers  often  expand  into  vania  and  Maryland.  The  other  is  the  for- 
monopolies  and  monopolies  wield  an  immense  mation  of  the  North  American  Steel  Company 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  according  to  the  to  takeover  the  physical  assets  of  the  Midvale 
whim  of  the  management  that  happens  to  be  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  owning  plants  in 
in  control.  The  widespread  wave  of  mergers  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  Republic 
that  started  in  the  late 'nineties  was  checked  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  with  plants  in  Ohio, 
by  the  free  use  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  pig  iron  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ala- 
which  was  passed  in  1890.  From  then  on  bama,  and  other  plants  in  Chicago  and  Mo- 
there  was  a  growing  sentiment  against  com-  line,  111.,  and  Indiana,  and  the  Inland  Steel 
binations  from  which  the  proceedings  against  Company  with  plants  close  to  Chicago. 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  under  In  summing  up  Attorney  General  Daugh- 
Taft  and  Wilson  was  the  outcome.  For  this  erty  said  in  part:  "I  am  unable  to  find  any 
reason  mergers  have  been  undertaken  of  late  ground  for  asserting  that  the  acquisition  of 
years  with  much  skepticism  and  reluctance,  Lackawanna  by  Bethlehem  will  offend  the 
as  no  opinion  as  to  their  legality  could  be  ob-  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  commonly  known  as  the 
tained  in  advance  from  the  government.  Not-  Sherman  or  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  numerous 
withstanding  this,  another  epidemic  of  mergers  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ranging  over 
is  now  sweeping  the  country,  the  natural  out-  a  period  of  thirty  years,  leave  little  room  for 
growth  of  the  industrial  expansion  brought  to  doubt  as  to  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of 
a  head  by  the  recent  business  depression.  this  important  statute.  .  .  .  The  merger 
In  the  investigation  just  made  by  the  De-  now  under  consideration  will  be  neither  an 
partment  of  Justice  of  the  two  recent  steel  actual  monopoly  nor  even  an  attempt  to 
consolidations,  Bethlehem-Lackawanna  and  monopolize."  Regarding  the  applicability 
Midvale- Republic- Inland,  these  two  mergers  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  the  Midvale- Republic 
were  not  only  absolved  completely  from  the  Inland  combination  he  stated:  "I  see  nothing 
charge  of  being  combinations  in  restraint  of  in  the  proposed  merger  that  offends  this  act. 
trade,  but  were  characterized  by  Attorney  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
General  Daugherty  as  combinations  in  fur-  for  supposing  that  it  will  result  in  any  re- 
therance  of  trade.  He  further  held  in  his  re-  straint  of  trade  or  monopolistic  control.  The 
port  that  the  one  underlying  purpose  in  these  plants  of  these  companies  are  widely  scattered 
consolidations  was  to  enable  the  companies  and  my  investigation  leads  to  but  one  con- 
participating  to  compete  with  the  United  elusion,  and  that  is  that  the  underlying  pur- 
States  Steel  Corporation.  pose  of  this  combination  is  not  to  acquire  a 
The  establishment  of  this  precedent  of  first  monopoly  or  to  restrain  trade,  but  to  enable 
challenging  and  then  sanctioning  mergers  the  new  company  more  effectually  to  compete 
and  combinations  is  directly  contrary  to  all  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
past  experience,  and  its  effects  will  be  far  which  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  its 
leaching.  Attorney  General  Daugherty  went  various  plants  and  their  easy  accessibility  to 
further  than  the  Sherman  Act:  he  gave  his  the  source  of  raw  materials,  is  enabled  to  pro- 
opinion  that  they  violate  neither  the  Clayton  duce  and  sell  its  products  much  cheaper  than 
Act  nor  the  Webb  Act.  other  manufacturers.     Instead,  therefore,  of 
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being   in    restraint   of   trade,   the   new   com- 
bination will  be  in  furtherance  of  trade." 

I  n  speaking  of  the  first  merger  and  the  Cla\- 
ton  Act,  Attorne\-  General  Daughert\-  sa\s 
in  part:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  stock  of  one  compan\-  b\-  another  is  not 
prohibited  where  all  that  takes  place  is  a  mere 
lessening  of  competition.  The  act  denounces 
the  acquisition  pnl\-  where  the  effect  ma\'  be 
substantiallx'  to  lessen  competition  between 
the  companies.  In  m\"  opinion  the  facts  are 
not  such  as  to  bring  the  proposed  merger  with- 
in the  prohibition  of  the  Claxton  Act."  And 
further  on.  "What  the  Bethlehem  Compan\ 
in  this  instance  proposes  to  do  is  to  acquire, 
not  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lackawanna,  but 
an  outright  conveyance  of  its  ph\  sical  assets." 

The  findings  were  substantiall\'  the  same 
for  the  second  merger.  As  for  an\-  violation 
of  the  Webb  Act  this  was  cleared  up.  as  far  as 
the  Bethlehem-Lackawanna  combination  was 
concerned,  in  the  following:  "These  com- 
panies are  members  of  an  association  formed 
pursuant  to  the  authoritx"  granted  b\'  this 
act  to  handle  export  trade.  It  is  obvious 
from  what  1  have  already  said  that  this  act 
will  in  no  wise  be  violated  if  this  merger  goes 
through."  Substantial!}'  the  same  opinion 
was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Midvale- 
Republic-Inland.  This  is  a  most  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  and  broadminded 
polic\-  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  will 
be  most  welcome  to  business  in  general  in 
that  it  clears  the  atmosphere  of  the  doubts 
as  to  how  these  several  law^s  might  be  inter- 
preted. 

STEEL 

THAT  steel  is  an  industr\-  apart  from 
others,  in  that  its  stead\-  and  natural 
growth  permits  of  corporate  inflation,  is  borne 
out  in  the  history  of  the  Lnited  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  largest  business  aggregation 
in  the  world.  At  the  time  of  its  inception. 
1 90 1 .  it  was  grossly  overcapitalized  at  S  i .  1 00.- 
000.000  in  stock  and  8304,000,000  in  bonds,  as 
at  least  half  of  its  total  issue  of  securities  had 
no  propertyassets  behind  them,  and  thepublic 
in  general  and  Wall  Street  in  particular  freelv 
predicted  its  early  downfall.  When  the  na- 
tural growth  of  the  countr\-  swelled  its  vol- 
ume of  unfilled  tonnage  until  bond  interest 
and  stock  dividends  were  realized  and  huge 
profits  actually  accumulated,  it  was  then  de- 
nounced as  a  menace,  a  monopol\-,  a  giant 


octopus  whose  competitors  existed  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  had  overlooked  them  but 
would  shortl\-  reach  out  its  tentacles  and 
crush  them  and  then  turn  its  giant  energy 
against  the  people.  But  none  of  these  things 
happened.  It  went  on  gathering  power  and 
riches,  amassed  a  working  capital  of  between 
S500.000.000  and  S6oo,ooo,ooo,  of  which  half 
is  in  cash,  paid  higher  wages  to  its  275,000 
emploxees  and  sold  its  products  to  the  people 
cheaper  than  its  competitors.  In  times  of 
prosperitN'  it  sold  at  a  uniforml}'  low^  price, 
satisfied  with  a  fair  return  while  its  com- 
petitors charged  all  the  traffic  would  bear. 
In  times  of  depression  it  became  one  of  the 
countr\'s  most  stabilizing  influences,  spend- 
ing millions  in  expansion  to  maintain  em- 
plovment.  extending  m.illions  in  credit  both 
here  and  abroad,  thereby  retaining  its  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  and  last  but  not  least 
loaned  millions  in  the  open  market  to  those 
less  fortunate.  The  marvellous  growth  of 
this  combination  has  been  due  principally-  to 
the  natural  growth  of  the  countrx*  in  general 
and  the  steel  industr\-  in  particular,  and  to 
the  astute  management  of  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gar\'.  its  dominating  figure.  The  benign 
polic\'  of  this  corporation  has  had  more  to  do, 
probablw  with  the  government's  present  atti- 
tude toward  business  consolidations  than 
an\-  other  one  thing. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  can  make  steel  at  from  S3 
to  S5  a  ton  cheaper  than  can  its  competitors, 
and  this  advantage  is  due  to  the  ownership 
of  vast  iron  and  coal  mines  as  well  as  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  for  the  assembl\-  of  these 
primar\'  raw  materials,  to  country  wide  distri- 
bution of  steel  plants,  greater  diversification  of 
products,  and  to  cheaper  selling  and  adminis- 
tration costs  because  of  larger  operation 
under  one  management.  The  corporation 
owns  at  least  45  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
steel-making  capacity. 

Therefore  the  tendenc}'  toward  combina- 
tions in  the  remaining  "half"  of  the  field  is 
the  most  obvious  fact  in  the  industrx'  today. 
Many  consolidations  have  been  tentatively 
proposed  and  others  intensivel\-  discussed,  for 
the  leaders  of  the  industry  realize  that  fu- 
ture profits  must  be  made  by  cutting  pro- 
duction costs  and  not  through  price  control. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  unification  of 
the  Midvale-Worth-Cambria  companies  and 
the  absorption  of  the  Pennsx'lvania  and  Mar\-- 
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land  companies  by  Bethlehem.   Since  then  the  In  the  motor  car  industry  there  are  approx- 

Wheeling-La   Belle-Whitaker-Glessn    merger  imately  one   hundred  concerns   manufactur- 

has   been  consummated,  and  the  American  ing  passenger  automobiles  and  of  this  total 

Rolling  Mill  Company  acquired  the  Ashland  six  concerns  alone  produce  more  than  80  per 

Iron  &  Mining  Company,  while  several  minor  cent,  of  the   output.     They  are  as  follows: 

combinations  have  been  effected.  Ford,     General     Motors,     Dodge     Brothers, 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  indepen-  Studebaker,  Willys-Overland,  and  Nash.  One 
dents  lost  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  of  the  most  far-reaching  affiliations  in  the 
Steel  Corporation  came  through  in  much  history  of  the  industry  was  the  absorption 
better  shape,  and  this  has  driven  home  more  early  this  year  of  the  Lincoln  Motor  Com- 
than  ever  the  fact  that  the  independents  must  pany  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  The 
combine  their  properties  or  build  plants  combination  effected  was  the  tremendous 
supplemental  to  their  own  in  different  parts  Ford  institutions,  turning  out  m.ore  than  a 
of  the  country.  As  the  industry  is  already  million  low-priced  cars  a  year,  with  the  Lin- 
over-expanded(that  is,  has  outgrown  ourtrans-  coin  interests  which  in  a  comparatively  short 
portation  systems  and  available  labour)  the  time  have  put  to  the  front  one  of  the  finest 
latter  procedure  is  the  only  way  out.  So  far  constructed  high-priced  cars  in  the  world, 
this  year  two  combinations  have  been  effected  The  Lincoln  Company  had  one  of  the  finest 
—the  absorption  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world  with  a  capacity 
Company  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora-  of  20,000  cars  annually.  The  merger  was 
tion  and  the  creation  of  the  North  American  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  unification  of  the  of  a  reduction  in  prices  ranging  from  j^yoc 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  the  to  §1,200  on  the  various  Lincoln  models. 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Companv,  and  the  In- 
land Steel  Company.  The  North  American  ^^^  ™^^^  "^^°  ^^^^  ^^^^  • 
Steel  Corporation  will  be  capitalized  as  ''T^ HERE  are  those  who  think  that  motor 
follows:  bonds  to  the  value  of  §79,173,500,  1  car  consumption  in  this  country  has 
preferred  stock  of  $100  par  value  $50,331,475  reached  the  saturation  point,  at  least  the 
and  3,309,612  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  demand  for  all  makes  of  cars  except  the  Ford 
par  value.  Most  of  the  common  stock  is  to  seemed  to  have  reached  the  peak  in  19 16.  Of 
be  distributed  among  the  stockholders  of  the  course  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
constituent  companies,  while  a  cash  distri-  a  controlling  factor,  but  the  theoretical  annual 
bution  will  be  made  after  selling  the  pre-  capacity  of  our  automobile  industry  to-day 
ferred.  Of  the  common  stock  590,331  shares  is  about  3,000,000  cars  based  on  last  month's 
are  to  be  sold  to  provide  $20,000,000  cash  to  output  and  2,750,000  actually,  while  indica- 
be  added  to  the  working  capital  of  the  tions  point  to  the  fact  that  the  country  needs 
new  company  which  will  then  amount  to  only  about  1,500,000  for  replacements  a  year. 
$100,000,000,  and  also  to  provide  a  couple  of  Hence,  they  argue,  the  industry  is  greatly 
million  or  so  for  the  promoter  and  bankers,  overexpanded  and  the  current  boom  and  un- 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  was  precedented  demand  is  wholly  unwarranted 
of  itself  a  merger  of  twenty-four  different  and  is  due  to  our  unbalanced  economic  situa- 
companies  operating  rolling  mills  and  blast  tion.  Since  the  wholesale  cessation  of  bus- 
furnaces  in  five  states  and  two  iron-mining  iness  commencing  late  in  1920  the  gradual 
companies.  This  merger  was  consummated  consumption  of  the  enormous  war  surpluses 
in  1899  and  in  1904  five  more  companies  were  has  released  large  lines  of  "frozen  "  credit  and 
added.  The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  on  account  of  the  widespread  suspension  of 
Company  has  been  gradually  absorbing  other  business  in  general  these  credits  have  been 
interests  which  up  to  the  present  time  total  used  in  three  directions  to  an  altogether  un- 
eight.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  healthy  and  dangerous  degree.  They  have 
has  absorbed  or  controls  some  forty  different  been  used  by  speculators  to  bull  the  bond 
companies.  market  and  then  the  stock  market,  they  have 

Several  other  mergers  of  large  steel  com-  been  used  in  the  building  industry,  and  they 

panies  are  being  secretly  negotiated  and  their  have  been  used  in  the  automobile  industry, 

announcement  at  any  time  would  occasion  Inflation  in  the  latter  industry  was  aided  by 

no  surprise.  the  maintenance  of  the  high  war  wage  scales 
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in  several  industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  augmented  by  the  over- 
extension of  credit  in  facilitating  the  produc- 
tion and  sales  of  cars.  When  this  credit  is 
again  required  in  other  business  generally, 
they  argue,  and  wages  are  equally  adjusted, 
the  result  to  the  automobile  industry  is  at 
once  apparent. 

At  the  present  time  half  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  of  this  country  are  operating 
at  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  capacity,  while 
the  other  half  have  their  plants  engaged  at 
from  50  per  cent,  on  down  to  nothing.  And 
\'et  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  producing  more 
cars  than  ever  before  in  history.  This  seems 
paradoxical  at  first,  but  a  moment's  considera- 
tion will  show  the  reason.  Six  concerns  own 
80  per  cent,  and  ten  companies  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  capacity.  The  other 
10  per  cent,  is  scattered  among  a  host  of  small 
interests.  The  90  per  cent  is  in  excellent 
shape  and  going  strong,  but  the  10  per  cent 
is  on  the  ragged  edge,  and  their  hopes  of  ever 
getting  back  again  on  to  a  solid  foundation 
alone  and  unaided  are  fast  dwindling.  The 
latest  development  in  the  automobile  industry 
is  a  price  waramong  the  high-priced  car  makers 
that  will  be  immediately  ruinous  to  the 
small  companies,  which  must  combine,  be 
absorbed,  or  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 
Some  companies  who  are  running  are  close  to 
the  edge,  but  a  few  well  known  makes  of  cars 
may  be  able  to  obtain  new  financing. 

The  price  war  was  inaugurated  about  the 
first  of  August  with  an  announcement  by  Gen- 
eral Motors ?,of  sharp  reductions  in  the  Buick, 
Chevrolet,  Oldsmobile,  and  Oakland,  and  this 
was  met  with  similar  cuts  by  other  manufac- 
turers of  these  classes  of  cars,  such  as  Stude- 
baker,  Nash,  etc.  The  idea  back  of  this  move 
is  to  create  a  wider  demand  with  the  lower 
prices,  increase  production,  introduce  im- 
proved methods  of  manufacture  and  reduce 
costs.  This  is  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
industry  ever  since  its  inception.  Our  im- 
mense transportation  system  was  developed 
on  the  same  principle — so  was  our  iron  and 
steel  and  textile  and  other  great  industries. 
The  result  is  that  automobile  prices  are  now 
as  low  as  before  the  war,  while  the  cars  them- 
selves are  superior  notwithstanding  that  labor 
is  receiving  a  greater  compensation. 

So  when  we  say  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  overexpanded  at  present  we  are 
probably  right,  but  when  we  assume  that  de- 


mand has  reached  the  saturation  point  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  people  have  said  the 
same  about  every  other  industry  at  every 
stage  of  its  development. 

THE  LARGEST  MERGER 

PROBABLY  the  largest  merger  ever  ef- 
fected in  the  history  of  the  automobile 
industry  was  that  of  the  General  Motors 
Company  in  1908,  which  was  reincorporated 
and  expanded  in  1916  as  the  General  Motors 
Corporation.  This  combination  now  manu- 
factures seven  passenger  cars — Buick,  Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet,  McLaughlin,  Oakland,  Olds- 
mobile,  and  Scripps-Booth;  four  trucks — 
Chevrolet,  General  Motors,  Oldsmobile,  and 
Samson;  one  tractor — the  Samson;  and  ac- 
cessories and  parts  as  follows:  A/C  spark 
plug.  Titan  spark  plug,  Delco  starting,  igni- 
tion, and  lighting  systems,  Harrison  radia- 
tors, Hyatt  bearings,  Jacox  steering  gears, 
Jaxon  rims,  Klaxon  horns.  New  Departure 
bearings,  and  Remy  starting,  ignition  and, 
lighting  systems.  In  addition  it  manu- 
factures the  Dayton-Wright  airplane,  Delco 
Light  home  and  farm  lighting  systems;  Frig- 
idaire  mechanical  refrigerators,  and  New 
Departure  coaster  brakes.  This  company 
has  outstanding  ^103,916,000  of  preferred 
stock,  20,550,590  shares  of  common,  and 
J  12,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  most  spectacular  merger  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  the  Durant  Motors  Inc., 
organized  early  in  1921  with  1,000,000  shares 
of  common  stock  of  no  par  value,  recently 
increased  to  2,000,000  shares,  and  with  no 
preferred  and  no  bonded  indebtedness.  This 
company  started  by  acquiring  a  factory  at 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  by  building 
plants  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Oakland, 
Cal.  Later  it  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Sheridan  Motor  Car  Company  at  Muncie, 
Ind.,  and  factory  buildings  at  Toronto  erected 
during  the  war  for  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
nitions. Since  then  it  has  absorbed  the 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  plant  of  the  Willys  Corpo- 
ration, and  has  acquired  the  factories  and 
business  of  the  Locomobile  Company  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  has  acquired  control 
of  the  Mason  Motor  Truck  Company  of 
Flint,  Mich.,  and  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  motor  car  plant  for  the  Flint 
Motor  Company  at  Flint,  Mich.  It  has 
organized  Star  Motors,  Inc.,  with  43  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  42  states  and  the  District 
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of  Columbia.  The  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles was  started  in  October,  1921;  the 
company  showed  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  although  it  is  the  youngest  auto- 
mobile concern  in  America,  its  production  for 
the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year  was 
seventh  in  a  list  of  84.  Its  present  plants 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  332,500  cars.  To 
date  no  less  than  30,000  Durant  fours  and 
sixes  have  been  produced  and  it  expects  to 
make  and  market  90,000  cars  during  the  last 
five  months  of  the  year.  The  plant  at  Long 
Island  City  has  been  operating  to  capacity 
since  January;  the  other  plants  are  being 
brought  to  capacity  production  as  rapidly  as 
machinery  can  be  installed  and  supplies  se- 
cured. At  no  time  since  its  inception  has  this 
organization  been  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  its  products.  It  was  promoted  without 
bank  aid,  underwriting,  or  the  usual  methods 
of  financing  and  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition 
from  Wall  Street.  To-day  it  stands  fourth 
in  the  country  as  to  number  of  stockholders, 
the  first  six  as  of  July  i  being  as  follows: 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
216,103,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  139,828,  U.  S. 
Steel  99,512,  Durant  Motors  59,500,  Southern 
Pacific  57,300,  and  General  Motors  49,725. 
With  all  these  acquisitions  the  only  indebted- 
ness incurred  was  a  bond  issue  of  $3,500,000 
in  the  Willys  Corporation  transaction. 

Another  big  combination,  known  as  the 
Associated  Motors  Industries,  was  effected 
within  the  last  few  months.  This  company 
was  capitalized  at  $80,000,000  and  will  manu- 
facture automobile  trucks  and  automobile 
parts  exclusively,  with  factories  in  seven 
states.  It  is  a  consolidation  of  seven  automo- 
bile and  truck  factories  in  addition  to  motor, 
body,  gear,  ignition,  and  other  parts  makers 
with  offices  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  There  are  also 
five  assembling  plants  located  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Boston,  Louisville,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  largest  members  of  this  con- 
solidation are:  National  Motor  Car  &  Vehicle 
Corporation,  Indianapolis;  Covert  Gear  Com- 
pany, Lockport,  N.Y.;  Recording  Com- 
puting Machines  Company,  Dayton,  O.; 
Jackson  Motors  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Company, 
Louisville;  Saginaw  Sheet  Metal  Works, 
Saginaw,  Mich.; Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corpor- 
ation, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Murray  &  Tregurtha 
Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  H.  F.  Hol- 
brook  Company  of  New  York. 


In  the  copper  industry  two  important 
mergers  were  completed  during  the  recent 
depression.  All  the  large  copper  mining  com- 
panies came  through  the  war  with  immense 
working  capitals  and  weathered  the  storm  of 
1921  in  fine  shape,  with  one  exception— the 
Arizona  Copper  Co.  Ltd.,  whose  properties 
are  situated  in  Arizona  but  are  owned  and 
managed  by  a  group  of  men  in  Scotland.  The 
working  capital  of  this  company  had  been  de- 
pleted through  the  extension  of  its  railroads 
and  smelters,  and  early  in  1921  it  found  itself 
in  financial  difficulties.  The  result  was  that 
its  properties  were  transferred  to  the  Phelps 
Dodge  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  copper 
operating  interests  in  the  world,  with  mines, 
smelters,  and  railroads  in  Arizona  and  Mexico. 
An  exchange  of  stock  was  effected  in  payment. 
This  was  what  is  known  as  a  horizontal  com- 
bination, as  the  activities  of  the  company  were 
simply  extended  and  not  diversified.  The 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  had  unissued 
50,000  shares  of  stock  which  it  exchanged  for 
the  holdings  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company 
Ltd.,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  com- 
pany now  own  one  tenth  interest  in  the  former. 

The  other  merger  in  the  copper  industry 
was  vertical  in  nature  and  marks  an  exception- 
ally important  development.  In  this  merger 
the  greatest  producer  of  copper  combined 
with  the  largest  consumer.  The  breach  be- 
tween the  producer  of  copper  and  the  fabrica- 
tor of  finished  copper  and  brass  products  was 
closed — thereby  eliminating  the  sales  cost  of 
the  former  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  latter. 

WHAT    ANACONDA    DOES 

TH  E  Anaconda  Copper  M ining  Company  is 
capitalized  at  $1  i6,562,50oand  theAmeri- 
can  Brass  Company  at  $15,000,000  but  in 
reality  the  latter  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
former.  Anaconda  is  a  gigantic  enterprise 
and  produces  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 
rare  metals,  coal,  phosphate,  brick,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  lumber  among  its  most  important 
products,  not  to  mention  the  smelting,  refin- 
ing, transportation,  and,  in  part,  the  manu- 
facture into  finished  form  of  some  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  American  Brass  Company  was 
in  itself  a  merger  of  many  subsidiary  compan- 
ies engaged  in  the  same  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity, and  consumes  from  twenty  to  thirty 
million  pounds  of  copper  monthly.  Anaconda 
produces  some  twenty  million  pounds  a  month 
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and  uses  a  portion  of  this  in  its  own  finishing 
plants.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new 
corporation  will  have  to  enter  the  open  market 
from  time  to  time  to  satisfy  its  own  require- 
ments, but  it  is  now  a  self-integrated  unit  from 
the  miningof  the  metal  from  the  ground  tosup- 
pl\ing  the  consumer  with  the  finished  product. 
In  the  fish-canning  industr\'  the  four  larg- 
est tuna  packing  corporations  in  the  countrx', 
with  plants  and  fishing  fleets  in  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  in  California,  merged  last  July  into  the 
single  corporation  known  as  the  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Company,  Inc.  The  new  company 
controls  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  pack 
and  expects  to  increase  this  control  later 
through  the  absorption  of  other  interests. 
The  four  individual  concerns  which  lost  their 
identity  through  the  merger  are  the  White 
Star  Canning  Company,  the  Van  Camp  Sea 
Food  Company,  Nielson  k  Kittle  Canning 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  International  Packing 
Corporation. 

WHAT    WE    C.-\X    EXPECT 

IF  by  past  performance  we  forecast  future 
events,  our  mergers  have  nothing  extraor- 
dinary to  look  forw^ard  to.  Mergers  conceived 
by  engineers  and  astute  business  men  as  a 
means  of  lowering  production  costs  and  in- 
creasing profits  frequently  end  up  in  the  re- 
verse order.  And  the  causes  are  multi- 
tudinous, but  more  times  than  not  they  sim- 
mer down  to  over  capitalization  and  to  the 
degeneration  of  management.  Frequently 
when  the  banker  and  promoter  have  taken 
out  "theirs"  in  the  launching  of  a  merger, 
the  amount  of  watered  stock  is  so  great 
and  the  bonded  indebtedness  so  heavy  that 
the  project  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  be- 
ginning. And  it  is  a  fact  too  that  in  the  gen- 
eral run  of  business  the  separate  units  that  go 
to  make  up  a  combination  called  a  merger  are 
better  managed  under  the  individual  initiative 
of  their  owners  than  they  are  as  a  whole  under 
the  paid  management  of  the  combination. 
In  many  lines  efficientl\'  managed  mergers 
do,  however,  reduce  production  costs  and  in- 
crease profits.  Notable  successes  in  business 
combinations  are  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  General  Electric  Companx', 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  the  American 
Locomotive  Compan\',  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  and 
others.     On  the  other  hand,  a  good  example 


of  a  merger  failure  through  overcapitaliza- 
tion and  mismanagement  is  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Compan\',  a  combination  of 
twent\-eight  separate  companies  effected  in 
1899.  The  authorized  stock  and  bonds  of 
the  parent  company  totaled  839,000,000,  of 
which  Si 8, 100,550  was  for  goodwill,  trade- 
marks, etc.  In  this  case,  so  much  watered 
stock  was  not  justified,  the  compan\-  paid 
dividends  in  onl\"  three  \ears  of  its  existence, 
and  is  now  behind  on  dividend  payments  to 
the  extent  of  $17,562,500  and  its  only  salva- 
tion is  reorganizing  and  refinancing. 

One  of  the  rankest  manipulations  for  mulct- 
ing the  public  was  the  case  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  known  as  "  Katy." 
As  far  back  as  1872  this  road  was  known  as 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
had  only  300  miles  of  track.  B\-  1907, 
through  the  able  management  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers, it  had  increased  its  trackage  ten  times, 
or  to  a  total  of  3,000  miles,  had  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  earnings,  and  as  an  investment  enjoyed 
universal  public  confidence.  Not  long  after 
this  the  Rockefellers  got  out.  and  in  1909  two 
men,  one  a  financier  and  the  other  the  head 
of  a  private  banking  house,  bought  stock  con- 
trol. At  that  time  the  surplus  amounted  to 
$7,980,000  and  was  in  the  shape  of  bonds. 
These  were  sold,  netting  the  banking  house 
Si. 389. 400  in  discounts  and  commissions. 
Numerous  terminals  and  subsidiary  prop- 
erties, man\-  alread\'  bankrupt,  were  pur- 
chased with  the  remainder  of  the  money  and 
their  bond  issues  guaranteed  by  M.  K.  &  T. 
Thus  there  was  a  phenomenal  piling  up  of 
debts  as  the  s\stem  was  rapidly  expanded  with 
doubtful  properties.  During  a  term  of  about 
five  \ears  a  long  series  of  bank  loans  were  ob- 
tained which  were  renewed  from  time  to  time 
with  heavy  discounts.  In  the  first  year  $5,600, 
000  was  borrowed  and  by  191 3  loans  amount- 
ing to  $19,000,000  had  been  negotiated  and  the 
banking  house  had  received  $6,865,425  in 
discounts  and  interest.  And  a  few  minor 
payments  on  equipment,  together  with  a 
terminal  or  so,  was  all  that  the  road  had  to 
show  for  it.  The  promoters  and  beneficiaries 
of  this  transaction  quietly  resigned  in  19 14 
and  in  September,  191 5,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  went  into  bankruptcy  with  a  funded 
debt  of  more  than  $173,000,000,  while  its  se- 
curities, amounting  to  $250,000,000,  a  large 
part  of  them  worthless,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  public. 


THE  DANGEROUS  AGE  IN  BUSINESS 

America's  Three  Thousand  Strikes  a  Year,  Compared  with  Canada's 
Limited  Number,  and  their  Significance  to  Industry  and  the  Nation 

By    FLOYD   W.    PARSONS 

GREAT  issues  confront  the  Ameri-  and  inhumanity,  no  right-thinking  person  can 
can  people.     There  can  be  no  favor  the  aboHshment  of  unions. 
-    doubt  but  that  eventuallx'  com-  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  evils  of  class  con- 
,    mon  sense  and  justice  will  pre-  trol,  and  most  of  the  warnings  that  are  uttered 
vail,  and  majority  rule  will  be  are  in  no  way  exaggerated.     Nothing  would 
established  here  in  the  United  States.     But  be  more  out  of  line  with  the  original  as  well  as 
to-day  we  are  in  the  hands  of  groups,  each  the  present  aims  of  our  great  democracy  than 
working  to  realize  its  own  selfish  aims.     The  any  plan  which  proposes  to  set  up  a  regime 
unorganized  public  this  winter  will  pay  as  it  here  in  America  whereby  ten  or  twenty  per 
never  did  before  for  the  errors  in  business  and  cent,  of  our  workers  will  be  permitted  to  die- 
government   that   have  been   accepted  as  a  tate  the  legislation  that  shall  govern  the  na- 
matter  of  course,  and  permitted  to  continue  tion.     The  membership  of  the  American  Fed- 
in  the  face  of  plain  warnings  as  to  the  conse-  eration  of  Labor  constitutes  only  one-tenth 
quences  that  would  result  from  inaction.  of  the  country's  total  workers,  and  yet  this 
A  very  few  men  control  the  bulk  of  the  comparatively  small  group  wields    an    influ- 
country's  money,  and  they  can  tie  up  money  ence  in  the  country's  affairs  that  in  all  pro- 
and  shut  down  industry  prett\'  much  as  they  bability  is  as  great  as  that  exerted  by  all  other 
please.     A  few  labor  leaders  control  the  work-  workers  put  together.     A  survey  a  few  weeks 
ers  in  our  most  essential  industries,  and  these  ago  showed  that  one-third  of  the  total  mem- 
union  bosses  can  tie  up  men  just  when  and  bership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  they  please.     We  hear  a  lot  about  the  in-  was  on  strike,  and  while  these  men  and  women 
fallibility  of  all  kinds  of  economic  laws,  but  constituted  but  one-thirtieth  of  the  nation's 
the  truth  is  that  these  laws  are  very  slow  in  working  forces,  the  effect  of  their  action  was 
becoming  operative  again  after  their  forced  so  serious  that  the  very  life  of  the  nation  was 
suspension  during  the  war.     Capital  blames  threatened.     The  truth  is  that  we  are  only 
labor,  and  labor  blames  capital,  and  the  fight  commencing  to  harvest    the    ills    that  were 
goes  merrily  on,  until  iVlr.  Citizen  becomes  so  planted  last   summer,   and  no  one  can  say 
bewildered  by  the  barrage  of  words  that  he  what  the  final  cost  will  be. 
does  not  know  whom  to  support  or  which  way  But  while  we  are  learning  through  bitter  ex- 
to  move.  perience  that  rule  by  the  organized  workers 
We  are  dealing  right  now  with  forces  that  is  cruel,  costly,  and  dangerous,  we  have  no 
are  shaking  the  nation's  structure  to  its  very  reason   to   believe   that   the   average   citizen 
foundations.     The  most  grevious  error  we  can  would  be  more  prosperous  and  his  lot  a  hap- 
make  is  to  attribute  all  virtue  to  capital  and  pier  one  if  the  will  of  the  leaders  of  capital  were 
all  vice  to  labor,  and  assert  that  the  mistaken  supreme.     The  possession  of  millions  is  no 
policy  of  the  unions  is  the  sole  cause  of  to-  guarantee   that   a   man   is   humane  or  fair. 
day's  trouble.     In  the  first  place,  we  would  Patriotism  and  loyalty  are  not  confined  alto- 
not  have  had  our  great  and  powerful  organ-  gether  to  the  rich.     What  we  need  more  than 
izations  of  workmen  if  grasping  employers,  all  else  are  discussions  of  the  labor  problem 
through  the  practice  of  injustice,   had   not  that  hammer  hard  at  both  extremes.     It  is 
made    such    national    federations    necessary,  silly  to  assume  that  we  can  reform  the  ideas 
Although  the  species  is  not  so  numerous,  this  of  workers  without  at  the  same  time  putting 
same  type  of  employer  is  still  with  us,  and  sense  into  the  heads  of  employers.     The  man 
until  we  find  a  way  by  law  to  curb  his  greed  who  must  be  given  prime  consideration  in 
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this  great  nation  of  ours  is  the  unorganized  Hkely  be  able  to  harness  the  ocean,  capture 
and  unprotected  fdlow  who  stands  between  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  convert  our  potato 
the  two  autocratic  groups  and  who  should  crop  into  liquid  fuel.  It  is  not  vital  that  the 
count  first,  but  now  counts  hardly  at  all.  country's  transportation  system  is  woefully 
A  little  less  than  four  years  ago  we  came  out  inadequate,  or  that  our  foreign  trade  is  sadly 
of  a  great  world  war  with  losses  that  were  of  impaired;  we  have  airplanes  and  motor- 
staggering  proportions.  Everyone  said  civil-  trucks  for  haulage,  and  the  reputed  value  to 
ization  must  pay  for  its  folly  through  years  of  the  country  of  an  overseas  business  is  alto- 
sacrifice,  service,  saving,  and  sanity.  In-  gether  a  myth.  Of  course,  industry  is  out  of 
stead  of  settHng  down  soberly  to  the  work  of  balance,  some  workers  getting  war  wages  and 
reconstruction,  we  engaged  in  a  sill>'  post-war  some  pre-war;  but  this  is  not  consequential, 
boom.  The  prices  of  securities  were  ad-  for  if  the  people  who  get  less  buy  less,  the 
vanced  in  Wall  Street,  and  as  usual,  business  others  who  get  more  will  buy  more,  and  the 
accepted  this  upward  movement  of  values  as  thing  will  average  out  all  right, 
a  guide,  and  a  situation  that  was  already  un-  ^ 

,    ^,         '             r      .u        •            -J           J   ^u      •'         •  HOW    ABOUT    THIS    WINTER? 

healthy  was  further  impaired,  and  the  inevi- 
table result  was  a  business  crash  that  brought  A^^'^  while  all  this  may  appear  to  be  sar- 
gloom  and  distress  to  the  public.  Folks  who  l\  casm,  the  fact  is  that  it  comes  close  to 
loved  America  gracefully  accepted  the  situa-  being  an  actual  statement  of  just  what  has 
tion,  shouldered  their  heavy  loads  and  started  been  going  on  here  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
out  on  a  slow  climb  up  the  road  leading  to  cent  months.  Before  this  winter  is  over  we 
permanent  prosperit}'.  are  going  to  learn  some  lessons  about  the  stern 

Before  the  journey  had  got  well  under  way,  realities  of  life.     We  are  going  to  be  called  up- 

a  lot  of  the  leading  hikers  came  to  the  con-  on  to  show  that  the  spirit  that  sent  this  na- 

clusion  that  the  way  was  too  rough  and  the  tion  through  the  war  with  flying  colors  was  not 

climb  too  tiresome,  so  they  abandoned  the  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  can  be  aroused  to 

expedition,  and  with  loud  voices  bade  every-  settle  an  internal  domestic  emergency  as  well 

one  cast  off  their  loads,  forget  the  original  pro-  as  to  dispel  a  distant  foreign  menace.     The 

ject  and  join  in  the  hilarious  sport  of  creating  chief  lesson  we  must  learn  is  that  it  is  a  waste 

a  showy  activity  instead  of  a  sound  prosperity  of   time   to   go   on   forever   settling   strikes, 

—a  business  situation  that  is  ninety  per  cent.  These   constantly    recurring    troubles   which 

motion  and  ten   per  cent,   accomplishment,  bring  us  fuel   famines,   food   shortages,    and 

To  those  who  remonstrated,  the  light-headed  other  calamities,  are  but  effects  rather  than 

joy-seekers   pointed   to   the   fact   that   Wall  causes,  and  it  is  an  elementary  truth  that  the 

Street's  opinion,  as  represented  by  an  advanc-  only  way  finally  and  forever  to  eliminate  the 

ing  securities  market,  was  favorable  to  the  effect  is  to  remove  the  cause, 

new  policy,  and  they  further  added  that  Wall  We  went  into  a  business  depression  in  1920, 

Street  was  never  wrong.  and  we  not  only  hoped,  but  believed  that  the 

At  any  rate,  the  trip  to  prosperity  was  aban-  months  of  trial  and  tribulation  through  which 
doned,  and  preachers  of  sunshine  were  sent  we  must  go  would  purge  industry  of  its  chief 
forth  to  tell  everyone  that  this  coveted  thing  ills  and  clear  the  way  for  a  real  era  of  social 
called  prosperity  could  be  reached  by  wishing  happiness  and  economic  success.  But  we 
instead  of  climbing.  Said  these  apostles:  have  failed  signally  to  take  advantage  of  the 
We  are  literally  drowned  in  gold;  our  farms  opportunity  for  readjustment  that  has  been 
have  produced  bumper  crops;  unemployment  ours,  and  we  have  emerged  from  our  time  of 
is  decreasing;  building  is  booming;  car  load-  slack  business  burdened  with  the  same  prob- 
ings  have  reached  record  figures;  automobile  lems  that  faced  us  during  the  war  and  imme- 
sales  surpass  former  totals,  and  steel  mills  are  diately  afterward.  Worse  than  all  else,  there 
so  rushed  they  are  turning  down  large  orders,  has  developed  a  tendency  to  ignore  fundamen- 
It  doesn't  matter  that  the  labor  problem  re-  tals,  hide  the  real  truth,  and  lull  the  publicmind 
mains  unsettled;  we  have  machines  and  into  a  feeling  of  false  security.  The  world 
money,  and  we  will  substitute  something  for  has  never  witnessed  such  a  turmoil  of  con- 
men.  It  is  not  important  that  there  is  an  flicting  opinions  as  exists  to-day,  and  the 
insufficient  supply  of  coal,  there  is  plenty  of  possible  dangers  are  not  lessened  by  listening 
it  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  to  the  loose  talk  of  perpetual  optimists  who 
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think  to  avoid  the  storm  by  deliberately  re- 
fusing to  see  the  clouds  so  clearly  discernible 
above  the  horizon. 

We  hear  much  talk  concerning  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  real  solutions  for  our  national 
problems,  especially  the  age-old  labor  riddle. 
The  fact  is  that  the  disturbing  questions  which 
confront  us  can  be  handled  with  promptness 
and  dispatch,  provided  the  people  and 
especially  our  leaders  show  some  of  the 
same  qualities  that  were  so  effectively  ev- 
idenced by  our  forefathers,  in  fighting  against 
far  greater  odds  than  face  us  to-day.  First 
of  all,  every  person  in  America  should  sit 
down  at  once  and  carefully  read  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
nineteen  articles  or  amendments.  Recently 
some  of  our  larger  corporations  and  civic 
bodies  have  got  out  copies  of  the  Constitution 
for  free  distribution,  and  this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  concerns,  until  every  citizen, 
old  and  young,  shall  have  received  and  read 
this  most  important  of  our  national  docu- 
ments. 

Our  problems  cannot  be  solved  once  and  for 
all  until  our  people  as  a  whole  provide  the 
solution,  and  this  will  not  come  to  pass  until 
the  bulk  of  our  population  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which  our 
republic  is  founded.  We  must  know  that 
four  things  are  essential  to  economic  progress, 
and  all  of  these  things  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
sured to  us  in  our  present  form  of  government. 
First,  safety  of  human  life;  second,  safety  of 
property;  third,  safety  of  personal  liberty  — 
freedom  to  work  or  not  work;  fourth,  sacred- 
ness  of  contracts.  The  violation  of  any  one 
of  these  things  means  the  destruction  of 
government. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CITIZENS 

THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  ambiguous.  The  men  who  penned 
it  were  the  greatest  lovers  of  liberty  and  law 
that  ever  lived.  It  was  their  view  that  any 
citizen  might  exercise  his  mentality  and  his 
ambitions  to  the  utmost  of  his  desires  and 
ability,  provided  he  in  no  way  infringed  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  They  believed  in  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  but  took  pains  to  see 
that  the  majority  could  never  arbitrarily  take 
away  the  rights  of  the  minority.  This  was 
accomplished  by  dividing  the  government  into 
several  departments,  so  that  each  could  be 
a  check  upon  the  other.     One  great  thought 


in  our  Constitution  was  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
provision  was  made,  so  that  no  matter  how 
great  a  man  might  become,  he  could  never 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  state  or  the 
nation.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  matter 
how  powerful  the  government  might  become, 
it  could  never  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
state  or'of  the  individual. 

DECENTRALIZATION     OF     LABOR     AND     CAPITAL 

THERE  is  now  a  demand  by  many  that  we 
must  eliminate  the  practice  of  introducing 
third  parties  in  our  labor  disputes.  That  is, 
labor  must  not  have  absentee  management. 
A  group  of  workers  in  Oshkosh  must  not  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  leader  in  Chicago  or. 
Washington.  The  idea  here  is  that  labor 
must  be  decentralized.  Things  must  be  set- 
tled at  the  point  of  origin.  These  sugges- 
tions are  not  without  merit,  but  one  may  pro- 
perly question  the  justice  of  compelling  labor 
to  be  decentralized  without  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  see  that  capital  is  properly  de- 
centralized. 

But  there  are  other  lines  of  action,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  is  not  debatable.  The  unions 
of  organized  workers  must  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept responsibility,  and  all  arguments  of  labor 
leaders  to  the  contrary  should  not  be  consi- 
dered for  a  minute.  The  workers  or  their  rep- 
resentatives must  not  be  permitted  to  bolt 
a  caucus.  Labor  has  now  got  itself  into  the 
same  position  of  power  that  was  occupied  by 
capital  not  many  years  ago.  In  these  earlier 
days,  manufacturers  discovered  there  were 
many  advantages  in  combination.  Mo- 
nopolies were  formed,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  was  threatened.  As  a  result,  an  act 
known  as  the  Sherman  Law  was  put  into  the 
form  of  a  statute,  and  severe  penalties  were 
provided  to  insure  its  enforcement. 

In  recent  years,  our  American  trade  unions 
have  similarly  discovered  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  large-scale  combination,  and  now 
it  develops  that  a  few  union  leaders,  without 
stepping  outside  the  law,  can  prostrate  the 
country  at  will.  No  one  can  question  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize,  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  concerning  the  assertion  of 
the  union  officers  that  the  right  to  strike  is 
absolute,  and  that  a  plan  limiting  strikes  in- 
fringe^this  right.  The  chief  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  says,  "  The  free  man  owns 
himself."     This  is  perfectly  true;  but  when 
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any  worker  or  group  of  workers  voluntarilx 
enters  employment  and  freel\-  makes  a  con- 
tract, it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  keep  this  con- 
tract, and  there  can  be  no  freedom  worth\- 
the  name  on  any  other  terms.  Men  are  not 
reduced  to  involuntary  servitude  by  a  law  that 
compels  them  to  keep  their  word.  A  service 
that  is  knowingly  and  willingl\-  entered  into 
cannot  be  called  involuntarw 

Mr.  Gompers  says  the  right  of  workers  to 
stop  work  is  inalienable,  and  that  to  require 
an  employee  by  law  to  work  when  he  does  not 
want  to,  is  to  put  the  government  in  the 
position  of  supporting  a  slave-owner.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  words 
designed  to  mislead  the  public.  Practicallx' 
.all  of  the  industrial  arbitration  bills  that  have 
been  considered  in  this  countr\-  give  to  cor- 
porations, to  which  the\'  appl\',  and  their 
men,  full  liberty  to  make  voluntary  agree- 
ments. In  all  such  cases,  the  workers  retain 
their  rights  to  organize  and  make  collective 
bargains.  Once  the  bargain  is  made,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  equall\'  upon  the 
employer  and  the  emploxee.  Our  unions  of 
workmen,  all  of  them,  must  be  made  liable  to 
prosecution  in  the  law  for  an\-  failure  to  abide 
by  their  voluntary  agreements.  No  secret 
order,  whatever  its  name,  should  be  permitted 
to  exercise  power  to  prevent  citizens  from 
traveling  where  and  when  the\  please,  and 
from  purchasing  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  the 
other  essentials  of  life. 

No  workman  is  compelled  to  become  a 
miner,  machinist,  or  locomotive  engineer. 
But  if  any  man  does  voluntaril\'  take  up  one 
of  these  or  anv  other  trade,  it  certainl\-  is  a 
fact  that  he  has  entered  service  of  his  own 
free  will.  If  he  joins  with  other  men  and  signs 
a  contract  to  work  for  a  stipulated  wage  for  a 
certain  time,  he  should  no  more  be  permitted 
to  strike  and  break  his  solemn  agreement 
than  any  other  citizen  should  be  allowed  to 
violate  a  sacred  business  pledge  executed  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Of  what  possible  use  or  value  is  a  working 
agreement  between  employer  and  employee  if 
either  one  can  break  it  at  pleasure  without  the 
other's  consent?  Union  workers  who  insist 
on  retaining  the  right  to  strike  whenever  they 
please  must  not  enter  into  wage  contracts. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
present  demand  of  organized  labor  for  com- 
plete immunity  from  an\-  effective  regulation 
by  the  state.     The  American  Federation  of 


Labor  insists  that  the  enactment  of  any  law 
placing  a  limitation  upon  the  activities  of  the 
unions  constitutes  "unfair  interference"  in 
labor's  programme.  At  the  same  time  this 
organization  of  workers  has  been  the  most 
energetic  and  persistent  agitator  for  repressive 
legislation  to  control  ever\one  with  whom  it 
deals.  The  aim  of  our  labor  leaders  is  to  es- 
tablish a  dictatorship,  not  of  the  common 
people  or  so-called  proletariat,  but  of  that  ten 
per  cent,  of  our  wage  earners  who  are  en- 
rolled in  unions. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STRIKES 

STUDENTS  of  the  labor  problem  in  other 
countries  have  not  smiled  and  belittled 
the  gravit}'  of  this  year's  strikes  in  America. 
The\-  have  spoken  of  our  national  situation  as 
being  significant  and  have  labelled  our  troub- 
le a  revolution.  Here  at  home,  any  one  who 
attaches  importance  to  the  talk  of  a  possible 
political  or  economic  upset  is  termed  an  alarm- 
ist, and  his  warnings  are  called  moonshine. 
It  is  just  this  state  of  blind  serenity  that  con- 
stitutes our  chief  danger.  Russia  was  a  pow- 
erful government  and  a  few  men  made  that 
country  a  vast  graveyard.  Germany  was  the 
wonder  nation  of  the  world,  and  a  small 
group  of  selfish  egotists  destroyed  her  power 
and  buried  her  hopes. 

One  man.  serving  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  acting  practically  alone, 
has  caused  this  country  a  greater  loss  of  wealth 
and  more  human  distress  this  year  than  re- 
sulted from  the  Spanish  War.  If  the  direct- 
ing spirit  of  one  union  can  bring  about  a 
national  calamity  of  such  magnitude,  what 
could  a  half-dozen  powerful  labor  leaders  ac- 
complish b\'  acting  in  concert?  Under  such 
a  condition  our  boasted  personal  liberty  is  a 
joke,  and  the  public's  self-satisfaction  and 
freedom  from  fear  is  but  a  form  of  stupid 
securit\-  similar  to  that  of  the  ostrich  which 
buries  its  head  in  the  sand  when  danger  looms 
near. 

THE  DANGER  OF  RADICAL  LEADERS 

1D0  not  doubt  but  that  a  majority  of  our 
sreat  labor  leaders  in  the  United  States  to- 
day  are  lo\'al,  patriotic  citizens.  They  re- 
spect law  and  order,  but  feel  perfectly  justified 
in  carrying  on  their  fight  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  man.  But  while  most  of 
our  present  union  officials  ma\'  be  trusted  to 
act  with  sanit}'  and  moderation,  what  guaran- 
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tee  is  there  that  one  day  the  radical  element  in  unions  were  known,  when  a  king  felt  his  throne 

the  ranks  of  labor  ma>'  not  unseat  the  con-  tottering,  he  immediately  declared  a  war,  and 

servatives  and  start  the  nation  on  the  road  to  thereby  rallied  all  the  people  to  his  flag.     The 

revolution?     Our    American     l.W.W.'s     are  syndicalists  devote  more  time  to  criticizing 

something  more  than  a  mere  group  of  hare-  our   present   political   and   economic   system 

brained  fanatics.     The  membership  of  every  than  they  do  to  attempting  to  build  a  better 

one  of  our  great  labor  unions  is  made  up,  to  a  one.     In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 

large  extent,  of  I.W.W.  converts,  or  sympa-  observe  that  they  have  found  it  is  easier  to 

thizers  with  their  doctrines.  create  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal  than  for  any 

These  doctrines  are  based  on  a  programme  practical  detailed  plan  of  social  reconstruction, 
of  violence,  and  the  avowed  purpose  is  to  des- 
troy the  wage  system  and  the  government  of  ™^  viewpoint  of  the  syndicalists 
the  United  States.  The  preamble  of  the  ^"pHEY  are  opposed  to  war,  not  because  it 
I.W.W.  constitution  states  that  "the  working  1  is  wrong,  but  because  it  is  a  means  of 
class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  strengtheningthehandsof  the  government  and 
in  common.  Between  these  two  groups  a  the  power  of  the  middle  class.  They  are  not  in 
struggle  must  goon  until  the  workers  take  pos-  favor  of  standing  armies  and  navies,  chiefly 
session  of  the  earth  and  abolish  the  wage  sys-  because  the  soldiers  are  often  used  to  break 
tern.  The  concentration  of  the  management  strikes.  Universal  military  training  is  also  op- 
of  industry  into  fewer  hands  makes  it  impos-  posed  for  a  like  reason.  The  syndicalists,  like 
sible  for  the  trade  unions  to  cope  with  the  many  capitalists,  regard  majority  rule  as  a 
situation.  It  is  our  historic  mission  to  do  clumsy  method  of  administering  government, 
away  with  capitalism,  and  by  organizing  and  propose  that  control  of  the  state  shall 
industrially,  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  pass  from  the  minority  of  the  upper  class  to 
the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old."  a  minority  of  the  proletariat.  The  means  by 
The  purpose  of  the  I.W.W.  is  to  organize  the  which  this  change  is  to  be  brought  about  is 
workers  into  a  single  union  for  each  industry,  direct  action  in  the  form  of  a  general  strike  of 
and  not  have  them  grouped  on  craft  lines,  all  workers.  Our  present  continuous  series  of 
This  aim  has  come  nearest  to  being  realized  in  strikes  is  nothing  more  than  a  practise  demon- 
the  coal-mining  industry,  where  practically  stration  to  discipline  and  train  the  workers 
all  workers  belong  to  but  one  union.  The  for  the  blow.  The  syndicalists  would  do  away 
next  move  will  be  to  have  a  single  railroad  with  all  but  a  few  of  our  most  elementary 
union  to  which  will  belong  all  railway  workers,  laws,  and  would  transfer  all  power  from  politi- 
from  the  lowliest  section  hand  to  the  oldest  cal  parties  to  the  trade  unions, 
engineer.  When  the  "great  day"  comes,  Many  people  believe  that  such  talk  as  this 
the  end  of  capitalism  will  be  accomplished  by  concerning  the  power  and  purposes  of  radical 
the  violent  seizure  of  property.  elements  in  the  ranks  of  labor  here  in  the 

The  menace  of  the  I.W.W.  does  not  lie  in  United  States  is  exaggerated,  if  not  unjustified 

the  organization  of  that  name,  but  in  the  wide  by  the  facts.     These  trusting  souls  say  that 

spread  among  honest  workers  of  the  insidious  there  has  always  been  misunderstanding  be- 

teachings    of    these    revolutionaries.     Right  tween  employers  and  employees.     But  they 

now  they  are  "boring  from  within,"  and  this  overlook  the  fact  that  civilization  to-day  is 

is  a  far  more  dangerous  policy  of  destruction  not  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  it  was  a 

than  any  out-in-the-open  plan  of  campaign,  generation  ago.     Opposing  classes  are  being 

But   I.W.W.ism  is  not  all  we  have  to  fear,  grouped  together  in  far  greater  units.     Now, 

This  country  as  well  as  Europe  has  a  goodly  if  we  shut  down  our  coal  mines,  or  stop  the 

mixture  of  syndicalists  among  our  population,  operation   of   our   railroads,    business  every- 

These  theorists  also  believe  that  proletarian  where  throughout  the  nation  must  eventually 

violence   is   the   most    important   means   by  cease.     Under  the  situation  in  industry  that 

which    the   workers    can    better  themselves,  now  exists,  there  is  no  possible  way  to  es- 

They  say  that  strikes  not  only  put  fear  into  tablish   an   equitable   balance  in  wages  and 

the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  labor,  but  they  prices,  or  to  bring  about  permanent  efficiency 

serve  to  solidify  the  workers  by  developing  in  business,  or  a  comparative  freedom  from 

enthusiasm  for  the  cause.     This  is  not  a  new  industrial  depressions,  with  their  accompany- 

thought,  for  in   the  old  da>s,   before  labor  ing  misery  and  waste. 
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It  is  all  ven-  well  to  talk  about  a  spiritual 
remedy  for  labor  unrest,  and  the  benefits 
that  will  be  derived  from  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  industrial  democracy  in  this  country. 
In  man\'  industries  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  encouraging  empIo\ees  to  use  their 
savings  to  purchase  stock  in  the  companies 
that  emplo\-  them,  and  take  an  interest  in 
management  through  offering  suggestions 
for  the  better  conduct  of  the  business.  How- 
ever, we  ma\'  as  well  get  into  our  minds  for 
once  and  all  that  most  of  our  great  labor 
leaders  are  bitterl>'  opposed  to  industrial 
democracy,  and  hold  the  idea  that  the  work- 
man must  keep  himself  free  from  participa- 
tion in  the  ownership  of  business,  and  give 
undivided  allegiance  to  his  trade  union. 
People  who  believe  that  the  ideas  of  our  pre- 
sent powerful  union  officials  are  so  diflferent 
from  those  of  radical  sxndicalists  might  get 
enlightenment  from  some  of  our  employers 
who  have  attempted  to  establish  in  their  own 
companies  working  conditions  founded  on 
a  complete  policy  of  absolute  justice  for 
the  workman.  Labor  insists  that  no  one 
employer  shall  settle  his  own  problem  pre- 
vious to  a  complete  and  satisfactor>'  ad- 
justment of  the  labor  question  for  the 
whole  nation.  In  view  of  such  an  attitude 
the  average  citizen  is  forced  to  suspect  that 
labor  agitators  think  more  of  their  jobs  and 
the  power  they  wield  than  they  do  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  or  the  workers  in  it. 

The  temperament  of  the  American  people  is 
such  that  it  is  difficult  tostirthem  to  action  un- 
til somebody  has  picked  their  pockets  or  kicked 
their  shins.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
folks  in  the  United  States  were  brutally  hand- 
led, that  time  was  this  past  summer,  with  the 
mines  closed  and  the  railroads  crippled.  It 
makes  little  difference  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployers or  the  men  were  to  blame  for  the  trou- 
ble originally,  the  catastrophe  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  occur.  With  the  coming 
of  cold  weather,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  feel  as  we  probabh-  never  have 
before  what  the  real  results  of  a  protracted 
strike  in  one  or  two  basic  industries  actually 
are.  In  the  face  of  this  involuntary  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  it  appears  impossible  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  countenance 
any  partial  or  temporary  settlement. 

Let  everyone  accept  the  slogan,  "Strikes 
must  end."  Let  us  have  organizations  of 
workers,  but  let  these  ors;anizations  be  com- 


pelled to  accept  full  liability  for  their  acts  or 
those  of  their  members.  The  important 
fundamentals  in  the  handling  of  labor  are  fair 
wages,  reasonable  hours,  and  proper  working 
conditions.  If  the  union  officials  are  de- 
termined that  these  basic  questions  shall  not 
be  settled  by  individual  companies,  but  only 
in  a  national  way,  then  the  people  of  the 
country  must  legally  establish  compulsory 
arbitration,  despite  any  outcry  that  organized 
labor  may  make. 

LEGISLATION  IN  CANADA 

THE  Canadians  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  industrial 
peace  in  their  country.  The  law  there  pro- 
vides that  where  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threat- 
ened in  the  industries  conducting  transporta- 
tion, communication  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, and  mining,  before  such  lockout  or 
strike  can  legally  take  place,  the  parties  must 
refer  their  differences  to  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion for  settlement.  Each  party  to  the  dis- 
pute appoints  a  member  of  the  board  of  ar- 
bitration, and  if  these  two  can  agree  upon  a 
chairman,  they  appoint  him;  if  not,  he  is 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  During 
a  period  of  nine  years,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  disputes  were  brought  before  a 
board  of  arbitration,  and  in  only  two  instances 
was  there  a  failure  to  settle  the  dispute.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  in  recent  years,  we  have 
from  two  thousand  to  thirty-five  hundred 
strikes  annually.  Perhaps  the  Canadian 
scheme  is  not  altogether  perfect,  but  who  can 
sa\'  that  it  is  not  a  better  plan  than  the  hands- 
off  policy  this  country  has  followed  with  such 
futility  for  so  long  ? 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  are  not 
right,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  hiding  that 
fact.  We  talk  about  the  necessity  of  sta- 
bilizing our  coal  industry,  but  such  a  result 
will  never  be  attained  until  the  labor  problem 
in  our  mines  has  been  settled  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  strikes  eliminated.  There  are  dozens 
of  other  problems  that  must  be  solved  before 
we  can  get  well  on  our  way  to  permanent 
prosperity,  but  back  of  nearly  all  our  ques- 
tions of  national  scope,  and  more  important 
than  any  of  them,  is  the  problem  of  labor  un- 
rest. Whatever  sacrifices  we  may  make  per- 
sonally, will  be  of  small  avail  unless  the 
strike  epidemic  is  definitely  ended,  stability 
assured,  and  fundamental  economic  laws 
again  made  active. 
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